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BIRD'S ATLANTIC Black Boy’ s Tribute to AbrahamLincoin HERRINGS FLY 


FLIGHT 


Remarkable Journey of 
Eleven Hundred Miles 


STORY OF A PIGEON OF R34 


When R 34 made the first airship 
flight from Europe to America she 
took with her two carrier pigeons, 
meaning to liberate them if all other 
means of communicating with the world 
should fail-in case of accidents. They 
made the outward voyage, but just 
before the airship started on her return 
journey one of the pigeons escaped. 
{t was not caught, but news of its doings 
appear to have reached us. 

A ship bound for America, 1100 miles 
from its destination, was boarded by an 
exhausted carrier pigeon. It was taken 
on to America, where it is being treated 
as the most honoured of pigeons, for it 
is believed to be the pigeon that reached 
America before on the R 3,4. 


Beating the Aeroplane 

No equat proof of the strength and 
sureness ot the pigeon’s homing instinct 
has ever been recorded. It is true that 
a pigeon has been known to fly 1100 
miles over land to its home, but that was 
where it could rest by the way, and 
probably betore reaching home could 
be encouraged against its weariness 
by the sight of places known to it. 

But this pigeon apparently was no 
sooner free than it turned towards 
Europe and fried the tlight of over 
3000 miles—impossible to a pigeon even 
with the wind asa helper. 
from the time and place where the bird 
was rescued, that. it flew. faster than 
the aeroplane then making the same 
journey. Like Hawker and _ Grieve 


the bold pigeon failed, but, like them, 


it flew for about eleven hundred miles, 
and found a safe halting place when 
tailure was certain; and, like them, it 
has broken the record of a non-stop 


_ flight as far as our knowledge goes. 


The Heroism of a Bird 


The strong impulse that led the bird ¢o 
seek its home, even in another hemi- 
sphere, was not so strong as to destroy 
its sense of scelf-preservation when, 
baffled and wing-weary, it gave up the 
hopeless attempt, and sought the com- 
panionship -of men who so often had 
proved themselves its friends, 

* The story leads us into a region wheré 
our ignorance is great and our know- 
ledge. small—the region of the bird’s 
We know so little of their in- 
tuitions and plans, clever though we 
think ourselves. How big-hearted must 
this bird have been to venture alone 
onthe great ocean flight it had already 
witnessed ! And did its airship 
journey across the wilds of the upper 


- skies in any way help it to steer a course 


back? Any of us could aska dozen ques- 
tions about that venturesome bird which 
the wisest naturalist could not answer. 


It seems, too,’ 


Thousands are going to the Abraham Lincoln ee in London. This hat in America blacks 
the boots of Lincoln’s statue every day in gratitude for the freedom Lincoln gave the negro race 


“AIRSHIP DANGER IN A THUNDERSTORM 


We have had a tragic reminder of the 
perils of the air. During the war the 


Germans lost. one of their . biggest 
Zeppelins in a thunderstorm over 
Heligoland; now our finest - naval 


airship of the non-rigid type, NS 11, 
has exploded in a thunderstorm off the 

Norfolk coast, and has disappeared with 
all her crew. i 

She was 262 feet long, with a lift of 
four tons, two Fiat engines of 250 horse- 
power each, and a crew of two officers 
and five men, under Captain W. K. 
Warneford, a cousin of Lieut. Warne- 
ford, who destroyed the first Zeppelin. 
She held all Jong distance and duration 
records for British airships until R 34 
crossed the Atlantic, and last February 
she flew for ror hours to. Norway, and 
continued her round flight for 4ooo miles. 


Her loss by a lightning stroke is a 
tragic witness of the supreme peril of 
large-airships floating with inflammable 
hydrogen gas. 


stand the buffeting of a thunderstorm 
as great rigid ships like the R 34 can. 


over the Bay of Fundy, 
reached her landing-place. 

Non-inflammable helium gas _ will 
save disasters such as this, but it is not 
yet made in sufficient quantity to fill 
one of our largest airships. We are now 
building an. airship with a travelling 
range of fifteen thousand miles and a 
million cubic feet capacity. 

‘ Though science has mastered the 
problem of cheap helium, the produc- 
tion of it is still appatently too costly 
for practical purposes, and it is the high 
cost of extraction at Canadian and 
American gas wells that prevents the 
new gas from being employed in peace- 
ful airships. : 

Meanwhile we shall possess, in our 
new airship, a vessel capable of flying 
completely round the earth with only 


and safely 


Non-rigid ships cannot ; one stop on the way. 


R34 fought through a nderstorm 


Queer Sight in Tobermory 


AWATERSPOUT AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 


{t is the Age of Flight, but who would 
dream of herrings flying ?° Yet Scotch 
herrings have reached the roofs ol 
houses in Tobermory, and_ fishermen 
have found their harvest in the streets. 

When gulls eat herrings flung on the 
roofs of houses, and cats make merry 
with fishes in the street, we may take 
it that there has been unusual fishing. 
And there has been unusual fishing— 
fishing by the winds, with results seen 
on the roofs and on highways of Tober- 
mory, in the Scottish’ island of Mull, 
such as only grandfather's tales could 
match. ~ 

A waterspout, sweeping over the 
Sound of Mull, caught up the herrings 
as they swam near the surface of the 
water, moved on over the town, broke 
there, and flung its strange harvest 
broadcast. - What means this mystery 
of winds and water and little fishe- 
sailing out of their element ? 


Hurly-Burly in the Air 

A waterspout is one of the strangest 
phenomena of the atmosphere. As a 
warm layer of air lies on the water, a 
colder current is carried to the same 
place, sinks, and causes the warm air to 
rush up, so leaving a greatly lessened 
pressure in its wake. Air floods.in from 
all sides upon the centre, and there is 
a hurly-burly among the conflicting 
currents, each seeking to reach the 
centre of lowest pressure. Not all can 
reach their goal, however. Some are 
deflected from the straight Tine; they 
cannot flow outward, for the pressure 
there is too high, so they gyrate, still 
secking to reach the middle position. 

Inthe rapid whirl thus set up most ot 
the air in the centre is driven out, a 
partial vacuum is created, 
suction so caused draws up some of the 
water from below. If it is a river it will 
draw up fishes with it, and so we get the 
showers of herrings such as Tobermory 
has seen. 

Ships that Never Returned 

Then down comes a mighty rush ot 
water, potent cnough to sink a battle- 
ship. But it is not sea water: it is 
simply rain, As.the battling currents 
whirl they forma funnel-shaped column. 
opening downwards. Within this funnel 
air becomes rapidly chilled below dew- 
point, and deposits. its moisture. The 
clouds dip, no lotiger supported by 
high atmospheric pressure, and as they 
become chilled they condense into rain 
and add their volume to that of the 
torrent already descending from the 
waterspout. 


Waterspouts are commonest in tropi-” 


cal waters, where air is most rapidly 
heated over the water. Many a ship has 
gone to the port of no return at the bid- 
ding ofthese fearful fe" of the air. 


and the - 
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A wondrous place is London, with: 


all its sights and sounds. You can walk 
where Drake and Raleigh walked, you 


can sit where Milton sat, you can look | 


fathers {ought sons, and behind it all 

was the claim of the South to buy 

and sell men, women, and children. 
We see the President at headquarters, 


and admirals, having lost the war, seem 
to be writing books of excuses. : 

The last book of the kind is by 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the German navy, 


OF THE FUTURE 


A startling prediction has been made 
by a professor of physiology of the 
University of Lyons, Dr. Raphael 


A OS ES 
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who knew his mind and acted on it what- ; 


ever it might cost. When the moment 
comes to decide on peace or war it is 
Vincoln, the man of peace, who over- 
rides his ministers and decides for war. 


Why Lincoln Went to War 


He would not have the Southern 
States break their word to the Constitu- 
tion. 
and growing rich on slavery. 
North hated slavery, and the South 
knew the day would come when the 
North would stand it no longer, and so 
the South demanded the right to 


secede from the Union to save a con- | 
flict over slavery. Lincoln would not, 
wo to war to free the slaves—he believed | 


in doing that by law—but he would go 
tu war to save the Union, 

And so came the great Civil War, 
when brothers fought brothers and 


The South was keeping slaves | 
The: 


Puan ae We are such stuff. 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded ‘with a sleep. =.” : 

And then there comes that. final 
scene of all, that dismal night for the 
human race when a man staggered out 
of a drinking deh in Wasbington and shot 
President Lincoln. - 

A wind blows in the night, 

And the pride of the rose is gone, 
John Drinkwater says. And when the 
door opens one of Lincoln’s faithful 
ministers comes out’and says, sorrow- 
fully and solemnly, “ Now he belongs 
to the ages.” 

He does, and those who would see 
him as he was may do so here at Ham- 
mersmith. For none of us is it likely to 
be possible to be nearer Abraham Lin- 
coln than this play takes us; not many 
times does it come to us to See so rarca 
picture of so rare a man. ALM. 


ing through. Seventy tons of molten glass 
 etohe away, taking five days to cool. 
During the cooling the materials form- 
ing the glass came into contact with 
brickwork, and various types of mineral 
“rocks ”’ were produced. 

In tho space between the bricks and 
the cooling aoe beautiful pyramid- 
shaped crystals of quartz were formed, 
and several other well-known minerals 
which are frequently -met with in 
Nature. A miniature world-formation 
had taken place! 


—————e 
THE SNAKE OF FIRE 
There is much that is new in fire- 
works, but Paris produced for her 
Peace Celebrations a huge snake drawn 
through the streets by 800 soldiers. It 
was blazing with 25,000 lights, and dis- 


would have taken months. - 

The scheme was a great success, and 
there is little doubt that where it is 
snitable the novel plan of the New 
Zealand engineers will be imitated. 


WHAT CAN BE HEARD ON A SHIP 

The art of listening under water was. 
brought to perfection during the great 
submarine hunt of the last year or two, 
and it is interesting to know from 
Professor Bragg, recently jecturing at the 
Royal Institution, that the first experi- 
ments in this direction were begun less 
than a hundred years ago. 

In 1826 a bell was immersed and rung 
under water, and was heard across the 
Lake of Geneva. Electric bell signals 
can now be detected seven miles away 
under water, and down in the hold of a 


playing 100 tableaux,-with the portraits | ship men can hear the sound of a shovel 


of Allied generals and statesmen. 


dropped inside another passing. ship. 
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RED AND GREEN 
SUNS 


Bright World in a Long, 
~ Long Trail 


* FAR-OFF ANTARES AND 
HIS COMPANION 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


An observer looking far down in the 
south will see, soon after dusk, a bright 
red star that scintillates very much. 

It is Antares, the brightest orb in the 
long trail of stars called Scorpio. Being 
the brightest star in that region of the 
heavens it cannot very well be missed ; 
but as the Moon will pass close above 
Antares on Tuesday evening next, and 
be only about twelve times her own 
diameter away, a good opportunity will 
occur of secing it. 

Hitherto, in studying the beauties and 
attributes of the great suns in the 
heavens, we have learned that what 
we see when we glance upwards is but 
an infinitesimal part of what actually 
exists, and we see that all are not on 
the same plan as our own solar system, 


Red and Green Days 


In Antares we have an example of 
yet another variety of suns, for, though 
he is red’ like Aldebaran, he is not a 
single sun but a double one, and_ his 
companion is green. 

There are many green suns known to 
aStronomers, but in this instance a very 
wonderful state of things results from 
the close association of two great suns 
of such ditterent colours. 


A little contemplation shows us that | 


life on one of the many planets that 
doubtless revolve around these suns 
would experience the most delightful 
colour effects, producing a state of things 
difficult to imagine. Some days the 
inhabitants would bask in the crimson 
radiance of the great Antares, then he 
would set in a glory of red, followed by 
a continuous day of rich green hues. 


, Earth Invisible 


These would alternate, and darkness be 
unknown for a considerable time; 


- then, the green sun gaining in speed on 


the red, they would both pour their 
combined colours upon the inhabitants 
of these far-off worlds. A time would 
come when both suns were absent, and 
darkness such aS we know would reign, 
and the inhabitants would gaze upwards 


‘at the starry host and the vast encircling 


Milky Way. 

Someone with unusually good sight 
might pick out a faint and insignificant 
iittle star alone among the myriads, 
which would be our Sun. This is all 
they would see; our Earth and all it 
contains would be invisible, and there- 
fore non-existent to them. 

Antares itself is an old sun, far ad- 
vanced in the elderly state,ot fiery 
existence ; it lost long ago the white- 
hot state of Vega. He has now sunk 
to the red molten state, surrounded by 
a_ stupendous volume of atmosphere ; 
but as he emits even now about eight 
hundred times the light of our sun, it 
follows that he-is more than eight 
hundred times the size. 


Far-Distant Suns 

His companion, the green sun, though 
much smaller, is still far greater than our 
own, and, being much brighter than 
Antares, it is no doubt very much 
younger, j 

These two suns are tarther away 
than any of the great orbs we have 
studied, except Spica. They are four 
times the distance of Vega, and five 
times that of Aldebaran at the opposite 
side of the universe. Light, which 
travels almost instantaneously round 
the earth, would take 155 years to reach 
us from Antares, which means that this 


Th 
lovely pair of suns is nearly ten million | swimmer, Mr. Jabez Wolffe, in the sea at Brighton, where he is training for his next attempt to 


times as distant as oursun.. G,. F. M. 
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CHATTERING MONKEYS 


HANNEL SWIMMER IN TRAINING 


What You Should Do If 


You Fall 
—~ abe Into the Water INTERESTING DISCOVERY 


WITH A PHONOGRAPH 


Do monkeys talk with each other ? 
Of course we know they do not converse 
as humans do ; but do they utter sounds 
which always mean the same thing to 
their comrades, and do their comrades 
reply with sounds that have a_ fixed 
meaning and are understood ? 

Professor Richard LL. Garner, an 
American, has been studying this ques- 
tion for more than thirty years, and he 
says that the monkeys he has observed 
do talk-a brief language of understood 
noises, backward and forward, and that 
he has recorded 27 sounds, and knows 
what 23 of them mean. 

His. plan has been to surround witli 
phonographs a cage in which monkeys 
were placed. Some of the phonographs 
were for receiving and recording the 
sounds made by the monkeys; and 
other phonographs spoke the sounds 
that had been previously recorded. 

The phonograph would speak to the 
monkey -in monkey language, and the 
animal would give the proper monkey 
reply, which the other phonograph would 
receive and register. And, in the mean- 
time, the professor watched what the 
monkeys did in consequence of what was 
said to them in monkey speech ; and he 
found that they would always give the 
saine response to a particular sound. 

He is convinced, too, that monkeys 
laugh, in their own way, just as a dog 
undoubtedly can smile with pleasure. 


HERO OF PEMBROKE 
Leap in Front of a Train 


As brave as he is quick is Thomas 
Williams, station-master of Pembroke, 
and he now has the Albert Medal as a 
proof of it. 

Just asa train was entering the station, 
an elderly clergyman, in stepping aside 
to let a luggage barrow pass, fell off the 
platform on to the Jine. The train was 
only thirty yards away, but the station- 
master leapt down, and had just dragged 
the fallen man from the rails when the 
engine, with its brakes full on, passed 
the spot where the rescued man and 
his rescuer were lying. 

A moment's delay would have cost 
one if not two lives. A battlefield is not 
the only place where a brave man may 


do or die. 


WAR HELPS PEACE _ 
How to Find Entombed Miners 


An instrument invented during the 
war for finding the positions of under- 
ground operations by means of sound 
has now been put to the use of locating 
entombed miners. Y 

It is a small instrument which detects 
sounds proceeding through the earth. 
and by using two instruments in different 
places the direction from which the 
sounds proceed can also be found. The 
little instrument is called the geophone, 
and miners entombed by a collapse 6! 
ground, or by an explosion, will be able 
to tap on the side of their prison, and the 
rescue party will be able to find out 
exactly where they are. oo 


if ever you fall into the water the natural inclination will be to throw the 
arms above the head, but doing this is fatal, and will cause you to sink 


By bringing down the arms and keeping the legs moving you can keep afloat 


if you should be thrown from a capsized 


Teaching a boy how to 
boat two oars will easily keep you afloat 


move his legs in swimming 


A WONDERFUL WIRELESS MESSAGE 

One of the most remarkable examples 
of wireless telegraphy is that of a 
message which was sent to R 34 up in 
the clouds. 


at Clifden in Ireland, the message was 
received up in the clouds, and a reply 
was sent down to the station at St. 
John’s in Newfoundland. St. John’s 
sent on the reply to Clifden. which sent 
it on to Marconi House in London, and 
from there it reached the Air Ministry. 
It had crossed an ocean and been in 
three countries and on two continents, 
and it was all done in twenty minutes, 


Teaching a ra to keep afloat, after a boating accident, by grasping an oar 
ese photographs, which may be helpful in case of accidents, show the well-known Channel 
swim across the Channel. Mr. Wolffe has already attempted to swim the Channel 15 times 


Digitized by Google 


Have They an Alphabet? 


The Air Ministry in London sent a’ 
| message through the wireless station 


oS 
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TRACKING A STORM 


INSTRUMENT WHICH 
FINDS OUT WHERE IT IS 


The Old Basin of Treacle 


HOW SCIENCE KICKED OUT 
THE GHOST 


Photographers have long been able 
to snapshot lightning, but wireless 
telegraphy now enables us to make the 
thunderstorm declare ‘its whereabouts. 
Men in England have been picking up 
the evidence of a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay, and tracking its course across 
France. 

The instrument employed is a dat 
col, on an upright axis. Lightning 
affects the coil, which the tor 
rotates until he ascertains the direction 
from which the strongest signals are 
received. 

Turning the coil in stages, he counts 
the clicks caused by lightning in a given 
time, and knows Ahat the point from 
which most clicks come is the direetion 
in which the storm is raging. 


Unheard Thunder and Unseen 
Lightning 

Three men at three stations work 
to the same end, marking on their maps 
the direction from which the storm- 
sounds come to them, and when all 
three lines are brought on to one map 
the point at which the lines intersect 
gives the centre of the storm. So 
science knows where unheard thunder 
crashes and unseen lightning is leaping 
across the sky . 

While this new development is search- 
ing the air, the older science of analysing 
and locating subterranean disturbonces 
continues with increasing activity. 

Every tremor of moment by which our 
planet is shaken is recorded by an 
instrument called the seismograph. Set 
deep down in the earth in a firm bed 
of concrete it picks up each earth- 
movement and records it automatically 
on paper, so that if a sea-floor gives 
way in some part of the ocean which we 
shall never discover, or the earth is 
heaved up or crushed down in a land 
from which details may not reach us 
for weeks, the seismograph tells us of 
it instantly. ; 

There Are No Ghosts 

In the days before the seismograph 
our inland lakes were known to sway, 
to ebb and flow, under the influence of 
distant earthquakes ; and in Scotland 


the idea was utilised for a primitive but. 


novel recorder. It was simply a large 
_basin of treacle, placed near the Comrie 
Fault, itself the result of a gigantic 
trending of the earth, where earthquakes 
may be frequently felt today. When 
the earth shook the treacle was dis- 
turbed in its basin, and the strength 
and direction of the tremor were shown 
by the marks left on the side of the 
basin by the treacle after its level had 
been disturbed. 

The seismograph has upset the basin 
of treacle, but it has upset, also, the old 
ghost stories of the days of our grand- 
fathers. The midnight rattling of 
window frames and the mysterious 
opening of casements, the fluttering of 
curtains and movements of furniture, 
even the opening of doors in “ haunted 
chambers ” were all pitilessly deprived 
of terror and romance when the seis- 
mograph came, for it shows these 
mysteries, wherever a test has been made, 
to arise from the cause that shook the 
treacle in the basin—distant earthquakes. 

There are no ghosts ; .there never weve. 
This blunt, truth-telling seismograph of 
the scientist is absolutely fatal to the 


ghost story. - 
_ FORTUNES IN APRICOT STONES 


Over a quarter of a million pounds 
- ‘igre made every year from apricot stones 
-- _. 23m California. Nearly 7ooo tons of 
pee stones are obtained from the fruit, and 
b Mitfrom these the chemist extracts two oils, 
Fone known as bitter oil of almonds, the 
Rother a new substitute for olive oil. Aton 

lof stones produces materials worth £40. 
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DISCOVERIES 
What Menare Finding Out 
EYES LIKE PEARLS 


By Our Scientific ic Expert 
It is a long step from finding pearls 
in oysters to masufacturmg artificial 
inom the eyes of fishes, but a 
+ has been taken ont in Amenca 


the manufacture of “ pearls’ from 
the crystalline lenses of the eyes 


GAME OF THE MERRY 
PANGOLIN 


Pretending To Be a Tree 


QUEER LITTLE FELLOW AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 


By a Minseum Correspondent 

‘hose who have never seen the animal | § 
in this picture will wonder what it is 
doing. It is easy to see that it is clinging | fches and sea animals, which are sai 
to the tree-trunk by the hind limbs and/¢o be almost indistinguishable from 
the scaly tail, but in reality it is pre- | senmine pearis. The lenses are solidified, 
tending to be a broken branch. and chemical salts are produced which 

Its attitude and the Hght-brown give them a natural pearl-like colour. 
colour of its throat easily deceive its THE DENTIST'S LAMP 
enemies; and at a little distance you Among the minor developments of 
yourself would be quite taken in. This electricity is a little electric lamp, not 
much bigger than a grain of rice, fitted 
into the tiny mirror which dentists 
use when a i to teeth. The 
brightness of the lamp can be controlled 
by a switch on the wall near the chair. 

STOKING BY MACHINERY 

A new system has been invented by 
which a ship burning a hundred tons 
vl coal a day can be stoked by machinery 
with only a third of the men now em- 
ployed. The ash and clinker are 
removed from the furnaces and the 
coal is lifted from the bunkers and put 
into the fumaces entirely by machinery. 
It will save men from one of the most 
fearful forms of toil. 

THE JEWELLER 8.0. 

Inscriptions recently discovered at 
Megara and Serabit, some of them 
dating back to 3500 B.c., tell of a mining 
expedition to Sinai by the Egyptians. 

Mr. Y. E. Peet, lecturer in Egyptology 
at Manchester University, has come to 
the conclusion that the Egyptians went 
to Sinai to look for turquoise, and for a 
turquoise colouring matter which was 
used for mannfactufing false turquoises. 

-Thas artificial jewellery is thousands 
of years old. 

A PLAQUE OF EGYPT 

One of the discoveries of the war has 
been that antimony will cure bilbarziosis, 
a terrible parasitic disease from which 
dwellers in Egypt have suffered since 
the time ci the Pharaohs. The parasite, 
which lives in crecks round Cairo, bores 
its way into human flesh. 

MILK UNDER PRESSURE 

. Milk is often subjected to Pasteur- 
isation, or heating for abont twenty 
minutes at a temperature of 145 to 150 
degrees Fahrenhcit, in order to preserve 
it, and sometimes chemical preservatives 
are added. The first is said to 
change the nourishing character of the 
milk, and the second method has many 
well-known objections. 

Amn American scientist, Professor B. H. 
Hite, has now discovered that the germs 
in milk can be killed by subjecting the 
milk to enormous pressure. The milk 
is put into steel cylinders, and a pressure 
of about filty tons to the square inch is 
applied, with the result that the microbes 
jare literalty squeezed to death. The 
nutritive and digestible properties of 
the milk are not affected. 

A NEW ELEMENT 

A new element similar to radium has 
recently been discovered in working 
the residues from pitchblende, the 


is a case of what is called mimicry, and 


The Fangolin that pretends 
to be a branch of a tree 


if we go to the Natural 
Vlisiory Muscum we can 
see this animal and many 
others imitating various 
objects in order to escape 
their enemies. Often, 
however, their enemies go 
in for mimicry, too, thus 
J enabling them to steal a 
march upon their prey, so 
that this game of make- 
belicve must be a very 
old one. This animal is 
called a scaly ant-eater, or a pangolin. 
It #8 found in China, India, Africa, and 
South-east Asia. The pangoelin in the 
picture is the West African pangolin. 
Its length is over two feet, but the giant 
pangolin may be five feet long. 

They all feed on insects, chiefly white 
ants, and are thus very useful in helping 
to thin the numbers of these destructive 
littte creatures, Pangolins have no teeth ; 
they catch their Py by putting out a 
long, slender, and sticky tongue. When 
they walk the hind feet are flat on the 
ground, but their front claws are curved 
against the soles of the feet, and are thus 
kept sharp. They can not only walk, 
but burrow and climb as well. The 
burrow of the Indian pangolin may be 
12 feet long and- lead to a large under- 
ground room six feet wide. 

The scales make the pangolins look 
like reptiles, but really they are mam- |. 
mals. The scales are built up of hairs 
cemented er, and lie on one 
another like the slates on the roof of a 
house. When these animals are alarmed 
they roll into a ball, and then the strong 
and scaly tail is a great protection. 

Wonderful Tail 

This tail, by the way, is often long ; 
the jong-tailed pangolin of Africa has a 
tail nearly twice the length of its body, 
and the number of backbone joints in 
its tail is 46—the largest number Inown 
in any mammal’s tail, 

A gentieman in West Africa once kept 
two pet ins, They were very bold, 
and climbed abont the room without 
taking any notice of him if be came in. 
They dimbed up the rough wooden 

by the feet and tails, and when u 3 
strength in about 2000 » as it 


playing at ‘‘ broken branches”? they A 

used to sway themselves about for fan. | gradually disintegrates ; the new element 
When they had climbed up to the]is thought in some cases to diminish 

ceiling they used to climb down head {to half strength only. in 18,000 years. 

first, and occasionally they would rofl] E: ts are being made to separate 

themselves up into a bail eos ciep core the new element from the others, 

the scales acting as a kind spring A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL 

which prev them getting hurt.} 

They slept rolied up in a comer, and the 

feet and scales would be into all | engio 

the hollows and crevices 50 ry they 
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obtained. The presence of actinium was 
discovered in these residues, the ac- 
tinium being produced by the new 


profactinium. Radium loses half its 
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could not be pulled og # 
want to come. Their ¥ 
brown and prominent ; 
black ants. puss 
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mineral from which radium is often} 


element, the parent substance, called [ 


MAMMOTH: 


SECRETS OF NATURE'S 
ICY PRISON-HOUSE 


Ancient Lord of Earth Appears 
After 1000 Centuries 


ASTOUNDING SIGHT JNA 
RIVER-BED — 


Thirty 
Antoine disappeared from Dreux, in 
France. ' His body has now been dis- 
covered in the town gasometer. 


The body was perfectly preserved, so 


were the clothes, so was a notebook in his 
pocket, with notes quite readable. We 
must therefore add coal-gas to the list 
ofagents which safeguard flesh and fabric 
against dissolution. . 
Pasteur showed us that if we can keep 
destructive microbes at bay flesh may 
escape decay, and all modern surgery 
is based on that discovery. No bacteria 
can live in coal-gas. e highly anti- 
septic waters of Irish peat-bog in Ire- 
land have this property in a large 
measure. An inquest was once held in 
Ulster on the body of a man whose 
costume showed he must have lain 
dead in a peat-bog for three centuries. 


What An Explorer Saw 

Ice, however, is the greatést nature 
preservative against decay, and there is 
nothing more wonderful than the way in 
which we discover mammoths, entire, 
upright, perfect: in. every way, though 
dead for 100,000 years. Just over 
seventy years ago, in 1846, a Russian 
surveyor saw one of these giants come 


up from its grave. It was in the region - 


between the rivers Lena and Indigirka, 
where a summer of extraordinary heat 
caused a great thaw of the frozen earth, 
with a huge tearing up of trees, peat, and 
soil, and a changing of the course ofa river. 

The ice, turned to warm water below, 
aided the warmed river above to detach 
masses of land on the river’s new bank, 


and suddenly, before the eyes of the ~ 


explorer, “‘a horrible black, giant-like 
mass was thrast out of the water, and 
we beheld a colossal elephant’s head, 
armed with mighty tusks, with its lon 

trunk moving in an unearthly manner.’ 


Fifty Men and Horses 

A chain and rope, attached firmly toa 
post in the ground, were .thrown over 
the neck of this huge creature—a mam- 
moth, as it proved to be—and during 
the next 24 hours the body, thus 
anchored upright’ in its grave, was 
released by the underlying soil. Then 
50 men and horses dragged the giant 
farther inland, and revealed a mam- 
moth 13 feet high, 15 feet long, with 
tusks eight feet long, a stout trunk six 
feet long, colossal limbs, and a_tail 
with hair at the tip. The animal 
was fat and well grown. Death had 
taken it in its prime, swallowed alive 
in a bog which afterwards froze and 
remained frozen for 100,000 years. 

The body was torn open, and in the 
mammoth’s stomach was the last meal. 
The examination of the animal was still 
in progress, when suddenly the ground 
gave way bodily. The men leaped for 
life to their boat, but: the mammoth 
was swallowed up by the waves. 


What the Mammoth Lived On - 

But it had not appeared in vain, ‘The 
brief examination had solved the age- 
old problem as to how these giants 
lived so far to the north. Elephants feed 
among trees bearing fruit and foliage 
all the year round, but it was thought 
that mammoths must have  disap- 


peed in a sudden wave of cold which 


illed them all at one fell swoop. Now 


the fir-cones and young growths of pine - 


years ago a man named - 


a LM 


rhe, 
in this creature’s stomach revealed the, . 


ammoth must have de-» 
animal, and found 25 


of pines and firs 


eeould have survived 
man fought the mamy 


August 2, 1919 


T was the misfortune of Cristoforo 
Colombo that he was born an 
{talian. Also, it was his good fortune, 
for he had an Italian’s fine imagination. 
He was a poet who wrote his poetry in 
deeds instead of words. 

For seven years he tried to persuade 
somebody to set him up with ships that 
he might find a way westward to India ; 
and then he persuaded the king and 
queen of Spain. The Spaniards about 
the throne, who said he was mad, were 
greatly annoyed when he discovered a 
forgotten America, and they were his 
enemies ever afterwards. 

Five centuries before Columbus redis- 
covered America it had been known to 
the fierce, roving Northmen ; but South 
Europe never heard of it, and when the 
Northmen became civilised and_ less 
roving, they forgot about it. So the 
credit due to Columbus is complete. 

For his reward the Spaniards gave 
him nothing but trouble, and even in 
death he had no rest, for he was buried 
twice in Spain, then twice in America, 
then twice in Spain again, the last time 
in a hero’s grave in Seville. But really 
he belonged first to Genoa, where he was 
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MEN OF THE MAP—COLUMBUS & NAPOLEON - HANS ANDERSEN & TENNYSON 


born, and next to all the world he 
served ; but least of all to Spain. 


I epiipaccon on the deck of a British 

warship, overthrown, and leaving 
Devonshire for a lonely life in mid- 
Atlantic because he could not be trusted 
if he were free, had points of likeness to 
the Kaiser today; but Napoleon was 
not a tinselled actor, shouting frothy 
speeches, but a great, though unscrupu- 
lous, man of genius. 

He turned his genius to evil courses, 
until his ambition for power became a 
danger to mankind, and at last he was 
overthrown at Waterloo and exiled to 
St. Helena. There he died, and his body 
was afterwards removed to Paris, where 
it lies in a gorgeous tomb. He. was one 
of the great bad men of the world. 


ANS ANDERSEN was the fairics’ pen- 
man, That he was born to be, for 
he was a poor lad with but little educa- 
tion, yet he could not keep from writing, 
and soon he wrote so well that he won 
the attention of all the world, and the 
King of Denmark gave him a pension. 
Mrs. Browning, the poet, who lived in 
Italy, once wrote a poem in which the 
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Within this belt the sun ts 
overhead at noon in Augu t 


Equator —the middle 
fine round the globe 


Aug. This Week in History 


3. Columbus sailed from Palos for America, 1492 


Lake Victoria Nyanza discovered by Speke, 1858 


4 Hans Andersen died at Copenhagen, 1875 
English captured Calais, 1347 


6. Lord Tenn, son born at Somersby, Lines, 1809 
7. Ottawa chosen capital of Canada, 1858 

8. Napoleon left Torbay for St. t le'ena, 1815 

9. Britain ceded Heligoland to Germany, 1890 


Dryden born at Aldwinkle, Northants, 1631 


D. Polendc utup by Austria, Russia, & Prussia, 1772 
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Turkestan, are shaded on the map. 
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World Weather 
of the world at present, the south-west of the 
United States, the Sahara, Soudan, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 


and Capetown. The Nile fl 1od is reaching its full depth. The hot south 
* wind, calied the Solano, is beginning to blow from the African desert 
The overhead sun is returning towards the Equator. 


South of Europe speaks to the North 
and the North to the South, each asking 
the other to send: to it its own best gifts ; 
and one appeal from the South was that 
the North world send it “‘ a man of men.” 
And so from the North came Andersen, 
“Oh, but must you take him again ?”’ 

Saith the South to the North. 

That was Mrs. Browning’s way of saying 

what a delightful man the children’s 

fairy writer was. 

| Bae TENNYSON was one of the poets 
who lived a completely satisfactory 

life as a poet. : 

Poets divide about equally into those 
who have lived as poets should and 
those who have lived as they should not. 
The great poets who need not be 
apologised for are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare—as far as we know— 
Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. Those 
who have to be apologised for are 
Dryden, Pope, Coleridge, Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, and Swinburne. 

Tennyson lived’ the life of a poet, 
thinking high thoughts nobly, from 
early youth to extreme age, and he 
wrote very few lines that he could wish 
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ZANZIB 


INDIAN OCEAN 


Rain is falling in W. India, China, 
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to have blotted out. In that respect he 
stands with Milton and Wordsworth. 
and with these two and Shakespeare h-~ 
makes up a quartette of English poets 
of unquestioned greatness. 


PLACES ON THE MAP 


Astrakhan. The Russian Bolsheviks have 
lost Astrakhan and the lower part of the 
River Volga. - 

Great Wall of China. This ancient forti- 
fication, 1600 miles long, was built 2125 
years ago. 

Perm. This Russian manufacturing town 
has been taken by the Bolsheviks. 

Shantung Peninsula, in China, was 
awarded by the Peace Treaty to Japan. 
but China has not agreed, and has on this 
account refused to sign the Treaty. 

Victoria Nyanza. The great Central African 
lake. one of the sources of the Nile, found 
by Speke, is about as large as Scotland. 

Zambesi. The fishing season on the 
Zambesi and other S. African rivers is now 
at its height. 

Palos. From this port Columbus set 
sail for America, and to it he returned. 

Tsaritsin. South Russian railway centre 
captured from the Bolsheviks. 

Kharkof. North - westward line of 
Denikin’s advance against the Bolsheviks. 
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Where They are Harvesting 
The wheat harvest is in full activity in Canada and Russia, and is 
beginning ia Holland, South England, Belgium and Poland. 
sugar estates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil are busy. 
picking of cotton is beginning in the United States, India, and Egypt. 
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MYRIADS OF GREENFLIES | STOPPING FIRES IN MINES| ROCK-A-BYE JOHNSON 


Population of a Farm 


The greenfly is one of the greatest 

sts of mankind, and all over the world 
it is being fought, but without much 
success, 

An experiment was carried out last 
year on a farm in the United States 
to see how many there were in a given 
area. No less than 210 pounds weight 
of the insects were collected from a 
twelve-acre field of vetch, in which 
there must have been altogether 350 
pounds of flies. 

A count of a small quantity showed 
that there must be about a quarter of a 
million to the pound. There would, 
therefore, be nearly 90,000,000 green- 
flies on the twelve acres, or 7,500,000 to 
anacre. How many greenflies are there 
in the world ? 


Coal-Dust Danger 


Coal-dust floating in the air in clouds 
is just as likely to cause explosions in 
coal-mines as fire damp, and: there are 
three ways of overcoming the danger. 

The commonest method is to use 
water to lay the dust. Then there is the 
plan of rendering the dust non-inflam- 
mable by mixing with it ordinary rock- 
dust. This is done by applying a coating 
of the rock-dust to various parts of the 
mine, and the plan is very effective. 

Another way is to set up a trough 
filled with rock-dust in various parts of 
the mine. When an explosion occurs the 
dust is automatically thrown from the 
troughs to the floor of the mine, and the 
cloud of incombustible dust filling the 
air at this point stops the passage of the 
burning coal-dust. 


On the Tree-Top 


A wonderful feat has been performed 
at a new lumber mill at Clear Lake, 
Washington. 

A famous lumberman, Dogger John- 
son, climbed up a giant fir, 170 feet 
high, taking an axe with him, and 
chopped off the top of the tree. When 
the top was nearly severed he swayed 
the tree backwards and forwards until 
the crown fell off. Then he ‘climbed 


{on to the flat top although it was 


only 18 inches in diameter, and 
waved his hat to the crowd below, 
to whom he appeared little bigger 
than a speck. 

While waving on the summit of the 
tree, he was photographed from the 
ground, and the picture is given on 
our back page. 


MONEY FOR A KING 
Amir and His War Bills 


There was a time in English history 
when kings who were short of money 
appealed to their subjects to help them 
out with gifts. The gifts were called 
benevolences. 

But the system did not work. People 
soon grew tired of dropping gifts into 
the bottomless pocket of a pitiless king. 
* Now the new Amir of Afghanistan is 
starting the plan afresh. He is stopping 
all taxation, and asking his people to 
give him the money for making war. 

It is an excellent plan from the point 
of view of peace, for those who want 
war can pay for it, and those who want 
peace need not pay The Amir, who has 
‘been hurried by bad advisers into a war 
with Great Britain, will no doubt in 
this way, damp out his; little wars, 
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The war is over and gone, Vic- 
tory Day has come and gone, and 
everywhere there is hope in the 
hearts of our people. 

We shall remember for ever, 
as We grow up, the ercat joy of 
these days and the sight of Lon- 
don with the waving flags. How 
glorious was our Nelson’s column 
With its streamers blowing in the 
wind ! ; 

And in the heart of this grea 
scene, standing out amid it all 
for years in the memory of some 
of us, will be the picture of a 
mother. God knows how greatly 
they have suffered, these mothers 
of our boys, and there sat one 
of them. She was sitting in 
the very heart of Whitehall, in 
that part of the seven-mile route 
where feeling became deepest, 
till the heart overflowed. 

Here was raised a dignified 
white column in memory of ‘‘ Our 
Glorious Dead,” and one could not 
but feel that about this spot 
would gather a viewless throng, 
drawn by the love that centred 
on the place. If anywhere those 
absent souls could be made to 
know that their sacrifice had been 
the price not of Defeat but Vic- 
tory, this was the spot, where a 
nation offered to them its grati- 
tude and immortal memory. 

Here, in the very heart of 
England, her own heart was 
bared—here in Whitehall, where 
all that Britain has become so 
wondrously throughout the world 
is intimately centred ; and here, 
waiting long on the kerbstone 
with a little basket of food, sat 
«a woman who was a type of the 
mothers of this homely nation 
that had found its glory in its 
duty. ‘‘ You mean to see the pro- 
cession, mother,” said one to her. 

“No,” was the reply; “I don’t 
care much for the procession ; 
but I do mean to sce Foch and 
Haig salute my son Jim.” 


And presently she saw pass the | 
great Marshal of redeemed 
France, a knightly figure, baton 
in hand, with Sir Douglas Haig, 
sad with a thousand memories 
amid his matchless triumphs. ‘She 
saw them pause, she saw them— 
one with baton raised, one with 
uplifted hand—pause in their 
ride and salute herJim; Jim who 
left his mother to save his mother-. 
land ; Jim the courageous, Jim 
the immortal: she saw Foch and 
Haig and Pershing and Beatty 
standing there, saluting Jim. 


Yes; her son Jim, and all the 
sons who were not there, those 
who sleep in France beneath the 
sun that never yet in all its 
rolling ages had looked down on 
such matchless men. We will not 
forget them; we will march 
from War to Peace thrilled with 
the thought of how they died and 
what they died for, the greatest 
heroes since the world began. 


the stewards. 
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Fleet, the cradle of the 


The Land of Hop2 

HE best scenes are often the unex- 
pected, and one of the finest effects 
produced in the Peace Celebrations was 
not according to plan. In the Central 
Hall at Westminster 2400 children were 
gathered, and as they were leaving the 
organist played the rcsounding chords 

of ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory.” 
It was not supposed the children would 
sing it; but sing it they did. They 


leapt at the stirring sound, and ‘‘ We 


couldn’t hold them down,” said one of 
They burst eagerly into 
irrepressible song, their love of thcir 


country welling up into music, natural 
as that of birds welcoming the spring 
and sweeter because of the thought that 
mingled with its joy. 


A land of glory it is, this land of ours ; 


adand of hope, too, with all these growing 
boys and girls who love it so. 
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France is Herself Again—President Poincare 
® 
The Amazing Chancellor 


Ww will ever quite understand the 


German mind that made the war ? 
All the world knows how the British 


Ambassador in Berlin called on the 
German Chancellor to try to stop the 
war, and how the Chancellor declared that 
for the British Government to declare 
war for a scrap of paper was terrible. 


The Chanoelior has now written a 


book in which he explains away this 
incident, and he thinks it a pity that 
Sir Edward Goschen should have 
described this “‘ private oonversation.” 
But what is strange in this Chanocellor’s 
book’ is this—that he complains that at 
least Sir Edward Goschen, if he must 
describe this conversation, ought to 
have added that on taking leave of the 
Chancellor he burst into tears and 
asked to be allowod to remain a little 
longer till he recovered his composure. 


That, evidently, to a German mind 


jis something the British Ambassador 
should have been ashamed of. 
what a gulf there is between Germany 
and the civilised world. 
everlasting glery of this country that 
its strong men broke down when they 
saw the frightful suffering Germany was 
deliberately bringing on the world. 


It shows 


It is to the 


B 
The rain comes when the wind calls + 
The fiver knows the way to the sea ; 
Withont a pflot it runs and falls, 
Blessing all lands with fts charity. 
; EMERSON * 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


@® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


journalism of the world 


Motorways and Raifways 
I? is said that there are, roughly, a 
million motor vehicles oa our roads 
today, and a great expert predicts that 
in a few years more there may be three 
millions more. It looks as if instead of 
motors feeding railways the time will 
come when railways will act as feeders 
to motors. Lord Montagu thinks it 
possible that railways may even be 
converted to high-speed motorways. 

Great things we shall live to see. 


® 
Th2 Ill-Mannered Taximan 

HE most ill-mannered men in London 
are the taximen. Most of them 
have stayed at home and made small 
fortunes while other men have been giv- 
ing up their lives; and they spoil the 
joy of life for thousands of people every 
day by displaying in our London strects 
manners that would be more at home in 
Prussia. We wish they would follow the 
advice of the London magistrate who 

said to one of them the other day : 

“ Always be civil to those who wish 
to hire you. Of course, I know you will 
never stop if signalled to in the streets, 
but do not pass by rudely. Do it gently, 
with a smile and wave of the hand.” 

It seems too much to hope for, but if 
all cabmen with good manners would 
wear a badge to say that they will 
neither rob nor abuse the public it would 
make things much pleasanter all round. 


& 
Tip-Cat 
I F the Government will not. take action, 


says somebody, the wheels of in- 


dustry will have to .be stopped. He 
seems to be afraid of a revolution. 


iC] co} iC) 
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SOCIETY WEDDING 
Event of the Season in the Countryside 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit officiated at the 
wedding of Lad’s Love and Sweet Cicely, 
The Canterbury Bells played Alleluia, 

7 ® ® ) 

The bride’s dress was of Satin Flower 
and the presents included a Golden 
Rod, Pearl Grass, and Silver Weed. 

® ° e 

Marguerite carried a Parasol Fungus 

to protect her from the Sunshine Flower, 


_ The Happy Couple 


King Fem wore a Golden Crown and 
sat on a Queen’s Cushion. 
e @ e 
The Queen of the Meadow, wearing a 
Lady’s Mantle trimmed with Silver Fir, 
was present with Good King Henry, 
wearing a Golden Crown. 
® ® e 
The children had a good time at the 
garden party. There were Jujube Trees, 
Codlings and Cream, and Candytuft. 


@ 
The Iron Cross Sale 
is an ill wind that blows nobody, 
any good, and there is an enormous 


T’ 


Not yet demobilised: Private enter: | Sl of iron crosses on the banks of the 


prise. 
) ® ® 


Rhine. Nobody wants the tons of 


, crosses the I<aiser gave his troops, and 


Little Willie declares that the Allies the Germans are doing a brisk business 
can have nothing but his dead body, | in selling them as souvenirs to the men 


He has heard that the good die young, 
and flatters himself. 
e e e 
“ The world is not at peace,”’ declares 
’ Mr. Harry Gosling. It 
wasn’t on Peace Day, 
anyhow. 


) @ 

A sign of Peace : Coal 
economists are telling 
everybody to cease 
firing. 

c) c) 

A morning paper says 
the Kaiser is still exer- 
cising many minds. 
This will surprise thoge 
who thought he had 
none. 


C) C) 
The German fleet 
ended, after all, in the 
firing line. Itwas scut- 


I sweets = wero tled. 


© ® 
The Tottenham man 
who dug upa watch on 
; his allotment wonders 
how often, without knowing it, he has 
been working over-time. 


@: ® rc) 
Expensive habits: Law suits. 
® 


AChild’s Prayer Before Sleeping 


O! Thou, whose captain I account myself, 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O! defend me still. 
SHAKESPEARE 


of our Army of Occupation. Peter Puck 


; wonders why they did not sell their 
, ships as souvenirs to. American million- 


aires instead of sinking them. 
@ 
The Long and Short 

6 leas! public is never satisfied. It is 

now complaining that tradesmen 
are giving short weight, yet during the 
war it objected just as much to long waits. 

8 
The Rudest Man 

Gontsony has been trying to find a 

story of the rudest man, and he 
is said to be a judge who was passing in 
procession through Westminster Hall 
when a button on his gown caught in a 
fine piece of lace a lady was wearing. 
He stopped, took out his knife, and 
prepared, as everyone thought, to cut 
off the button and set the lady free; 
but instead he cut a hole in the lace, 
and passed on. A man could hardly be 
ruder than that. 


@ 
The Politest Man 
BIER the rudest man, the politest. 
Perhaps he was that opponent 
of Thackeray in an election. The novelist 
and a peer were standing for Parliament, 
and the peer knew well how great a man 


was opposing him. They met in the ~ 


street one day, and Thackeray, saying 
good-bye, shook hands, with the words 
“May the best man win.” ‘I hope 
not,” said the peer. 


q 
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FAMOUS MAN OF. 
THE HILLTOPS 


Picking Up a Hundred 
Thousand Stones 


NATION’S HONOUR FOR A 
VILLAGE GROCER 


It is good to see that the Government 
has recognised the splendid scientific 
work of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of 
Ightham, in Kent. 

Mr. Harrison has been “ picking up 
stones” on his Kent hilltop for fifty 
years and more, and his work has thrown 
a flood of light on the ancient history of 
man. It has all been explained in My 
MAGAZINE (for August 1918), and there 
is no more enthralling story anywhere 
than tlre story of Mr, Jarrison’s 
devotion to knowledge. 


He is one of the diggers-up of truth, 


a man who reads our history in the rocks ; 
and it may be said of him that because 
the world would not listen to his gospel, 
he made the very stones themselves cry 
out. The thousands of stones that he 
has found bearing marks of human 
shaping are witnesses to the life of 
man a million years ago. 
Love of Knowledge 

Mr. Harrison must have picked up 
hundreds of thousands of stones in his 
search for stones that bear the marl: of 
human hands upon them, and out of 


——$_____ 


| Hostel of St. Dunstan in Regent's Park. 


these he has kept at least ten thousand 
of them—ten thousand witnesses to) 
the amazing life of man. Tle must have | 
spent at least fifty thousand hours of his | 
life on the old plateau round Ightham ; 
he must have walked about it for a} 
hundred thousand miles ; he must have 
carried tons and tons of stones upon his 
back; and he has done it all for the love 
of knowledge, and not for the love of 
money, for he is only a village grocer, 
and he has lost money and not made it | 
by his work. | 
He would worl: J! doy for nothing, 
and work for his Pread at night; he. 
would spend his day on the hills, and his 
evening at the counter; he would take 
noholidays; he would (iimb s00fectevery | 
day before he reached iis working place, , 


and many a time |i) lias porneed upon 
a stone that gave Jini ere delight than | 
if it had been alittle bog of sovereigns 


True Gospel! of Happiness 

He loves this little world that he has 
made his own. “J call it mine,’ he 
says, ‘*‘ because I own it in that sense in 
which ten thousan:) (in use ihe same 
thing and noman interfere with another. | 
To whom does the \pollo Belvedere 
belong but to all who have eyes to sce 
its beauty ? So my little world belongs 
to all, and therefore to me. Yos; Lam 
very rich, as every man may be. In 
these twenty miles of chalk platean | 
find the material so ric} that J have had 
time to work out only one small frag- 
ment of it, and how cin | be richer if | 
have a thousand timncs more wealth 
than Ican use?” [t is the true gospel 
of happiness, and if it has not brought 
Mr. Harrison riches, it has brought him 
pleasure and fame. 

Now Mr. Harrison is crowing old, and 
the Government has recognised him by 
pi ae hina vey aay pension. Writing 

is thankfulness for this to the Hditor 
of the Children’s Newspaper, Mr. Harri- 
son adds this pleasant 1.5. to his letter : 
I was once an able \1, 

And brisk as a big buzzing bee, 
But now that I’m past cighty-one, 

I am put in the grade of C3. 

But, C3 though his body be, our old 
friend bas still an Ar mind, and we wish 
him well. 


ON A GREAT AIRSHIP 
Jt may be news to many people to 
Ileam that there was ample room for 


exercise on R34. Joining the cars 
beneath the balloon was a gangway 


. about a yard wide and 650 ft. long. 


This was curtained in; and the men 


could look out through holes. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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FOUR BLIND M 

Here is the story of one of those brave 
deeds which thrill all hearts. The 
heroine is Miss Zoe Stein, one of the | 
voluntary nurses who helps the blinded | 
soldiers and sailors at the nobly planned 


Blind rowers steered by Miss Stein 
were being coached for a race on the 
Thames at Putney, when, in rough 
water, the boat filled and overturned. 


EN IN A BOAT. 


not know where to swim, and only Miss 
Stein was near enough to help them. 

She rescued the one who could 
swim, and with him clung to the over- 
turned boat, while she called to the other 
swimmers to tell them where the boat 


not 


found it, and held on to it till a launch 
reached them and took them aboard. 
It is deeds like this that show how the 


[NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


; , Over 330 million War Savings Certifi- 
| was, and, guided by her voice, they all} cates have now been sold. 


' . al . 

; On its first journey R 34 took up 3t 
men, three dogs, and a Cat. 

| The Rolls-Royce engines now in use 


Three of the rowers could swim and | girls of today are holding their own in| have over a million horse-power, 


one could not. But the blind soldiers did 


the company of our brave men. 


HOW PETER PUCK WILL SAVE THE COAL 


By Using a Burning-Glass 


Peter Puck will not be able to afford the extra six shillings a ton on coal, and has thought out 
various ways of keeping himself warm this winter 


But Not With This 


FRANCIS DRAKE’S CUP COMES TO LIGHT 


cclebrating the triumphs | 
of the first men to Hy across the At- 
lantic, there reappears in the world a 
magnificent reminder of the first cap- 
tain who sailed round the world, our 
immortal Drake. It is a loving-cup, 
stamped with the map of the world as 
it was known at that time, and it was 
a gift to Drake from Queen Elizabeth. 

It matters not at what point we 
touch the hfe of Drake, romance thrills 
it everywhere, and romance enriches 
this old cup three centuries after 
his death, 

He goes out to chastise the enemies 
of England, and gathers riches that 
make him a prince in wealth as he was 
in daring and ardour. He braves the 
terrors of Panama to climb a tree and 
look for the first time on the Pacific, 
and there and then he “ besonght 
Almighty God of His goodness to give 
him life and leave to sail that sea in an 
English ship.” 

His prayer was granted, for he not 
only sailed in that sea, he sailed around 
the world. 

For the first time he saw a cocoanut 
on that voyage. He brought it home, 
and in the belief which marked all the 
great men of his age, he presented it to 


As we are 


the queen as a dragon's egg 
had it mounted in gold, and returned it 
to him with a figure of the Golden Hind 
on the top, and the motto ‘‘ Thus great 
things arise from small.”? She also gave 
him this loving-cup exquisitely wrought 
and engraved, divided into upper and 
lower halves as the carth is by the 
Equator, 

Now, when the great captain yielded 
up his spirit at Nombre de Dios, after 
they had taken his body a league from 
shore, where “‘ amid a lament of trum- 
pets and the thunder of guns the sea 
received its own again,” his will was 
found and read. He left all his property 
to his widow save this cup, and that was 
to be sold to pay his debts, 

It was disposed of to a man named 
Thomas, a stoht Devonian, and it has 
remained in the Thomas family ever 
But for a century it has been 


since. 
lost. During the early years of the 
nineteenth century an eccentric old 


widow, in order to spite her husband’s 
heirs, took the cup and other plate and 
bricked it up in a cellar. They were 
never found again until this year, and 
they have now been brought to light in 
the old cellar of the man who bought 


of savi them from 
the cup from the widow of sea oi um whichafees yg i 
igitized by 


! Jrlizabeth | 


Bush and forest fires are causing 
| grave concern in Canada, where rain is 
urgently needed. 

Finland has 
| Traffic. She is 
) Europe to do so. 

The hydrophone, an instrument for 
picking up sounds in water, is now used 
for @ range of 230 miles at sea. 

Napoleon's sword has been 
from an academy in Germany, to which 
| Marshal Bliicher presented 1t. 
| Half a million head of cattle are 
starving round Montreal owing to the 
destruction of food through drought. 

A lady who left £7000 to the Gordon 
| Boys’ Home left her daughter in 
| poverty, and the Home is now giving 
back to the daughter £2000. 
| Ajl the world has wondered at the 
vigour of M. Clemenceau, the great 
| Prime Minister of France, who is now 
78. One reason for his remarkable fitne 
is that he never touches alcohol, 

A Blind’s Man's Watch 

Every Belgian soldier blinded in the 
war has received from the Queen of Bel- 
giunt a watch that strikes the hours, 
There are sixty of them, 

Explosive Force 

\ tremendous explosion in Cardiff 
Dock blew several men higher than the 
masts of ships, and one man was blown 
from the deck of a ship, over a shed, on 
to an iron roof, 

A Soldier's Toy 

Somebody in France has inyented a 
jolly musical instrument for disabled 
soldiers. It is called La Varinette, and 
is only three inches long. It can be 
played without hands, and it is said that 
}1its imitations of the fiddle, the mando- 
| line, and the clarionet are remarkable. 
It can also make ‘‘ animal noises,” 

Treasures in a Garret 

A newspaper reader has just recalled 
that fifty years ago his father found a 
heap of very precious documents lying 
as rubbish in a garret at the Admiralty. 
They were all in the beautiful hand- 
| writing of Samuel Pepys, who wrote the 
famous diary, and was a clerk at the 
Admiralty, and they were rescued, and 
are now to be moved to the Public 
Record Office. 


the Drink 
country 1 


prohibited 
the first 


stolen 


FLYING TO THE HOTEL 

A small American ‘airship, 160 feet 
long, has flown with five passengers 
from Akron, in Ohio, to Cleveland, and 
Janded on a platform on a hotel roof. 

A strong wind was blowing and rain 
was falling when the airship arrived, but 
the pilot slowly steered over the roof, 
and kept the engine working against 
the wind. Ropes were then let down 
and caught by a landing gang, who pulled 
the airship down to the platform, which 
measured 50 feet by 30 feet, permitting 
the passengers to descend easily and 
safely to the hotel. 


MINES IN DANGER. 


The Yorkshire mines have  beea 
put in great danger by a strike 
of the pump-men. The mines were 


threatened with destruction owing to 
the rapid inrush of water. In one mine 
20,000 gallons of water were rushing in 
every minute, and in another mine it js 
estimated that 30,000,000 tons of coal 
have been permanently lost. 

As this paper went to press the 


Government was sending down men from” 


the Navy to pump the mines in the hope 
his calamity, 
rences, 
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League of Nations and Its Family 


WORLD’S COUNTRIES 


IN THE GREAT PEACE} 


2. People of the Young Italian 
Nation and Their Great Qualities 


WHY A COUKTEOUS AND INDUSTRIOUS RACE IS MOSTLY POOR) 


Here our International Correspondent will 
picture for us the countries in the League 
of Nations at the dawn of Peace, and give us 
glimpses of their place in history, their politics 
and problems, and the life of their Peoples. 

He will prepare us for that better under- 
standing of the Peoples of the World upon which 
the League of Nations must be built. This 
continues his story of Italy, begun last week. 

The character of the Italian People 
has been moulded by their history, but 
fifty years, which is the life of the 
Italian nation, is too short a space in 
which to change character. The 
Italians, therefore, are a simpler race 
than either the French or ourselves. 
We are grown-up nations ; the Italian 
nation is still in its youth. 


But, whatever they may lack in 
experience and worldly wisdom, they 
make up for by their graceful manners. 
With smiling courtesy they treat all 
visitors to their beautiful land. They 
even cheat politely, and rob with the 
agreeable ease of skilful conjurors. 
Whether one travels in Sicily and the 
south of the Peninsula, or in Central 
Tuscany, or in the Roman marches, or 
in the northern provinces which lie 
against the Alps, or on either of the 
coasts .washed by the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean Seas, one finds the 
Italians gay. and friendly, hard 
workers, abstemious in eating and 
drinking, enjoying simple pleasures, 
and delighting in the drama of life. 


Cabby in Italy 


If a cabman in Italy is dissatisfied 
with the fare you have paid him—and 
he will certainly be dissatisfied if he 
thinks he can get more out of you— 
he does not content himself with 
looking contemptuously at the money, 
or with a grumble or a sarcastic gibe ; 
he clambers down from his box, dashes 
his hat to the ground, and calls upon 
Heaven to witness that you arc 
dooming his entire family to perish by 
starvation. If two Italians disagree 
over some insignificant matter, they 
appear to visitors from countries of 
greater self-restraint to be about to 
fight to the death. In the expression 
of their emotions they are what we 
call “ theatrical.”” They éxaggerate, 
and enjoy exaggeration. The best way 


to get on with them is to treat it as 
a spectacle and enjoy it with them. 


Simplicity of the Peasant 


Their simplicity of mind is shown by 
their religious customs. They deco- 
rate the altars of their churches with 
wax dolls and paper or tinsel flowers. 
They burn tapers to gain the help of 
the saints; when they lose anything 
they appeal to Saint Anthony of 
Padua to help them to find it. People 
who have been cured of illness or 
injury after praying for assistance, 
hang up in the churches tiny models 
in silver of the organs affected—hearts, 
legs, or arms. Those who have been 
saved from shipwreck hang up little 
ships. To the Italians God and Jesus 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints are always near and real. Even 
robbers will pray for help before set- 
ting out to break into a house. 


With the same childlike but busi- 
nesslike interest the Italian peasant 
looks upon politics. He considers that 
the representative he sends to Parlia- 


“They provide for themselves almost 


ment is bound to do him favours in 
return for his vote. Thus at the 
Chamber of Deputies,in Rome vou 
may see one member being asked to 
secure a place in a Government office 
for.a constituent’s son, another being 
urged to work for the release of an 


imprisoned offender, another pestered | 


to help a farmer to get some small 
village contract supplying forage for 
horses or carting manure. 
Politics 

Unfortunately the opinion is held 
by many Members of Parliament also 
that in political life the chief thing is 
not the improving of government, but 
personal gain, and such politicians do 
their best for themselves, but not for 
their country. There is a great deal 
of bribery at elections. Sometimes 
the party in power uses its authority 
to keep out the other side by paying 
newspapers to support them, by 
threatening to dismiss men in the 
Service of the government, by putting 
policemen at the doors of voting-places 
to keep out Opposition voters. 

One consequence of bad government 
is that the Italian People are mostly 
poor ; we should call them very poor, 
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but in a country where the sun shines 
a great deal and the climate is mild, | 
it is possible to live in comfort with | 
very little money. The country people 
seldom eat meat. In some parts they | 
live chiefly on macaroni, which is made 
of wheat flour; in others, their prin- 
cipal food is maize flour, made into a 
kind of pudding called polenta. 


Industrious People 

Fruit grows in abundance. | The 
poorest can have figs and grapes in the 
autumn, and oranges in the winter ; 
and green vegetables and salads are 
found on the humblest tables. Light 
red wine is the drink of all classes. 

Although their diet is so light they | 
work long hours, and those who own! 
their little farms are very industrious. | 


everything they need. 


The itahians are good workers inj 


Wonder of a Ten-Acre 
Field 


MACHINE WHICH RUNS ALONE 
BY NIGHT AND DAY 


There are now several tarms in New 
Jersey on which machines do the work 
without human help. 

The land is divided into circles of ten 
|acres each, the vacant space between 
the circles being used for fruit trees, 
sheds, hay, chicken runs, and so on. 

In the centre of each circle rises a steel 

t, on the top of which is a drum. 
Fiera the drum runs a wire of tensile 
| steel, stretching to the edge of the 
circle, and guiding a small 4-h.p. tractor, 
which becomes absolutely automatic in 
operation. 
| From the edge of the ten-acre circle 
| it runs without human guidance to the 
centre of the field, stopping when all the 
wire is wound on to the drum. Plough- 
| ing, cultivating, harrowing, and hoeing 
are carried out with more precision than 
with horse-drawn implements, for the 
working tools are spaced exactly between 
| the circling rows,’so that small plants, 
| such as strawberries and peas, can be 
| automatically cultivated as easily as 
| corn, 
| The new tractor, which is called a 
|“ synmotor,”’ needs only to be set by 
| the farmer, and it will work for him 
| both day and night, threading its way 


| chopping a root. 


not stretch, and is preserved from rust 
by being electro-coated. The result is 
| that each operation is guided through- 
| out the circular field by the same length 
| of wire, after the farmer has made some 
little adjustment for the expansion and 
| contraction of the metal in summer and 
| winter, 

| The synmotor can be detached from 
| the central drum and used like an 
| ordinary farm engine for cutting roots, 
churning butter, and other odd work; 
if the New Jersey experiments 
| proceed successfully through the year, 
round ten-acre fields will spread through 


<|| the United States, enabling more work 


| to be done with fewer farm hands. 


“THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMEN’S”’ 
| The Rector of St. Clement Danes has 
been very pleased to have this little 
letter from a reader of the Children's 
Newspaper : ; 
I am too little to play ‘‘ Oranges 
and Lemons,” but father says if I buy 
a nut and bolt to help you to repair 
““the bells of St. Clemen’s * they will 
be merrily ringing when I am old 
enough to run round the room and 
play with my cousins—and so I am 
sending you half-a-crown to help to 


| ring the bells again. 


Several other children have sent the 


| Rector enough to buy a nut or a bolt, 


and Mr. Bickford sends his thanks to 
John Burnham, Elsie Cuellin, Madge 
and Sonny Ellis, some schoolgirls “at 
Newport ; Class 9 at Holbeach Road 
Boys’ School, Catford; Class 1 at 
Orchard Street Girls’ School, London ; 
the girls of Algernon Road School, 
Hendon ; and the children of the village 
school at Weston Underwood, Olney, all 
of whom have helped to set the bells of 
St. Clemen’s ringing merrily once more. 


WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY 

In 1904 the number of passengers 
using public vehicles on London high- 
ways was 7oo millions. In 1914 this 
figure had increased to 1401 millions, 


the towns also. They are a People 
with excellent qualities as well as 
charm. Their chief fault is that they 
do not insist on being better governed. 
Their troubles are due to their poli- 
ticians; their advantages, with the 
exception of the climate, are due to 
themselves. H. F. 


great | 2,100,000,000. 


and in 1919 it is expected to be 
This is about a quarter 
more than the population of the world, 
which is supposed to be about 1650 
millions, so that if we could watch all 
the passenger vehicles in London in all 
their journeys for nine months of the 
year we should have seen what the 
population of the world really means. 


‘AUTOMATIC FARMER! WONDER HALL 


AT WESTMINSTER 


Where to See What 
Your Country Can Do 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
FOR CHILDREN 


There are still a few more days 
for those who have not been to the 
Central Hall at Westminster to see the 
marvellous assemblage of wonders 
gathered there. There has been no more 
remarkable exhibition of British power 
and British brains and British enterprise 
Since we were born. 

Wonder upon wonder comes before 
us here—wonders of flight and wireless, 
wonders electric and chemical, and 
hundreds of ingenious and surprising 
things attract the eye. It is a great 
opportunity for schools to take their 
classes to see the marvellous powers with 


fwhich the heart of the British Common- 


wealth sets out on the journey through 
the Great Peace. We see here not only 
the powers that won the war, but such 
powers as will build up for this country 
a future mightier yet, until the curse otf 
war is swept from off the earth. To- 
morrow and Monday and Tuesday 
should be great children’s days in this 
great Hall of Wonders. 

For those who cannot go we note one 
or two more interesting things to be seen 
in this great exhibition, which has been 


with wonderful precision among the | organised by the British Science Guild 
plants, and seldom bruising a blade or | under the inspiration and energy of Sir 
This precision depends : Richard Gregory. and with the help of 
entirely on the quality of the guiding | hundreds of great business firms. 

wire, which is tempered so that it will | 


The Jolly Scooter 


Boys will be specially interested in the 
ABC Skoota- Mota, which has been 
derived from the ordinary playing 
scooter and a British aircraft engine. 

The A B C motor makers of Walton- 
on-Thames determined during the war 
to surpass everybody in  air-engine 
design, and they succeeded in making 
an aircraft engine weighing little more 
than a pound and a half for every unit of 
horse-power it developed. In_ giving 
power for weight the A BC became 
without a rival, and it has so remained. 

Now one of these tiny engines has 
been fitted to a scooter, with a drive 
direct on to the back wheel, by means of 
a rolling chain running in an oil-bath. 
We understand that this admirable 
little scooter has a speed-range from 
three to twenty miles an hour, and a 
remarkable power for climbing. It 
costs about £40. 

Birmingham and its Wonderful Lens 

One. secret of the triumph of our 
British airmen is concealed in a small 
lump of greenish-yellow glass, shown 
by Messrs Chance, of Birmingham. In 
1917 this firm received an urgent request 
to help the camera section of the Royal 
Flying Corps. The glass-makers turned 
to a firm of optical instrument makers, 
Messrs. Hilger, with whose help they 
were able to produce a greenish-yellow 
barium glass with remarkable qualities. 

Thanks to this new .glass, British 
machines carrying cameras were able 
to work five miles high, beyond the 
reach of guns. Even barbed wire 
was clearly photographed from a dis- 
tance of 25,000 feet, and all the Zeebrugge 
defence works, which British machines 
were not able to approach at ordinary 
heights, were clearly seen. 

No camouflage could hide it from 
these new British lenses in the stereo- 
scopic camera. 


Measuring 100,000th of an Inch 


An extraordinary means of “‘ seeing 
the invisible’ is found in a series of 
screw-thread measures, one of which 
shows if a measurement is faulty by a 
hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 

This is done by directing a little beam 
of electric light on to a mirror connected 
with the screws. The light falls a 
ruled scale, so that the finest possibx 
error in measurement becomes visible td, 
the unaided eye. 
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- A TOADSTOOL HUNT 
The Water Lily that Goes 


Allegro. mf 


THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN 


Set to Music for the Children’s Newspaper by Alicia Adelaide Needham a 


THE AIRMAN’S WHEEL 
How It Will Take Him 


to Sleep 


to Great Heights 


SWIFTS ON THE WING 


There was a crook-ed mar 
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n, and he went a crook-ed mile; Ile 
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RATEAU FAN AND HOW IT WORKS ! 


By our Aerial Correspondent 


By Cur Country Sorenepeneen= : $4 z i os oe ies 5 23 
Toadstools are now beginning to get $—9 = =-$ = ———- —— The great obstacle to flying at very 
Stine ec pie ws eis § rf vg <a> = - = ‘ i great heights is the thinness of the air, i 
expeditions more interesting an a nf = : : ; | 
fungus hunt. The variety in Solna and = a a fe -o- but the development of the Rateau fan, ! 
shape of these curious vegetable growths @24— = ST = already described in these columns, is 
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likely to overcome that difficulty, and 


is legion ;andit is easy, a little later in the 
year, to take an hour’s walk and find 
forty or fifty different kinds of toad- 


to enable a man to fly to heights un- 
dreamed of yet. ~ i 


stools if you know where to look. These 


range in tint through all the colours of 


the rainbow, and in form no twovarieties 
are alike. The majority are more or less 
like an open or closed umbrella—some 
are like an umbrella blown inside out. 

They grow in every conceivable spot 
—in pasture and meadow, in field and 
wood, by the roadside, on old walls 
and dry banks. 


The Mushroom Field 


Just now mushrooms are very much 
in evidence, the most familiar being the 
common variety, with white flesh, rosy 
to brown gills, and stout white stem. 

Potato fields are good places in which 
to look for them, and sometimes a whole 
field may be filled with them. Then 
there is the horse mushroom, the variety 
that usually finds its way to the London 
shops. The cap is more ball-shaped 
than that of the common mushroom, 
There are many other kinds, such as the 
tufted, the milk, the hedgehog, and so 
on. They are, unlike the majority of 
funguses, all good to eat. 


Interesting Funguses 

An interesting fungus is a variety of 
Mycena sometimes called the common 
cluster fungus, because it is usually, 
though not always, found growing in 
clusters on stumps or fallen trees. It 
looks like those little Early Victorian 
sunshades that we see in old pictures. 

We do not now find so many new 
kinds of wild flowers as we found a 
few weeks back, but we may look out 
for mugwort, globe thistle, and carline 
thistle. It is also worth while to go out 
at night to look at the water-lily. 

Take a lighted lantern, and you will 
find that the open blossoni has closed 
right up, the green sepals holding all 
together, and the flower has sunk almost 
beneath the surface of the water. But 
no sooner is the sun above the horizon, 
than the sepals open again and up comes 
the lily from its watery bed to open 
and float like a rait on the surface. 

The honeysuckle berries are now ripe, 
and the fruit of the Jime also, the bracts 
of which are falling. 


Birds, Beasts, and Beetles 

Among birds that will soon cease to 
sing are the coal tit and the linnet. If 
you are fortunate enough to live in one 
of the districts where it is still found 
you may see the bearded tit, or reedling, 
which haunts marshy places where there 
is plenty of sedge. We shall miss the 
swifts, which are now leaving us. 

Wild rabbits are about in great 
numbers; and it is interesting to notice 
that while most of them scamper away 
aS you approach, one or two frequently 


find the old lady and the scalloped oak 
moths. C.R. {N 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Sow onion seed, both for standing the 
winter and for drawing young. Sow the 
main winter crop of spimach, plant out 
the late crop of broccoli, and water 
frequently. 
radishes for autumn use, 

Layer border carnations, and trans- | p, 
plant all seedlings of herbaceous plants 


the South West, and is setting earlier. 
Make another sowing of |20W 4 
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found a crook-ed six-pence up- on a 
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He bought a crook-ed cat, which 


crooked stile} 
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caught a crooked mouse—And they all 1 


ived to- ge-ther in a ~ lit-tle:crooked house ! 
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COULD WE PUMP COAL THROUGH ENGLAND? 


Will coal be pumped through England 
hke water ? The difficulties of sending 
coal from the mines to the various 
places where it is wanted have been 
enormous during the past two or three 
years owing to lack of transport, and 
apparently the difficulties will not 
diminish in the near future. 

In America a proposal has been made 
that coal should be pulverised at the 
mines, mixed with water, and pumped 
through large mains to every industrial 
centre. When it arrived it would be 
separated from the water in settling 
basins or centrifugal driers. 

For industrial purposes it is proved 
that the burning of powdered coal gives 
far greater efficiency than the Jarger coal, 
and many firms in America are now 
putting down machinery for pulverising 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, August 3 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


crouch on the ground, endeavouring to Sunday Tuesday — Friday 
remain unseen. Sunrise ee 527 am. 5.30 a.m. 5.34 a.m. 
The purple ground beetle, whose | Sunset -. S44 p.m. 8.41 p.m. 8.36 p.m. 
“wings have long ago disappeared, is | Moonrise 1.57 p.m. 3.59p.m.  6.26-p.m. 
worth hunting for; and you may also} Moonset —..11.16 p.m. 12.24 a.m. 3.4 a.m. 
High Tide.. 7.20p.m. 9.6 p.m. 12.25 p.m. 


Joonset : Black figures indicate next morning. 
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Sunday Tuesday Friday 


Other Worlds. Venus is getting lower in 
She is 


t her greatest brilliancy. 


BURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
‘or eight penny stamps the pub- 


lisher of the Children’s Newspaper, 


that were sown last month. Cuttings of | Pleetway House, Farringdon Street, 


pentstemons, antirrhinums, and some 
of the phloxes may be taken now. 


E.c. 4, will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 


coal at their works, and feeding it into 
their furnaces. 

Oil is pumped for hundreds of miles 
through pipe lines, and this method has 
proved cheaper than any other form of 
transport. One line in California is 170 
miles long, and has rr pumping stations, 
15 miles apart. The oil is forced through 
the pipe at a pressure of 800 pounds a 
square inch, and the delivery is at the 
rate of 25,000 barrels a day. 

For powdered coal the pumping 
stations would be located at about every 
30 miles, and there would be a pressure 
of half a ton to the square inch. Six 


thousand tons of coal could be delivered 
in a day through a 12-inch pipe, and 
30,000 tons through a 24-inch pipe, the 
coal being mixed with 50 per cent. of 
water, so as to forma kind of thick soup. 


Le daim 


Les rideaux Le bas 


Une voiture a quatre roues. 


three rings, 


The fan is a French invention for using 
the waste gas from exhaust pipes to 
increase the power of engines in thin 
air at high altitudes, 

The exhaust gases from the cylinders 
are led into a little turbine chamber, 
where is a steel wheel with a series of 
metal buckets attached. The waste 
gas strikes into the buckets and the 
wheel spins round, driving a shaft at the 
extraordinary rate of 30,000 turns a 
minute. On the shaft is an air com- 
pressor that feeds compressed air to the 
engine. This, however, is only done 
when the atmosphere thins at a height. 


The Ingenious Bye-Pass 


Between the exhaust gas-pipe and 
the turbine chamber is a_ bye-pass, 
working by means of a little metal 
drum which contains air at ordinary 
pressure. So long as the atmosphere 
outside the drum balances the air 
sealed inside, the bye-pass keeps shut 
and prevents the exhaust gases from 
acting on the turbine. When - the 
atmosphere thins and exerts less pressure 
on the outer membrane of the drum, 
the membrane swells from the inside, 
as the dense air sealed there tries to 
expand, This movement acts on the 
bye-pass and turns the exhaust gases 
to their work of compressing the outer 
atmosphere, in order to keep the engine 
going at full power. 

Such is the general arrangement by 
which airmen can now fly at a height of 
more than six miles above sea level in 
air so thin it cannot support life. For 
commercial machines and _ airships, 
which seldom or never range to an 
altitude at which compressed air is 
required by the engines, the Rateau fan 
might be employed to drive a dynamo. 

This would give a steady supply of 
electricity for wireless telegraph and 
telephone, and at night there would be 
a cheap electric supply for aerial flash- 
light signalling or for searchlights. 
From this source also could come power 
for lighting and cooking and all wireless 
work, With the exhaust pipes of five 
engines fanning up additional power to 
the crew there would be enormous 
possibilities of turning waste heat to 
geod use, E. W. 


FLYING ON THE GROUND 
What the Orientator Does 


A wonderful machine, known as the 
orientator, has been invented by a New 
York engineer, enabling a flying cadet 
to become familiar with all the sensa- 
tions of looping the loop, nose diving, 


and so on, without leaving the ground. 


It is a sort of cage, consisting of 
each working round a 


different axis. and arranged one inside 
the other, The rings are actuated by 
electric motors, and the pilot’s seat is 
fixed to the innermost one. By means 
of a “ joy-stick’’ the flight pupil can 
get the seat to turn upside down or to 
gyrate in any way, usual or unusual, in 

ying, so that he can, without danger, 
accustom himself to all the weird 
sensations of flying. 

Many sudden motions experienced in 
flight are only realised by means of 
brain impulses due to the “ internal 
ears,’’ and a pilot who does not know 
what they signify will often meet with 
in the orientator 


L’ananas est un fruit délicieux. 
Le train s’arréte au sémaphore. 
On a posé des rideaux propres. 
Jacques porte des bas noirs, 
Le daim est trés timide. 


UN MALIN 

Un paysan, voyageant en chemin de 
fer, se vantait de posséder une piéce de 
monnaie qui avait deux cents ans. 

“Ce n’est rien,” dit un autre voya- 
geur. “‘ J’en ai une, moi, qui a deux 
mille ans,” 

‘‘ Impossible,” dit le paysan. 

“Comment, impossible ? ”’ 

“Eh bien oui; comment peut-elle jan accident. Exercise in 
avoir deux mille ans, puisque nous ne | trains the airman to know these feelings, 


sommes qu’en 1919?” land Ca him for 
Digitized by Na OO 


CHAPTER 48 
A Bombing Expedition 


Martin felt as fresh as paint as 
he hurried down to where the Bat 
lay under a rough housing at the 
edge of the palace lake. Short as 
his sleep had been, the bath and, 
above all, the draught which Hymer 
had given him, had taken all the 
ache out of his body. His nerves 
were steady, and his eyes clear. 

With him went the priest and 
two men who were toaded with 
bombs. All the time that Martin 
had been away Hymer had kept 
his workmen hard at it, and now 
there was a big store of bombs and 
of powder in the temple. 

Though nearly sunsct, the heat 
was greater than ever. There was 
not a breath of air moving. and 
sullen-looking thunder-clouds were 
banking up in every direction. 

It was no sort of weather for 
flying, and Martin knew it. But 
the monstrous boulders from Odan's 
vast catapult still thundered on the 
roof of the palace, and gaping 
holes yawned in the golden casing 
of the great dome. Whatever was 
to be done to stop the bombard- 
ment had to be done quickly, or 
they would soon have the whole 
place about their cars. 

‘There was another danger, too— 
one which frightened Martin a lot 
worse than the bombardment of 
the palace. At any minute one of 
these great stones might pitch on 
the Bat and smash her inte kindling 
wood. ‘he quicker she was off, 
the better frem every point of view. 

They reached the lake; Martin 
«ot aboard, and the men began 
stacking the bombs in the cockpit. 
some of them gleamed a_ rich, 
reddish vellow in the evening light. 

* What on earth are these made 
of?" asked Martin, as he picked 
one up to put it in its place. 

©“ Gold,” answered the priest. 
“ There was no more bronze.” 

Martin fairly gasped. The priest 
looked worried, : 

“Will they not do as weil?” 
le asked anxiously. 

“Every bit as well,” Martin 
answered him. ‘‘ Only it seems too 
tunny. Gold in my country is the 
rarest metal. You can buy a ton of 
bronze for a few ounces of gold.” 

“Yon shall have all the gold you 
ike to ask for if we come out of this 
cafely,”” replied Hymer. ‘‘ And if 
you can do what you say you can, 
we may yet beat off these rebels.” 

“Don't” worry.’”.. said. Martin. 
“| think my plan_will work. All 
' am afraid of is that the storm 
may break too soon.” 

"Y, too, fear the storm,"’ said 
fIymez. “ Hasten, Englishman.”’ ’ 

Martin set his bombs in order. 
Me took the smouldering slow 
match which the priest handed him, 
and placed it where it could be 
reached casily. Suddenly he turned 
to Hymer. 

© Priest,” he said, ‘‘ will you come 
too? It would be a tremendous 
help if you would throw the bombs,”’ 
¢aplaincd Martin. ‘If there’s a 
storm 1 shall want both hands for 
the controls.” 

Tite priest’s decp-set cys glowed. 

“L thank you, my friend,” he 
aud. "There is nothing which 
would please me more greatly.” 

Stepping lightly as a boy, he fol- 


lowed Martin inte the body of the ; 


Bat und took-the observer's seat. 
Next moment the great engines 
roared, and the plane tore forward 
eactoas the lake. . 
There was no room to spare, sid 
it took Martin all he knew to rise 


before he reached the far bank. j rabbits into the shrubbery. Martin 


ut he did it safely, and a few 
moments fater was circling ligt 
above the roct of the palace; 

: — Si qe? 
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The appearance of the plane 
caused a sensation among the 
rebels. Many bolted for cover, but 
others, bolder, shot arrows at her 
in showers. Of course these failed 
to reach her, but all of a sudden the 
huge catapult twanged. and a stone 
as big as a twelve-inch shell came 
whizzing up. It was so well aimed 
that Martin actually felt the wind 
of it as it hurtled past. 

“ Check!’ he said sharply, and 
turned to Hymer. 

“Tm going for them,” he 
shouted. ‘‘ When. I’m over that 
engine of theirs drop a bomb.” 

Hymer nodded to show he under- 
stood. His keen old face was glow- 
ing with excitement. So far from 
being frightened, he was actually 
enjoying his rush through the air. 

Knowing how difficult it is to 
drop a bomb from a plane on a 
target, Martin had no notion that 
Hymer would get near the catapult. 
He swooped within a hundred feet 
of the ground,.and exactly as he 
got to his lowest point the priest 
flung two bombs at once overboard. 

Suddenly he gave a great shout. 
Martin, banking and circling. could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
the catapult in ruins and the ground 
strewn with dead rebels. 

‘Splendid!’ he cried in delight. 
“ That’s cooked their goose.” 

Hymer smiled grimly. 

“ That has stopped Odan’s stone- 
throwing for a time,” he said in 
Martin's ear. “ But, remember, it 
is only for a time. He will soon 
have a fresh catapult at work. 
Let us not waste » are time upon 
his followers, but strike at once 
at the spot of which you spoke.” 

Martin nodded, and wheeling 
again shot away atross the town. 


CHAPTER 49 
The Luring Away of Odan 


The storm was rising fast, and 
the look of the sky reminded 
Martin of that black evening when 
he had first reached the island of 
the Lemurians. Monstrous masses 
of sooty vapour rose like great 
ranges of mountains on every side, 
and, cven at the height at which 
they flew, the air was hot, sullen, 
and lifeless, re 

Speeding across the town they 
came to the suburbs where the 
great houses of the nobles stood, 
cach in its own grounds. 

Like all the Lemurian houses, 
these were built of the same dark 
red, hoavy -@une. But the one to 
which Hymer pointed was larger, 
more massive, and more gloomy- 
looking than the rest. : 

.Martin put his lips close to the 
priest's car. ; , 

“You are sure there are no 
women or children ?’”’ he asked. 

“T am sure,” replied Hymer 
quietly. ‘‘ Odan hates women, and 
has none but men about him.” 

As he spoke he picked up onc of 
the largest bombs, and next instant 
they were over the house and Martin 
sent the Bat swinging down close 
above the roof. Hymer had 
already touched off the fuse of the 
bomb. Now he flung it down. 

It missed the house, but only by 
a yard or two, and the bomb cx- 
ploded in the garden, flinging up a 
great spurt of earth and smoke. 
Martin turned instantly, and came 
back along the same line. This 
time Hymer made no mistake. His 
bomb dropped plumb in the centre 
of the roof,.and when the smoke 
clearcd there was a hole big enough 
to drop a piano through. : 

Halt a dozen. men came bolting 
out of the house, and vanished like 


ee ‘no attention to them, but 

anked hack across the house.- This 

third ‘time Hymer’s bomb went 
ae nerd. * a 
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wide, but he was not discouraged. 
The fourth hit the house, the fifth 
and sixth did no’ harm, but the 
seventh seemed todisappearthrough 
the very hole the first had made. 

“That's done it!” shouted 
Martin triumphantly. “ That’s 
done it!” 

“It has!” answered the priest 
grimly, as red flames came roaring 
through the gap. ‘‘ Now to sce if 
the sight of his burning house will 
draw the rebel.” 

Martin circled higher. 

“Tt has!” he cried. a moment 
later. ‘“ Here he comes, and his 
men with him.” 

Sure enough, Odan had left his 
post on the wharf, and he and a 
large number of his men were run- 
ning at fullspeed towards the blazing 
house. ‘The Lemurian nobles set 
great store by their palaces, and 
Odan’s one idea was to save his 
mansion from destruction. : 

‘* Now for it,’ said Martin grimly. 
“We have them in the open. With 
any luck we can finish them.” 

Hymer’s decp-sct cyes glowed 
with a strange fire. : 

“Tf we can kill Odan himself,” 
he said, “ the rebellion is at an end. 
But swing away, my friend. Fly 
away so that he may not sce the 
trap we have prepared for him.” 

Martin rose higher, and flew in- 
land. He was thinking of nothing 
but Odan. He knew now. that the 
only way to end the rebellion was 
to finish off its leader. “Once Odan 
was killed, the whole thing would 
collapse, and all this horrible fight- 
ing and slaying of Odan’s unfortu- 
nate followers would be at arf end. 
So set was his mind on this that for 
the moment he had quite forgotten 
the storm. Suddenly the dark sky 
was lit by a-blaze of vivid lightning, 
and on its heels came a dull, heavy 
rumble, like loaded carts crossing a 
hollow bridge. ‘Then a gust of cold, 
wet wind caught the plane, making 
her dip and stagger with its force. 

Instantly Martin wheeled and 
faced it. 

Heavy as the gust was, it was 
nothing to what followed. In a 
moment a furious gale was howling 
through the upper air. 

“We must get back!” cried 
Martin in Odan’s car. “ We can 
never face this.” 

He opened his throttle to the 
widest, and headed the Bat back 
towards the Palace lake. It was 
too late. With a thrill of horror 
Martin realised that not all the 
force of the plane's great engines 
could drive her into the teeth of 
this raging storm. 


CHAPTER 50 
A Forced Landing 


Spinning like a Icaf in the 
screaming air eddics, the Bat was 
forced backwards by the fury of 
the gale, and it was only a matter 
of seconds before Martin saw that 
his one chance of saving the lives 


Who are the Carlists? The 
Carlists are the supporters of 
the pretender to the Spanish 
throne, the descendant of Don 
Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII. 
Don Carlos should have suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but in 
1830. Ferdinand abolished the 
Salic Law, so that his daughter, 
Isabella, could reign. Don Carlos 
rebelled, but failed. 

What Is the Cortes? The 
Cortes is the name given to the 
Perey in Spain and Portu- 
gal. - 

What is a Cabal? A Cabal is 
a body of persons who unite and 
intrigue to promote their views 
in the government of Church or 
State. The word is derived from 
the .Hebrew Cabala, the secret 
or hidden‘interpretation of the 
Old Testament. 

What is the Nobel Prize ? 
There are five Nobel Prizes. each 
of £8000, left by Nobel, the 
Swedish inventor of dynamite, 
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Five-Minute Story 


CAUCHT BY THE FLOOD 


On a lonely farm near the 
mouth of a swift, treacherous 
river, lived Tony Gray and his 
sister Alice. One day _ their 
parents had an urgent letter 
calling them to a distant town, 
which meant they would have to 
be away overnight. Still, Tony 
was fourteen, and there was 
Jake, the odd man, who slept on 
the premises, and both promised - 
toseenoharm came tolittle Alice. 

When the farm-hands had 
gone home, and Tony was playing 
with Alice in the parlour, Jake 
looked in and asked sheepishly ; 

“ Any objection to my popping 
along home for an hour, Master 
Tony 2" 

Tony thought it not very 
honourable of Jake to forsake 
his post, but he had no fear of 
being left, and told the man he 
could please himself. 

A little later it came on to 
rain, slightly at first, then more 
heavily, beating against the panes 
and washing in wuder the doors, 

“Tet us get supper and go 
to bed,” Tony suggested. 

In spite of the racket of wind 
and rain, they slept soundly, 
unconscious of the fact that Jake 


of himself and Hymer was to make 
a landing as quickly as possible. 


Almost immediately beneath was 
the open space of Odan's garden, 
which was protected on the wind- 
ward side by a belt of thick trees. 
If he could reach the ground behind 
these, he might still save the plane 
from utter destruction. 


From damage, no. That was 
impossible. The Bat, you will re- 
member, was a seaplane, and had 
floats, not wheels, beneath her 
under carriage. Being fitted to 
alight only on water, Martin could 
not hope to bring her down on land 
without serious damage. 


Down she went. So fierce was the 
wind that. although she was 
descending at a steep angle, Martin 
had to keep her engines going. 

Nearer the ground the gale was 
not quite so violent as it had been 
higher up, and Martin was able to 
cut out. The big machine struck the 
turf with a heavy shock, and there 
was a crash which made Martin's 
heart sink, ‘The under carriage 
must surely be reduced to splinters. 

But there was no time io think 
of that. He and Hymer were un- 
hurt. and now the one thing to do 
was to make the plane fast before 
the wind could blow her over and 
wreck her completely. ” 

Luckily he had plenty of rope in 
the cockpit; luckily, too, the 
pricst’s muscles were equal to those 
of any two ordinary men. At the 
end of five minutes the Bat was 
lashed down so firmly that nothing 
short of a tornado could have 
wrenched her from her moorings. 


Meantime, the clouds had thick- 


aoe on it Nae es pes did not return. When Tony 
night, but a darkness riven by] yap. : & dyah davlioht 
flashes of intensely vivid lightning. Oks HL seein ce daylight, 
Overhead the wind shricked like a] With the storm raging more 


fiercely than ever. 

He ran to the window, and 
started back in horruv. he river 
had overflowed its bauks, and 
was rushing down upon then 
like a wild animal. 

“Jake! Jake!" he 
But there was no answer. 


thousand demons, while the 
thunder crashed in deafening peals. 


So far not a drop of rain had 
fallen, but Martin knew it must 
come very soon. —§ Hymer caught 
him by the arm and said something, 
but the din of wind and thunder 
together was so terrific that 


Martin could not hear a word. called. 


i a 


All the same, he understood. 3 fee ; aa 
The priest. was pointing towards} Downsiairs he found chairs 
Odan's house, which was blazing tofand tables iloating in water. 


the skies. Vast sheets of flame 


seized by the wind were carried epithe tate 7 
away like torches. The lure ie eee might not stand th: 


the whole garden like day. All! pressure of the food. He knew 

around the house men were working | it was dangerous to remain in if, 

frantically, rushing up bricke ts of! yet fo attempt to cross the 

water from a pool in the garden. | ; . : 

At their head was the monstrous | SWelling tide was more dangerous 

figure of Odan himself, the crimson | still, Suddenly his eyes lighted 

glow glaring on his golden armour. | oy an elm-tree that grew just 

- It was too late. At that moment | outside the back door. He-had 
Sarnit eee Si - th ; 7 : 

Odan, turning, caught sizht of the | often climbed it : perhaps il would 

plane. ‘The roar that came from} eee ee 

his deep throat rose cvcn above {| Prove a trusty friend now. 

the hideous racket of ihe “earn Some planks were piled in the 


and, drawing his sword, fic came : 
z ’ AS] - bd e 
rushing across the turt. wash-house : he hauled one of 


The house was so rickety that its 


Se SE SRE j firmly across two of the highest, 


oases [strangest boughs. Then he found 
ES [some rope which he tied round 
iG Beartinded eawaalle tee the | his sister's waist, and from the 
most important work ‘in piediss| ed - a mel otee iS es ale 
cine, chemistry, physics, litera-! to hot=t her on vo the plank. 
ture, and international peace. All day the poor chiidren 
What {is an Anarchist? An{ crouched on that narrow ledge, 
Anarchist is one who believes in} and with nighifall little Alice 
a aber Non Ol alt Bey cuneate went to sleep; but ‘Tony could 
tinge: ¥, ane woually PFaACéy not sleep with the noise of the 
water soaring in his ears, At 


tices violence to bring about 
such a state. The word is from . : 
the Greek, and means “ without /dawn the wind and rain had 
a ruler.” ‘ceased, and ihe wan daylight 
_ What is Jingoism ? Jingoism | reveaicd tle Lavoc of the storm ; 
: a term used in une for! part of the wooden: farmhouse 
he extravagant and warlike | jad teen swept away, and only 
profession of patriotism. It Vive 4 eee AS sible. 
became popular from a music- | {C Usy-tops were visible. 
hall chorus, but its origin is; Ali at once he heard shouts, 
unknown. aad, io his jor, a boat shot out 
What is the Bicameral Sys-j of the mist. Jake had come im 
tem? The Bicameral System | scarch of thom! | ita 
is a system. of government by a When Mr. 
Parliament that has two cham- 
bers, like tie British (fouses of . by 
Lords and Commons, cr the | their property acstroyed, 
French Senate and Chamber of, their iwo precious 
Deputies. escaped unharmed, : 
i : Hs wor * — 


os 


{them up the tree, and fixed it . 


and Mrs. Gray: 

returned, they found most of,” 
but < 
children bagi 


rT 


i i 
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ro x wes ® : Sun 


The 


shine and 


Dr. MERRYMAN 


The self-made man was singing 
his own praises to a gathering of his 


work-peonle. 


“* Yes, 1 began life as a barefoot 


boy,” he went on. 
‘“H’'m! 
crowd was heard to exclaim. 


og Q io] 
Dot and Pin Puzzle 


This little puzzle is not quite so 
simple as you may at first think, 
The puzzle is to take six pins and 
stick them on six of the black dots 


tn such a way that no two pins shall 
be on the same line either vertical, 
horizontal, or diagonal. 
Solution next week 
a oO ic] 
Curlous Facts Abeut the Bible 


A man spent three years going 
through the Bible to compile these 
facts. 

There are 66 books, 1189 chap- 
ters, 31,173 verses, 773,692 words, 
and 3,566,480 letters. The shortest 
chapter is Psalm 117, and this is 
also the middle chapter. The 
longest chapter is Psalm 119. 

The middle verse of the Bible is 
Psalm 118, verse 8. There is no 
middle verse in the Old Icstament, 
because it has an even number, but 
the place where it would be is 
between the 17th and 1Sth verses 
of II. Chronicles 20. 

The shortest verse in the Old 
Testament is I. Chronicles 1, verse 
25; and -in the New Testament 
John 11, verse 35. The middle 
verse of the New Testament is 
Acts 17, verse 17. The word and 


occurs 35,543 timesin the Old Testa- 
nent and 10,684 times in the New. 
a ia} io} 


PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 
How Do They Tell when a Ship is 


MI 


Sufficiently Loaded? 


t 

n , 
= 
beng Cpa 
4 mais 


SSS 
By the Load-Line en the Ship’s Side 
7] Q iG} 


Do You Live in Dabtin? 
‘ Dublin means black pool, from 
the Gaelic word dubh, black, and lin, 
or lynn, meaging a spring, or pool. 
a Q ic} 
Grandmother's Present 
Try how quickly you can say this. 
My grandmother sent me a new- 
fashioned three-cornered cambric 
country-cut handkerchicf. Not an 
old-fashioned three-cornered cam- 
bne country-cut handkerchief, but 
a new-fashioned — three-corncred 
eambric country-cut handkerchief, 


I wasn't born with 
shoes on, either,” a man in the 


Children’s Newspaper 


Song All the Day Long 


Brief 


which he was unconscious. 


Possible. 
__‘ Well,” he said, ‘I was stand- 
ing near the gun, there was an 
awiul racket,and the doctor said, 
‘Sit up and take this,'” 
10} Oo 8 
Buried Boys’ Names 
A boy’s name is hidden in each 
of the following sentences. 
He said he wanted war done 
away with for ever. 
In the ship the little girl slept in 
her berth. 


The cook was very proud of her 
iced cake, 

Masters teach or a celebratcd 
man lectures to them, 

In the other nest were five blue 
eggs. Answers next reck 
o 8606CO ia} 

Three Children 

Three children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer’s day, 

As it fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


Now, had these children been at 
home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 


You parents all that chiJdren have, 
And you, too, that have none, 

If you would have them safe abroad 
Pray keep them safe at home. 
LonpDon, 1662. 


We are all familar with these parts of 
things. Do you know what they are P 
Answers next week 
ia} Q <} 


Is Your Name Gates ? 

An ancestor of yours in far-off 
days probably acted as a watch- 
man, and was called “ the waite,” 
which means watchman. This at 
last became a surname of the 


| family, and was corrupted into 


Gaite, and then into Gates, 


ics] Q z 
Robinson : “ Yes, he’s one of the 
best! He showed confidence in me 
when the clouds were dark and 
threafening.” 
Brown: ‘‘ How so?” 
Robinson: ‘He lent me an 
umbrella.” 
a 1a] 8 
The Sleeper in the Sleeper 
A sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is the raihway carriage in 
which a sleeper slecps. A sleeper 
is that on which the sleeper runs 
while the sleeper sleeps. There- 
fore, while the sleeper sleeps in the 
sleeper, the sl carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the 
sleeper, until the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper 
and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper 
by striking the sleeper under the 
ia aes on the sleeper, and there is 
no longer any sleep for the sleeper 
sleeping im the sleeper on the 
sleeper. 
; is 10] 10 Q 


Poser 
If it takes an hour to chop a box 
of wood, how long does it take to 
sawdust ? 2 : 

Q a ia] 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
Buried British Rivers 

These are the names of the rivers : 
Yare, Thames, ‘Tweed, Mersey, 
Orwell, Stour. 


There was an explosion on a 
warship, and a marine was blown 
sky high, and spent several weeks 
in hospital, during the first two of 
When 
he had quite recovered, there was 
an inquiry, and he was asked to 
tell what he knew as briefly as 


A Surprise for the Master 


You mustn’t think that because Jacko was such a mischievous 
young monkey he was always in disgrace. He could be as good as 
gold when he liked, and, indeed, he had sucha thrashing the day 
he cut the legs off the schoolroom form that he thought he had 
better turn over a new leaf. 

More than once the Master had threatened to expel him. He 
wrote to his father, and said he was such a bad example to the 
rest of the boys that he should send him home. : 

“ They won’t let me have any fun,” mumbled Jacko. “JI 
shall have to behave myself, I suppose.” 

So he settled down to his books, and he was so attentive that 
for a whole week he was at the top of his class. 


“The lad is improving,” thought the master, 
a littIc treat to encourage him.” 

“\ Jacko, ” he called out, “there are some hens waiting for me 
at the station. Run along and fetch them.” 

He knew the boys loved an excuse to get up to the station, and 
Jacko was off in a twinkling. He found the hens, and he found 
something else—a basket of good things from ks mother. 

“I'm in luck!” cried Jacko ; “ the master ig!--t such a bad sort, 
after all,” for he thought he had known all about it.‘ He has 
given me a surprise. I’d like to give him one, too.” : 

He meant a really nice surprise then, but as he was walking up 
to the school an idea came into his head that made him chuckle. 

“T know!” he cried—'‘' I know!” 

They were all at lessons in the schoolroom that afternoon 
when the master exclaimed: ‘‘ I have lost my glasses ! "* 

“ Perhaps they are in your desk, sir,” said Jacko. 

The master lifted the lid—and out few a screeching hen! 


“VI give him 


some 


There Was a Young 


There was, a young lady of pone ; 
Who bought a large bonnet for walking ; 
But its colour and size‘ 
So bedazzled her eyes _ 8 
That she very soon went back to Dorking. 


a oe ee nt es rt een 


Lady of Dorking 


“1! A soldier, 


8 ener 
. Xt 


A Brilliant Man 


An ambitious young English- 
inan who wished to attract the 
attention of Queen Elizabeth 
one day scratched on a window 
in her palace the line: ‘ Fain 
would I climb but that I fear to 
fall.” The monarch’s attention 
was drawn to this, and, amused, 
she scratched on the glass under- 
neath the words: ‘‘ If thy heart 
fail thee, why then climb at all ?” 
And from that time she be- 
came his friend. 

The youth, who was born in 
Devon, and had been to Oxford 
University, took up arms at the 
age of 17 and fought in France 
and Ireland. It was on his re- 
turn that the incident referred 
to took place. The queen 
knighted him and showered 
other honours upon him. He 
became a member of Parliament, 
and then began that great work 
of founding éverseas colonies 
which has made the British 
Empire great and strong. 

The knight brought various 
products from America which 
have since come to be among our 
most familiar commodities. Onc 
day he made a wager with the 
queen that he would tell her the 
weight of smoke in any given 
quantity of tobacco. 

“I doubt it,” said the queen, 
and thereupon the knight took 
a small piece of tobacco, and 
after weighing it put it in his pipe 
and smoked it. Then he empticd 
out the ashes and weighed thei, 
and, subtracting ihe one from 
the other, gave the result to 
the queen as the weight of the 
smoke, and claimed the wager. 

The young knight became a 
most intrepid naval leader, and 
wherever he went inspired his 
men with daring and courage, so 


that they performed prodigics 
of valour. At the same time he 
was a most brilliant courticr, 
wore silver armour, and had a 
court dress covered with jewcls 
worth £60,000. Even his shoes 
were studded with diamonds. 


With the death of Elizabeth 
his good fortune deserted him. 
James I., who disliked him, had 
him arrested on a trumped-up 
charge of treason, and he was 


scaffold a reprieve arrived, and 
he was sent to the Tower of 
London, where he was confined for 
many years, spending his time 
writing a History of the World. 
Later he was released and 
allowed to go in search of a gold 
mine in America, but the expe- 
‘| dition was a failure, and the 
King being disappointed of 
in, and receiving complaints 
fom the King of Spain, 
had the knight arrested and 
beheaded on rs : 
the false charge 
of 15 years 
‘before. Thus | 
died this great 
sailor, L 


philosd 
pher, ulustrious J 
in every chart as 
his portrait. Who was he? 
¥)-The Man Last Week was Dr. William Harvey 


be 


‘| sentenced to death; but on the — 
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William Sutton, of Widnes, awardod 


Harry Denny, who plunged his arm into 
medal for saving a drowning boy 


molten metal to save his foreman at 
West Bromwich 
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An airship landing on the roof of an American hotel. See page seven 


Extraordinary feat on the top of a tree. 
See story on page five 


triumphal 


a = c= Sehr ae Se D —— Se 
The Arc de Triomphe in Paris, with the 
Procession passing through 


This dog stopped a runaway horse after 
its master had failed 
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~ EARTH IN THE RUINS OF A COMET 


.  GIRL’S ADVENTURE |e Led the Americans to Victory) ENEMY HERO 


% ee ee emer Sends a 

sa erm 

= Upsetting the Balance of the an Home 
Atmosphere HOW HE SAVED AN ENG- 


LISH FLYING MAN 


Private Bruckmann, of the gath 
Infantry of the German Army, fought 
against us in Flanders. He was cap- 
tured and brought to England, where 
he was put to work at an aviation camp. 

Now, although the time has not yet 
come for German prisoners to be ‘re- 
patriated, Bruckmann has left the camp 
with colours flying, so to speak, and gone 
home to his Fatherland at the expense 
of the British Government and with the 
best wishes of every one who knows his 
record. What has happened is this. 

A British airman was flying from the 
aerodrome at which the German soldicr 
was working. Something went wrong 
in the air; there was a swift, mad 
descent, a crash to earth, and a ficrce 
burst of flame and stifling fumes. 

The acroplane was on fire, burning with 
the horrible fury peculiar to ignited 
petrol. The airman’ was helpless, 
strapped in’ the pilot’s seat. 

Honoured by His Enemies 

We all know how rapid and terrible 
such a fire is, and the fate of this poor 
officer seemed sealed, for there seemed 
no friend near enough to save him. 
But our enemy, Private Bruckmann, was 
there, and the German went gallantly 
to the rescue of his foe. 

He plunged in through the suffocating 
smoke and raging furnace of fire. He 
scorned burns and blisters and faced 
asphyxiation, and with cool courage 
he released the tortured officer from his 
bonds and brought him out alive. He 


LIGHTNING AS A HEALER 


Here is the story of a natural phe- 
nomenon reduced to an astonishing 
absurdity. 

We have all seen phiieicie when they 

have drunk the contents of a ginger- 
! beer bottle, suck out the air and allow 
| their tongues to be drawn into the 
bottle neck. . Well, a little girl did a 
similar thing the other day in London 
with an empty tin bottle which had 
contained metal polish. She sucked out 
the air, and her tongue was draw in so 

tightly that she could not remove it. 
Nobody could release her from her 
sorry plight, and the girl was taken to a 
hospital. Had it occurred to anyone to 
make a hole in the bottle at first, and so 
let in air, she might instantly have been 
released; but at the hospital, even when 
a doctor cut off the bottom of the tin, 
her tongue still held fast, for the flesh 
had swollen under pressure and could 
’ not be withdrawn. Eventually the 
bottle had to be sawn from top to 
bottom before the poor girl could be set 

free from it. 


_ Toying With a Great Law 

It was air pressure that was primarily 
responsible for the mishap. “Air at sea 
level, although we do not feel it, presses 
upon us in the proportion of 15 pounds 
to the square inch, but as it presses 
equally in all directions, and there is air 
inside our bodies pressing outwards to | 
resist the air pressing inwards, we do 


not feel it. There was the same pressure 


fcable the: ‘sotile aa owtside. until hG | risked his own life "= save the life of the 


. : ; eee Englishman. 
' little girl sucked out the air and created tt was a noble act, and its nobility has 


; a vacuum, but when she did that the General Pershing, the indomitable chief of the American b fi : 
tly recognised, Bruckmann was 
7 Army in France, now home again after the great victor erie se eae 3 : 
15 pounds’ pressure ee inane : d ‘ - — forthwith released from his captivity. 
and her ieee ee eta with grea He was given a sum of money by the 
force into the bottle nec British Government ; he was presented 


: Without knowing it, she was toying Ride on a Bull_Great Story from a Farm with silver watch inscribed with the 


} with a great natural law; she un- ; story of his fine deed; and Sears 
¢ consciously removed the safeguard and Peggy Fisher, of DPiltdown, Sussex, [ing the animal, slipped and fell, and ake ne Sikan 2 ae eae 
: upset the balance of the atmosphere. one of the workers on the land to whom | instantly the bull turned to gore him. Be hi3 former ce Aut rae aR 

i the country owes so much for taking | The bull’s methods of attack, especially fae satout to kilt Baglishmen het 
ie : s > he has 


Guiding the Lightning over ‘the duties of men, has enrolled | in confined quarters, are deadly. In the 
The story brings to mind a picture of | herself on the list of heroes by the rescue | open he will toss his victim ; in his stall 
- Lord Kelvin, experimenting m his | of her sweetheart, Thomas Marshall, { he will kneel on him and crush him, or 
laboratory with tin canisters, when | from a dangerous bull. gore him’ with more than a giant's 
another child’s tongue was brought into A great hunter of wild animals, when strength. : = BUILDING UP THE WILDERNESS 
relation with them. The tongue had a asked which was the most dangerous} If the cry of Marshall for help had not| The wilderness left by the Germans 
harmful growth upon it, but the doctor | animal in the world, said “* A savage bull| been heard by Peggy Fisher he would | in France and Belgium is slowly being 
feared to operate. Lord Kelvin’s cans | in an English farmyard.” Probably he} have been ‘a dead man; but Peggy | restored. The area laid waste in France 
contained lightning—electric current | was right. As a rule wild animals will] heard, rushed to the rescue, fearlessly | alone is six million acres, equal to 
which had been attracted into them} not attack those who do not molest | tried to beat off the bull, and then, as a| Lancashire, Yorkshire, “Cheshire, and 
actually from thunderstorms in France, | them; and their chances of attack are | last resource, surprised him by springing | Durham. Another million acres of 
and at the doctor’s request he used one | few. The morose bull is an uncertain | on his back. That was so unexpected forests have been destroyed.. 
of these cans of lightning as an electric | brute ; and because he is familiar he gets | by the stupid animal that he turned from | Over a thousand miles of French 
apparatus, painlessly burned away the | many chances of indulging his sour and | Marshall and galloped away to rid him- railways have been restored since the 
growth on the child’s tongue, and cured | stubborn temper. He cannot be trusted. | self of his strange burden, whereupon Armistice, and about 4000 miles of roads. 


gone home from England with the good- 
will of all who knew him. 


<2. Be 


the little sufferer. | Sooner or later he may turn on his best | Peggy slipped off, returned to her lover, | There are still 20,000 miles of roads to 

There we have the difference: air, | friend when he finds that he has him at | and removed him to a place of safety, | repair, and already half a million tons of 

-3 challenged by ignorance, is a menace to | a disadvantage. badly but not fatally injured. road-making materials have been used. 

KS life; . lightning, guided by skill, is the It was so with the Piltdown bull and| The decorations of war have been | About~z00 miles of canals have beca 
: merciful healer. Thomas Marshall. Marshall, while feed- | awarded for many a less gallant deed. restored to water traffic. 
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RISING NATION OF [85 for 'thercters or the countes tated 


THE BALKANS 


Rumania and Its Story 


LAND THAT SUFFERED UNDER: 
A FOREIGN YOKE 


By Our International Correspondent 


The name Rumania takes us back 
to the origin of the Rumanian people. 
They are Romans, 

In the mountains one can still find 
families ‘descended from the Roman 
soldiers who were sent by the Emperor 
Trajan to colonise Dacia. They havea 
noble bearing. They look the stranger 
full in the eyes. The men are hand- 
some, the women comely. 

On the plains of Rumania the race 
is mixed, and neither so interesting nor 
so respectable. To understand what 
elements have gone to the making of 
these Rumanians we have only to 
notice the foreign words they use. 

The basis of the language of Rumania 
is Latin, but there are Turkish words in 
it, and Greek and Hungarian and 
Russian words. For centuries the 
country which .is now Rumania lay 
under foreign yokes, and Greeks, Turks, 
Hungarians, and Russians all left their 
mark upon it. 


The Foreign Yoke 


Efforts were made from time to time 
to free the land from the foreigner, 
but only in the middle of last century 
was it redeemed from the Turk, and not 
until now has the Austro-Hungarian 
grip upon territories inhabited by Ru- 
manians been forced to yield. 

The obstacle in the way of freedom for 
{he Rumanians was their lack of unity. 
The gulf between the peasants and the 
boyars, as the men who owned most of 
the land were called, was hard to bridge. 
In 1848, the year of revolutions, some 
of the boyars in Moldavia, the northern 
part of the country, tried to start a 
rising. They were caught and beaten, 
but they escaped and did all they could 
to persuade the peasants to follow them 
against the Turks. s 

“ How can you bear these aliens doing 
as they please in our country ?” they 
asked. “ See, they even dared to beat 
us!’ That was not the way to talk to 
the peasants. They smiled. “ Boyars 


beat us, Turks beat boyars,”’ they said, }. 


and refused to budge. They disliked 
Turkish rule, but they had no wish to 
change it for the rule of the boyars, who 
got the better of them in every way. 


What an Old Man Said 


In return for letting a peasant family 
cultivate a small piece of land, the boyar 
had the right to make them work for him 
four days in the week. He could even 
“hut them up on Sundays, so that they- 
should not be able to run away. No 
wonder they distrusted him and his class. 

When a_ Peasant Congress was 
called by the aristocracy in 1857, and 
the need for national unity expuiied, 
the feeling of the masses was put into 
words by an of man who said: ‘ We 
can use the spade, the scythe, and the 
sickle, but you boyars can use the pen, 
which makes black white, and white 
black”; and when, to show the value 
of united effort, the chief boyar speaker 
told this old fellow to fetch a big stone, far 
too big for him, and then sent others, 
one after the other, to help him until they 
succeeded in rolling it, the comment was 
not at all what the speaker hoped for. 

“ That’s all very well,” the old man 
said, “ but you didn’t help. You only 
gave orders. That's what you boyars 
always have done, and always will.” 


March of Peasants 


At last, however, the Rumanians 
did unite, and they got independence 
with a king of their own. Then began 
another struggle, the struggle of the 
peasants to get land enough to support 
their families. What they had feared 
came to pass. The boyars, the big 
land owners, gave orders still. They got 


about the peasants’ fights, and promised 
them land ; but they did nothing. 

In 1880 there was a march of peasants 
to Bucharest, the capital. It took them 
a month to get there, and, when they 
arrived, they got no satisfaction. In 
1888 and in 1907 the peasants rose 
against the Government, and were sup- 
pressed with a cruel hand. 
something was done to increase the 
amount of land available for peasant 
cultivation, but not nearly enough. 

Further promises have been made, but 
the people arc still far from content. 


Land to Live on 

In a country which depends entirely 
on agriculture the demand for land is a 
demand to be allowed to live. In Eng- 
Jand there is plenty of work in cities. 
In Rumania there are no cities to com- 
pare with ours. The largest has only 
about 300,000 inhabitants. The manu- 
factures of the country ate few, and 
cannot absorb much labour... Making 
the earth yield her increase is, therefore, 
the only great Rumanian industry. 

After the United States and Russia, in 
the order of lands which produce most 
grain, comes Rumania; but the ad- 
vantage of this falls almost entirely to 
the big landowners. The peasants want 
more Jand so that they may share it. 


DOGGIE AND HIS MUZZLE 
How to Give Him Liberty 


The dog shows his kinship with 
wilder animals most of all by his love 
of liberty. Hewill welcome the friend 
who takes him for a walk in country 
places as warmly as he welcomes 
the master who owns and feeds him. 

The muzzling restrictions, quite 
necessary though they are, are torturing 
dogs by keeping them in imprisonment. 
Beginning by hating a muzzle as a 
burden they cannot understand, dogs 
go on to greet it with pleasure when 
they know that putting 1t on means a 
jolly journey out of doors, 

Many are now tied all day in kennels 
lest they should slip out unmuzzled and 
get their owncrs into trouble, but by a 
very simple device the life of the tied- 
up dog may be greatly brightened. 
This picture shows how to do it. Run 


a wire from the kennel to a firm post 
that allows a secure fastening, and by a 
running ring, through which the wire 


Free Run for a Captive Dog 
passes, attach the dog’s collar to the 
wire between the kennel and the post. 
Then your dog can have comparative 
freedom along the length of the wire, 
with exercise to suit his feelings, and 
not be such a sorrowful slave tied u 
closely by the neck. The freedom wi 
greatly benefit his health and temper. 


THE THREE BOOKS 

One of the questions at an examina- 
tion for entrance to a secondary school 
the other day was this : 

What three books would you take with 

ou if you were to spend the rest of your 

ife on a desert island ? 

One of the answers 
gave these three : 

1. The Children’s Encyclopedia, 
_ 2. Robinson Crusoe, 

3. Alice in Wonderland. é 

it Seems an cxcellent choice, but one 
hopes it would be possible to post every 
month to the island a copy of My Maga- 
zine, which carries on the Children’s 
Encyclopedia month by month. 


to this question 
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METEORS 
The Path of a Lost Comet 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR THE 
SHOOTING STARS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


We should witness on Monday and 
Tuesday nights one of the best meteor 
displays seen during this year, for then 
the Earth will speed through the central 
mass of the so-called shooting stars. 

They are called Perseids, because they 
appear to ali radiate from a_ point 
within the group of stars called Perseus, 
which is just now low down in the north- 


east ay at nightfall, but gradually 
approaches towards overhead as night 
advances. 


The meteors should be seen shooting 
across the sky from this point at in- 
tervals of a minute or two, the number 
increasing as night moves on towards 
morning. The Moon's light will, however, 
interfere with the visibility of the display. 


A Hundred Streams of Meteors 

Actually, these meteors have nothing 
whatever to do with the stars of Perseus, 
being as far away from them as our 
Earth is; but it happens that at this 
time of the year the track of this swarm 
of meteors crosses the path of the Earth, 
and the stars of Perseus are the far-off 
“background ” from which the meteors 
appear to come as they meet the ad- 
vancing earth. There are about a 
hundred other streams of metcors 
which the Earth mects from time to 
time, many of them annually, as in 
the case of the Perseids. 

Now, the history of these meteor 
streams is very wonderful. Jong ages 
ago the Perseids formed part of a 
celestial visitor from some far-off region 
of space, perhaps as far as Vega. This 
visitor came to us in the form of a 
glorious comet, which failed to return 
to its starting-place, owing to the dis- 
turbing attraction of one of the great 
planets, or perhaps the sun itself; and 
so it became part of our solar system, 
travelling on its long course—along an 
| clliptical, or oval, track—between the 
sun and some point far beyond Neptune, 
the outermost known planet. 


Fragments of a Comet 

This comet may have taken nearly 
a century or more to perform this long 
journey, but each return to the neigh- 
bourhood of our Sun gradually pro- 
duced in it a state of exhaustion and 
disintegration. Much of its electrical 
energy, seen in the phenomenon of 
its radiant tail, became dispersed and 
dissipated along its path, which in time 
came to be strewn with myriads of 
its particles. Thus, disrupted more and 
more, its nucleus—the so-called head 
of the comet—lost its cohesion and 
parted asunder, portions broke away, 
or were thrown off as smaller comets. 
Finally, the whole degenerated into a 
long, unending trail of innumerable 
fragments, all swirling along ‘on the 
invisible track once swept by a glorious 
comet. 

The Earth will be on this track early 
next week, flying through the midst 
of these particles, the residue of this 
lost comet. 


Will the Comet Return ? 


Of course, the process of the comet’s 
disintegration is usually a very slow 
one, covering thousands of years, and 
involving many retum visits to the 
fiery region of the Sun. In the case of 
the Perseids the astronomers discovered 
a singular thing. A brilliant comet 
appeared in 1862, and it was found that 
it travelled along the same path as that 
of the Perseid meteors. From this some 
aStronomers believe that the comet 
which has produced these meteors is 
still existing, but it is in process of 
disintegration. When this comet of 
1862 returns, as it may do in the next 
fifty years, the astronomers will be able 
to come to a definite conclusion, and we 
shall know whether the comet is lost or 
ouly in process of disintegration. G. F.M. 


GREAT CHANGE TH 
MUST COME 


Will the White Coun 
a Black Counts = fia 


FRANCE BUYS OUR COAL 


Among the almost daily strikes of 
miners up and down Great Britain 
when the country wants coal more than 
anything else, there appeared the other 
day the announcement—" Thirteen hun- 
dred miners out in Kent.” “Coal 
mines in Kent! Why, Kent is a white 
county; there is no * black country ' 
there,’’ said people who had once been 
to Dover and across to France, and so 
base to know. ; . 

et the newspaper paragraphs al 
the strike looked quite definite, The 
colleries were mentioned by name, and 
their whereabouts. The report looked 
what the lawyers call circumstantial. 
The most obstinate -doubter, who had 
long felt that there could not b:2 
coal in Kent, must have had his preju- 
dice shaken. 

The plain facts are that under white 
Kent, with those Dover cliffs that have 
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2 
The Coalfields of K 


given our country the poetical name of 
Albion, or the White Land, deep down, 
below 900 feet of chalk, lies a black 
Kent, and through the chalk the shafts 
have been driven and coal is now being 
wound up at the three collieries of Snow- 
down, Tilmanstone, and Chislett. 

More collieries are now being sunk, 
and still more will be sunk, for from 
near Canterbury, westward and south- 
ward to the sca and for four miles 
under the sea, over a wide area of 250 
square miles, there is coal that is be- 
lieved to be workable to a thickness of 
25 feet, and capable of producing six 
thousand million tons for use before 
it is exhausted. 

More than that, Kent has wide beds 
of iron-ore, and there is Larue 
that before very long its and iron, 
in such close connection with each other, 
will make it a great manufacturing 
county. Indced, one of the mines sunk 
as a colliery is now sending only iron ore 
up its shaft. 


While England Waits 

Already villages are being planned for 
the workmen who will presently be 
developing these mineral resources under 
the chalk, and there is enthusiastic talk 
of what may be done when coal is used 
to generate electricity on the spot. 

The Channel Tunnel may be driven 
under the sea to France by electric 
power made and stored from Kentish 
coal; the southern railways may be 
etectrified ; nay, why should not London 
itself be lighted and heated, and pro- 
vided with mechanical power from the 
neighbour county of Kent ? : 

It is no dream. It is well on its way 
towards accomplishment, and while 
English people are expressing surprise 
that there should be such a wonder 
as coal in Kent our bright French neigh- 
bours have come across the Channel 
and are taking time by the forelock and 
are buying up thousands of acres 


the coalfield. We are a sure people, but 
stow, very slow. ; 
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INVISIBLE MASTER 


OF SPACE 
NEWS OF THE WIRELESS WORLD 


THREE SECONDS TO THE 
~~ MOON AND BACK 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 


The greatest invisible power in man’s control 
is wireless, master of distance and space, and 
the Children’s Newspaper has appointed a 
correspondent at. Marconi House to tell us 
what goes on in the marvellous wireless realm. 


Wireless Music for Hospitals 

An American wireless man has re- 
cently contrived what appears to be a 
specially compact form of wireless tele- 
phone for the use of sick people in bed. 
All that the invalid has to do is to 
attach a little metal clip to his bedrail ; 
he can then listen to musical selections 
played several miles away. : 

Very probably the American War 
Department will provide a number of 
hospitals with this apparatus, and 
make arrangements for stories and 
newspaper articles to be “ laid on,’’ so 
that the wounded men may hear, 
instead of instrumental music, the sweet 
music of news from their home towns. 


The Wireless Piano 

Writing of wireless music reminds 
one of the famous wireless piano the 
Prince of Monaco had fitted on his 
private yacht. By pressing the keys of 
this piano the wireless signals, which 
sounded like a _ shrill whistle, were 
raised and lowered in tone, thus making 
it possible to play simple tunes. 

I have heard him give his little con- 
cert in various parts of the world, and 
strange it was to hear it start suddenly 
while testing one’s instruments in, say, 
the Balearic Islands. ‘‘ Good morning, 
messieurs,’’ came the message from the 
Straits of Gibraltar or Marseilles, fol- 
lowed by a quavering performance of 
the Marscillaise or ‘* God Save the King.”’ 


Across the Earth in a Flash 

Not long ago the great wireless station 
at Carnarvon, in Wales, got into touch 
with Sydney, in Australia. It is not 
possible to send a wireless message a 
greater distance than that on the sur- 
face of the earth, yet the time taken for 
it to reach Australia was so small that 
it could have travelled there and back 
seven times in one second. At that speed 
a journey to the moon and back would 
take less than three seconds. 


Machine that Seems to Know 

The growing increase in the manu- 
facture of wireless apparatus has led 
to the invention of a wonderful machine 
tor winding wire coils on bobbins. 

Formerly this winding was done by 
hand, and it was a tiresome process, 
straining the eyes of the operator; but 
there is now a machine which winds 
miles of wire, with the extra layer of 
special material, automatically, without 
any attention from a human _ being. 
Moreover, if it comes across a kink or a 
knot or a place from which the covering 
of the wire has been torn, the machine 
stops working, and, by lighting little 
electric lamps, indicates which of these 
faults has occurred, and where. 


Trees as Wireless Masts 

Most people are familiar with the 
high poles from which the wires of 
wireless stations are hung It is probable 
that we shall not need these expensive 
things in future, for the discovery has 
been made that we can use trees, 

The great value of this discovery to 
soldiers and explorers is easy to see. 
Even travellers in the desert need not 
be cut off from civilisation for want of 
a wireless mast, because it is possible 
to receive messages on a long wire 
buried in the ground. In fact, modern 
receiving instruments are so sensitive 
that an aerial wire is not needed; one 
has only to connect them to some fairly 
large metallic object, such as a bedstead. 

At Marconi House are receivers which 
will pick up messages hundreds of miles 
away, on a few yards of ordinary bell- 
wire wound round a box on the table. 


The Children's Newspaper 


UNCLE REMUS TELLS A STORY 


The Fable of Brer Rabbit and the 
Cow as Told in the Film Cartoons 


° “Let me tell you a story,”’ 
said Uncle Remus 


Brer Rabbit set out to get 
some milk for his children 


And then “‘ he thought and wondered how 


While they were busy Brer Rabbit : 
He could with safety milk a cow” 


crept up and carried off their pail 


Brer Rabbit offers to show 


Old Mother Cow was brows- | 
her how to get the apples 


ing under the apple-tree 


When to the tree the cow stuck fast, 


Butt the tree with all your might; 
With milk he filled the pail at last 


The apples will fall down all right 


‘Then he went home and gave the children a good supper 


‘These animated cartoons are drawn by Anson Dyer for the Phillips Film Fabie Stories 
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THE NEW LINERS 
Five Times as Big as R 34 


HOW WE SHALL RIDE ON 
THE CLOUDS 


It took a hundred years to develop 
the first slow steamer into a passenger 
liner of 24 knots. It will take scarcely 
more than one year to develop R 34, the 
first ocean airship, into an _ aerial 
passenger liner five times as big, with a 
speed of 100 knots, 

Such is the view of Brigadier-General 
Maitland, who arranged the trans- 
atlantic voyage of R 34 under Major 
Scott. General Maitland holds it is a 
practical certainty that, within one 
year or two, British airships will be 
regularly carrying passengers, mails, 
and cargo in 30-hour flights between 
England and America. 

The giant airship possesses a supreme 
advantage over the leviathan steam- 
ship. Every increase in the speed of 
steamships is produced at an enormous 
additional running cost. Our fastest 
Cunard liners could not be worked 
without a loss unless they were subsi- 
dised by the State. On the other hand, 
the running cost of a British airship, 
carrying ten times the cargo of R 34, 
with a speed almost double, would be 
hardly any more than that of R 34. 
Indeed, Genial Maitland estimates 
that the running cost of an airship 
carrying 150 tons will be about the same 
as that of a dirigible carrying ten tons. 

When the great routes are time-tabled 
it is calculated that times will be: ,° 


London to Hours 
New: YOrksc <> ah ea ps2 560 
San Francisco .. .. .. .. 4100 
Cairo ie. kar mn, ae ear ee 39 
Colombo! isn «wn 2% se «ws TOO 
ANSGalia.. 5 ak. 5G AG. ae- SISO 
Cape Towns. os: cas a0 aa TOD 
Kio de Janeiro... 100 


The new liners will have saloons 
rivalling those of the great steamships 
for comfort and luxury. As lightness i, 
of course, essential, it is probable thot 
practically everything would be made of 
aluminium alloy, as strong as steel and 
one-third as heavy. 


DERBYSHIRE OIL 
And What it Contains 


The last work done by Sir Boverton 
Kedwood before he died was to make 
an analysis of the oil which has been 
“struck ’’ at Hardstoft, in Derbyshire, 
and the results showed that it is wonder- 


| fully pure, which means that it is free 
/irom sulphur and contains good pro- 


portions of motor spirit and paraffin. 

One hundred parts of the dark brown, 
peculiar smelling liquid now issuing from. 
the earth at the rate of 4oo gallons a 
day contains over 7 parts of motor spirit, 
39 parts of paraffin, 20 parts of gas o'!, 
30 parts of lubricating oil, and 3 parts 
paraffin wax, 

If the wells continue to produce good 
yields of this oil it will prove of enormous 
value to the country. 

Every discovery of this kind has some 
corresponding drawback, and it 1s wel! 
known that it soon becomes impossible 
to tive comfortably in oil-bearing dis- 
tricts. Fears are already being ex- 
pressed by local people with knowledge 
of oil matter that their neighbourhood 
may become spoiled, and they are asking 
for arrangements to be made for them 
in case they have to move their homes. 


ILL-MANNERED PICTURE HOUSES 

A very healthy movement has been 
started by British film-makers against 
the use of vulgar language on films. 

It is hoped that parents and teachers 
and children wiil all refuse to patronise 
picture-houses where proper care is not 
taken in this respect. We ought not 
to sit in public places where language 
is exhibited such as we would not 
tolerate in our homes, and complaints 
should be made in every case where 


stupid and vulgar and_ improper words 
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WILD BEASTS — 
COME TO TOWN 
New Inhabitants of London 


STORIES OF QUEER 
CAPTIVE FRIENDS 
From Our Correspondent at the Lenden Zoo 


A great attraction at the cagles’ aviary 
at the London Zoo just now is the pair 
of young golden eagles that have just 
arrived trom Scotland. 

Although the species is becoming very 
rare in the British Isles, ia other parts of 
the world it is found in considerable 
numbers. .As a rule these eagles select 
a cleft on a high cliff as a nesting-place, 
but when such a site is unobtainable 
they will build in a tree or on a ledge on 
a steep river bank. The nest is usually 
composed of sticks, but in the Shetland 
Islands the birds frequently make use 
of seaweed owing to the difficulty of 
procuring more suitable material. 

NO EYES, NO EARS, NO LEGS 

Aremarkable lizard from South Africa 
has just arrived at the Zoo. It is known 
a3 an amphisbaena, and resembles an 
enormous worm. ' 

The creature has no legs or ears, and 
it is also quite blind, as its eyes are 
hidden beneath its skin. Amphisbaenas 
live underground, making long tunnels 
through the earth. Most of them feed on 
earthworms, but certain specres dwell 
in the nests of ants, feeding on the 
insects as well as on their eggs. 

They can move both backwards and 


forwards, a power which is of great | property 


service to them, as their burrows are | 
much too narrow to enable them to 
turn round inside. 

THE TURTLE OF THE SOUP 

A green turtle, the only one of its 
kind at the Zoo, is now to be seen at 
the Reptile House. Although the living 
creature is not often seen at zoological 
gardens, it] is familiar to everyone as 
the animal which provides us with the 
famous turtle soup. 

When fully grown the green turtle 
weighs about 400 pounds, and is four 
fect long. It is found in the tropical seas, 
the majority of turtles in this country 
coming from the West Indies. : 

The young are hatched from eggs lai 
in holes which the mother digs out of 
the sand with her strong flippers. After 
covering up the eggs she takes no 
further interest in them, leaving them 
to be hatched by the heat from the sun. 
After an interval of a few weeks the 
baby turtles break out of their eggs, 
wriggle out of the sand, and walk 
straight into the sea. 

BIRD'S HANGING NEST 


Among the birds that have lately 
arrived at the Zoo is a Brazilian hang- 
nest, a small but brilliantly coloured 
species with bright yellow and black 
plumage. 

As suggested by its name, the bird 
builds a mest suspended from the 
branch of a tree. This is narrow at the 
top, and gradually increases in size as it 
extends downwards, the Jower extremity 
being rounded off. Half-way up the 
side is a round hole through which the 
bird gains access to her curious dwelling. 

A BIRD’S LITTLE PANTOMIME 

The attractions of the waders’ 
avi have been added to by the 
addition of ten ruffs, birds that formerly 
nested in this country amid the marshes, 
but are now merely passing visitors. 

In spring the males grow frills of 
feathers around their necks as well as a 
pair of upstanding ear tufts. When 
paying their attention to the reeves—as 
the hen birds are called—the ruffs act 
in the most conxical manner, running 
sideways in ms amound their mates, 
J Ad: ging etill with their 

gremed and their 


, '| plies, these insects are responsible for 


signatures, exactls Slike, on five 
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FEATS IN THE CLOUDS 
_ Most Dangerous Thing 


carrying the germs of yellow fever and 
introducing the disease into the blood 
of human beings. Those at the Zoo, 


however, are free from the germs and : 
quite harmless. on the blood Ever Done 
As mosquitoes feed only on the 
of other ‘living creatures, the -food-| LEAPING FROM PLANE TO PLANE 


seg arose when they arrived at the 
, bat the difficulty was soon solved, 
for the lady in charge of the insect house 
offered herself as a sacrifice to their 
appetite by placing her hand in their 
cage and allowing them to suck her blood. 
During this process the mosquitoes swell 
three or four times their normal size. 
THE WORM THAT WILL BREAK 

Three slow-worms, or blind-worms, 
have arrived. 

Although quite a common creature in 
this country, it is an extremely inter- 
esting reptile, and belongs to that 
curious group of lizards that have no 
legs. In spite of its popular name, the 
slow-worm is neither slow nor is it blind. 
Its eyes, however, are very small. 

When disturbed, the animal remains 
quite motionless and rigid, allowmg a 
person to pick it up without showing 
signs of life. In this state its body is of 
a very brittle nature, and if the creature 
be roughly handled it will break in half. 
Its Latin name, ‘* fragilis,’’ refers to this 
curtous feature. Slow-worms are very 
useful reptiles, owing to their feeding 
almost entirely upon slugs. 

PRETENDING TO BE DEAD | 

Two Australian dingo dogs are among 

the new arrivals. In former days these 
beasts were very plentiful in their native 
haunts, but, owing to the large number 
of sheep and pay they killed, the 
colonists were for to protect their 
and wage war against the dogs, 
with the result that the animals are now 
almost exterminated. 
e A remarkable habit of the dingo is 
that of shamming death if captered. 
When indulging in this form of decep- 
tion the dog will endure agonies of pain 
without flinching. One writer records 
that a dingo was severely beaten with 
sticks until it was supposed that all its 
bones were broken and the beast was 
dead, but when its captors moved off, 
the animal got up and ran away. . 

Dingoes thrive well in captivity, and 
young ones have frequently been born 
at the Zoo. Although in a natural state 
they never bark, they readily learn to do 
so 1f brought up with domestic dogs. 

A BIRD THAT EATS SNAKES 

A new secretary bird is now to be 
seen at the ostrich house. This remark- 
able bird receives its name on account 
of the curious plume-like feathers that 
grow from its head, looking like a bunch 
of quill pens stuck behind its ear. 

ies comes from Africa, and 
stands about four feet high. It feeds 
almost entirely on reptiles and insects, 
and regards snakes as special dainties. 

When attacking a snake, the bird 
first strikes out at its prey. with its wings, 
the knobby joints of which prove very 
efficient weapons. The bird then pro- 
ceeds to kick at the snake with its long 
legs, and finally stamps on the reptile 
till its bones are broken and its body 
reduced to a pulpy mass. 


KINEMA AND A’ SAINT 
One of the most popular features of 
the religion of the Russian le is the 
veneration felt for the relics of saints 
preserved in the churches. The Bol- 
sheviks, who appear to wish to uproot 
all the traditions the people hold dear, 
have now ordered the coffins of saints to 
be opened ; and the coffin of St. Sergius, 
in Petrograd, has been opened, while 
kinema photographers took reels of the 
oceedings, and a huge crowd, wounded 
in spirit and fierce with anger, protested 
in vain. 
WRITING FIVE NAMES AT ONCE 
So many cheques have to be signed 
Mr. Summers, cashier of the American 
Treasury, that he has had an arrange- 
ment made for signing five at once. 
Five pens are fixed to a metal movable 
arm, at the end of which is fixed a 
dummy pen. This is held in the hand, 
and as it is moved the five pens trace the 
Ques, 


Flying is providing new thrills for 
the strange people who like to sce other 
people risking their lives. 

An American aeronaut, Licut. Omer 
Locklear, has not only jumped from the 
wings of one aeroplane to another as 
they were passing cach other a thousand 
feet above the carth, but he has 
snatched hold of a rope ladder, trailed 
from one machine as it passed over 
another, and climbed up the dangling 
ladder into the higher machine, while 


Leaping from one Plane to Anether 


sensation-loving throngs of people joy- 
fully shuddered below on the safe 
footing of Mother Earth. 

The one scrap of usefulness in this act 
of cool and skilful daring is that it 
proves the bare possibility of a flynt: 
man being saved if his machine should 
take fire. Provided another plane were 
near, piloted by a skilful airman, who 
would visk igniting his own machine, a 
man who was a fine balancer, with a 
steady nerve, might conceivably pass 
from a burning plane to a plane that 
was not burning, and so be saved ; but 
the chance of all these conditions ever 
being fulfilled is extremely small—so 
small, indeed, that its slender usefulness 
does not excuse men for risking life on 
the ticks that prove its possibility. 

But evidently wisdom does not count 
in the presence of the lure of danger. 
Whatever is dangerous must be done if 
men are to prove themselves unafraid, 
and nothing more dangerous than the 
passage in mid-air from) one machine 
to another has ever been conceived, 


IMITATING NOISE 


New Trick for a Picture-House 


All kinds of instruments are used 
behind the stage in theatres and picture- 
shows to produce imitations of noises, 
such as the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
the entrance of a train into a station, 
and soon ; and quite elaborate machines 
have been thought out to-produce these 
noises. 

Flight has made it necessary to invent 
still another one, and a new instrument 
has been produced to make a noise like 
an aeroplane. Two large discs are fitted 
together with partitions like a water- 
wheel, and holes about four inches apart 
are arranged round the circumference. 
While one man tums the ‘“ wheel’’ 
quickly round, another man pours a jet 
of compressed air against the holes, and 
the noice is exactly like that of the motor 
of an aeroplane in fight. . : : 


MELLION-YEAR OLD MOSQUITOES 
An extinct 9p | OF n ito has 
been @i 6:1 Western Colorado, 


in 
two million years old. Various insects 
of the mosquito family have also by 
found in Colorado rocks of about'® 
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-WOULD YOU -LIKE 

. - TO FLY? 
_ New Chance for Boys - 
- TERRITORIAL AIR FORCE 


Lads from 14 years of age and up- 
ward may soon have a good chance of 
learning something of aircraft engineer. 
ing, and some of them will be trained to 
fly in their holidays-without cost to 
themselves. ; 

General Trenchard, chief of the Royal 
Air Force, is planning a Territorial Air 
Force, to receive airmen. who have left 
the Army and volunteers who wish to 
be trained in their spare time. Already 
one infantry battalion of London 
Territorials has opened an aircraft 
branch, in which boys from 14 to 20 can 
enlist for spare-time training as 
mechanical airmen. i 

The scheme will be developed 
national scale, and many lads "ai 
cannot afford to study aircraft or to 
learn to fly will be able to qualify in this 
new Force. Weekly instructien will be 
given at R.A.F. aerodromes, and in 
summer the Territorials will camp out. 

It is expected that the new branch of 
Territorial service will be very popular. 
There is an abundance olf - training 
machines and ample training establish- 
ments, while instructors with battle 
expenence are numbered in thousands, 


AIR MAIL STAMPS 
Busy Time for Collectors 


_ Stamp collectors have had an excit- 
ing time since Europe began to break 
up into new states. 
The historic stamp with the impri 
“ First Transatlantic Air Post, ae 
1919,” has been issued in a very small 
edition of 200. There is a three-cent 
stamp, with a caribou head, used on 
the first letters carried over the ocean; 
and for the coming Handley Page 
services a fifteen-cent stamp of the 
Cabot series has the words, “ Trans- 
atlantic Air Post, 1919—1.” 
The Tunis aerial stamp is a 35-cent 
specimen, bearing an overprint of wings 
and the words, “‘ Poste Acrienne.” On 
the Swiss 50-cent stamp, for the flying 
mail between Zurich and Lausanne, 
there is printed a winged propeller. 
For the French air post charges of 
75 cents, r franc, and 1} francs, there 
are being prepared black, biue, and red 
stamps, engraved with a portrait of 
Guynemer, the champion who fell in 
the war, and pictures of an aerodrome 
and an aeroplane. Belgium and the 
United States have a series of aerial 
postage stamps in preparation. 
_ Meanwhile, the first complete Attantic 
air mail, a small, white G.P.O. bag, 
containing letters posted in Newfound- 
land, was ‘brought to London by Captain 
Alcock, the letters being delivered three 
days after leaving St. John’s.’ {20 has 
been paid for the stamp of a letter 
brought by Hawker. : 


FRANCE’S AFRICAN 
‘ EMPIRE | . 
Opening It Up from the Sky 


Morocco, the most backward of 
Mediterranean countries, is becoming 
the most enterprising in aerial services. 
More than 200 large Breguet machines 
will be used on air lines between the 
coast towns and inland places. 

One reason for this great develop- 
ment is that the French Senate reports 
that fine work is being done by aircraft 
“in Northern Africa and the Sahara.’ 
Unexplored regions have been mapped 
by photography from the air, and new 
motor routes discovered. 
Most of these. routes 


are now being 
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WORLD-MAP THIS WEEK—FIRST ELECTRIC CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC 


The history of the World Map this week 
brings together two famous men—Sir Walter 
Scott, the greatest story-teller in our English 
tongue, and Count Cavour, a statesman of 
United Italy. It brings together, also, two 
world-wide events—the completion of the first 
Atlantic cable, and the establishment of Green- 
wich Observatory, the time-centre of the world. 
S® Walter Scott, the greatest of all 

British novelists, an attractive poet, 
and adelightful man, was a lawyer and a 
local judge all his life, and only became 
famous aS a writer when he was ap- 
proaching middle age. Then he charmed 
the world with his romantic verse, and 
ten years later he redoubled the charm 
in his historical novels. 

His writings made Scotland a land of 
pilgrimage for people from all the world. 

Sir Walter Scott was, as a man, all 
that we could wish and expect such a 
writer to be. He was open, genial, 
manly, a keen sportsman, an ardent 
patriot, and an honourable and chival- 
rous soul. Though he wrote too much, 
and with great haste, in the midst of a 
busy life, and overloaded his books 
sometimes with too much history, when 
he reaches his narrative no novelist of 
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any country is his equal in natural 
story-telling. He died in 1832, worn 
out by incessant work. 


I every large Italian city streets are 

named after three moder Italians. 
They are the men who, living at the 
same time, made their native land a free 
and united country. 

It was Count Cavour whose wise 
statesmanship made the union possible, 
Mazzini who inspired his countrymen to 
demand liberty, and Garibaldi who 
fought for it. 

Cavour used his native state of Pied- 
mont, which, with Sardinia, was ruled by 
Victor Emmanuel’s father, as the centre 
round which other parts of Italy could 
rally, and by gaining the friendship of 
Gréat Britain and France he broke the 
power of Austria in Italy. But he had 
to bribe Napoleon III. by giving him 
the Italian provinces of Nice and Savoy. 
Cavour died in June, 1861, a few 
months after he had seen Victor 
Emmanuel crowned king. He was a very 


great statesman, wise, moderate, and 
far-seeing, and, though Mazzini and 
Garibaldi had more of the fiery Italian 
temperament, his country holds him in 
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high honour for his clever management 
of affairs and men. 
HE first Atlantic Cable, finished in 
1858, connected Newfoundland 
with Valentia in Ireland. : 
Many previous attempts had failed, 
and there was far more cable lying 
broken on the ooze of the ocean bed 
than would join the two continents. 
Nor was the first completed cable a 


success. The current was very weak, 
and the first message from the Queen 
of England to the President of the 


United States, containing 90 words, 
was 67 minutes in transmission. 

It was seven years later that an ocean 
cable became a real success. Practical 
telegraphy on land began in 1837; and 
the first sea-cable was laid between 
Dover and Calais in 1851. It was not till 
improvements suggested by Lord Kelvin 


were used that telegraphy across 
thousands of miles of ocean became 
really useful, and by that time 
£40,000,000 had been spent in experi- 
ments and failures, 


‘T°HE Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
was the second national institution 
of its kind in the world, the first—older 
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by a few years—being that of Paris. 
Now the observatory has the greatest 
series in existence of continuous records 
of the sky. The leading place of Great 
Britain as a seafaring nation, and the 
completeness of the observatory’s work 
for practical purposes, have led to 
Greenwich being used as a starting point 
for measurements of the world. Through 
it runs the zero line of longitude. True 
time is wired from Greenwich daily- to 
every important post-office, and many 
watchmakers have it wired direct. 

Greenwich Observatory is, in fact, 
the Time Centre of the world. 

We count time from the halfway 
point, the line on which Greenwich 
stands. At noon in Greenwich, for every 
15 degrees east the day is one hour 
older, and for every 15 degrees west the 
day is one hour younger. 

Our map shows time all over the world 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
earth. Its circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 
degrees, and it completes its journey in 
24 hours, travelling 15 degrees an hour 
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line round the globe 


Aug. This Week in History 

10. Greenwich Observatory begun, 1675. 
Count Cavour b rn at Turin, 1810 

11. Cardinal Newman died, 1890 

12. Robert Southey, poet, born at Bristol, 1774 

13. Cape Colony became British, 1814 

14. Retief of Pekin by the A lies. 1900 
Sir Colin Campbell died at Chatham, 1863 
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15. Sir Walter Scott born, 1771 c > : 
16. First Atlantic mess ages by cable 1858 The wheat harves* is in full activity in (¢ anada and Russi: . and is 
4 beginning in Holland, South England, Belgium and Poland. The World Westher 
E Where the Furs Come From @ sugar estates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil are busy. Figs TI tlest : a ‘din A % h ihe nol 
Ty See Tie . cer fy 5 ee ? , bas : 1e wettes ions In the wor c Just, y ] 
The forests of Northern Europe and Asia shelter a are being gathered in the Mediterranean countries. The first crops of © wellest regia in August, ‘where over eight inches { 
ried of rain fal during the month are shown shaded. Destructive typhoons 


large number of fur-bearing animals, such as Arctic rice are being harvested in India and South China. The picking of 
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in the United States, India, and Egypt. make the naviga ot the Oc Ch na Seas dangerous in August. 
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PLACES ON THE PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—EVENTS OF THE DAY IN MANY COUNTRIES AND TOWNS 


In the middle of August it is] in that country. It is shortly to be 
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Abyssinia is about to issue a fine 
new scries of postage stamps, with 
pictures of the big game of the country. 

Alberta, the great wheat-growing pro- 
vince of Canada, is faced with a des- 
perate food crisis owing to drought. 
Hundreds of farmers have lost two crops 
in succession, and have no food for cattle 
and little for their families. 

Arctic. At this time of the year vast 
numbers of birds, such as the ptarmigan 
and guillemot, live by the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. In winter they go south. 

Bombay is now a great manufacturing 
centre of the cheaper cotton goods 
used by the natives of India. 

Canada has coal deposits equal to 
one-seventh of the world’s known 
oy eae Alberta alone has over a million 

lion tons. Yet these resources are 
still undeveloped, and in 1918 Canada 
imported 21,678,587 tons of coal. 


Essen, the headquarters of Irupps’ 
gunworks in Germany, is now turning 
out large quantities of rulers, measures 
and ventilators from the factories 
which made the shells. 


Finland is settling down under its 
republican constitution. Its first re- 
publican parliament has just met, and 
its first President elected. 


France has started a new industry in 
her silk factories, that of printing silks 
by colour photography. 

Great Britain imported over nine 
million goat skins into the United 
Kingdom from other parts of the Empire 
during 1917, but the number dropped 
to 4,047,964 in 1918. 

Greenland. Icebergs arc still break- 
ing off the Greenland ice-cap, and are 
floating southwards to Newfoundland, 
where they are a source of danger to 


ships. 
necessary for steamships from New 
York to England to adopt a more 
southerly course. 

Japan has been sending dricd herrings 
to Europe and America, where they are 
much liked. Hitherto Japanese her- 
rings were made into manure, after the 
oil had been extracted. 

Milan, though an inland city, is being 
made into a great port. It is tu be the 
centre of a system of canals linking 
together the cities of Northern Italy. 

New Orleans. The cotton now being 
picked in the south of the United States 
is shipped from the great American 

ort of New Orleans, in the Gulf of 

exico, to Liverpool as the raw material 
of the textile manufactures of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. : 

Persia is anticipating great resu'ts 


from the richest source of oil yet found 


tapped in a large oil-bearing tract of 
nearly 400 square miles which ha. 
been found in the Irak district, and 
seem likely to be richer than Baku. 

Port Elizabeth. Rogue elephant. 
have been doing so much damage near 
the Addo reserve, Port Elizabeth, that 
the Government of South Africa decidea 
to exterminate the whole herd of 300 
elephants. But a zoological company 
has offered to buy them all, proposing to 
kill the rogues and tame the others. 

South Africa has 32,100,000 head ol 
sheep, and produces 171,000,000 pounds 
of wool a year. 

Sudan nobles have been to see the 
King to express the gratitude of the 
Sudanese for the benefits of British rule. 

Viadivostock news shows that there 
is a stupendous demand throughout the 
eastern part of Russia for shirts. 
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One of the first things we 
should all understand is public 
spirit. It means that each one 
of us should act so as to make life 
pleasanter for all and not un- 
pleasant for any. 

The first lessons given to chil- 
dren in Japanese schools are on 
public behaviour, so that a 
Japanese thinks before he does 
anything, ‘‘ Will this be disagree- 
able, unkind, or dangerous to 
other people?” In England we 
are not so civilised. We do not 
think of teaching such things as 
how to behave in public places. 

The nation has been holiday- 
making after the war, and going 
out into country places to find 
freedom and fresh air, and to 
express its joy, and it is a great 
sight to see our people happy. 
But thoughtlessness has often 
spoiled the spectacle. 

From all directions come reports 
of damage, and beautiful places 
made ugly by unnecessary litter 
and an untidiness that must 
spoil lovely scenes for those who 
visit them later, or bring trouble 


- and expense to those who have 


generously welcomed holiday vis- 
itors into their grounds. The 
County Council of Surrey has 
been compelled to threaten with 
lines people who scatter waste- 
paper in public places. 

In some parks tons of-refuse 
have been left, making beautiful 
places hideous. The private 
zrounds of generous people who 
are glad to allow everyone to 
share their enjoyment of beauti- 
ful and costly gardens have been 
carelessly or wilfully damaged, 
and are now being closed because 
holiday-makers have not been 
educated into a sense of beauty, 
or have not enough natural taste 
to know how to behave. 

And, worst of all, the care- 
lessness of smokers who throw 
away lighted matches in dry 
weather, or out of a mailcious love 
of doing harm, has set miles of 
moors and heath alight, burned 
much property, destroyed beauty 
that cannot be replaced for 
years, and devastated great tracts 
of lovely bird-life. 

In all the most attractive parts 
of Britain this senseless destruc- 
tion has been going on, chiefly 
because a certain number of 
people do not understand how to 
behave, amd have not realised 
that an intelligent public spirit 
should rate a holiday. 
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_ The Children's Newspaper 


Our Sins Will Find Us Out 
are going to have great trouble 
with coal. It is the way of 


W 
things that those who waste shall want, | Foch hopes to go back to his country 
and for years we have been wasting coal | house and live as a farmer now that he 


as if it fell from heaven like rain. 

It is brought up out of the earth by 
the most terrible form of toil still left 
to men, and yet, year after year, our 
governments have allowed it to be 
thrown away in millions of tons. It is 
all a question of the proper use of it. 
The scientific use and treatment of coal 
would make it possible for Great Britain 
to do with one-third of her present 
supply, and if Parliament had attended 
to these things years ago there need 
have been no coal crisis today. 

Perhaps Parliament will dd it now. 
The nation turned to science in its hour 
of trouble, and science won the war ; 
Iet her turn to science now, and science 
will win the peacc. 

8 

Wao ever knew truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter ? MILTON 
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Our Dumb Friends 
PeeuAeeN® ‘is examining a Bill to 
compel those who operate on 
animals to drug the animal into peaceful 
sleep, so that it shall feel no pain. 

How necessary this is is seen from the 
statement of a veterinary surgeon, who 
spoke for a Government department. 
He described an operation which, he said, 
caused animals excruciating pain, during 
which they roared and struggled; yet 
he asked that this Bill to save these 
animals pain should not come into force 
for two years, as it would seriously 
affect Irish breeders of cattle. That is 
to say, this brutality to animals must 
be continued for two years because 
certain people make a profit out of it. 

We are glad to see that the chairman 
dismissed this witness with the remark : 
‘‘ Your proposal is to take the cash and 
Iet the animals suffer pain. I have 
nothing more to ask you.” That is a 
touch of humanity in Parliament which 
all good people will appreciate. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


& @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


of Hath not a leaf 


Foch's Dream : 
Crea went back to his plough 
after he had saved the State ; 


has saved Europe. Like Clemenceau, he 
is going to write a book, and it will be 
a good book to read if it has many 
things in it like those twenty words he 
spoke after his ride through London. 

He was speakiny of France's two 
great wars—the defeat of 1871 and the 
redemption of 1918. ‘‘ Time has its 
revenges,” said the great Marshal of 
France, ‘‘ but in my case it is the bitter- 
ness of youth that is sweetened in oldage.”’ 
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Proverb of the Day 
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To the Air Ministry which is neglecting a tre- 
mendous opportunity by hoarding up thousands 
of new aeroplines which might be used for 
training pilots in the Territorial Air Force: 


Strike While the Iron is Hot 


& 
Miss Dora 
ORA is not to die, after all—yet. 
She was born with the war. and 
her full name is Miss ‘‘ Defence of the 
Realm Act.” : 

Very well she defended us against 
foes within and foes without. It is 
Dora that gives the Government powers 
to deal quickly with sudden dangers 
that may arise and cannot be dealt with 
under ordinary laws. 

But she must not be allowed to grow 
very old, for it is against the spirit of 
liberty to Jet such a lady as Dora, with 
all her terrible powers, grow up among 
free people. Dora belongs to the 
war, and must die when the dangers of 
war are past. 

It is war’s way, however, to leave its 
troubles behind for Peace to settle, and 
it is thought that Dora may be useful 
to Peace for a little while, so that she 
is to live a year longer. She is now five, 
and no five-year-old before has had 
such powers in Britain. What we have 
to do now is to keep our cye on Dora 
to see that she does not grow up to be a 
big girl. 

® 
Midsummer 
Loud is the summer’s busy song, 
The smallest breeze can find a tomgue, 
While insects of each tiny size 


Grow teasing with their melodies, 
Till noon burns with its blistering breath 


} Around, and day lies still as death. 


The cricket on its bank is dumb; 


‘| The very flies forget to hum ; 


And, save the wagon rocking round, 

The landscape sleeps without a sound. 

‘The breeze is stooped the lazy bough 
at danceth now. 
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threads, are standing still; 
Egropped from moorhen’s wing, 
he ‘water's surface cling, 
Band as heavy seem 
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The Easy Way to Paradise 


W* talk as if the road to heaven were 

hard, and very often it is; but at 
times the way to Paradise is easy, 
What a paradise it would seem if we 
could stamp out consumption, the 
terrible plague which kills a thousand 
people every week, affficts four hundred 
thousand all the time, and depresses the 
lives of millions of ‘people in these 
suffering families. 

We have known for years that all we 
have to do to abolish consumption is to 
be a clean nation, but we are not a clean 
nation ; that is the pity of it; and the 
oftener we remember it the more we 
shall be ashamed of it, and the cleaner 
we shall be. 

Now, however, a doctor has pointed 
out another way in which we can end 
this plague, and it is the casicst way in 
| thre world. If we had a race of people 
| who breathed properly for one genera- 
tion, he says, consumption would be 
stamped out. It is just as stupid to 
breathe through the mouth as it would be 
to feed through the nose, he says, and 
we of the Children’s Newspaper must 
league ourselves together to put an end 
to this and all other stupid things. 

‘Think of it! If we all breathed pro- 
perly the greatest source of misery in 
this land would disappear. As the 
Children’s Encyclopedia says : 

If I want to be happy, 
And quick on my tees, 


I must bite my food slowly 
And breathe through my nose. 


ss] 
Tip-Cat 
Every cottage in rural England, a 
professor says, is a priceless national 
possession, Priceless is the right word 
now, and the landlord gets every penny. 
© ® ® 
Agricultural students : Harrow boys. 
© ® ® 
The newest craze is jazzing on the 
roof. Demobilised soldicrs will fecl at 
home when going over the top. 
) ® ® 
Going for a change of air: Fetching 
a new record for the gramophone. 
® ) e 
At Willesden the police have issued 
a summons in connection with “a dog 
not led by a 
person with a 
collar.” If 
this is the new 
law, dogs are 
becoming 
something of a 


neck-tic. 
® eo. 
A magis- ~ 


trate declares 
that somc ex- 
soldiers would 
stick a knife 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KHOW 
Whother the Katser uy 
into you as Bis correspondence with Tino 
soon a5 look at yeu. But even civilians, 
if they don't like your looks, will cut 
you dead. 
© ® © 
Why did Sweet William speedwell ? 
Because the dog-rose. 
® e ® 
Nothing but “ unflagging effort,” 
according to Sir Robert Horne, can 
bring the country to prosperity. This 
will discourage patriots who have been 
buying bunting. 
e © ® ; 
“ Infants in arms’ have to be paid 
for now in taxis. To avoid such ¢x- 
pense the parents arc up in arms also, 
and won't pay till they are put down. 


3) 
A Prayer From Keats 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
_ Let me not see my country’s honour fade ; 
20h! let me sce our land retain its soul! 


Keats 


Her pride in freedom, and not freedom’s 
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CORNFIELD 


Reynard’s Surprise for 
Australia 


LETTING HIS PREY GO AND 
ROBBING THEIR LARDER 


By Our Natural Historian 


‘“« The little foxes that spoil the vines,”’ 
23 we read in the Bible, are succeeded 
in Australia by ‘big foxes that spoil the 
Nocks, ‘They have devcloped a very 
queer appetite, which can be traced 
back to drought. 

The drought caused all herbage to die 
flown in the Pera district of New South 
Wales, and destroyed by starvation 
countless hosts of rabbits upon which 
the foxes prey when they do not attack 
sheep. Denied this source of food, the 
fox packs closed in on the country 
surrounding the Government Experi- 
mental Farm at Pera Bore. : 

Here the effects of the absence of 
water have been acutely felt, so wise 
shepherds, to keep their flocks alive, 
planted considerable areas of sorghum, 
a cereal of which one variety yields 
Indian millet and the other sugar. Jt is 
the sugary species which has lured the 
foxes, for, instead of attacking the sheep 
sheltered by the Government in these 
green pastures, the carnivorous beasts | 
have attacked the food supply itself. 
Vhey have given up slaughtering the 
sheep, Ict us say, and taken to robbing 
their Jarder. 


The Fox’s Temptation 


The stems of sorghum are rich with 
fluid sugar, and it is this which has 
proved too much for the resistance of 
the foxes. ‘The hungry animals have | 
devoured the sugary growth ino such | 
quantities as to destroy halt the crop, | 
so that sheep die of want as surely as | 
they would dhe if the foxes killed and ate 
them. No fewer than 60 foxes have 
been destroyed in one area alone. 

There is no end to the variety of diet 
which starving creatures, from men to 
mice, will seize upon. Mayellan’s crews, 
when they were starving in the Pacine, 
mte the leather in which the miasts of 
their ships were sheathed. | Arctic 
explorers have eaten spare boots and | 
sacks, they have shot bears and found 
in them miasces of paper that tle starv- | 
ing creatures had picked up in the neigh- 
bourhood of camps, and caten because | 
they could find nothing better. 


When Necessity Drives 

Deer in the Highlends have been 
known to kill and cat robbits in periods 
of privation, and even to devour care | 
rion. Jeeland pomes are ted throughout 
the winter on fish refuse, and cows have | 
beea known to munch up salmon left on 
a rtver bank by anglers. 

All cats have a passion for fish, which | 
they cannot catch; some will cat 
asparagus and strawberries ; dogs will 
cat all sorts of fruit; fowls, which have 
as wide a range of diet as ducks, will 
devour carrion, even the body of one of 
their own kind, just as a pike will gobble 
up its own children. Toods impos=ible 


own country. 


. The Children’s Newspaper 


The bright-faced Chinese boy on 
page 12 smiles a story at us. He lives 
at Foochow and attends one of the 
schools started by an energetic American 
missionary, the Rev. G. S. Miner, and 
he smiles because, though poor, he has 
been made better off by the war. 

His work, between the hours of 
lessons, is cutting toothpicks from goose- 
quills to sell in America, and perhaps 
in England. A lad like him has been 
known to cut 7,200 in a day, and Mr. 
Miner's scholars cut two and a_ half 
million quills every month. 

They were not doing this before the 
war. <At that time the tooth-picks 
provided in restaurants, each wrapped 
in paper, with its end sterilised, were cut 


THE FOX IN THE | THE MERRY GOOSE-QUILL BOYS OF CHINA. 


in Bohemia from the goose-quills of 
Austro-Hungary, and were cleansed, 
dipped in a disintecting chemical mix- 
ture, and sent in packets all over the 
world by a business-like Jew known as 
“the toothpick king.” 

+ When Austria went to war the whole- 
sale tooth-pick dealer saw at once that 
his Bohemian trade was doomed, and 
made rapid inquiries as to where the 
greatest number of geese were reared. 
He found that that was in China, so he 
transferred his business there, and put 
his cutting of the quills into the hands of 
Mr. Miner, who had started 117 schools, 
and could employ any number of handy 
Chinese boys like this merry lad whose 
portrait we give on another page. 


DON’T KEEP GRUMBLING AT THE WEATHER 


He likes the sun because 
everything is so bright 


He likes the snow because 
everything is so jolly 


a 2 : 
He likes the wind because 
everything seoms on the move 


won 


ae 


He likes the rain because 
makes everything look so fresh 


He likes the frost because 
it jie such fine” fun 


OW P- 
He loves the fog because it is like 
a jolty game of hideand seek 


Scientists say that our British climate is the best in the world. Peter Puck, 
at any rate, sets us all a good example by making the best of alt weathers. 


General Pershing is home again in )iis 
When the great Victory 


victory. For while the gallant generat 
was absent from his country fighting 
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FLIGHT 


Wonderful Mechanism for 
Engines at a Height 


SCIENCE AND THE FIRE PERIL 


By Our Aeriat Correspondent 


The chief difficulty in flying at a great 
| betehe is failure of engmme power. The 
, air becomes so thin that it does not con- 
tam enough oxygen to create a strong 
explosion in the cylinders. 

The ordinary way of meeting this 
‘defect is to provide special air mlcts, 
which are opened when the engine 
begins to fail. They allow more air tc 
enter and mix with the petrol, but thcy 
are really a makeshift, and serious losses 
in power still oecur. 

We have already dealt with the 
Rateau fan, which seeks to overcome th s 
(trouble. The Sturtevant Company ol 
pamencs is now showing, at the Amer- 

ican Aeronautical Exhibitron, a wondcr- 
ful automatic device for feeding air to a 
failing engine. The mechanism consists 
of an ordinary air-pump, driven by a 
belt attached to the crank-shaft, but the 
speed at which the pump works is con- 
‘trolled by a curious mechanism which 
tightens the belt when thin air is reached 
i and lets it slacken when the atmosphere 
is dense enough for the engine to work 
iin the ordinary way. 

The special mechanism is thus a kind 
of air governor, cuabling the engine to 
answer to changes in atmospheric pres- 
sure without attention from the pilot. 

FIREPROOF PEFROL TANK 
The carly history of flight is marlcd 


iwith perit and disaster, as the world has 
{seen once more iv England and America ; 
, but ins ention will overtake disaster in 
ithe end—already 1 fireproof petrol tank 
{has come. 

Inside the tank, invented by a young 
Canadian officer, Tient. Imber, are tubes 


}and platey of aluminium that prevent 


‘the petrol swishing about. Next comcs 


‘a thin metal case, and over this is a 


| covering of vulcanised rubber a quartcr 
}of aninch thick. LEvery part bends and 
igives under a blow. ‘The elastic cover 
especially bulges inward, lke a rubber 
' ball when struck, and then, under the 
| pressure of the petrol, swells out again 
and closes any holes. 

Tt is now possible to combine the fire- 
proof tank with an automatic devicc 
‘tor switching olf the tmagneto, and sc 
| stopping electric sparks in case ot 
lacerdent. There are also improved 
British designs for all-metal machines, 
with a new material for supparting 
surfaces: instead of linen fabric. 
! BY MOTOR TO THE AZROPLANE 

Tn Germany six passenger air lincs 
are now working from Serlin, with 
daily trips both ways. Hambure, 
‘Jeipziz, Hanover, and other towns are 
hconnected, and the faxes run to about 
‘four shillings a smile. 
' Passengers book by telephone to the 
‘aerodrome ; and a motor-car calls for 
bthem aud takes them to the air station, 


motor-car ran at the other end and the 
use of a warnr flying suit. 


to man, beast, and bird in nosmal times; march was made through Jondon--the 
become dire necessities when hunger | ost thrilling procession ever seen — the 
pinches and mnparts Insatiable yearning fivsteof thes ee sralssto passwas the Ane 
to the appelite. lirst of gencrals to pass was the Amer- 
: ican Commander, General Pershing. 
Reversal of Instinct Vhe great roar of applause that natur- 
Alb this we know, but it is not offen | ally welcomed him asa brave ally leading 
that we find flesh-caters driven by want |a gallant army closely akin to us was re- 
to alter their kind of food when their} doubled when everyone perceived with 
natural food is still available. That is} what a smiling air he rode his prancing 
an even more drastic reversal of instinct | charger. ‘The hearts ot the people in- 
than the change of habit in the tiger, |stantly went out to him, and they gave 
which, having feasted on cattle from its} him another and another rousing cheer. 
dato up, will suddenly strike down a] They had begun to cheer for America ; 
uman being. That change, once made, | they went on cheering for Pershing. 
remains. Onge a man-eater, always a] Not all of them would know that this 
man-eater. smiling soldier, who radiated back on 
It remains to be seen whether these} the people their own joy, glad at heart 
Australian foxes, if they survive the | that they welcomed his men so warmly, 
campaign-against them, remain vegetable | had reasons for being more sad than 
caters, or revert, or go back, to their | the sacdest in the great crowd who were 
rabbit and mutton E.A.B. !'mourning the absence of those whom 


' e 


for America. in Mexico, his wife and alk 
his famiy, except one httle son, had 
perished there in a fire which burned 
down the hotel where they happened 
to be staying. He had gone through the 
war with that terrible family tragedy 
weighing heavily on his heart. 

And when, before Buckingham Palace, 
he left the march to take his stand by 


ig a ; ‘a : 
eae ie Seber Oe by ser ugoore aby than. flying over land, as in the case of 
ihere stood his little remaining son, in; &"6Me trouble the seaplane has an : 
khaki, a boy of eight. ‘The thought of | #ssured. landing-place. Moreoves, eee 

this fine soldier's sorrow, so nobly borne, | by the sea that holida: gat, 4 
and the remembrance of his warm tributes | 224 hundreds of thousands of them will 

io our British good-will towards his }>@ coger for an adventure in the air. 
country, have made General Pershing | = 
one of the great war figures that will 
stand out for ever in the memories of alk! Francis B 
observers. | He is loved on both sides of | Queen Elgg 
the Atlantic. “has been’ 


HOLIDAY FLYING 


Most ef the preparations being made 
for pleasure flights in the sumimer 
holidays show that the seaplane will be 
the favourite British sporting machine. 

The cost of a seaplane base is less 
than that of a land acrodrome, and 
running expenses are smaller. Flying 


they had loved trom the pageant = they pay their fare, including the 
ES the sea in good weather is suter 
| 
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DANGER BEHIND 
THE COAL CRISIS 
What it is All About 


“DIRECT ACTION” OF LABOUR 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By Our Political Correspondent 

A great coal crisis has been agitating 
the country, involving the gravest con- 
sequences. What is it all about? To 
understand it clearly we must go back 
into history, : 

Two hundred years ago, if a bold 
rogue was short of money, he waylaid 
some stranger in a lonely place, pointed 
a pistol at his head, and, with the 
threat ‘‘ Your money or your life,” took 
whatever he had. The thief, who thus 
put might above right, like a Prussian, 
was called a highwayman. 

Sixty years ago, similar rogues in our 
cities waylaid any passer-by who scemed 
to have any money, strangled him till he 
was senseless, and, having taken what- 
ever of value he had, hid themselves. 
These thieves were called garotters. 

The bad principle underlying the ac- 
tions of the highwayman and_ the 
garotter is that if you want anything, 
and have the power to take it, you may 
take it, whatever harm you do to 
perfectly innocent people. 


Principle That Ruined Germany 
It was precisely this principle of 
strength, seizing whatever it wanted 
regardless of harm to others, that was 
the ruin of Germany. It was against 
this principle of violent selfishness, 
striding rough-shod over others, that the 
free nations rallied in the Great War. 
They defeated it, and the kings who 
practised it were toppled down. 
Now, sad to say, this is exactly the 
principle that groups of men have been 
adopting as their own in England, and 
the men who are chiefly doing this are 
a body for whom we have all great 
sympathy and respect, the coal-miners. 
As a body they have been strong in 
character and honourable in their manli- 
ness, and we have been proud of them ; 
vet suddenly they seem, on this greatest 
and simplest of moral questions, to have 
lost all sense of the eternal difference 
between simple right and cruel wrong. 
Let no one say we are wronging the 
miners by comparing them to highway- 
men and garotters. They do not wish 
to.steal from anybody. They claim that 
what they are taking they have earned. 


Wrong Way to a Right End 

But where they are exactly like the 
highwayman is in adopting the evil prin- 
ciple of using their strength to strangle 
anybody and everybody, careless of the 
harm they do. It is exactly the prin- 
ciple used by the Germans in defence of 
their submarine campaign and_ their 
bombs on women and children. They 
meant to frighten us into surrender, and 
they did not care who suffered. 


What is it that the miners do in carry- 
ing out the policy of what they call 
Direct Action? They have their own 
ends to gain, and, secing that their in- 
dustry is one on which nearly all other 
industries rest, they are willing to-stop 
all trade, to bring suffering to all their 
fellow citizens, and every living human 
creature in the land, and to ruin the 
country if need be, to gain their end, 
which could be gained far better by 
reason and justice. They have even 
imperilled the future of the mines by 
allowing them to be flooded, so destroy- 
ing their own means of livelihood. 


Reign of Strength and Terror 
Now, this reign of strength and terror 
by a few against the rest is fatal to the 
whole system of Government that has 
been built up in Great Britain and is her 
Frcarent glory in the eyes of all the world. 
The ne given to this revival of the 
gth ins of reason and 
irect, Action. Direct 
the direct 


' 
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it means, as it must, the direct action of 
some of the people against the Govern- 
ment chosen by all the people. 


That is a bad principle for.all of us, |- 


and can bring nothing but ruin and 
injustice in its train. It may be justified 
in a despotig country, with a Govern- 
ment in power which will not do the 
people’s will. But in this country we 
set up Governments chosen by all the 
people of their own fiee will, and no 
section of the people may set itself 
against a freely-chosen Government. 
They may criticise the Government and 
oppose it, they may defeat it and aqver- 
throw it, but whatever end they have in 
view must be pursued by lawful ways, 
and not by bullyings and threatenings. 


Keep within the Law 


In the case of the miners, many will 
agree with what they aim at. Some of 
them claim rights in connection with 
their work; others claim that the 
Government is not keeping its word in 
connection with the Coal Commission ; 
others object to the continuance of con- 
scription after peace ; others object to 
the extra price of coal. 

They may be right or wrong in these 
things: that has nothing to do with it. 
The point is that there are right and 
wise ways of dealing with the freelv- 
chosen Governments of free peoples, and 
there is an end of all society if miners or 
railwaymen, or farmers or printers, or 
telegraph operators, or any other groups 
of people are allowed to hold up the 
common interests of all because they 
do not agree with something being done. 

In a word, we must all act through our 
Governments and not outside them. We 
must keep within the law, or we have 
not Civilisation, but Anarchy. J. D. 


The Work a Missionary Does 


The death is announced from India of 
Dr. A. Campbell, who had worked in 
that country as a missionary since 1872. 

Dr. Campbell, who was sent out by 
the Free Church of Scotland, was per- 
haps the most successful and honoured 
of the new type of missionaries who fecl 
that they must not only preach to the 
natives, but must show them that 
Christianity is a blessing to them in 
their daily life. 

Placed in a district of Central India, 
where th2 people were extremely poor, 
he taught them how to support them- 
selves by industries that were new to 
them, and how to make their land more 
productive. They lighted their houses 
in the long tropical night with castor-oil ; 
and he showed them how to grow and 
use the castor-oil plants that would give 
them light in their darkness. 

When famine came, as it will come 
when the rains fail, he supported 5000 
of them, and the Government gave him 
charge of the relief works that kept the 
people alive. Afterwards he was made 
an honorary member of the Government. 

No wonder that he was revered and 
beloved by them. Such men as Dr. 
Campbell, and the medical missionaries 
who act as free doctors to the native 
races among whom they live, prepare 
the way by their good deeds for the 
teaching that will banish superstition, 
and help their brown brethren to under- 
stand that Christianity is good for the 
body and soul. ; 


WHERE THE COAL MONEY GOES 

It has been estimated that during 
the coming year the coal brought to 
the surface in Great Britain will amount 
to 192,000,000 tons, and mining it will 
cost £281,250,000, or #1 9s. 4d. per ton. 


For labour . 210,250,000 


For timber and stores . 34,500,000 
Other costs .. 13,000,000 
Royalties .. 6,000,000 
Owners’ profits .. 12,500,000 


Compensation on un- 
profitable mines 
Government expenses 1,000,000 
Margin for emergencies 1,000,000 
Peopte. who buy coal in small quan- 

ice aS much as it cost before 


és 
3,000,000 


Mekt away from the ming, 2 Py 
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NEW LEAVES TURNED|UNCLE TOBY WAS 


WRONG 


Books Being Read Now | No Room in the World for 


FRANCE’S STRONG MAN 

Clemenceau. ByCamileDucray. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. net. 

A vivid picture of the leader of France 

The life of the most vigorous politician 
in France, Georges-Benjamin Clemen- 
ceau, one of the “‘ Big Four ’’ who have 
been rearranging the map of Europe 
and clearing up the war, is here sketched 
vigorously and sympathetically in all 
its romantic changes. Each chapter 
pictures one aspect of M. Clemenceau’s 
career; first as student, then doctor, 
politician, journalist, author, citizen, 
and statesman. 

The chief impressions of Clemenceau’s 
character left on the reader are first of 
all consistency, and then of unbounded 
energy. Always he has been enthu- 
siastically Republican; always since 
Bismarck’s onslaught on France he has 
stood for the restoration of the lost 
provinces; and his consuming energy 
has seemed to point right through his 
life to the great part he has played 
during the last years of the war in the 
triumph of liberty and justice. He is 
the very embodiment of restored France. 


SCHOOLS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

America at School and Work. By Herbert 
Branston Gray, D.D. Nisbet. 5s. net. 
-1 vapid glance over American schools 

Dr. Gray, who has been to see, holds 
that American education has changed 
greatly in recent years. He succeeds in 
impressing the English reader with the 
great variety in American systems of 
schooling, and the earnestness that is 
pulsing through it all He feels that in 


America the school is far more closely : 


linked with life than in England. 


The drawhack is that teaching does not , 
pay enough to a man to draw him into; 


it as a career. The material side of 


education, such as buildings, labora- ; 


tories, and books is attended to with a 
princely generosity ; the all-important 
human side is much less considered. 


TALES OF THE SUBMARINE MEN 
Submarine and Anti-Submarine. 
Newbolt. 21 pictures. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 
The thrilling tale of the great ocean hunt 
The hunting down of the undersca 
German pirate fleet was carried on in 
many forms. all dangerous and exciting. 
This book tells, with the wide know- 
ledge and graphic pen of Sir H. Newbolt, 
all the ways by which the enemy was held 
in check till at last he dared continue the 
strife no longer. We read how sub- 
marines attacked warships, and how 
warships checkmated submarines ; how 
the fishing-fleet kept watch and cleared 
the way of niines; how destroyers ran 
the foe down ; how depth-charges were 
used, and how they were evaded ; the 
parts played by P-boats and Q-boats ; 
and, least known of all, how submarines 
were handled against submarines, often 
with deadlv effect. It is a stirring story. 
that for generations will hold us breath- 
less, and it is here told fully and well. 


ADVENTURES UNDER SEA 


War in the Unierseas. By Harold F. B. 
Wheeler. g illustrations. Harrap. 6s. net. 
A well-told story of undersea adventure 

The writer, an experienced describer 
of naval exploits, re-tells a number of 
the heroic deeds done during the war, 
and adds sume not generally known. 

He takes us into all the seas where the 
hunt for submarines was carried on, and 
brings his story along to the great sur- 
render of the German fleet when all its 
hopes had faded out. It is a record of 
daring that will never become stale to 
readers who respond to the lure of daiger. 

PUPS AND KITS 

Puppies an] Kittens. By Carine Cadby. 
39 photographs. Millsand Boon. 2s. 6d. net. 
Charming talks with children about pets 
These stories of the doings of dogs 
and cats will lead little children to 
feel aright towards their dumb friends, 
and to.observe them closely, with 


By Sir H.: 
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Flies and Men 


WHY YOU SHOULD KILL EVERY 
FLY YOU SEE 


Boys and girls, kill every house- 
and bluebottle you can” Bat thee, 
painlessly and swiftly to death. 

They are the enemies of health 
especially of little children, and must 
be fought as we fight a plague of the 
human race, like the fly who causes 
sleeping sickness in the tropics, destroy- 
ing hundreds of thousands of lives ; they 
are like the flea and the louse, which 
inoculate us with horrible diseases— 
typhus and trench fever among them. 

Uncle Toby, gently catching a fly 
which had been tilting at his nose all 
through lunch, carried him mercifully to 
the window and put him outside, saying, 
‘“ Go, poor fellow ; there is room enough 
in the world for thee and me.” But 
Uncle Toby, one of the lovable char- 
acters of literature fora century or morc, 
was wrong, and the boy who kills flies 
is right ; though it has taken 150 years 
since Uncle Toby’s day to find out the 
truth. 

It is now established beyond all doubt 
that the aan A hatched from an 
egg deposited in filth, feeding on filth, 


and then flying to our food, carries with 
it enormous numbers of germs; there 
may be 100,000 organisms on the legs 
and mouth of asingle fly Among these 
germs are those which spread consump- 
and typhoid 


tion. cholera, anthrax, 


The Agent of Disease Abroad in the Land : 


lever. Flics bring them into our foo.] 
and poison it ; they poison our milk, and 
so kill babies in_ terrible numbers 
during the hot months of the year. 

A single fly may lay about a thousand 
eggs in one season, but so rapid is multi- 
plication that perfect flies are hatched in 
ten days and each fly lays eggs in its turn, 
so that the progeny of one becomes by 
autumn a host millions upon millions 
strong, all carriers of disease. 

lf we were as scrupulous in guarding 
against house-flies aS we are against 
vermin, flies would soon be greatly 
reduced in number; but we are not. 
We accumulate garbage in which these 
filthy insects breed. 


Worse Than the Tiger 


Unhappily there seems to be no royal 
road to success in this urgent work of 
ridding the world of this unhealthy thing. 

Chemical sprays can be used to clear a 
house ; weak formaline in milk and 
water kills flies, and renders the dead 
germ-carriers antiseptic at the same 
time ; food can be covered with gauze, 
and house refuse can be burned or dis- 
infected ; but the sovereign cure for 
flies has yet to be found. 

Benevolent Uncle Tobies must be 
disregarded now when they tell us that 
there is room enough in the world for 
men and flies. There is not. We have 
to think of the lives of Uncle Toby’s 
nephews and nieces. More and more 
we are tracking disease down to its 
source in bacteria, and the housc-fly 1s 
one of the greatest distributors of these 
seeds of death. <A tiger which eats men 


monster, but the fly is more. to); 
feared, for it is u > i€ seeni$ 


6.8 
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and women in India is a frightful | 
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A LITTLE BAND OF! TELE 
SAVAGES WORKS. ITSELF 


Birds That Are Preparing} Automatic Instruments 
to Leave Us 


THE HEATHER IN BLOOM 


By Our Country Correspondent 


_ The telephone is the worst-managed 
mstrument in London, but the delays 
and mistakes which cause so much 

Just now, if we are out at dusk, we i ‘i 
may sce a weasel, a little animal about 
nine inches long from snout to tail tip, 
but exceedingly fierce. - Fortunately, 
it generally lives on mice, voles, small 
birds and frogs; but sometimes it will 
attack young. rabbits and chickens. So 
small is it that it can approach a poultr 
run by traveling along a mole’s tunnel, 
and so persistent is it that it will follow 
a water vole into the brook, or climb a 
tree after a bird’s nest. 

Like its larger relative the sat, it 
will in self-defence not only bite severely, 
but also emit a very disagreeable odour, 
and when it is defending its youne it 
scems to know no fear. ‘The fierce little 
creature will even run up a man’s leg 
again and again to get at his throat, 
although knocked to the ground re- 
peatedly. Taking it all round, the weasel 
is a good friend to man because it destroys 
so much vermin, 


The Greedy Mole 


In a field where there are molehills, 
if you see one larger than the others, 
you may be pretty certain that it covers 
a nursery, and it is worth while digging 
down to the nest, though probably when 
you get there you will find the parents 
have removed their offspring and the 
place is empty. The young moles are 
funny little fellows. Usually there are 
four or five in a family, and they are 
tremendous eaters. One will consume 
its own weight of worms in 24 hours. 

The kingfisher, our most gorgeous 
bird, is now returning to the place 
where it was seen in Spring, and is well 
worth watching for. 

Perched on a branch overhanging a 
-tream, it will watch most patiently for a 
fish, and then plunge suddenly into the 
water; and before you realise that it 
has gone, it will be back on the 
perch swallowing the fish headfirst. 
‘\bout now the young kingfishers are 
looking out for suitable hunting-grounds 
of their own, as their parents will not 
tolerate any poaching on their preserves. 


The First Paper Maker 


The ringdove is laying for the second 
time, the second broods of house 
martins are fledged, and the swallows 
and martins are beginning to congregate 


mto general use. A new start in this 
direction is being made at Stockport. 

Automatic telephones require no at- 
tention, except that of an engineering 
kind, but even the engineers, it is 


Hereford, Grimsby, Leeds, and one or 
two other towns, possess automatic 
telephone systems already, of which 
there are at least four different kinds, 
and so far it has not been decided which 
kind will be used for London. 


There are only 6000 subscribers in 


and it will be a jump into the unknown 
to introduce automatic instruments 


automatic, such as the cost of imstalla- 


as that of the exchanges in use now, 


How to Ring Up 634276 - 

The greater the number of subscribers, 
the more complicated will be the con- 
struction of the automatic exchanges. 
Thus at Leeds, there being under ten 
thousand subscribers, a five-figure ex- 
change only is necessary. In London 
a six-figure exchange will be necessary. 

The plan is to divide London into 
a number of areas, cach of which has a 
number, but there would be not more 
than nine such areas; each “ main” 
area would be again divided into nine 
more exchange areas, and there could be 
as many as 9999 telephone subscribers 
in each of these. Thus, if your telephone 
number were 634276, you would be 
subscriber number 4276 of the third 
exchange of the sixth main area, and 
anyone wanting to ring you up would 
word out these figures with the auto- 
matic instrument. 

Dundee, Swansea, and Southampton 


automatic, but London’s turn will come 
one day. 


mistakes ourselves. 


NO MORE WRONG NUMBERS | 


Leeds, while in London there are 140,000, | 


tion, which is nearly half as much again | 


are the next big towns to be made; ™ 


PHONE THAT | WHAT USE IS A WEED? 


How They Helped Us in 
the War 


SURPRISING VALUE OF 
WILD GROWTHS 


We have been accustomed io loek 
upon weeds and wild phants as useless or 
harmful, but, though they need to be 
carefully watched that they do not 
spread and choke more useful plants, 
we have found during the war that 
weeds have a wide variety of nse Par- 
ticularly in Germany and Austria. 

Here is a list of the uses to which 
weeds and wild plants were put durine 
the war, either by themselves or in com- 
bination with other vegetable product 
as Substitutes for richer growth 


For ltmaxn Foon As bhevera 
chicory, hawthorn rie coucl-gra 
bracken, sowthistle, dandelion, reeds. acorns 
beech-nuts, horse-chestnuts, broom 
cowslips, primroses, meadow-sv ce: 
ivy, hips, and heather 

As food: couch-grass, sow 
water - lilies, heather. horse - chestnuts, 
lichens, the root of the orehis, pignuts, 
nettle-tops, dandelions, wild hops, young 


throughout the biggest city in the world. | Sore well crushed, and violets for flavour- 
There are other questions to be decided inc ue ted poppy, hazel nuts, and pine 
before London telephones: are made | *e*™els for ott. 


As CATTLE Foop. Heather and bracken, 
oung gorse, couch-grass, beech nuts, harse- 
chestnuts, acorns, young nettles, knotgrass, 


chickweed, bindweed, seeds of the POPPY | 


and charlock, and, in place of nrolberry 
leaves, comfrey and dandelion. . 


FIBRES. For textile manofactores: 
nettles, cotton grass, dried willow-bark. 


‘ t 
Ulistie, sorre), 


9 
GREAT STORY OF 
_ SELF-HELP 
A Man and His Book 
-HOW HE PRINTED IT 


Prom a Correspondent 


ee = a ee rene: 


I am very proud of one of my school- 
fellows. fe was a smalt boy when I en- 
tered the school, and was ealled ‘‘ Fossil,” 
beeause of his interest in geology. 


We lost sight of one another for 20 
—______ years after leaving 
schoot ; and then one 
Jay a friend told me 
that a man living in 
‘ quaint house had 
shown sudden interest 
when my name was 
mentioned. ‘ Could 
it possibly be the 
boy I went to schoul 
with ?”’ he asked. 
: So F «set out in 
iy Oewala. Guest of the quaint 
mr. Felix Oswald house, and a mo- 
ment’s gaze assured us both that we 
were old friends. ‘Fhen came his story. 


Heroes at Home 
After he left school he entered the 
Civil Service, and led a rather mono- 
tonaus life in London. All the while, 
hawever, he kept up his geology: ani 
when an opportunity, came of gaing to 
[zee Armenia to make a geological 


survey, he eagerly scizedit. Hemade the 
fallest notes of his research, and often, 
{ white travelling through desolate parts of 
Annenia, made drawmgs on horseback. 


Fret. Gorse, pine cones, and waweek 

Mancres. Seaweed, bracken, conch-| Retuming home, le resumed his 
gtass, and chickweed. offreial duties, but with a@ new ambition. 

Drtcs. Meadow — sattion, hemlock, He determined to obtain the degree of 


poppy, foxglove, henbane and dandelion, 
alder buckthorn, seaweed, broad dock, the 
tall buttercup, and coltsfoot. 


Dyes. The woad plant (blue), woodwax 
(bright yellow), ladies’ bedstraw (red}, agri- 
mony (yellow), ucttles (yellow), sorre} (red}. 

SomE MisceLtaneovs Uses. Agrimony, 
cinquefoil and bracken for tannin substi- 
tute, carragheen moss for saturating balloon 
envelopes and acroplane wings; horsetail 
for scouring tin and brass and for polishing : 
nettles and goose-grass for curdlnre milk; 
nettles for rennet-makiny; heather for 
bedding ; down from the leaves of coltsfoot 
for pillows; seaweed for glne; and Nox- 
egian birch bark for shoe-soles. 


Many of these processes are a return} 
} Then there will be no more} to uses that were common vencrations 
wrong numbers, unless we make the ago, before science had driver the 


for their annual migration to the south. 
When we see them we cannot but feel 
that the year is on the wane. 

A common object of the countryside 
just now is the woodwasp’s nest; anda 
dainty piece of work it is, made of a 
kind of papier maché which the wasp 
produces by masticating small fibres of 
wood. He was indeed a maker of paper 
from wood pulp long before man was ( 
seen on the earth. The nest is sus- |‘ 
pended from the branch of a tree, and 
the only opening is a small hole at 
the bottom. 


Plucky Little Cocktail Beetle 


The satin moth and the silver-spotted 
or pearl skipper butterfly are on the 
we ; and es devil’s coachhorse or 
cocktail beetle is appearing in con- : ind; momi 
siderable numbers. it is one of the j Moonset : Bigce teu ies iiicrie ner! oe 
most interesting of the beetles. If you Next 
touch it it raises its tail like a scorpion Week’s 


and looks formidable, though it can Moon Cc] 


do no hann to a human being. Itisa Z eo. 
fierce and voracious creature; nothing| Other Worlds. Venus is now loW in the 
daunts it, and it will fight a creature four | South-west, setting 45 minutes after sunset. 


times its size. It deserves protection, 
for it devours large numbers of harmful | NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
insects. 
In the fields the barley is ready for | cabbage secd, and a small sowing 

cutting, if the work has not already | turnip seed of a hardy sort for spring use. 

begun. Snowberrics are ripe, and if we} Sow annuals for spring bedding, such 
look at the beech we Shall see that the! as Virginian stocks, nemophila, insignis, 
fruit is fast coming to maturity. | alyssum Saxatile, and myosotis. Cuttings 
Among the new wild flowers are Soapwort, | of choice alpines if inserted now should 
orpine, and, best of all, heather. “C.R. | make strong plants by next spring. 


The universe moves to order 


moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for ! 
London, from Sunday, August 10 | 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
oe 5-37 am. 5.414.m. 5.45 am. ! 
-. 832p.m. 8.28 p.m. 8.23 p.m. | 
Moonrise .. 7-32p.m. 822p.m. 9.33 p.m. 
Moonset .. 5.22am. 7.52 4.m. 11.45 a.m. 
High Tide.. 29p.m. 3.2up.m. 5.9 p.m. 


Sunrise 
Sunset 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY| ICI ON | 


{ 


likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, : hee 


L 


Le potcau La eantatrice 


télégraphique 


Le rat est un animal nuisible 
Les feniles tombent en automne. 
Le tailleur a de grands ciseaux 
Il n'y a rien dans cette coquille. 
Voici un poteau télégraphiqne. 
La cantatrice chante bien. 


UN DOMESTIQUE NAiP 


Un monsieur avait un oil de verre, 


shat ; qui otait chaque soir avant de se 
Make the principal autumn sowing of | coucher. 
of : 


Se trouvant un soir a l'hotel, i} pria le 


domestique de poser I'ceil sur une tale. 
Le domestique ne bougea point. 


‘‘ Qu’attendez-vous donc?” Ini de- 
manda le monsieur d’un ‘ton irritée. - 


“ Jattends que vous me donniez excavating a 


Vautre, Monsieur,” répondit le garcon, 


Doctor of Science at Landon Wniver- 
sity. For thig a man must have an essay 
prmted for the examiners and Council. 
; Che eandidate thought his netes on the 
geology of Armenia might serve for 
this purpose, but the cost of printine 
the notes was prohibitive. Suddenly the 
notion occurred to my friend and his 
jyoung wife—‘ Why not set up the 
essay m type and primt it ourselwes ?” 

They bought a second-hand printing- 
press and a good stock of type, and, 
after the day's work at the offtee was 
over, the twe would set up page after 
page. weresoon printmg I6 pages 
at a time on the little press. 


The Crown of Success 


Fhen came the next adventur:: 
‘Why not illustrate the book with 


diagrams ?”” ‘They learned lithography 
for this purpose. Undaunted by the 
labour this fresh enterprise, they 


| transferred tolithograph stores the draw- 
‘ings so carefully made m Armenia, and, 
| with the “ plates’ ready to illustrate 
the printed sheets, the only thing now 

remaining was the binding. It was not 
; considered wosth while waiting to learn 
| that, and a local bookbinder did the work. 


Behald, then, at the end of several 
months of faithful persistence, a hundred 


|} volumes of my friend’s book ready for 


presentation to the university. 
He was soon made aware cf what 
fthey thought of his research and its 
| literary and artistic embodiment. Called 
‘into the room, he was addressed as 
| Doctor” at once, and was enlogised 
| in warm terms of admiration. 
| Some of his drawings were so wonder- 
‘fully clear in detail that the War 
| Office secured the use of them; they 
| had been made at a distance of 80 miles 
|im the fime bright air af Armenia! 

Im the British Museum Library is a 
copy of this hand-printed book which 
won for my friend the degree of Ductor 
of Science. It has about 300 pages. 
Since writing it, Dr. Felix Oswald has 
written another remarkable book de- 
tailing his experiences “ alone in the 
Land of Sleeping Sickness.” He is now 
Probate Registrar for Nottingham, but 
in his leisure he occupies himself ip 

Roman) site in. 
Midlands. aye 
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CHAPTER 51 
A Battle of Giants 


Martin had no weapon of any 
sort with which to meet the rush 
of the mad giant, so leaped towards 
the plane to get a bomb. In a 
flash he had one, but to his horror 
and despair he found that the slow 
match had burned out. Though 
he had matches about him it was 
useless to dream of lighting one 
in this furious gale. 


There was a clatter of metal on 
metal. He spun round, to sec 
Odan and the priest fighting 
furiously. The priest had drawn 
his bronze sword, and was defend- 
ing himself against the terrific 
onslaught of the rebel chicf. 


At first sight the combat was 
terribly one-sided. Odan towered 
a foot and more above the short, 
squat figure of Hymer. His reach 
was double that of the priest, and 
his sword half as long again. On 
the face of it the priest was utterly 
outmatched. 


Martin rushed desperately for- 
ward. He was prepared to fling 
himself into the fray, bare-handed, 
rather than see his triend murdered 
before his eyes. 


“Stand back!” cried Hymer, in 
his great, deep, rolling voice. 
“Stand back, Englishman. Think 
you that I cannot deal with this 
son of evil?” 


Martin paused, and suddenly 
realised that the combat was not 
so one-sided as he had at first 
supposed. If Odan had the height 
and reach, the priest had the 
strength of a bull, marvellous skill 
and complete confidence. While 
Odan fought like a mad_ beast, 
Hymer was cool and complete 
master of himself. 

In the red glare of the blazing 
house the bronze swords flashed 
and wheeled like flames. Over- 
head the thunder bellowed like the 
crack of doom, and the great gale 


shrieking across the island formed | 


a fit accompaniment to this battle 
cf giants. 
Odan's followers were thick on 


the turf behind him. But they 
did not offer to interfere. They 
stood as still as Martin himself, 


watching the tremendous 
with fascinated eyes. 

Odan’s sword rose and fell like 
a hammer as he strove with all his 
might to beat down his adversary’s 
guard. But the priest’s wrist 
was wrought steel, and his skill 
of fence something to marvel at. 
With his short, stiff sword he wove 
around himself a ring of defence 
which even Odan’s mighty muscles 
could not penetrate. 

Odan’s face was a terrible sight. 
The man had gone berserk— 
fighting mad. His pale eyes glared 
horribly, there was foam ‘upon his 
lips. He looked like nothing human. 

Suddenly he sprang” back. 
Raising his sword above his head 
he brought it down with a force 
that would have cloven a horse in 
twain. Hymer warded the blow, 
yet its weight brought him to his 
knees. With a wild roar of 
triumph Odan swung up his sword 
once more to give the finishing blow. 

What happened next was so 
swift that Martin’s eyes could 
hardly follow it. 


duel 


/ \ BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZAR 


Bridges, the popular story-writer 


full length upon the grass with a 
thud like that of a falling tree. 
For an instant there was silence. 
Even the fury of the storm seemed 
quelled for an instant. The only 
,; Sound was the crackle of the flames 
devouring Odan’s palace. 
Odan tried to rise, but the blood 
was streaming from him, and 
‘Martin saw that Hymer’s sword 
had passed clean through his body 
i just below his corselect. Then, 
with a hoarse cry, he fell back, dead. 
And then the heavens opened, 
and down came the rain, not in 
drops, but in solid sheets. 


CHAPTER 52 


Joy at the Palace 


For the time Martin stood quite 
still, He was like a man under a 
‘ shower-bath, gasping for breath. 
\ Everywhere around him was a grey 
‘sheet of falling water. He could 
| not see a yard. 
| But the cold douche quickly 
ulled him together. A flash of 
ightning shone livid through the 
| gloom, and showed Hymer lying 
where he had fallen, flat on his 
back on the streaming ground. 
Martin sprang towards him, 
seized him, and with a great effort 
of strength pulled him back under 
the nearest tree. He hardly knew 
why he did so, for he fully believed 
the splendid old priest to be dead. 
No human skull could have stood 
the crushing force of Odan’'s last 
terrific blow. 
Though Odan was dead, though 
H his men had vanished, though the 
‘rebellion would now, no doubt, 
' rapidly come to an end, yet Martin 
was sick at heart. During these 
i days of stress and trial he had 
j come to love the brave, resourceful 
priest, and to feel that in him he 
had a real friend. Net since the 
; news of his father’s death had he 
i felt so miserable. 

The lightning flashed again, and 
in its blue glare Martin saw that 
Hymer's cyes were open! 

He caught his breath, and with 
trembling fingers began to loosen 
the clasps that heid the helmet. 

He heard a deep sigh. 


“Hymer!’” he cried. 
are not dead?” 

“ Dead !’"' repeated the priest; 
raised himself to a sitting position. 
“Think you that Odan could 
kill me?” he asked scornfully. 

“I—TI did think so,’ stammered 
Martin. “I can’t tell you how 
glad I am to find that he has not.’ 

The priest stretched out his 
great hand, found Martin's, and 
gave it a crushing grip. 

“Englishman,” he said, “JI 
would that I had a.son like you.”’ 

Then, as if ashamed of showing 
even a trace of his real feelings, he 
rose to his’ feet. 


“Where is Odan?” he de-| 
manded. 

“ Dead,” replied Martin. ‘“ His 
body lies where it fell.” 

Hymer laughed. It was the} 


first time that Martin had ever 


heard him laugh out loud, and the | 


sound positively startled him, 

“ Then we have done that which 
we set out to do,” said the priest. 
“The King is safe, and my life’s 
work is not wasted.” 

He stepped forward, and as the 
lightning flashed again found Odan’s 
body and stood over it. 

“So this is the end of all your 
scheming,” he said as he bent over 
the dead man. “ Bitter it must be 
to fall by the hand of the man you 
most despised. Yet the souls of the 
dead cry for vengeance, and the 


| punishment is just.” 


ee ee 


“* The storm is passing,” he said. 
“We must return to the palace and 
fetch help. Odan’s body must be 
shown to his followers, and for 
that reason a bier must be brought 
to carry it into the city.” 

‘““ But what about the plane?” 
asked Martin. 

“ Trouble not. None will dare lay 
hands upon it. Let us go quickly.” 

Martin had learnt to trust 
Hymer, and the two started away 
together. The rain still fell heavily, 
but the wind had dropped, and the 
storm was passing quickly. 

The priest knew every inch of 
the ground, and, dark as it was, 
led Martin by a short cut to a gate 
at the back of the palace gardens. 
Here he knocked in a peculiar 
fashion, and at once one of their 
own guards opened the heavy doors. 

The man’s face glowed with 
delight as he saluted Hymer in the 
Lemurian fashion. 

“‘ We feared for you, my lord,”’ he 
said respectfully. 

“Fear not,’’ answered Hymer 
gravely. ‘‘ Odan is dead.” 

The man gave a shout of joy, and, 
falling at Hymer’s feet, embraced 
his knees. 

Hymer raised him. “ Lock the 
gate, Valkar,’”’ he said; ‘‘ then go 
and inform your companions. And 
be ready as speedily as possible 
with a litter and twenty guards. We 
goto fetch the body of our enemy.” 

The man darted away. Hymer 
and Martin went on into the palace. 

At the gate they met Akon, his 
fine face white and drawn with 
anxiety. His relicf at secing them 
was touching, for, like the guard, 
he had not believed they could 
have survived the tempest. 

But when they told him that 
Odan was dead, he shouted with 
gladness and rushed away to tell 
the king. 

Like magic the news was all over 
the palace, and such a din of cheer- 
ing rose that Martin, who had 
looked on the people of the island 
as a grave and solemn race, could 
hardly believe his cars. 

Akon himself went out in charge 
of the party who were to bring 
home the body, and in about an 
hour the corpse of the rebel leader 
lay in state in the temple. 

But by this time Martin, who 
was almost dead from fatigue, was 
sound aslcep in his bed. 


CHAPTER 53 
The Wave 
Martin, working over the Bat in 


tthe big boathouse on the quay, 


You | 


and Martin fairly gasped as Hymer | 


straightened himself, stretched his 
arms, and looked round over the 
quiet town and the harbour basking 
in the hot sunshine. 


He turned to the priest who was 


standing by, translating Martin’s 
orders to the workmen. ‘“ J could 
} not have believed it,’”’ he said, in a 
tone of wonder. “‘ Even though you 
|}had told me beforehand, I could 


| lion would fizzle out like this. 


{ 


never have believed that the rebel- 


” 


Hymer smiled in his grave way. 


‘They have no one to take the 
place of Odan,” he explained. “ If 
Odan had had a son then all might 
have been different. Odan, you 
must understand, had a certain 
claim to the throne by kinship 
with the king. Without such kin- 
ship none would dare to set himself 
up. As it is, the malcontents are 
only too anxious to make amends 
lest they be deprived of their lands 
and wealth.” 

“ And what are you doing about 
that ?’’ asked Martin. 

“We are requiring them to 
repair the damage which they have 
done, and to pay money to the 
widows of those killed in the fight- 
ing. That is all.” 

Martin nodded. ‘‘ The very best 
thing you could do. Those who 
have any sense will be grateful to 
be let off so lightly. Hymer, you 
ought to be Prime Minister of one 
of the big countries in Europe.” 

Hymer smiled again. “I am 
content,” he said. “If I have 
helped to save my own people, I 
can die in peace.” 

He looked at Martin very kindly. 

“And you, my son, think you 
that we can repair this flying- 
machine so that she will again rise?” 

“I’m sure we can,’’ declared 
Martin. ‘‘ Why, the work is al- 
most finished! These men are as 
skilful mechanics as any in Eng- 
land. They need only to be told, 
and the work is done.” 


“« And when it is done you will fly 
away and leave us, is it not so? ” 
asked Hymer sadly. 

‘“‘ T must, of course, return to the 
other island,”’ said Martin, ‘‘ and I 
must go to America to pay the 
debts left by my father. But I 
shall come back. Be sure of that. 
1 should never dream——” 


A sharp cry from one of the| old 


workmen interrupted him. Martin 
turned quickly, and saw the man 
pointing out to sea. 

A great wave as high as a wall 
was coursing majestically in from 
the open sea. Even as Martin 
watched, it reached the land, and 
broke inwards upon the beach with 
a sullen, thunderous roar. At the 
harbour mouth it did not break, but 
came swecping up the entrance like 
the tidal bore on the Severn. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES & QUERIES 


What does Anglophile mean ? 
An Anglophite is one who is 
friendly to England and English 


institutions and people. 

What is an Anglophobe ? An 
Anglophobe is one who hates or 
fears England and the English. 

What is a Referendum? A 


referendum is the taking of a 
direct national vote on a specific 
political question. 

What is a Tariff? A tariff in 
politics and commerce is the 
schedule or list of duties to be 
paid on various foreign goods 
imported into a country. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


Augustus said to Marmaduke, “‘ It’s very nice to fly.” 


Said Marmaduke, ‘‘ We'll make some wings on Saturday and try.’ 


? 


They get some canes, and canvas too, and make some funny wings. 


‘“ Now to the cliffs,’ Augustus 
said, “ we'll go, and try the 
things.” 

(Upon their backs they strapped 
the wings, then to the cliffs 
they went)— 

To fly far out tosea and back was 
what the youngsters meant. 
“One! two! three!’ Augustus 
cried; says Marmaduke, “Away!” 
And both boys jump into the air. 

Alas! they rue the day. 

They fall like stones right in the 
sea, and scream with all their 
might; ; 

And with a hook men fish 


» 
° 


them up in very woeful plight. 
Home they go, all dripping wet. Their fathers, standing by, _ 
Take pegs and hang them on the line, and leave them there to dry. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE FLITCH OF BACON 


There was once an old man 
and his wife who had tried in 
vain to win the Dunmow flitch 
of bacon—a reward only given 
to the married couple able to 
boast that they had not quarrelled 
together for a whole year. 

There was not a New Year's 
morning for twenty years that 
the good man had not said to 
his wife, “‘ Come, lass, we'll turn 
over a new leaf, and stop sparring 
like cat and dog. A good bit of 
bacon with cabbage is a tasty 
dish, and it’s a good flitch, the 
Dunmow, but peace is better 
than all the bacon in the world," 

Then the good wife would fly 
into a temper, and cry, “ Well, 
if you don’t want me to give you 
a bit of my mind, which ] 
suppose is what you call spar- 
ring, see that you don’t bring dirt 
all over my clean floor! Look 
now. What's the good of spend- 
ing good money on a doormat ?” 

Then her husband would chide 
her for a scolding woman, and so 
on they would go, until they 
realised that they were quarrelling 
before the year was a day old. 

But still they lived in hope, 
and the wife truly tried to curb 
her scolding tongue and the 
husband his quick temper. 

Then, as everybody knew the 
couple’s ambition, _ their 
failure became a joke. 

“Never mind, lass,” said her 
husband, for they were a loving 
couple, really, in spite of 
occasional domestic disturbances. 
“ We'll have it yet. Look now, 
I'll begin this very day, and take 
off my boots in the porch, so 
I-shan’t muck up your clean 
floor—you’re a fine lass with the 
scrubbing-brush. And when I’m 
late for dinner, just keep thy 
tongue still, and punish me with 
cold victuals.” 

And not to be outdone in 
doing her part, Susan said: 
“You're a good man; John, and 
| 'll keep my tongue still, even if 
I cut it out. But formercy’ssake 
| don't go spilling pipe-ashes in 
| the parlour—a tidy body can't 
stand that!” 

So the fight began, and it was 
a hard one too, for Susan was 
for ever trying to hold in her 
scolding tongue, and’ often it 
almost began to wag when John 
criticised her cooking or brought 
the puppy indoors. 

And John found it” irksome 
striving not to do the things that 
annoyed his overworked wife; 


but he kept to his resolution. 

And as the time of their 
victory grew near, Susan became 
so nervous that her tongue would 
get the better of her that she 
clapped a plaster over her mouth, 
and kept it closed by force until 
the hour had passed. : 

Then they proudly claimed 
the Dunmow flitch, and gained 
it, too! ; 

“And it’s not the bacon I 
mind, lass—though it’s-as_fine 
a flitch as ever I saw,” said 


Jack, as they went happily pent 


wards—" but now we've learnt 


to hold our tongues and t 

for a year, we shan’t find 

in holding them for ever 
And they went ho 
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Merry Heart Doeth Medicine « 


> ae ee + 


Dr MERRYMAN Pat ine Rafferty | A Cape-to-Cairo Stor V 


““T paint what 3 see." an art 
student once said to his master, 
complacently. 

“Well, the shock will come 
wheti you really see what you've 
painted,” said the artist. 


B 8 Q 
The Zoo That Never Was 


The Woolliwhite 
Isitalamb? Please docs it bleat ? 
It's woolly and it’s white ; 
But it has webs upon its feet. 
It’s not a lamb—not quite, 
D 1} Q 


The Knott Knitter 

John Knott could not knit, so he 
invented a knitter which would 
kait, and which Knott called the 
“ Knott knitter.” rs 

But the Knott knitter could not 
knit a knot, and Knott, therefore, 
had to tie the knots that the Knott 
kuitter could not knit. But one 
day Knott, while tying knots for 
the Knott knitter, invented an 
attachment for the Knott knitter 
which could knit knots, and which 
he called the Knott knotter, 

When the Knott knotter was 
attached to the Knott knitter, the 
Knott knotter would knit the 
knots which the Knott knitter could 
not knit. And not a knitter could 
knit knots like the Knott knotter 
for the Knott knitter. 

5 Qa .0 
‘Vhere was an old lady of York 
Who said she was sure cheese was 
chalk, 

And she thought veal was ham, 

And that treacle was jam, 

And mutton she said must be pork. 


5] a o 
Poser . 

If it.takes fifteen minutes to fill 
a bath how long does it take to 
Philadelphia ? 

a) iG] ia} 

“Oh! Daddie! I'm so happy. 
I've taken your watch to pieces 
and put it together again: and 
there are enough pieces over to 
make another watch for me.” 


Were looking at the front of a 
public building, when Pat pointed 
to the letters MDCCCXCVI L., cut in 
the stone, and asked what they 


| meant. 


“ Eighteen hundred and ninety- 
Seven,” said his friend. 

“* Well,” replied Pat, “don't you 
think they are rather overdoing this 


reformed spelling ? "’ 
QD Q Q 
Do You Live at Liverpool ? 

Liverpool is thought to mean the 
“widening of the pool.”” Many 
towns on estuaries begin or end on 
pool, such as Poole and Blackpool. 

ie: 1} ia} 

There was a young man of DanD 
Who. had shrimps every evening 
for T; — 
He said: “‘ They arc prime, 
And it’s very near time * 
That I caught a few more from 
thie C.” 
ic} Q a 

Some passengers in a north- 
bound train. were discussing the 
jumping powers of animals. 

“* A horse I once had,” remarked 
one, ‘‘ made nothing of clearing a 
couple of high hedges with a foot- 
path between them.’ 

“ A little while ago I saw a dead 
donkey jump as high as St. Paul's 
Cathedral,” said another. 

“A dead donkey doesn't jump,” 
said the first speaker, while the 
other passengers laughed. 

“Neither does St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral,’’ was the reply. 


ic] oO ic) 
A Hexagon Puzzle 
Arrange six matches in the 
form of a hexa- 
gon, as in our 
sketch. Now add 
six more matches 
to the figure so 
as to make a 
hexagon contain- 
ing six equal 
Solution next week triangles. 
ia Oo. Qo 
A Plain Statement of Faet 
That that is is that that is not is 
not that that is is not that that 
is not that that is not is not that 
that is. 
Can you punctuate the above 
to read sense ? 
a ic) a 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Dot and Pin Puzzle 
The pins are placed on the dots 
in the following order, reckoning 


**She does not clim 


selage as the plane passed by 


‘“‘That’s the place for you,’’ he 
yika, dropping the unfortunate 


said, as they passed over Lake Tangan- 


aviator overboard. ** Now for Cairo!” 


So good of you to come to welcome me.”* 
good people suddenly remembered pressing appointments else 


** Hullo, people ! 


The Nightingale 


Some time in the year 1523 
ta little girh at Stockholm, only 
| three years old, astonished he: 


|; parents and friends by Singing 


“ bke a bird.” Such a thing was 
practically unheard of, and steps 
were at one > takem to train the 
child’s voice, a plam into which, 
though so yourg, she entered 
| heartily. 
she worked very haid at the 
singing school attached {o the 
Court Theatve, and sang once or 
twree in public, but at the age of 


42 her vowe began to fail, and 
to her sorrow she was conzpelled 
to gtve up singing altogether 


tor severak years. She continued 
to Study music, however, and 
assisted her mother in tea hing 
at a school which she conducted. 
p The rest did her voice good, 
jamd when she was 16 it had 
| recovered all its accustomed 
_ beauty of tone, and she began 
once more to sing in public 
Fwo years later she was taking 
the leading parts im Grand 
Opera at the Stockholm Royal 
Fheatre. 

} She went to Paris to tudy 


under the greatest master of th 


day. Fle listened toher, and then 
bluntly told her that she had a 
b soicg, ‘bal was on the pomt of 
| losing it throueh overstrain and 
; exertion. He warned her not 
to sing tor three mont) nd 
} then to come to hima Unt l 

} young iwi was terribly d 

t pointect bu she ercised 
| 


} Patience and followed the mas 
ter’s advice, with the result 
her voice was restored an 


eventually she became thx 


folnver of the world, and one of 
l wreatest singers of all tim 


| HH r powers of acting were 

t wonderful is her varee. Wher 
lever she went eovle went wild 
| with delight 


In whatever country she sai 
fshe made a fortune, but a lars 
proportion of her earnings wert 


ae a a from the top and from left to : given away in charity. She was 

Is Your Name Lambert? right. Place a pin in the third Jacko Makes a Bad Gnecf the “aaekt hhemeiifal cic. 

This name is a corruption of | dot, line one; the sixth dot, line racters that has ever lived. In 

f.andbeorht, which is Anglo-Saxon two; the second dot, line three ; Ameriea she distributed /10,000, 

for bright, or excellent, land. | the fifth dot, Ime four; the first suet hex  Eicieah chasiices ‘in. 

Probably some ancestor of yours | dot, line five; and the fourth dot, Three cheers for Master!’ shouted the bevs. in nping up hates hospital $4 Advexpacl 

: Was the ey Stan ae ee ee io] ia] fo] with wild yells and the wmeg of one im London. 

and he was known as so-and-so of Buried Boys’ Bames  Cheerio ! '’ screamed Jacko, and he gave ¢ lumpy Mages such A Swedish workman nit 

the fine estate. ‘Then Landbeorht be- These are the names : Edward, a whack on the back that the poor boy shut his finger in his desk America. an old schoulfcllow 

came the surname of his family and Herbert, Eric, Horace, Emest. and yelled like a Red Indian. made himself known, and 1c 

: was slowly changed into Lambert. ia) g io) \s the Master strode out of the room, in came Cook with the {| visited his humble home, and 

a 5 g What Are These Things ? ] h-bask ; It ; Such a monster that the boys took it in | left am envelope 7 his children 

: i i SES rae PS eh ee Os se gi. » iiss hich was found to contain a 
- s shown were part of , 2 = a} Which was fi : 

ind divides oe ee Payer cet barometer and the turns to carry it. Jacko’s turn came last, and he was so excited cheque for f{2000. She always 

125: add 3 noogats and divide by 8. J jointed nb of an umbrella. that he picked it up and ran off with it into the wood. visited the poor quarters of the 

“Whew! J am hot!” he exclaimed flimgime himseli down towns where she sang, distribut- 

under a tree. I should like a drink. He opened the basket } img her gifts, and wien remon- 


strated with on the ground that 


ped In On the top was a laver of rosy-cheeked apples. : 
and peeped in ; ad Sy : PE she was being imposed upon by 


Jacko picked one out, and was s ig it cheeriullhy wher up unworthy beggars she replied, 
came Chimpy Junior. “ Never mind; if I relieve ten, 
“ Jacko’s eating our lunch!” he called out and one is worthy, I am satis- 


fied.”” 

She settled 
down in Eng- 
land, where she 


Quick as lightning, Jacko picked up a handful of apples, stuffed 
them into his pockets, and as the boys came running up he climbed 
up into the tree, and perched himself on a high branch. 


“Pig!” yelled somebody. \fter him, boys - hecosie Puiine 
“No, you don’t ! " cried Jacko. Take that!’ And dewn came sor of Singing at 


the Royal Col- 
lege of Musie. 
After her death 
in 1887 a bust of 
her was placed & . 
in Westminster Abbey. Here is 
her portrait. Who was she ? 

The man last week was Sir Walter Raleigh 


atizes ty GOOGLE 


; : ¥ =" 


the apples in their faces. 

The boys picked them up and flung them back, and in the 
middle of the battle up came the Master. Unfortunately, at that 
moment Jacko was taking careful aim at Chimpy Junior. 
The Master stopped just behind him. 

Whizz! | Chimpy Junior ducked. Bang! The Mastey caught 


the apple right in the eye! 


The Children’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly Postage of the Children’s Newspaper is id, 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s postal subscription is Ss. 8d. A years ye 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The Maga- monthly companion, My Magazine, ia: British 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor’s address 13s.; elsewhere, 13s. 6d. In South Africa and A 
is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4 scriptions must go through the agents given below. 
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Happy children from the town—a merry group of scholars from a London school enjoying an educational journey to the seaside 
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KITCHENER’S GREAT WORK CROWNED 


Three Wise Men from Sudan 


TRAITOR OF LILLE 


SILENT WITNESS BRINGS 
HIS DOOM 


Dramatic Story of a Letter 
to the Kaiser 


BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL 
FIND YOU OUT 


without its 


There never was war 
traitors, and recent trials in France 
show that our Ally in her agony had 

il to combat. A 


perfidy as well as pei 
very dramatic story has been told in one 
of these trials. 


A Frenchman named Michael, who 
will go down to history as the Traitor of 
Lille, was secretly in the pay of the 


Germans during a long period of the 
war. He sold his countrymen for gold, 
sold them to death at the cruel hands of 
the Germans. 

-He denounced scores of his fellows, 
this miserable man, and then Fate turned 
upon him, for he was treated by his 
German asscciates with the contempt and 
ignominy that such spies and recreants 


deserve. They cast him into prison, 
perhaps because they thought such a 
creature too dangerous to be at large. 


The Warder Takes a Holiday 
thrown into gaol, and while a 


had the andacity 


He was 
captive he 
personal Ictter to the 
the things he had don 


to write a 
IXauser, 
igainst his coun- 


recounting | 


trymen for the benefit of the German | 
Army. and claiming his liberty as 
reward. Then there happened a most 
dramatic thing 

On the very day that this man wrote 
his letter to the Kaiser, and handed it 
out to be despatched, the German } 


warder in charge of him took a holiday 
and left a Belgian prisoner in charge of 
his post. It Belgian who re- 
ceived the traitor’s letter, and 
of forwarding it, he read it and hid it; 
and as soon could d passed 
it on to one of the other prisoners, 
second prisoner happened to be a book- 
binder, who at the time was engaged in 
making new covers for a book belonging 
to a fellow captive. 
The Hidden Witness 

The bookbinder read the and, 
furious with anger that a countryman 
could be so base, he popped it between 
the cover and the linen of the new 
binding of his book: He told the owner 
of the book what he had done and the 
day came when the owner was released. 
He took the volume out of prison with 
hin, carried it to the French authorities, 
and produced the letter. 

The traitor was arrested when the 
French: entered Lille; and he has now 
been tricd. -Vchemently he protested 
his innocence, but all his vehemence was 
in vain. His letter to the Kaiser was 
there before the court, boasting of the 
he had betrayed. The Red Kaiser 
s his trial ; this miserable creature 
d him in his infamies has been 
d to dic 


was this 


instead 


as he 0 sO he 


This 


MISSIVC 


Three of the Sudan nobles who brought to Lendon the “loyalty, love, and pride’ of the 


Sudanese for the British flag, so crowning the work of Lord Kitchener. 


See page 8 


COMMANDER WHO DIED FOR HIS FRIEND 


Greater love hath no man than thet 
he lay down his life for his friend. 


In the war two men were ‘clinging | 


to the wreckage of a boat, and one was 
a Salvationist. There was not room 
for both to remain in safety, and the 
Salvationist said to his friend.: ‘‘ One of 
us must go. Iam ready to die and you 
are not.” Then he slipped off. 
Now there comes another story of 
this kind—a story of the heroism of 
peace. The greatest height human 
nature can reach is in laying down life 
willingly for others, and in that spirit 
of sublime nobility there has just passed 


from the world Commander Douglas, 
Conservator of the Port of Madras. 
When sailing in the harbour of that 
port with a friend his yacht overturned 
in a squall, and the commander, turning 


.to his companion, who, with two natives 


and himself, clung to the upturned 


| 


| 


boat, said : ‘‘ Look here, old chap, this ! 


boat will not support us all, and you're 
a married man. There is only one thing 
for it.” Then he dropped off. 

His companions were rescued, but the 
commander could not be found. It is 
such quiet heroism as his that nouns 
in the human spirit all that is good.) 


BRAVE MAN’S LAST 


ADVENTURE 


WALKING INTO A ROOM 
TO DIE 
Remarkable Fate of a British 
General 


CIGARETTE & EXPLOSION 


The British Army has lost a gallant 
officer under circumstances which na 
writer of fiction would have dared to 
invent, if for no other reason than that 
10 writer of fiction would-have thought 
such a thing possible. 

The officer is General Harry Macan- 
drew, Commander of the Fifth Div ision, 
stationed at Aleppo, and his death has 
come through a startling misadventure. 
His tunic, having been cleaned with 
petrol, was hung up in a room to dry 
and the general walked into the room 
smoking a cigarette. Instantly there 
was a flash, a flame, an explosion; th 


ral was enveloped in flames, and in 


FON 


< he was dead. 


Good Servant and Furious Master 
Here was a man who had braved: th 
horrors and perils of war to.die from a 

flicker of spark and a: whiff of gas. 
Petrol, as soon as it is exposed to th 
into gas. It rises into th 
air aS vapour from water, buf 
whereas vapour from other fluids, is 
non-inflammable, petrol gas is highh 
explosive. It is quality 
makes it so good a servant 
a master... When petrol is 
the mixing chamber of a 
into the cylinder of a 
becomes gas, and is ignited at the prope 
an electric spark leapin 
plug fixe 


air, changes 


rises 


this which: 
yet so furion 
drawn from 

carburetto 


motor-car 


moment by 
gap of 
in the cylinder. 

There is an instant explosion, and it is 
this explosion which supplies the for 
for thrusting down the piston and turnins 
the wheeis. But in the case of a moto: 
car the explosion is captured and con 
trolled ; in a case like this it is open, and 
has, as we see, the direst and most 
irightful effects. 

Danger of Petrol 

Petrol is used as a cleansing spirit b, 
people who know nothing of its terrib] 
properties. Not long ago ja woman 
was burnt to death through holding ove: 
the naked flame of a gas-jct a pair ot 


across the a sparking- 


‘gloves she had treated with petyol, and 


there was the case of a motorist who had 
motored across Europe and Asia and 
back to London in perfect safety, only 
to set fire to his car by holding a lighte.! 
match near his petrol tank, with the 
result that he was burned to death. 
But we wonder if there has ever beforc 
been a case like this, in which fire, with- 
out flame, ignited petrol gas. FE. A.D. 


£1000 SCHEME 
The large number of applications for 
the {1000 offered by the Children’s 
Newspaper for bright boysyand girls arv 
now being considered.) (The Editor hopes 


\{4o make an. announcement] next week. 


2 Paes 


DUMB FRIEND OF (PICTURE-HISTORY OF 


THE PITS THE STEAM ENGINE 


PONY’S LIFE OF DARKNESS 
invented the aeolipile, a 


Strike Begs unehine for pivoted sphere, with two 
ittle Sheltie 


THE PEDLAR’S- ADVENTURE 


Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody 
sood, and though the coal strikes 
ineant ruinous loss to our industries 
and misery in thousands of homes, they 
brought a holiday to the pit ponies. 

For, although we seldom think of it, 


was supplied with steam 
throu one of the 
pivots, and when the 
Steam escaped through 
the pipes the sphere. re- 
volved. About 120 B.C, 


Giovanni Branca, an 
Italian of Loretto, de- 
signed an engine in 
which jets of steam 
from a boiler played 


The Children's Newspaper 


bent pipe outlets. This |. 


oo _ Augst 18, 1919 
ANOTHER KING 
GOES DOWN 


King Frost Shattered by 
a Battleship 


BOMBARDMENT OF ICEBERGS 


Another king has gone down before 
the power of the British Fleet. He ig 
King Frost, monarch of the winter, 

We road the other day of water 
standing upright ; this is water tower- 
ing into the air and floating deep in th2 
sea—as mebergs. 

As onr world-map shows, icebergs in 
mid-July come thundcring down the 


BUTTERFLY’S TRICKS 


Armour Plate Attack on 
Ants 


HOW IT ESCAPES FROM ITS FOES. 


Mr. F, P. Dodd, a naturalist of 
Kuranda, in Queensland, has given to 
the world an account of his studies in 
the life-history of a wonderful butterfly. 

When in the caterpillar stage it is not, 
like other larvae, with a soft skin, but 
has a very hard shell-like covering, and | 
with this protection it goes boldly into 
the haunts of the green tree-ant and 
devours the larvae of that insect. They 
are powerless against the attacks of so 


we still depend very largely upon 
horse-power for haulage in the mines. 
Thousands of small horses and ponies 
are daily dragging loaded waggons 
from the coal face to the bottom of 
the shaft. Most of the larger ponies 
cme from Rnssia; the smaller ones, 
necessary where roadways are low, 
are Shetlands—-of that jolly race of 
ponies used by children, though these 
hecome slaves of the dark and hot 
cepths of our mines. 


Twenty Years of Darkness 


Some of these ponies have been from 
twenty to thirty years down the pits, 
and some have been brought to the 
surface during the strikes for the first 
time since they began their sub- 
terranean existence years ago. None} 
come up more than once a year; many 
that have now been making holiday in | 
the fields in the glorious light of the | 
sun, had not tasted grass since: 
thousands of our readers were born. | 

The pooce creatures have recently 
been revelling in the green pastures 
and natural light, like slum children 
taken for their first trip to the country. 
The condition of the ponies generally 
is good, for they are well tended in 
the mines, 

Kindness pays, for the better a pony 
is treated the better it works, and the | 
more money the miners can earn with j 
it. Years ago there was a. bad explosion | 
in the Tawd Valley mine in Jane ushire, } 
aad a brave man, who had been helping 
<9 rescue imprisoned boys, was over-- 
come by fumes. 


The Familiar Voice 


He fell, but before he lost consvion=- 
ness he heard a clatter of little hoofs, 
and up came a Shetland pony, one he 
had befriended. He called to it, and 
the Shetland, recognising his voice, 
scrambled over the coal and rubbish, 
backed up to him as if he had been a 
waggon, and stood there. The ™ 


clutched at its tail and harness, 

“Goo on, little mon,” he cricd. 

Sheltie, tugging hard, dragged him io | 
the foot of the shaft, where both were 
hauled up to safety. At the pit-head 
the man met his employer. 

“T’se nivvur gooing doon th’ pit: 
no moor, gaffer,” he said. 

“No, my lad, you shan't,” replied 
the kind-hearted man. ‘‘ You shall 
have a little pension for the rest of your 
days, and you shall have the pony 
that saved your life.” 

And he did. Perhaps he is still alive. 
Ife was well known in the Skelmersdale 
Jistrict—the brave miner turned grecn- 
grocer, driving the jolliest Shetland 
pony in all the countryside. 


ESCAPE OF AN AIRSHIP 

It is quite clear that it will be a 
tremendous business to hold in airships 
during storms. A thunderstorm has 
wrecked most of the hangars and other 
buldings about the New York acro- 
drome where R°‘34 was housed. 

Three giant aeroplancs were destroyed, 
including one that was to have started 
that same day to cross the continent to 
the Pacific, and a great Handlcy Page, 
weighing 11 tons, with thirty men 
grasping at the ropes to hold it down, 
was Swept into the air, to crash down 
at a distance as a heap of wreckage, 


upon a vaned wheel, 
and turned it so aste 
drive machinery. 1629 

The Marquis of 
Worcester-proposed the 


first really useful engine. 


It had a pair of cham- 
bers, from each of 
which in turn water was 
forced to a height 3% 


steam. 16 


Thomas Savery, an 


English military — en- 


gineer, patented and 
constructed the first 


engine in which steam 


was actually used for | 
pumping water. 1698 


Denis Papin. a French 


Scientist, designed the 


first cylinder and piston 
engine, which he pro- 
posed to use for turning 


“a water wheel. 1705 | 


Thomas Newcomen, a 
Dartmouth ironmonger, 
invented the  atmos- 
pheric steam engine, 


which came into fairly |’ 


general use for pumping 
at mines. 1705 

James Watt, the real 
creator of the steam 
engine , that has trans- 
formed} the = modern 
world. patented a really 
effective engine. The 
steam was condensed 
in a separate vessel, 
and so saved heat and 
fuel. 1769 

Nicholas Cugnot, a 


French Army — officer, | 


built, the first actual 
steam) carriage to work 
on the road. A second 
an2 constructed in the 
following year is still 
preserved. 1769 

William Symington, 
with = Patrick Miller, 
huilt the first real steam 
boat. which travelled at 
five miles an hour on a 
Jako. 1788 

Richard Trevithick 
made the first loco- 
motive with smooth 
wheels to run on rails, 
and haul a train af 
wagons, 1804 

George Stephenson’s 
“ Rocket’ ran at 30 
miles an hour, and beat 
all other engines in a 
competition, This was 
the real heeinning of 
modem railways. 1829 

The Hon. Charles A. 
Parsons patented the 
first practicable steams 
turbine in which the 
steam acted directly on 
vdnes mounted on a 
drum orspindle attached 
to the shaft that was 
to he revolved. Much 
steam power was thus 
saved. 1884 

The most powerful 
locomctive of today, 
weivhing more than 400 


~ tons, and pulling a great 


load at a Speed of a mile 
a minute. 1919 

A great modern steam 
turbine engine that 
drives a 40,000 ton 
liner across the Atlantic 
at 24 knots, 1919 


formidable an assailant, for the butterfly 
is very much in the position of a British 
tank corps. He is covered with armour 
plate, impenetrable to the tree-ant. 

But the wonder of the liphyra butter- 
fly, as it is called, does not stop here. 
When it emerges from its larva stage 
and becomes a butterfly, it might be 
expected to be vulnerable to its foes, 
and the green tree-ant might well prac- 
tise reprisals. As a matter of fact, the 
ant does so, but the butterfly is equal to 
the emergency. Its inventions depart- 
ment must be well organised and devel- 
oped. Its body is covered with white, 
sticky scales, and when the tree-ant 
makes its attack it is soon covered in 


the same way as the tiger in India when | 


the villagers spread leaves covered with 
birdlime. The ants are covered and 
blinded, and when, after frantic efforts, 
they manage to clear themselves the 
wily liphyra has escaped. 


BOAT TO FLY THROUGH 
AFRICA . 


Opening Up Wild Places 


The Royal Air Force is about to send 
the last and largest of the great flying 
boats developed at Felixstowe on a 
flight from Egypt to the Cape. The big 
machine will travel “by stages up the 
Nile to the chain of the Great Lakes, 
then jump to the Zambesi River, and 
continue to the Caps. 

There are cight rivers in the world 
more than 4000 miles Jong, and along 
them flying boats will play an im- 
portant part in developing traffic. 
Cataracts and waterfalls that hinder 
steamers on some great rivers will be 
no obstacles to flying boats. 

It is highly probable that the rapid 
development of the central regions of 
Africa between the Nile, the Congo, 
and the Zambesi rivers, will be brought 
about by flying machines, Althongh 
aircraft may never be able to carry 
common cargo at a low cost, it will 
bring men, letters, and small costly 
articles to the wild places of the earth. 


ABANK BY PARCELS POST 


What a Builder Did 


The Americans can usually find a 
way of doing anything they set their 
minds on. 

The town of Vernal, in Utah,- 381 
miles from Salt Lake City, wanted a 
bank, but no bricks were made there, 
and as the cost of transit was so heavy 
the builders arranged that the bricks 
should be sent in packages by parcel 
post from Salt Lake City. Each brick 
to conform to the Post Office rules was 
wrapped in paper, and nine bricks made 
up a package below the weight the post 
was allowed to carry. 

In this way enough bricks were sent 
by ot to build the bank, and the cost 
of delivery from the brickmakers was 
Jess than half of what it would have 
been in an ordinary way by rail and 
road. The Government, however, lost 
money by this extraordinary trans- 
action, and had to pay more for the 
carriage by waggon from the railway to 
Vernal than the total price of postage. 


They have made new regulations, so that, 


this experiment cannot be repeated, but 
in the meantime the bank has been. 
built See back pace 


northern coast and block channels- 
leading to the harbour of St. John’s, in 
Newfoundland, putting a stop to the 
fishing. Huge floating islands of ice, 
which have been years in building, snow 
pressed hard and converted into ice 
through winter after winter, thrust 
forward to the coast, little by little, 
year by year, at last become part of th: 
icy coastline, and are finally broken 
off from the land and set adrift in the 
sea, That is the way icebergs form and 
launch themselves. 

Lately these great bergs have blocked 
the industry of the fishermen of New- 
foundland, and there were no ordinary 
means of removing them. They were 
later in the season than usual and the 
damage was serious, for channels were 
utterly blocked, so that the fishermen 
could not work. So the Governor of 
our ancient colony called on the Navy, 
and H.M.S. Cumberland went to war 
with King Frost and, with her mighty 
guns, blew his ice-clads to pieces. “The 
guns of war forced open the gates of 
peaceful industry; the hills of water 
were shattered in the ocean depths. 


THE SNAKE ON THE ROAD 


- Backwood Scene in Our 
: Countryside 


TRAGIC WALK IN SURREY 


Here is something that would not be 
thought possible if it appeared in a 
novel, an adventure with a snake on 
High Reigate Hill, in Surrey. A locat 
resident, Mr. Arthur Page, as he was 
walking up the hill, trod on something 
slippery, stumbled, and fell to the ground. 
It was an adder that had upset him, 

As he fell, the snake darted upon his 
wrist, coiled round it, and inflicted two 
severe bites. The shock and horror of 
it all, added to the adder's poison, were 
almost fatal, and the victim was in a 
very serious condition when the police 
found him lying where he had fallen. 
Happily, however, the hospital treat- 
ment was in time to save him, : 

But what a scene for an English 
countryside | We look for such things in 
the track of a camel caravan, or in the 
jungles and backwoods, but it is startling 
to find them in our English lanes. 

The swift action of the poison recalls 
a fearful scene irom Livingstone’s 
travels, where a snake, hanging head 
downwards from a tree, bit and killed 
two native women of his party. But that 
snake waS worse than our English adder, 
more deadly and persistent. Living- 
stone’s train had evidently broken in 
upon the regular beat of this monster, 
for wecks later he was found hanging in 
the same position from the same free, 
ready to strike dead the next human 
being who should venture along that 
bridle-path. Our English adder, the 
only poisonous snake we have, is less 
persistent, and slithers away from the 
scene of its ill-doing as fast as may be. 


NELSON’S LOG BOOK 
The log book of Nelson’s famous 
flag-ship, Victory, lately sold for 
£5000, has now been presented to the 
British Museum, where we shall all bo 


abie to see it. 


- The tog-book contains the ship's 


official account of the Battle of Trafal- 


gar and the death of Nelson, 


le) 


i) 
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THE SNAKE’S POISON 
A REAL CURE AT LAST 


Fighting the Cobra with Its 
Own Venom 


SERPENTS KEPT TO SAVE LIFE 


Life in the Fast is so multitudinous 
that when disaster comes human beings 
are swept to death by millions, and even | 
in normal conditions the death-rate is | 
high, and the yearly death-roll caused 
by wild animals in such a country as | 
India is astonishing. 

The greatest offenders are snakes, 
which kill on an average Over 20,000 
people every year, in addition to 
numberless animals. Cures for snake- 
bite have been sought for ages, and 
many impostures have been foisted on 
the credulons native. But at last a real 
cure has been discovered, and the cure 
for snake poison is—-snake poison ! 


300 Sorts of Snakes 

Only a partial success is claimed for 
this cure, and for this reason. Of the 
300 species of snakes found in India 
68 are poisonous, and all the poisons 
vary. It is impossible to obtain specific 
cures for all classes of bites, or to apply 
them if available, because it is not 
always certain which snake has inflicted 
the wound. But the most deadly snakes 
of all—the cobra and the Russell viper— 
have beeuv vanquished. 

The snake’s poison is transmitted 
by means of hollow fangs. These lie flat 
in the closed mouth, but as the mouth 
is opened ae 4 become erect. The 
moment they bite they squeeze sacs 
which they communicate with in the 
gum, so that a bite automatically 
causes poison to flow down the hollow 
tecth into the victim’s flesh. The 

ison is frightiully swift in action ; but 
with quick treatment a cure is possible. 


Regular Supply of Poison 

Cobras and Russell vipers are caught 
and released in a place of safety, where 
a lithe and agile native, by means of a 
forked stick, can pindown a snake’s head 
while he holds the tail with his naked 
foot. Then the snake is tempted with a 
small glass across which a thin piece of 
cloth is stretched. ° 

The reptile bites at the cloth, its teeth 

ass through it, and its poison drops 
into the glass. With the Kussell vipers, 
which have large fangs, it is customary 
to let them bite on a shallow glass dish, 
which is held under the teeth to catch 
the poison. To obtain a regular supply 
of the poison, snakes are kept in cap- 
tivity and artificially fed, and are 
periodically lured into yielding up 
their dread posscssion. 


Method of Treatment 


The poison is then dried, mixed with 
water, and injected into animals. The 
patient bears a small dose, then a larger 
dose, then a larger close still, until 
finally it becomes utterly indifferent 
to the poison. After that, the blood is 
painlessly withdrawn from the animal, 
and from its blood a serum arises which 
contains the antitoxin desired. That, 
introduced into the veins of a sca 
suffering from the bite of either of these 
snakes, is an unfailing cure. 

But the poison can only be counteracted 
by a serum made from the same poison 
—that is, from the poison of the same 
sort of snake. It is on the principle that 
by getting used to a thing slowly or in 
tiny doses we become immune to it ; we 
form the habit of throwing it off. 

This process of curing snake-bite is 
being copied in Brazil; and we are able 
to give some pictures on this page from 
one of the institutions existing there to 
combat this grave danger, 


RICH PEOPLE AND OTHERS 
There are 148 taxpayers in Britain 
with incomes of over /,100,000 a year. 
There are 59,100 taxpayers with 


| 
I 
t 
between {2500 and {£f00,000 a year. E 


_ There are over 5,000,000 people with 
Incomes between {130 and £2500 a year. 
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ing the poison from a Brazilian serpent 
THE SNAKE’S BITE CAN NOW BE CURED BY THE POISON OF THE SNAKE 
ITSELF, AND SNAKES ARE KEPT FOR THIS PURPOSE IN A GARDEN IN BRAZIL. 


TAKING THE POISON FROM THE COBRA {MANCHESTER BUYS A 


GREAT LAKE 


Remarkable Experiments wi 
xperiments with Snakes To Quench Its Thirst in Future 


Years | 


Manchester has bought another lake 
to quench its thirst in future years. 

_The English Lake District lies in two 
high, straggly-shaped parts, with a long, 
fairly level hollow running from south to 
north between the two masses. In this 
central hollow lies Thirlmere, the first 
large lake acquired by Manchester to 
help to supply its water system. 

Now the city foresees that in fifteen 
years its water supply will not be 
sufficient. It has therefore bought 
Hawes Water, a beautiful lake seventy 
| miles away, in a remote part of thi 
| eastern mountain mass, and it counts on 
spending ten million pounds to bring 
this water to Manchester and othe 
Lancashire towns. 

_ Hawes Water lies in the lower part of a 

fine valley called Mardale, that runs up 

to a dead-end under overhanging hills | 
over which climbs in zig-zags one o! 

the loftiest Lakeland passes. 


The Serpent Garden at Butantan, in Brazil, where snakes are kept S AVING THE SECONDS 


for the purpose of obtaining poison with which to cure snake-bite 
Value of Trifles in a Workshop 


Everywhere industries are seeking to 
work under more efficient conditions. 
and a very slight increase in efficiency 
means an immense benefit in a great 
workshop. 

Some time ago, in a large engineering 
works, an expert discovered that by 
speeding up a certain machine a second 
and a half could be saved. The head of 
the works happened to pass the machinc 
when the matter was being discussed, 
and, hearing what was going on, said : 

“Ts that all? Can’t you find some- 
thing better to do than to waste tim¢ 
over such trifles ? ”’ 

It was then explained to him that, 
taking all the machines in the factory, 
the saving would mean no less than 


Feeding a cobra with egg and Extractin ison from a cobra * q . 
milk ina laboratory in india for the eemer snake-bite in India meant hours a yeak, and the RORES 
saving would pay the whole cost of a 


whole department. 


SHALL WE EAT PARAFFIN ? 

There 1s still a world shortage of fat, 
which is wanted for making margarine, 
lard, and soap ; and chemists all over the 
world are trying to find fresh sources oi! 
supply. 
Whale fat is now being used for mak- 
ing margarine and lard in Denmark and 
Norway. Vegetable fats are used on 
an enormous scale. But until quite 
merece no one could make fat from 
mineral oils, such as paraffin, though 
the problem has been tried for years. 

ven this has at last been accom- 
plished, however. Paraffin is placed in 
iron boilers, and a swift current of air is 
passed through it while it is hot, for 
two or three wecks. ‘The paraftin grad- | 
ually turns to a paste, which is boiled 


A rattlesnake of the Serpent Garden at Butantan, where the snakes a 
aro kept in the houses shown in the photograph above with soda to produce soap. ‘The 


inventor of this new process hopes to 
convert paraffin into margarine. 


| 

io ONE KIND OF ENGLISH 

| English as it is talked by some 
i Englishmen was illustrated by a London 
carman’s explanation of how he came 
to be arrested. 

This is what he said: “ I was standing 
on the pavement when someone whistled. 
I looked up and saw the platty; then I 
greased,” 

This’ is what he meant: “ Iwas 
standing on the pavement when some- 
one whistled. I looked up and saw a 
policeman ; then I ran.” 


STONE FURNITURE 


Age. Yet large 
-are being made t on 
with sawdust, often “ reinforced " with 
steel in order = partes The 
material can be gr 

in order to make it: 


mahogany, and na 


Catching a cobra. See story on this page 
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SHEPHERD RACE 


OF RUMANIA 
Simple People Who Made 
a Nation 


LIFE IN A BALKAN STATE 


By Our tnternational Correspondent 


To understand the Rumanian people 
we must recollect that for a thousand 
years they were a race of shepherds, 
and that they have not long been 
anything else. This accounts for their 
simple minds and manners, for their 
love of poetry and legend, for then 
good looks. 

Even now few real Rumanians live 
in towns. We cannot get any idea of 
the spirit of the real Rumania in 
Beeharest, the capital, or in Jassy, 
Galatz, Braila, or Constanza, the chiet 
rities of the castern part of the country. 
Craiova is the one town of any size which 
is more truly Rumanian, and that is in 
the region called Wallachia, the more 
westerly part. 

In ‘Transylvania, which has now 
passed from Austria-Hungary to Ru- 
mania, are also the genuine Rumanians. 

‘They are of a serious and_ tenacious 
character. It is more than probable that 
they will have the dominant influence 
in the governing of the New Rumania 
with its ten million inhabitants, ‘They 
will not be inclined to endure the corrup- 
tion, slackness, and antiquated methods 
of the officials and politicians at 
Bucharest. 

Trying to be Like Paris 
If we were to judge the country [rom 


what we see at Bucharest, we should say 
it must be in a bad state. The city is 


given up mainly to pleasure. The 
Kumanians who have money and 


position try to make it a little Paris, but 
tew of these are of Rumanian ancestry. 

They are a mixed race. They have no 
tradition of public service. They have 
little self-respect. Most of them have 
been educated either in France or in 
Germany, and talk French in preference 
to Rumanian, They are almost like 
foreigners in their own country. The 
country people neither Like them nor 
trust them, and they seldom understand 
the country people. 

Yet the Rumanian peasant is both 
Hikeable and friend!y. In his working 
dress, a hind of loose shirt and kilt in 
one, worn over tight cotton trousers, 
with a wide, red sash, he will always 
stop toreturna greeting. On Sundayshe 
will bid you welcome in his neat, white- 
washed cottage, and do the honours with 
gvave courtesy in a linen-embroidercd 
shirt, with a sheepskin hussar jacket 
hanging from his shoulders, and a gay 
feathered hat. The women are quieter 
in their dress, but their blouses are 
usually embroidered, and their head- 
dresses are often beautiful. 


Life in Huts and Cabins 


Not all the peasants’ cottages are 
neat and clean. Some live in huts 
thatched with straw; soine in cabins 
filled with smoke from the fire in the 
centre of the floor; some in what are 
little better than caves. Dut for the most 
part they are faiily well housed, and 
they always have a picce of ground on 
which there are usually plum trees. They 
are very fond of adrink made from plums, 
Vines grow almost everywhere, and wine 
is made by each family for itself. 

They live frugally. A pudding, some- 
thing like pease-pudding, made of maize 
and called mamadiea, is often caien twice 
acday. They see very httle butcher's 
ineat, but keep fowls and pigs. 

They are no longer a face of shepherds. 
‘they have taken to agriculture. The 
men work hard in the fields, ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, reaping, mowing ; 
the women weave, milk the cows, make 
cheese, and feed the pigs. 

The pleasures of the pcasants are 
singing and dancing. On Sundays the 
women mostly go to church, the men 
more seldom, They belong to the 
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[eastern Church, like the Russians. 


the commonest names in Rumania_is 
Popescu, meaning “ priest's son.” The 
priests have little influence upon the 
people, except in Transylvania, where 
Jthey took the lead 
Jagainst Hungarian ctiorts to break the 
Ramanian spint. 


Indecd, the Rumanians in Rumania had 
little help from anyone. ‘They are badly 


educated. Voth priests and politicians 


made all they could out of them before 


the war, Simple, ignorant, industrious, 
home-loving, they have by their virtues 


created a country. Now they are trying 


to find ont how to manage it. 


Rumania’s Need 

The chief politicians in the Rumanian 
Parhament are Mr. Braticnu and Mr. 
Take Joneseu. Mr. Bratisnu is Prime 
Minister, in spite of his mismanagement 
of Rumania’s part in the war. The king 
is a German and a Hohenzollern, but 
he is married to an Lnglish princess, 
QOucen Mane, and she is very popular. 
If only the wenldhy and ‘infuential 
classes Dad a stronger sense of duty, 
the future of the country would be one 
of certain happine.s, 

The great need of Rumania is for 
honest, capable men to direct the 
government, men who sincercly desire 
the people's welfare before their own 
enrichment, end unless these are found 
there is danger ahead. IL F. 

MARRIAGE IN THE AIR 

“T Will” by Wireless 

The latest new thing from America 
is a marriage in the air—a rather fan- 
tastic marriage, perhaps, but interest- 
ing, for the bride and bridegroom were 
in one aeroplane and the clergyman in 
another, wireless telephones carrying 
the reading of the service from machine 
to machine, while the responses of the 
pair were heard on the ground through 
megaphones attached to wireless tele- 
phone receivers, p 

It must be remen:bered that marriage 
services im American States can be 
conducted anywhere, and not, as in 
England, only in a place authorised for 
the purpose, Often they are celebrated 
in private houses, 


THE CURLEW COMES TO TOWN 

Harold Beeley, a ten-year old observer, 
writes from Muswell Will: 

Reading the article on -curlews, I 
thought I wouk] tell you that the Cornish 
curlews frequent the wheatfields many 
miles inland. The gulls down there 


with the rooks and jackdaws. I once 
Saw a flock of about two hundred attack- 
ing some animal. e 

In winter, a flock of about 1000 hovered 
over Muswell Hill searching for food. 

I think the birds have been disturbed 
in their ol1 haunts, and come inland 
searching for new brecding-places, 


FLYING LETTERS SIXPENCE EACH 

Three leading French aeroplane- 
makers have been carrying Paris mails 
to Lille and other Northern towns since 
last winter. They now propose to erect 
blue postal boxes in the busiest parts of 
Paris, for use in a special aerial Ietter 
service to Lille, . 

The service, however, is at present 
delayed because of an extraordinary 
reason. It is too cheap! The charge 
ts fixed at sixpence a letter, and the 
French government insists that it 
shall be as. 8d., on the ground that 
too cheap an acrial service will rain the 
government telegraph service to Lille. 

As things stand, the sixpenny air 
post would be quicker and cheaper than 
the telegraph service, and it is a re- 
maarkable testimony to the rapid utility 
of the flying mail that one of the greatest 
states of Europe should complain that 
it is too cheap. 


A SCHOOL KINEMA 
Every school will have its kinema 
some day. Acton has built a new 
school, and it is to have a lecture hall 
in which pictures can be shown. 


heir priests are called popes; one of 


in the struggle 


come inland in great flocks, mingling | 


NOISES IN THE EARTH| BRAVE JOHN RUGGLES 
Does Gas Explode Below? Hero of the Mutiny 


Strange noises like distant guns or The war which shook-—though but for 
thunder are heard in several countries | a moment—the foundations of British 
where volcanoes have at one time!power in India, is just beginning to 
existed. They are thought to be due] recede from memory. Its living heroes 
to explosions of gas undef the earth, | are becoming rare, aS we are reminded 
and many peculiar names have been | by the death of General John Ruggles. 
given to them, according to the sounds{ “As a lad of twenty he had scen the 
they suggest to ditlerent people. Jannexation of the Punjab. Ten years 

No one has ever seen the cause of the | Jater he was in the midst of the Indian 
noises, but the Australian Geological | Mutiny. Part of his regiment mutinied, 
Survey states that noises resembling | and shot dead the colonel, while he was 
thunder which take place in the Dayles- { addressing them, trying to dissvade 
ford district of Victoria are supposed {and restrain them. ‘The soldiers shot 
to be caused by explosions of gas, aS | him dead as he stood. Other men.of the 
birds and rabbits suffocated by gas|}regiment remained faithful, and with 
have been found dead in hollows. their afticers, among whom was Ruggles, 


reached Tucknow and took part in the 
COLD IN THE HEAD 


heroie detence of the Residency during 
the 87 days before Havelock came to the 

A Serious Disease 
Dr. Halford Ross, a Government 


rescue, and again titl the final relief by 
factory inspector, and the man who 


Sir Colin Canipbell, 
Ruggles lived to write the story of that 
stamped out fever in Suez, says that 
the chief disease people ia factories 


defence, when swarins of mutincers again 

and again stormed the crumbling walls, 

h ; ; , but again and again were flung back, 
and offices sutfer rem is cold in the head. 
It was a very humiliating thing, he 
said the other day, to confess, after 


And ever upon the topmost roof the 
banner of England blew. Onur appre- 

2000 years of civilsation, that doctors 

were still unable to prescribe a cure 


ciation of the bravery and devotion of 
for this apparently simple complaint. 


the inen of today should kindle afresh 
our admiration for heroes of other days, 
whe strove to conquer, not to yield, 
There had not been a single day on 
which Dr. Koss had not found someone 
coughing or Sneezing, and this was a 


| CAN BIRDS TELL THE 
serious source of infection to ethers. 


Cold in the head causes an enormous TIME? 
loss of both work and money, and funds The Lady of Luxemt 


should be forthcoming for research, 
A lady has for some time past made 


AEROPLANE AT £80 ja habit of feeding the birds in the 


Luxembourg Garden in Paris, always 
Flying With a Motor-Cycle at the same place and at the same foes 
Engine 


Tf she arrived carly the birds were not 

there, if she was late there they were 

An American finn is selling a small] Wang for their crumbs with visible 

fying machine at the extraordinarily | S!sns of impatience. When the clocks 

low price of 480. were changed to summertime the birds 
It is fitted with a common inotor- 

cycle engine, the “Indian,” with the 


were qnite on the spot; they were 
addition of deflecting plates to prevent 


wailing for her at the summertime 
hour, and they waited though she was 
overheating. Gearing reduces the en- 
gine revolutions from 3000 to 3200 a 


ten minutes late ! 

Now, what docs this prove? Well, 
minute. The wing-spread is 25 feet, the | One Cxperiment proves nothing; but 
length 16} feet, with a fuselage built of | What the experiment points to is the 
ply-wood. The machine weighs only| theory that the birds watched the 
275 pounds, flies at 40 miles an hour, and 
slows down for landing to 20. 


march of events in the surroundings, 
and knew when to assemble by observ- 

There will undoubtedly be, in the 
course of time, many small cheap 


ing the routine of the garden or some- 
machines of good pigeon Already 


thing of that sort. if they had any 
internal sense of time they would have 
there is at least one small British air | bee2 quite put out by the change of the 
engine af fine quality, that can be manu- 
factured cheaply in quantities. In its 


clock, but they were not. Their clock 
is not like ours, but it serves them well. 
large sizes it produces one unit of horse- 
power for less than two pounds weight. 


WHY CLOTHES ARE DEAR 
MUD VOLCANOES 


Shiploads Waiting at the Ports 
Queer Natural Event in America 


A suit of clothes for a public-school 
boy now costs £6, and men's suits are 

Cauldrons of hot mud, some of which 
bubble without ceasing, while others 


three times as dear as before the war; 
yet the Port of London is congested 
suddenly explode, have sprang into 
existence on the eastern shore of the 


with wool. 
hep bee , Half a million bales, weighing g0,000 
Salton Sea in California, tons, are stocked in the warehouses at 
The mud volcanoes are like tiny] the port, and incoming ships lie in the 
hillocks, but when they cxplode they | Thamrs off Gravesend waiting for their 
sometimes tear holes in the earth ten] turn to unload vast amounts of goods 
fect deep, and give ont gases. The 
little mounds then take the shape of 


which the country wanis, A million 

: tons of extra imports are coming in, 

cauldrons, which throw out mud and] yet manuiactnres are not reaching 

gradually build themselves up until] the shops to make wp the supply that 

they reach the height of a man. is needed, and there is talk of unem- 
They are supposed to be caused by 

the mixing of the fine silt on the carth’s 


ployment. 
surface with subterranean bodies of 


The inaterial is here, but docs not 
reach the people quickly enoagh to 

steam, and have once before been 

seen in another part of America, 


bring down excessive prices. It is high 
time something was doue. 


LORD KELVIN’S HOME _ 

The offer of a few hundred copies of 
the book on Lord Kelvin’s Early Home 
to school libraries that would be glad 
to have them has brought far more 
applications than can be granted, and 
the donors, having sent out the hundreds 
of copies available, much regret that 
their resources have melted away too 
soon, Those who eiplied in vain will, 
therefore, understand. 


DEAF FISHES 

That fishes do not hear very much, 
and certainly do not make use of any 
sense of sound in hunting their prey 
ia the sea, was found recently by 
Professor Brogg, when studying sub- 
marine sounds. He studied fishes at 
the Zoo, and found that their hearing 
powers were so deficient that they were 
evidently of no use in the under-water 
struggle for existence. 


er 
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GREAT HEROES OF THE NATIONS ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD THIS WEEK 


AMES WATI was one of the world’s 
benefactors, who succeeded in life in 
spite of ill-health. Always ingenious, 
he became mathematical instrument 
maker to the Glasgow University, then 
a surveyor and canal maker, and finally 
the improver of the s{csm-cngine. 

The special work done by Watt was 
the improvement of the steam pumping 
engine invented by Newcomen for 
raising water from mines. Newcomen’s 
patent used condensed water to create 
a vacuum, and in doing so lowered the 
heat of the cylinder in which the steam 
operated, and so caused a great expendi- 
ture of coal to regain the heat. Watt 
conducted the condensing process out- 
side the cylinder, and made the steam- 
engine more effective with a much less 
use of coal. 

In his later yéars Watt made many 
more advanced engineering discoveries, 
such as the possibility of locomotive 
engines, but hesitated to proceed with 


them, and finally regarded them with 
jealousy as saperseding his early inven- 
tions. He was a man of fine character 
and attractive personality. 
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HE names of ROBERT O’HARA BURKE 
and WILLIAM JOHN WILLs bring up 
one of the saddest stories in the explora- 
tion of Australia. They were the first and 
second in command of the first expedi- 
tion that crossed Australia from south 
to north, and in returning both perished. 
_ Burke was an Irishman who had been 
a captain in the Austrian army, and was 
an inspector of police in Melbourne 
before taking command of the cxpedi- 
tion. Wills was a Devonshire man, with 
a strong devotion to science. 

The expedition rclied on camels for 
its transport. The greater part of the 
outfit was left behind at a depot in the 
desert called Cooper’s Creek, while the 
leaders pushed forward to the northern 
sea. They reached Cooper’s Creek on 
the return journey and found them- 
selves deserted; and cventually they 
perished.of hunger, their sole companion 
being kept alive by natives. 

This pitiful but heroic adventure, over 
desert lands now crossed by a telegraph 


line, is commemorated in papers they left 


behind, and also in a fine memorial before | 
to arouse and inspire than to control. 


the Parliament House in Melbourne. 


ours KossutH, the Hungarian pat- 
riot, fora bricf period dictator of his 
country, acknowledged the failure of 
his life’s work by ficeing into Turkey. 
Till then he was the most popular 
man in Europe. In his youth he had 
access to the Hungarian Parliament, and 
was imprisoned for writing reports to 
favour the cause of liberty ; but he after- 
wards published a newspaper which 
roused Hungary to claim independence. 
The insurrection of which he was the 
inspirer and political leader was success- 
ful, but Russia assisted Austria to crush 
it. Then Kossuth visited England and 
Arherica, and charmed large audiences 
by his eloquence in English, which he 
had learned from the Bible and Shake- 
speare. His later years were spent in 
Italy, where he diced in 1894. . 
When Hungary secured her inde- 
pendence and a Parliament, Kossuth 
was elected a member repeatedly, but 
would never enter Hungary and acknow- 
ledge the Austrian Emperor as its king. 


; We WALLACE, whose _histoi .” 

| comes to us chiefly through th 
rhymes of Scotland, was one of history’ 
purest examples of a lover and defende: 
of his native land, 

No once has ever accused him of seek- 

‘ing his own advantage. He spent an: 

, gave his life for his country. 


While the grander people were somc- 
j times siding with him in trying to fre 
Scotland from British rule, but wer. 
mostly quarrelling jealously with cach: 
other and thinking half-heartedly o! 
their safety, he was staunch and truc 


Falkirk was the scene of his life's 
crises. There he defeated the Englisl: 
and won liberty for Scotland, and there 
the English defeated him, before he wa> 
betrayed into their hands. The death 
of William Wallace, in London, as a 
traitor to a foreign king whom he ha‘! 
never acknowledged, was the darke: 
| blot on the reign of Edward I. 

The personal descriptions of Wallace 


He was a great patriot, the founder of | picture him as a man of fine stature 
modern Hungary, but he was more fitted | enormous strength, handsome and gallan| 


Re : 
in bearing 


an ideal hero, 
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Me WEST INDIES 


ATLA 


Equator--the middle 
line round the globe 


Aug. This Week in History 
17. Frederick IL, maker of Prussia, died, 1786 


William Carey, Indian missionary, born, 1761 


{ steam engine, 


19. James Watt, creato 


18. Guido Reni, Italian artist, died at Bologna, 1642 


died in 
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Birmingham, 1819 
20. Burke and Wills, first men to cross Austra‘in, Where They are Harvesting 
started from Melbourne, 1860. The wheat harvest is in full activity in Canada and Russia, and is How Asia Invaded Eurupe 
21. Flight of kK »ssuth from Hun fa.y to Turkey ’ ke ynning in ] lolland, South England, Belgium and Poland. The sugar Our mep shows the way by which the Huns and Tartars, and other 
1849 es‘ates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil are busy. Figs are Asiatic horsemen, came in waves and settled in Europe centuries 
22. Servia proclaimed independent, 1876 gathered in the Mediterranean countries. The first crops of ag» passing over the grasslands, which gave a direct route without 
23. Wallace, Scottish patriot, executed, 14 4 rice are being harvested in India and South China. The picking of | any natural obstacles. It will be noticed that the Trans-Siberian 
cotton 1s beginning in the United States, India, and Egypt Railway also avoids forests and keeps to the open grasslands 


PLACES ON THE PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—EVENTS OF THE DAY IN MANY COUNTRIES AND TOWNS 


Assuan’s annual floods are now due. 
They are caused by the waters brought 
down by the Nile tributaries which flow 
through Abyssinia. 

Australia. In Western Australia stock 
is living on spinifex. ‘The Governor, in 
a 1500-mile ride, saw no grass at all. 

Bohemia has had harvest losses 
through floods estimated at £25,000,000. 

Canada has allotted 72,000 acres of 
land to returned soldiers. Rains have 
improved the harvest prospects in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The Do- 
minion now has 39,000 miles of railway. 

Fort Churchill. A railwav is being built 
from Winnipeg to Tort Churchill, the 
new port in Hudson Bay. The time of 
the wheat harvest in Central Canada is 
the time when the approach to Fort 
Churchill is free from ice, so that this 
harbour will give a new outlet for crops. 


_ Finland has elected a professor, Karl 
Stahlberg, as her first President. 

_ France has given up her naval bases 
in the Meditcrranean and Black Seas, at 
Messina, Corfu, Galata, and Constanza. 


Hungary has been told by the Allies 
that they can have no dealings with her 
while she has a Bolshevik government 
under Bela, Kun. 


India sent to the war 943,000 men, 
of whom 552,000 were combatants. 
Her casualties were 106,594. Of rail- 
way material she sent 1855 miles of 
rails, 229 locomotives, and 5989 vehicles. 


Italy wishes to borrow £300,000,000 
from America to buy raw materials for re- 
starting her manufactures ; but America 
is unlikely to lend the money owing to 
Italy's action at the Peace Conference. 

New Zealand has prohibited railway 


travelling for pleasure owing to the 
scarcity of coal. 

Norway and the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Sweden and Finland are now the 
centre of big lumbering operations. 

Pacific. A remarkable fact about the 
Pacific, the largest of all oceans, is that 
itis practically surrounded by volcanoes. 


Palestine and Syria have voted who 
shall govern them under the League of 
Nations. The Moslems prefer Great 
Britain ; the Christians, America ; and 
the Lebanon district, France. 

Panama Canal has now been passed 
through, for the first time, by four 
American Dreadnoughts. 

Peru, around the headwaters of the 
Amazon; is being developed by Japanese. 

Siberla is too short of railways to 
make lumbering profitable in her forests. 


The only industry in this area is the 
trapping of fur-bearing animals for the 
sake of their skins, an industry which 
generally takes place in winter. 


Spain is rallying for a new advance 
against the Morocco rebel chief Raisuli. 


Spitsbergen has rich deposits of coal 
which will greatly help industries in 
Northern Europe. 

Sudan is being irrigated south of 
Khartum, where valuable cotton is 
grown; and the Tokar cotton-growing 
district near Suakin is being extended. 


Sweden has put up her railway fares 
to three times the pre-war rate. 

Sydney has now been reached by the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 

Yukon river steamers can now go up 
as far as/Dawson City, the centre of the 
gold-fields region. 


i 
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White Horse & Red Baton 

Bliss is it in these days to be alive, and 
{o be young is very heaven. 

If that fine saying was true 
when Wordsworth wrote it, how 
true it is to-day, with Nature in 
her glory and History opening out 
like picture books before our eyes. 
And what pictures they are! How 
the heroes come and go! 


‘Who has forgotten that 
picture long ago? There was a 
man riding on a white horse 
through London—a proud and 
dazzling man he was as he passed 
the millions by. And then he 
stood in London’s noble Guild- 
“hall, with the 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER) 


The Childr 


en's Newspaper 


(FROM My win 


The Homeless Vicar 

HE house trouble continues, The 
other day it was a bishop who 
had to leave his diocese because there 
was no house for him to live in; now 
a vicar has to go. He writes patheti- 
cally that the only thing there seems for 
him to do is to try to find some ether 
sphere of work where at least his family 

can be sure of a roof over their heads. 
Strange things war brings in 'its 
train, but who could have thought that 
war in France would leave vicars and 
bishops without homes in England ? 
But for them there is at least this com- 
fort—that they are in the true line of 
succession, Long ago, in a distant pro- 


heart of our] vince of the Roman Empire, there was 


nation filled with goodwill for} One Whohad not where to lay His head. 


this leader of a kindred race, 
riding freely through our streets, 
speaking freely in our Forum. 


Now there comes another day, 
with other riders through the 
streets and other men at Guildhall. 
The Lord \ayor in his robe of gold is re- 
ceiving visitors, and one by one they come. 

One comes from Gallipolima quiet, 
rave figure, as if he never would 
orget those hundred thousand men 

who sleep among the hills that guard 
the gate of Asia. Amid a burst of feel- 
ing cheers walks up Sir Ian Hamilton. 


And one comes from Bagdad: out 
of the gloom of that dark tragedy 
by the rivers of Babylon Sir Charles 
Townshend comes. 

And then an admiral—a man whom | 
Nelson looking down, were he not! 
made of stone, would clap his hands 
to see. Sir Doveton Sturdee comes. 


And then there is a hush in 
Guildhall, a pause, arustling, and 
all Guildhall leaps to its feet, for 


The World Quickens Up 
\V E hear and read and think of the 
J day when distance will be con- 
quered, when the wireless that encircles 


| P . » 
the earth in a second will make time 


seem to be of no account, and it is 
actually coming. There were shown in 
London the other Monday kinema 
pictures which did not leave New 
York till the Wednesday before, and 
London has lately seen pictures of 
events occurring in Paris the same 
day. We are getting nearer and nearer 
to the realisation of our dreams. 
& 


SOCIETY NOTES 


Whispered by a Little Bird 
| ADY Wacraiz put on her Gold Crest 
—~ to meet King Eider, who had on 
a Ruff and looked a regular Noddy. 
® So) ® 
Jack Snipe has been married to Jenny 
Wren. Kittiwake was bridesmaid. Tom 
Tit was the best man, 
fo) ® ® 
At a water carnival afterwards there 


THE EbIToR’S TABLE 


¢!| ® @&  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


now there comes as rare a figure as} Were some daring feats by the Dippers 
our British Army has—the man |2™ Divers, who made the spectators 
who bore the burden of a fearful Quail. _ The scene was gay with Bunting. 


day, who loved his men but sent 
them out to die for England’s sake, | 
who went out ‘in 

hour and came home bearing Vic- 
tory. Sir Douglas Haig walks up. 


Now silence comes 5 Some- 
body is playing the Marsellaise, 
and these ancient walls of Guild- 
hall seem to want to speak as in 
there comes a little man from 
‘France. We leap to our feet, 


_and stand on our chairs, and clap 


our hands, and perhaps there 
fall some tears of joy as he 
stands at thesteps and raises his 
littlered baton, for he is Marshal 

Foch, who saved the world. 
He goes the way the dazzling 
went, he sits in the! 


her darkest |a‘Tern ; 


® ® ® 
The Dartford Warbler was very sweet 
at the concert, and the Sandpiper gave 
there was no Stint of music. 
® ® , 
Robin Redbreast wore a Blue Bonnet. 
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The Busy Pen , 

A NOVELIST has lately died, leaving 

twenty books still unprinted. It 
is said that in thirty years he wrote 150 
novels, and the record is quoted as if 
it were a very great achievement. But 
such novels as he wrote were easy to 
write compared with much of the work of 
the men who make our newspapers ; and 
the novelist’s record works out at not 
much more than a thousand words a day, 
whith is beaten easily by many journal- 
ists. The pen that is writing this used to 
write a thousand words before breakfast, 
a thousand words before supper, and 
edit a well-known paper in between, 


The Night 
Five years ago the Junker was coming on. 
The Day had arrived. Now the Day is over 
and the Night has come. 


® 
The Laughing Hindenburg 

INDENBURG has been langhing. We 
need not begrudge him a laugh, 
for he must sorely need it. The nails 
in his wooden statue are mocking at him 
every hour, and the sight of the country 
he has helped to ruin must be almost 

beyond the power to endure. 

But what he was laughing about was 
the idea that wars are over. He burst 
out laughing, and said “ Only dreamers 
believe that. As long as there is man- 
kind there will be wars.” Well, there 
was a time when only dreamers believed 
that slavery would go; there. was 
a time when only dreamers believed that 
German militarism would go; it seems 
only the other day since it was like a 
dream tothink that Hindenburg would go. 

And yet—what of slavery, what of 
German militarism, what of Hindenburg 
now ? We need not mind his laughing, 
for they laugh best who laugh last, and 
neither Hindenburg nor any of his 
Junkers will be there to see. 


& ‘ 
I iravelled among unknown men 
In Jands beyond the sea, 
Nor, England, did I know {ill then 
What love I bore to thee, 


{form hours.’ 


Daddy’s Grave 
NE cenotaph—the “ em 
T to the Glorious De 
for the Peace Procession in 
is to be transformed into marbk 
remain on the spot made sacre 
the proud sorrow of the Empire, 
Any other spot but this wor 
been impossible after what we 
all felt as we passed this by, 
nation’s tomb for a mi 
scattered dead. In y t 
fatherless children are right ¥ 
“daddy’s grave”; and who ca 
without tears on those little br 
flowers with such cards pinn 
that we saw the other day; — 
Daddy and Eric+—From 
Not in the damp plain of ¥ 
on the scarred hillsides of France 
daddy really rest, nor does he 
wide and wandering grave in am 
the seas; but here, in the 
London, where he has the rewar 
grateful nation’s reverence, is his 
ing home, a hero among heroes, 
love poured forth from the full hearts 
of generation after generation as they 
pass this way, a 4 
& r 
The War Office Mends Its Way 
Ts War Office announces that : 
is to be less delay in iss 
gratuities due to those who died, 
quite time, The nation does not like 
these slow War Office ways, Ittikesto 
Pay its debts and to pay them quickly, 
especially when they are due to men 


who gave their lives for us, 


i 


@ ; 
The Theatre Tea ea 
Cousmonr writes asking why the 
food they give us for theatre 
teas is always so bad, but we cannot tell 


them. We only know it is so. 
@ “ 
Tip-Cat 
“ATLORS are said to be 


profiteering _ 
without mercy. If they follow that z 
bad example we shall not beable torely 
on them for our patterns, 


® ® 8.“ 45 
A miracle of modesty: A retiring MP, 
® s) “® 


Some miners are agital for “ uni- 
Most’ of ae decid 
never want to put it on agai. 
® ® © , 
The mining royalty to which nobody 
objects: Old King Coal, : 


‘cunning up bills, 
° Se OK 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


WHAT COULD YOUDO| 25 THINGS A MILLION YEARS OLD 


WITHOUT HANDS ?_ 


Cleverness of Limbless 
Men 


MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND 


In nothing is the power of human 
adaptability shown so much as in over- 
coming the loss of sight and limbs. If 
sufferers from the havoc of war will only 
believe it, they can live the same life as 
other men, however much they may seem 
to be crippled. 

This has been proved not only by the 
wonderful work at St. Dunstan's in over- 
coming the difficulties of blindness, but by 
the activities of legless and armless men. 

Recently an American banker, Mr. 
Dowling, has been illustrating in this 
country what can be done by a man who 
has lost both legs at the knee, the left 
arm at the elbow, and half the right 
hand, through exposure in a winter 
storm. Mr. Dowling, in spite of these 
disabilities, has done well at college, has 
taught boys at school, and is now presi- 
dent of the largest bank in Minnesota, 

and is married, with three daughters. 
He is also a highly expert motorist. 

A countryman of his, Judge Corley, 
who had lost his right arm at the shoulder 
and his left arm at the elbow, could 
write, swim, shave himself, and play all 
kinds of games, and gave an exhibition 
of taking off his coat, collar, and tie and 
putting them on again. 

The Minister of Pensions told an 
audience the other day that he had seen 
a legless man mount a bicycle and ride 
with ease. 

One of the efforts to remedy the suffer- 
ing caused by the war will be the inven- 
tion of artificial aids to limbless men, 
which will give new hope to sufferers who 
meet with accidents in years to come, 


“THE ALL-RED WAY” 


New Cable that Links the 
Commonwealth 


TRIUMPH OF TELEGRAPHY 


The British Commonwealth has been 
long asking for an “all-red’’ cable— 
that is, a cable which would girdle the 
world and not pass its messages through 
foreign lands. Now it has it, and it 
comes into existence in a romantic way. 

One of the first acts of the British 
Navy when war broke out was the cut- 
ting of the German ocean cables, so 
that direct communication with other 
countries along the sea bed was im- 
possible. In that way Germany’s cable 
from Emden to the Azores, and on to 
New York, was cut at both ends. 

But the cut cable was far too valuable 
to be wasted, so the European end was 
connected with the English coast near 
Penzance, and the part beyond the 
Azores was linked with Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. The captured cable, of course, 
belonged to the Government, and over 
it were sent all official communications 
with Canada, and through Canada with 
New Zealand and Australia. 

The cable, named the Imperial cable, 
is now taking business messages. Though 
ocean cables have lost some of their 
exclusive importance owing to the de- 
velopment of wireless telegraphy, this 
national cable, owned by the Govern- 
ment and linking all parts of the 
Empire, is warmly welcomed as another 

bond between the great British family 
of nations. 


NEW ZEPPELINS 
‘The Germans are advertising that a 
Zeppelin passenger and cargo service 
will be opened in October between 
Hamburg and New York. About {20 
a ton is the first estimate for carrying 
cargo across the Atkiitic. 


20,000 TIMES TO IRELAND 
Captain T.{G. Clay, of the London 
& North Western Railway Insh Steam 
Packet Service,} who has just died,crossed 


. 


the Irish Sea nq fewer than 20,000 times. 


/a fine illustration of the prosperity that 
}may come to a nian who, acting 


There is a marvellous shillingsworth 
of natural wonder on the bookstalls, in 
the September number of My Magazine. 
It shows some of the oldest known 
witnesses to the life of the earth before 
history began. 

One of the wonders of human know- 
ledge is the way in which men have 
built up, step by step, true pictures 
of the life of the earth before there was 
aman upon it. 

There are things we know about 
the past, millions of years before 
man came, as truly and as plainly as if 
a man Had been there and had written 
a book to tell us all about it. We have 
pictures of life in those far-off days 
as plain as any photographs can be. 

We can look upon the lovely wings 
of insects that glittered in the sun 
in the days when Rhamphorhynchus 
moved across the earth. 

We can see fruit that grew on trees 


when there was no human hand to pick 
it. We can see footprints made by 
creatures long ago extinct. 

We can see the ripples on the beach, 
and little rills of sand thrown up so long 
ago. We can see the mark left by a storm 
in those other days. 

We can look on an ant exactly as it 
was in life five million years ago; 
we see it looking like the ant that 
crawls across our garden path today, 
and yet we know that at least five 
million years have passed since this 
one crawled, and we know exactly 
how, upon an evil day, it crept into a 
trap and met its doom, Jt is all as 
plain as anything can be. 

In the new number of My Magazine, 
now lying side by side with this paper 
on the bookstalls, we see pictures of 
25 familiar things imprisoned in the 
earth for at least. a million years, 
often for many millions, 


ONLY WORK CAN WIN 
_ gee Qe - Ss 
eo 


THE PEACE 


Peter Puck : “I hope you won’t tean too long on that post, Mr. Bull, 


because won't you have to work hard to gain the fruits of Victory?” 


SHEEP KING OF AUSTRALIA 
Irish Boy’s Great Career 


Australia is the land of sheep, as 
Argentina is the land of cattle ; and the 
king of sheep-breeders is dead. 

He was an energetic Ulster Irishman; 
Samuel McCaughey, who went out to 
New South Wales as an ordinary farm 
hand 63 years ago, and has now died at 
the age of 84, Sir Samuel McCaughey, 
shearer of a million sheep a year, and 
owner Of several million acres of land. 

He rose to wealth and honour because 
he deserved to rise, He began by serving 
his uncle on a small sheep station, of 
which he became manager. Having 
mastered the business he began to buy 
stations on his own account, and he 
soon had vast holdings in more than one 
colony. His year’s clip of wool often 
reached £200,000 in value, : 

His wealth was used gencrously, and 
his career was regarded in Australia as 


ener- 


actions of the ca’ 
and the screenin 
advance to the } 1 
carried his master in the deadly fighting 
at Ypres and Loos, on the Somme, at 
Cambrai, and at Arras, and though} 
several times wounded he was never laid 
up in hospital. 


DUMB HERO 


First Horse to Jump the 
Hindenburg Line 


If ever a horse deserved to have 


clipped or branded on him the most 
honourable mark the world can give, the 
V.C., it is the charger of Colonel Win- 
wood, D,S.O.,.o0f the 5th Dragoon } 
Guards. 
jump the Hindenburg Line, in full} 
marching order, after the infantry had |, 
broken through, 


He was the first horse to 


He had. been a war horse for two 


years when he went through the battle |: 
of Mons, taking iva im the delaying |: 


‘during the retreat, |. 
the infamiry in the |i 


me and. Aisne. He} 


getically and boldly, uses in full measure |» V 


the untouched resources of a new country. 


‘| Three years ago Germans were setting 


king 
Lanarkshire when he was 13. soemagoh 
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HINDENBURG LIES 
| LOW 
How are the Mighty Fallen 


AND THE WEAPONS OF 
WAR PERISHED 


At last Hindenburg has been imter- 
viewed : ‘‘a broken man, in a civilian _ 
suit of dark brown,” says his visitor, 

Since the Armistice he has been dumb, 
as he was still Field-marshal com- 
ee the remnant of the German 
army, but now he lives in privaey in 
Hanover, and is free to talk with 
Americans he knew in the days whem he 
was the great military idol of Germany, 
openly and universally worshipped. 

He is now just Citizen Hindenburg, a 
huge, thick-set figure in a brown coat, 
living in a quiet villa, and “‘ awaiting 
the end of his days, a bitterly dis- 
} appointed old man.” 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and 
lower the proud. 


The Hindenburg Nails 


Rarely has the turn of Fortune’s wheel 
lowered a man from a higher eminence 
in the minds of his countrymen : but 
the descent has been made in Hinden- 
burg’s case with a kind of sullen dignity. 


up huge, unsightly images to him, as if 
he were their god, and honouring him by 
‘driving nails into him at so muclr per 
nail, the money paid for the nails tink- 
ling into the national war chest. 


It was Hindenburg who, like a mighty oe | 
bull, had driven the Russians headlong 5 
from Prussia, and then thrust them 
back through Poland into their own 
marshes. It was Hindenburg who had 
planned his impregnable line of defence 
in the West and said: ‘‘ Let them come 
on. Weare ready for them.” ‘* Great 
is Hindenburg, and: type of all that is 
great in the German race!” said the 
German people with one voice. 


The Idol Mocks Its Makers 

Now his prophecies have failed ; his 
Hindenburg Line is broken, his storming: 
troops storm no more; his idolimages 
mock their nail-drivers; his marshat’s 
baton is put away, and he is a weary old 
German citizen, free to talk and let us 
know that he is still as dull-minded about 
the minds of other nations as ever his 
dullest-minded admirers were. 


He thinks the English and Frencli 
wish to gloat over the Kaiser as a fallen 
foe, as he and his like in Germany would 
have gloated over their enemies ‘in the 
hour of victory ; and he still fails to see 
that what free nations want to do is to 
put the stamp of guilt plainly on men 
whose ambition made them the mur- f 
derers of ten millions of their fellow mem. 
They want to see the guilty tried—not 
for vulgar show, or as a sign of triumph, 
but by the conscience of the world in 
the name of eternal justice, that all men 
hereafter may ponder the verdict. 

| But poor Hindenburg, sullen and dull, 
Llike a strong man without hands to 
/smnite, and understanding nothing but 
‘strength, cannot grasp this simple truth, 


PIT-BOY BECOMES M.P. 


in a coalmine 


he id 
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THE FLAG IN SUDAN 


LORD KITCHENER’S WORK | . 


IS CROWNED 


Sudanese Chiefs Call at the 
King’s Palace 


MAHDI'S SWORD FOR BRITAIN 


Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than War. . 

Among the splendid scenes that have 
followed the dawn of peace none has 
been more romantic and touching 
than the visit to London of the religious 
chiefs and governing sheikhs of the 
Sudan, and the presentation to the 
King, by the son of the Mahdi, of a 
yolden sword of fealty; of which the 
Sudan fables say fhat it was sent down 
from heaven long ago. 

Twenty-one years ago ‘he Sudan 
was in a ferment of revolt: the 
Iigyptian government had been swept 
out of Africa above the cataracts 
of the Nile; Gordon had been killed 
at Khartoum; Lower Egypt was 
threatened and British power was im- 
perilled; the Mahdi, believed to be 
appointed by God to reign, was master | 
ot the country, and the bravest of the 
brave Arab race were pledged to die in 
his defence. 


Kitchener’s Work 


Then Kitchener, with masterly de- 
cision, moved southward, his army 
welded by  discipline~ into superb 
strength, far-sceing wisdom in his 
ind, and kindness towards the people 
of the country in his heart. y 

The battle of Omdurman followed, 
and the power of the Mahdi was broken. 
A reign of conciliation, justice, and 
progress, cemented by wise education, 
has since transformed the country, and 
now, at the close of a life-and-death 
struggle of nearly five years’ dusation, 
the leading men of the Sudan, who 
have been staunch in their loyalty 
throughout the war, although Moslem 
‘turkey was one of our enemies, have 
come Over the dreaded sea for their first 
visit to England, to offer their congratu- 
lations and tell us that the victory of 
the Allied Armies has “ filled their 
hearts with joy.” 


Like the Widow’s Mite 


The close of the war has_brouglit 
many addresses to the King, but none 
of them has gone straighter to the heart 
of the question what the war was for 
than the address of these simple but 
high-minded desert chiefs. They speak 
of the British Empire and say: 

“Even the poorest and youngest 
member of that great Empire (but not 
the poorest in loyalty), the Sudan, has 
offered of that which it had with all 
its energy and zeal. In comparison 
with what has poured in from all parts 
of the Empire the part the Sudan has 
played has been, as it were, a dropin the 
ocean, but what the Sudan has offered 
has been out of its need and not of its 
plenty, and the contribution of a poor 
but loyal people, small though it be in 
fact, is great in sentiment.” 


The Victory of Peace 


The inclusion of the Sudan among 
the subjects of the British Common- 
wealih has filled the hearts of these 
people with “ pride, loyalty, and love.” 

That is the message of the Sudan, 
that has been won by British justice; 
and in further proof the son of the late 
Mahdi presented ‘‘ the Sword of Vic- 
tory ” to the King, who, after accepting 
it as a symbol of submission and loyalty, 
handed it back to be held by them for 
him, in detence of the flag. 

The triumphs of liberty brought by | 
the war have been many, but none is; 
greater than the victory won in years 
of peace over the hearts and trust of 
these old enemies—a trust unshaken by 
the changeful fortunes of war, and 
swelling at its close into an outburst of 
sheer delight. . 


KEEPER OF OUR 
HEALTH 


Sir George Newman 


MEDICAL OFFICER WITH 
GREAT IDEAS 


Sir George Newman, who has been 
appointed the Chief Medical Officer of 
the new Ministry of Health, has had 
every kind of exper- 
ience necded to fit; 
him for that most 
important position, 
and in his disposition 
exactly suits — the 
office “he holds. His | 
fearless scientific + 
mind, strong cnough 
{io be that of a 
pionecr, is softened 
by a considerate and 
gentle manner. 
was a distinguished 
student, and then had experience as a 
lecturer both to medical men and 


Sir George 


general public. The freshness of his 
mind attracted attention, and he was 
made Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education, and organised the arrange- 
ments by which the health of children 
at school was brought under public 
care and greatly improved. 

He has sat on many commissions 
inquiring into various forms of ill- 
health, and the best ways of combating 
them. When tens of thousands of 
women workers were hurried into fac- 
tories to make munitions, it was he who 
planned the ‘‘ welfare’ arrangements 
that tended so much to preserve their 
health. 

But that was only the last of a number 
of his thoughtful plans for rearing a 
healthy race and keeping it healthy, 
beginning with his ingenious scheme— 
when he was Medical Officer for Fins- | 
bury—for providing sterilised milk for 
infants at a cheap rate in right quan- 
tities for a meal, so that it might be 
kept fresh, 

To no onc could the care for the health 


of the nation be committed with greater | @ 


confidence than to Sir George Newman, 
because no one has studied every side | 
of that question more closely,and brought 
to it a wider experience and a more in- 
dependent, fearless, yet temperate mind. 


GOLDFISHES AT SCHOOL 


How They Learned Their 
Lessons 


A keen student of animal behaviour 
tells. us of an interesting cxpcriment 
with goldfishes. 

The aquarium was divided into three 
compartments by two partitions of wire 
gauze or of wood, each with a doorway. 
‘The fishes were pes in compartment 
No, 1, and the food was placed at the 
other end of the aquarium in compart- 
ment No. 3. The problem was to find 
the food, which meant going through 
two doorways and compartment No. 2. 

Eight fishes were set to work, and 
they all learned how to find their way 
in from 20 to 36 trials, some taking 
longer than others. They remembered 
their simple lesson for 13 days. They 
found their way at first by sight and by 
touch, but afterwards it seemed that 
they could manage without either of 
these guides, just as we become able to 
find our way in the dark through a 
difficult passage or along a winding 
walk—by memory. 


PIPE FROM THE TRENCHES 
Hundreds of miles of hosepipe used 
for pumping water from the trenches 
is being sent back to England to be 
turned into useful material again. 
Iron wire of very good quality, worth 
£15 to {20 a ton, is wound in a spiral 
over the inner part of the pipe, and a 
mixture of canvas and rubber forms the 
waterproof material. A machine has 
been invented for picking the hosepipe 
to pieces, and separating the parts, 


The Children’s Ni ewspaper 


TRUE ANIMAL TALES 


How the Cat Called the 
Housekeeper 


AND HOW THE CROW GOT 
A GOOD DINNER 


From a Professor's Ohair 


Clear cases of animal intelligence 
should always be put on record, for 
they are not so common as some people 
imagine. 

Of many of the doings of animals it 
must be admitted that they are not so 
clever as they look, for careless ob- 
servers do not understand that intelli- 
gence means putting two and two 
together in a novel situation and 
making an experiment based on the 
result of the reckoning. Intelligence 
is not to be mixed up with instinct, 
which is an‘'inborn or inherited power 


of doing skilful things, nor with the; 


results of imitation and habit. But 
what do you think of these two cases ? 


A favourite cat stayed out too late | 


one night, and when it came home the 
house was all shut up. What did it do 
but go to the window of the house- 
keeper's room and knock as hard as it 
could ? This was act one. 

But it was act two that interested us 
most, for there are well-known cases of 
cats making sounds outside a door, and 
even using a knocker fastened low 
down for their special use. But what 
this cat did was rather more subtle. 
Having roused the housekeeper’s atten- 
tion, it left the window and ran to the 
kitchen door, which was at another 
side of the house, and there awaited 
admission. It did not wait in vain. 

But now hear the story of the cleverer 
crow, for which we have to thank an 
accurately minded observer. From a 
branch a a trec in his garden he hung 
a piece of fat on the end of a stout 
string. This was for the titmice to 
enjoy; but ina short time a crow arrived 
on the scene and viewed the fat from 
the ground. It dangled out of reach 
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How to Find the Universe of Suns 


above his head. It might have been 
secured by a flying swoop, no doubt, 
but the crow saw a better way. He 
flew on to the branch and with one 
of his feet gripped the string and pulled 
the fat up. The solution was simple, of 
course, but it was novel and neat, and 
bore witness of intelligence. 


SILKWORM AND THE FISHERMAN 

How many fishermen know that the 
silkworm isconnected with their sport ? 
The hooks are attached to the line 
for salmon and similar kinds of fishing 
by means of a very fine gut, made 
chiefly by the Japanese, who use the 
intestines of silkworms for it. They are 
stretched and dried, and about six of 
them are twisted round each other 
and varnished. 

Fine gut of this size made out of 
ordinary material would not stand the 
strain of playing with a powerful fish 
before it is landed, and so it happens 
that the little caterpillar which provides 
us with the softest silk provides us also 
with fishing lines of amazing strength. 
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WORLDS OF ETERNAL 
LIGHT 


Universe of Suns 


A FIFTY-THOUSAND-YEAR 
JOURNEY TO YOU 


. Sy Our Astronomical Correspondant 


There is a part of the sky, due south 
and almost overhead, where sharp eyes 
might detect on a very dark night a 
faint patch of light ; it occupies a very 
much smaller space in the sky than the 
Moon, appearing considerably less than 
a quarter of the Moon’s width. It 1s 
just perceptible, and nothing more, soa 
close scrutiny of the sky is necessary. 

Of the superb glories contained in that 
peck of light it is scarcely possible to 
orm any adequate conception, for 
indeed we are gazing upon a veritable 
universe of suns and worlds. 


Far, Far Away 

We have studied from time to time 
many of the starry host above us— 
isolated members like Vega and Arcturus, 
and multiple suns like Castor and 
Epsilon-Lyrae, all members of the great 
celestial family of suns to which our own 
Sun belongs ; and we have thus formed 
a general conception of the universe 
immediately surrounding him. 

We have learnt that all of them are 
millions of times farther off than our Sun 
is from us; yet all these suns, notwith- 
standing their enormous distances, are 
comparatively near neighbours of ours 
compared with this faint patch of light 
known to astronomers as Messier 13 

Now let us try to find it, with the aid 
of the accompanying star map, on a 
very dark, starlight night. 


How to Find a Universe 


Look up at that region of the sky 
between Vega and Arcturus, but. some- 
what nearer to Vega, where six stars of 
about medium brightness will be seen 
in the form of au irregular trapesium ; 
they occupy, with some smaller ones, an 
area slightly less than the famous seven 
stars of the Great Bear, and constitute 
the greater part of the constellation of 
Hercules. It will be found about one- 
third of the way down between Eta and 
Zeta, the two upper stars on the right- 
hand side, appearing as a faint patch of 
light with a fainter star to the left. 

When viewed in a powerful telescope 
a marvellous sight meets the eye; 
inyriads of sparkling gems glimmer and 
scintillate against the dead blackness 
of the Great Beyond. There must be 
visible in that cluster more stars than 
can be seen by the naked eye in the 
entire sky on the most brilliant starlight 
night ; and each higher power of the 
telescope brings still more into view. 


Land of Never-Ending Day 


This universe of suns, though con- 
sidered to be within the great galaxy 
of the heavens, is nevertheless a vast 
agglomeration of stars complete in 
itself, roughly circular; the suns are 
far more numerous towards the centre, 
from which they radiate in streams. 

Their apparent proximity is due to 
their enormous distance. It has been cal- 
culated vaguely that their light takes 
between 50,000 and 200,000 years to reach 
us; whereas it takes but 35 years from 
Vega, a fair average for bright stars. 
It is probable that, were we on one of the 
planets that doubtless revolve round 
many of those suns, we should be under 
a sky so bright, with such myriads of 
resplendent orbs, that we should live in 
a land of never-ending day. There, 
surely, if anywhere, should be found that 
heaven for which so many long. G.F.M. 


£100,000,000 FOR ROADS 

It costs {20,000,000 a_year to main- 
tain the roads of Great Britain, and one- 
fifth of this is contributed through the 
taxes by motor veliteles. Now, however, 
another £37,000,000 is require4 to bring 
the roads up to the pre-war Standard ; 
and another £40,000,000 i$ wanted for 
new roads and bridges. 


| 
| 
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TINY LIFE OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


Caterpillar that Lashes 
Its Tail 


INSECTS THAT BORE 
THROUGH STEEL 


By Our Country Correspondent 


A formidable-looking creature that 
causes great alarm to nervous people is 
often found flying about in the ngigh- 
bourhood of timber-yards and pine and 
larch woods at this season. It is known 
as the giant-taiied wasp, and it certainly 
looks as if it could give a nasty sting. 

But though itis a destructive creature, 
it can do little in the way of personal 
injury, and its fierce appearance is 
mostly make-believe, 


The Amazing Sawfiy 

It is not a wasp at all, but a sawfly, 
and its proper name is sirex. That for- 
midable-looking weapon at the end of 
the insect is not a sting, but an oviposi- 
tor, or instrument for laying its eggs 
inside the bark of recently felled or 
sickly trees. When the grubs hatch out 
they feed upon the wood, and often a 

. structute like a pergola, built of larch 
poles, will collapse within a year or two 
because the timber has been riddled by 
the borings of this pest. : 

‘The ovipositor of the sirex has a power- 
ful boring instrument, which enables it to 
penetrate the solid wood for the purpose 
of making a receptacle for its eggs. The 
female is much larger than the male, and 
both hum loudly when on the wing. 

A smaller spécies is steel-blue in 
colour, and does nearly as much harm. 
This has been known to emerge from the 
timber of cartridge boxes, and penetrate 
even the metal of the bullets in the 
cartridges. You may see this also flying 
about in the neighbourhood of imported 
timber, though it is less common than 
the other. 


Caterpillars to Look For 

Now is the time to find and study 
caterpillars of all sizes and shapes and 
shades. That of the puss-moth, which 
feeds upon the Ieaves of poplars and 
willows, is a very interesting creature. 

It 1s jet black at first, with two points 
on its head like cat’s ears, and has a 
double tail which it raises and forks 
when irritated. Later it changes to dull 
red, and gradually to the purple, white 
and green of the full-grown larva, The 
tail fee not grow in proportion, but 
the creature now throws out two red 
whip-lashes if it is annoyed, and waves 

these about to frighten its enemy. 

Another interesting caterpillar is that 
of the lobster moth, found on the oak 
and birch. This, if you touch it, rears 
up in a fighting attitude, with its claw- 
like front legs ready for striking, and its 
venomous-looking tail cocked in the air, 
as though it were going to sting. 

The elephant hawk-moth caterpillar, 
which feeds on the willow herb, is 
another creature which defends itself 

by looking fierce. If alarmed it draws 
in its head, and contracts its body 

. until all the eye spots have disappeared 
except two, and the caterpillar presents 
the appearance of a snake’s head with 
two glaring eyes. 

Fewer Wild Flowers | 

The oun are stopping their 
Songs; but the older redbreasts which « 
have been silent for a few weeks have 
begun to sing again. The starlings are 
collecting in flocks, as they always do in 
the autumn and winter; and an o¢ca- 
sional corn bunting may be building a 
belated nest or sitting on its eggs. 

The devil’s bit seablous, the common 
tansy, the woolly-headed thistle, and 
the artichoke, are all in blossom ; and 
the round, scarlet berries of the white 
bryony are now ripe and form a very 
conspicuous object of the hedgerow. 
As the wild flowers get fewer in number 
it becomes more interesting to collect a 

nosegay, and more perseverance is 
needed to get variety. Cc. R. 
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come ? 


utterances or despatches. 


sayings of the soldiers : 
Blighty. 


meaning Britain, or home. A“ blighty ” 


severe to cause a man to be sent home. 

Gone west. 
a man had been killed; derived from 
the setting of the sun in the west. 

Over the top. One of the poignant 
phrases of the war; the leap from the 
trenches over the parapet for an 
advance on the enemy’s lines. 

Stick it. 
holding on, and never giving in when 
holding on is hardest. 

That’s the stuff to give ’em. The 
soldier's appreciation of our own shell- 
fire when munitions became more 
plentiful and effective. 


who invented the first method of firing 
through a propeller, He had metal 
sheets fixed on his propeller blades so as 
to turn aside any bullets striking the 
screw that kept him in the air. 

Then a Dutchman, Fokker, working 
for the Germans, used the more scien- 
tific method of so adjusting the move- 
ment of the engine and turn of the pro- 
peller that a machine-gun, with a firing 
mechanism connected with the driving- 
power of the engine, only shot when the 
open space between the wooden blades 
gave a clear line of fire. 

This was the device that made the 
Fokker machine for months the scourge 
of our Royal Flying Corps, and British 
inventors worked long at producing 
something better than the Fokker gear. 
It was a Rumanian engineer in England, 
Mr. George Constantinesco, who in the 
end achieved the victory. 

His invention consisted of a gear, 
between the machine-gun and 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
Earth up the crops of celery as they 
advance, taking care to keep the hearts 
of the plants free from soil. Apply lime 
for slugs, and attend to watering. Sow 
hardy sorts of lettuce for standing the 
winter, and tie up advancing crops. 

Now is a good time to make planta- 
tions of strawberries. Plant the runners 
as soon as fit 18 inches apart, in rows 
about three fect from each other. Water as 
required. Give attention to staking all 
herbaceous and other tall-growing plants. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY. 


The univers2 moves to order 
likeaclock Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever thev 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, civen for 
London, from Sundav, August 17. 


Sunday Wednesday Friday 


Sunrise... 5-48 am. 5.53 an. 5.56 a.m. 
Sunset .. 8.19pm. 38.43 p.m. 8.9 p.m. 
Moonris2 ..10.34p.m. 1244.m. 2.12 am. 
Moonset... 2.19 p.m. 4.31 p.m. 6.3 p.m. 
High Tide... 629 p.m. 9.28 p.m. 11.49 a.m. 


Moonset : Black tigures indicate next day 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


SUNDAY WEDNESDAY FRIDAY 
_ Other Worlds. Venus has now vanished 
from our observation and is rapidly getting 
between us and the sun. There are now no 
planets visible in the evening sky. 


LITTLE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT WAR 


How many phrases has the war brought 
into our familiar speech, and how many of its 
sayings will be remembered in the years to 
Here are a dozen that we have been 
able to remember, some from common speech 
at home and on the field, some from public 


The first six of these are well-known 
A familiar adaptation of a 
Hindustani word for home, brought 
by our soldiers from India, and used as 
was the name for a wound sufficiently 


A way of saying that 


The soldier’s phrase for 


eee 
MosT ASTONISHING THING EVER DONE IN THE SKY 


It was Garros, the French aviator, 


the 
aeromotor, which allowed bullets to be 
fired only when the propeller blades were 


Notes to My Nieces } 


Keep your end up. Tommy's great ‘ 
saying to cheer up a depressed comrade, BY AN AUNT : 
si ‘ a your share in ; ; 
holding ones vor share") 4 The Plain Girl and The 
To deliver the goods. The workmen's Pretty Girl 


promise that they would do their part 
by supplying munitions. 


These five sayings are taken from 
speeches and blue-books : 

The great tide running In the hearts 
ofmen. From one of President Wilson’s 
speeches. 

-My country is too little to commit so 
great an infamy. The great reply of 
Venizelos to a German suggestion that 
Greece should betray the Allies. 

We shall be home when the leaves 
fall. The annual autumn promise of 
the Kaiser to his troops... 

The death-knell of the British Empire 
has sounded. The German Chancellor's 
declaration to the German Parliament. 

A scrap of paper. The German 
Foreign Minister’s contemptuous refer- 
ence in conversation with the British 
Ambassador at Berlin to the solemn 
treaty Prussia had signed guaranteeing 
Belgium against invasion 


Now, my dear Patricia and Maune, 
let us consider a little piece of advice : 
for you both. : 

You, Patricia, are so lovely you are 4 
sometimes a little apt to think that good ‘ 
looks alone are quite enough. ae 

They are not, and you must never t 
forget it, or you will get some nasty 
disappointments as you go through 
life. Beauty is a priceless gift, an 
ideal you must try to live up to. You 
will have lots of temptations to spoil 
the prettiest face. You will be tempted 
to be selfish and to look down upon the 
neglected girls. You may forget that 
your character will show in your face. 


Make Your Beauty Last 

1 know a lovely girl whose face is 
only pretty when she is smiling, because 
in repose she always wears a sulky 
look. Don’t pretend you are not 
beautiful if you are—that would only 
he silly affectation ; but be thankful for 
yor great and wonderful gift, and 

cep it by a sweet expression. You 
want the outward and visible sign of an 
inward spiritual grace. It is the only 
thing that will make your beauty Jast. 

And now for you, little Maude. 
You know you are plain, because you 
once heard mother say, ‘I do wish 
Maudie were as pretty as Patricia.’ 
Well, you're not pretty. You rushed 
off to look again at your snub nose and 
your dull, string-coloured hair, and you 
felt quite wretched. 

But you must remember that plain 
girls get married just aseasily, and often 
far more easily, than the family beauty, 
of whom the boys are oftem afraid. 

You must remember that when the 
boy you admire so much now is 
grown-up and married, he will not cate 
so much about his wife’s beauty as her 
gay companionship and sympathy, 
her sense of fun, and good temper. 

Charm of Manner 
The two men I know who adore their 
wives the most both married down- 
right plain girls. Looks may attract 
at first, but don’t worry about your 
snub nose, Maude dear; keep the sweet 
lines of the mouth underneath it. As 
you grow older, you will find there are 
many ways in which a natural and wise 
vanity will teach you how to emphasis: 
your good points and hide the bad ozes. 

Very few French women are pretty, 
but they are so charming that no one 
thinks about their beauty. Their 
manner, their smile, their vivacity, 
and even their delicate and graceful 
bow from the waist, make you feel that 
mere looks do not matter. So cheer 
up, little Maude, and cultivate such a 
charm of manner that no one will care 
whether you are beautiful or not as long 
as you are there to smile on them. 

, Aunt Rosalie 


not in the way. So quickly did the 
blades revolve that they could not be 
seen, but so fast did the machine-gun 
fire that one explosion could not be dis- 
tinguished from another. There were 
fifty of them in a second, yet everything 
was so minutely timed that the gun 
ceased to fire when a blade swung in front 
of it, and rattled out death with appall- 
ing intensity in the instant when the 
space was clear. 

The airman simply pulled the trigger, 
and the automatic interrupter gear made 
the gun wait for the clear space between 
each blade, while pouring out two 
thousand bullets a minute. Neither 
friend nor foe had any device giving an 
approach to this speed. 

Mr. .Constantinesco had discovered 
quite a new principle of transmission. 
He linked the motor and the machine- 
gun together by a little vessel containing 
a liquid, and by a secret method known 
as the Sonio system he made the liquid 
carry waves of power like waves of sound, 
faster than any mechanical gear could 
act, and with more delicate precision. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


L’hirondelle 


La confitura 


Le siffict 


NG 


Un coup de sifflet retentit. 
Bébé adore la confiture. 
Lhirondelle arrive au printemps. 
Le soleil se couche & l’ouest. 

_ J’at perdu mon porte-monnaic. 
Je prends souvent l’autobus, 


BAYARD ~* 

Le chevalier sans peur et sans reproche 
naquit prés de Grenoble en 1473. C’est 
le type parfait du chevalier du Moyen 
Age. Il était généreux et bon autant 
que brave. Le roi Frangois Ier voulut 
étre armé chevalier de sa main, et sa 
renommeée était telle que le rox d’Angle- 
terre, Henri VIII.. chercha & se Patta- 
cher. Son secrétaire nous dit “ qu'il 
désirait étre toujours prés des coups,” 
et, un jour, il défendit seul pendant une 
demi-heure, un pont que deux cents 
Espagnols voulaient prendre. : 

ayard mourut de ses blessures en 
1524 & Romagnano. 


Song with Music Next Week !; ; 


Danger of Rule-of-Thumb 
Habits 


Dr, J. W. Mellor, lecturing at New- 
castle-on-Tyne the other day, described 
a complaint which he “* work- 
blindness,” and other experts are new 
discussing the matter. 

Work-blindness is inability to see de- 
fects and mistakes in our daily work, or 
methods of improvement. It is common : 
in alt trades and professions and affects 
all classes and ages, and both sexes. .\ 
frequent canse is too great familiarity 
with one’s work. 

Instances given are an engine-driver 
i his si , oad a chemist 
by taking “tte 
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CHAPER 54 
The Smoke. Cloud 


A tidal wave!" cricd Martin 
sharply.. ‘‘ Hymer, tell them to 
shut the outer gates of the boat- 
house. Quickly! If we get that 
wave in here it will play the mis- 
chief with the Bat.” 

But the pricst’s keen old eyes had 
already seen what was happening, 
and before Martin had finished 
speaking he was snapping out 
orders to the men. 

Half a dozen leapt to close the 
grcat double doors of the boat- 
house. Others wedged them with 
heavy balks of timber. 

Fortunately the plane herself 
was not in the water. It was her 
under carriage that had been dam- 
aged, and, in order to get at her, 
she had been raised upon a sort of 
platform above the floating stage. 

For the next minute or two every- 
one in the boathouse worked with a 
breathless fury of haste. Then all 
that could be done had been done, 
and there was nothing left but to 
watch the glassy swell coursing 
swiftly up the harbour from the sea. 

As Martin looked out through an 
opening under the roof, he saw that 
it was very close. Next moment, 
with a low soughing roar, it 
was upon them. The boathouse 
rocked and creaked under the great 
weight of water heaped against it. 
The floats rose with a loud clatter. 
Martin, looking down from his perch 
high in the scaffolding under the 
roof, saw the whole intcrior of the 
place filled with secthing foam, and 
held his breath in agony, expecting 
to see the Bat swamped, torn down, 
and wrecked. 

But the water fell as quickly as it 
had risen, and -dropped, bubbling 
and muddy, to its former level, 
while the wave went roaring 
swiftly away up into the small 
creeks which ran far inland. 

“Close call!’ panted Martin, 
as he dropped back on to the soak- 
ing, swinging stage. “‘ But, thanks 
be, the Bat's all right. Priest, do 
you often get these tidal waves ?”’ 

Hymer looked much disturbed. 

“ Never have I known onc such 
as this,” he answered, “ though from 
old men I have heard of them in 
past times. Great, I fear, must be 
the harm wrought along the coast. 
But why,” he added — ‘ why 
call it a tidal wave? No tide has 
power to raise itself suddenly to so 
great a height.” 

“You are right,’’ replied Martin. 
“It is merely a name which we give 
to such waves. In reallty it is 
doubtless an earthquake wave 
caused by some opening or commo- 
tion under the bed of the sea.” 

‘Of a truth, that is the more 
likely cause,” = said == Hymer. 
“ Where, think you, did this carth- 
quake take place?” 

Martin’s face had gone suddenly 
pale. Instead of answering, he 
flung open the door on the landward 
side of the boathouse and rushed 
up the flight of steps leading to the 
quay. Hymer, watching him with 
wonder, saw him stand there 
straining his cyes across the sea 
towards the distant white sugar- 
loaf which was the snow-clad peak 
surmounting Lost Island. 

_» Suddenly asuspicion of the reason 
for Martin's anxicty came into his 
2 mind, and he followed him quickly. 
‘‘ Look!’ panted Martin, as the 
joined him. “ Look! It is as 1 
has begun.” 
ehind and 
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/ \ BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 
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ISLAND 


than a toy, the cloud was rising 
fast cnough for Martin and Hymer 
to watch tts growth. It was spout- 
ing upwards like the smoke from 
the explosion of a submarine mine. 

‘You mean that the water has 
reached the molten rock in the pit 
of which you have told me ? ”’ said 
Hymer. : 

“Tam terribly afraid so,” Martin 
answered. “ Hymer, Professor Dis- 
tin assured me that if this hap- 
pened the sea would turn to steam 
and blow the whole island to .foms. 
And there is the poor Professor deft 
helpless with Scipio and that Norse- 
man—left to perish without cven 
a boat to take them away.” 

Martin paused a monient, then 
his face hardened. 

“ There is but one thing to do,” 
he added. ‘' As soon as ever the 
Bat’s floats can be fixed, I must ily 
back and give what help ] can.” 

Iymer caught him by the arm. 

‘You are mad, boy,”’ he said in 
a tone which Martin had never 
before heard from him. ‘‘ You are 
mad to suggest such a thing. When 
mountains burn the air is rent so 
that no bird even could fly through 
the whirlwinds that rise in fury to 
the skies. Be advised by me,’’ he 
implored. “ Do not go. We will 
send onecfour fastest ships, manned 
by our strongest rowers. You and 
I will go with the ship.” 

Martin shook his head. 

“ The ship will take many hours; 
T shall take but one,” he answered. 
“ Believe me, Hy mer, it is the only 
chance to save my friends. Do not 
try to stop me.” 

The priest gazed at Martin in 
silence for several seconds. He 
saw the dogged set of Martin's jaw, 
and realised that nothing he could 
say would be of any avail. He 
sighed heavily, then turned to the 
men, and ordered them to get on 
with the repairs at the top of their 
speed. Martin himsclf snatched 
up his tools, and flung himself into 
the work with savage energy. 


CHAPTER 55 
A Royal Send-off 


‘The news that Martin was leaving | 


the island had spread far and wide, 
and that evening, when at last the 
Bat was ready, and lying upon the 
water alongside the great floats. a 
huge crowd had congregated on the 
broad quay. 

It was a strange scene. Night 
had fallen, a night strangely still, 
oppressively hot, and darker than 
Martin had cver known—a night, 
indeed, on which it would have been 
impossible to tly without landmarks 
of some sort. But the mark fir this 
case was only too terribly clear and 
plain. Out across the sea in the 
direction of Lost Island a lurid 
glow rose against the blackness 
like a pillar of molten metal. Every 
now and then this pillar seemed to 
heave and throb, and some minutes 
after each of these upheavals a dull 
thud would come to the cars of the 
watchers, a sound like that of some 
monstrous gun fired a dew miles 
out to sea. Terrible things were 
happening out there, and Martin was 
sick with anxiety for the fate of the 
Professor and the kindly Scipio. 

And now there was a stir in the 
throng of silent watchers and a 
gasp of amazement. All eyes were 
turned towards a row of torches 
‘which approached from the direc- 
tion of the palaée and‘ upon the 


great gold-encrusted litter which -a}- 
score of tall Norsemen bore sown: 


towards the quay. 


who sat with him—" the king who 
comes to say adieu and to see you 
start upon this journey of yours.” 

Martin jumped up. 

“It is more than kind of him,” 
he said. 

“It is a great honour, my son 
—suchan honouras never yet, within 
my remembrance, has been paid to 
any save of the royal race.” 

’ Martin ran quickly up fhe broad 
steps up to the wharf, and was in 
time to see the king descend from 
his litter. Akon was with him, 
and the king, still rather pale from 
his long illness, took the arm of his 
giant son and stepped forward. 

- He was a royal figure. The glare 
of the torches shed a ruddy light 
upon his snowy hair, his white tunic 
edged with purple, and the gold of 
his head-dress an@ breast-plate. 

‘the crowds had made way, but 
all around was a sea of faces, white 
and brown. The people were very 
quiet; indeed, hardly a whisper 
was to be heard among them. 

The king released Akon’s arm 
and gave Martin both his hands. 

“Englishman,” he said gravely, 
““T have come to wish you God- 
speed upon your perilous journey. 
T would that you could have been 
content to take the ship which 
Hymer offered you, yet I will not 
attempt to dissuade you from flying 
to the help of your friends. But 
this 1 beg of you to remember— 
that in this country, for which you 
have done so much, you and any 
dear to you willalways finda home.” 

Martin dropped upon one knee, 
and kissed the hand of the old man. 

“ King,”’ he answered, “in the 
name of my friends and of myself, 
I thank you. If I come through 
safely, 1 shall, I trust, be back 
within a few hours with my friends. 
If not, I shall have died with them. 
In any case, believe me that I am 
most grateful for all the kindness 
{ have received at your hands, at 
those of Prince Akon, and of the 
chief priest Hymer.” 

Akon stepped forward. 

“The gold, Martin! Have you 


forgotten the gold which you 
needed ? It is all ready for you.” 


Martin laughed a little. 


“My dear Akon,” he answered, 
“the gold will have to wait. I 
must not carry a pound extra. 


Indeed, I do not know whether it 
will.be possible to carry both my 
friends here in the Bat. It is for 
that reason that Hymer has already 
despatched a galley to pick me up 
in case I cannot get back with such 
a weight aboard.” 

Akon nodded gravely. 

“TT understand,” he said. ‘' The 
gold shall be kept to await your 
return. But there is one small 
matter which I will ask you totake.” 

Ashe spoke he pressed a small bag 
of soft leather into Martin’s hand. 

‘They are luck stones,’ he said— 
“luck stones from the sea. They 
belonged to my mother, and she 
believed that they brought health 
and happiness. Take them, I beg 
of you, my friend, and may they 
bring you through this peril safely!” 

Martin was deeply touched. 

“Thank you a thousand times, 
Akon,” he said warmly. “1 will 
take them gladly. And now, good- 
bye; and if you do not see me 
again, be sure that I shall aot 
forget you as long as I live.” 

Akon squeezed Martin’s hand in 
his giant grip. Martin bowed once 
more to the king, then, turning, 
hurricd down to his waiting plane, 
and stepped into the cockpit. 

Hymer stood by him. 

“ Good-bye, my son,’”’ he said, 
and his deep, rumbling voice was 
not quite steady. Martin could 
hardly believe his own eyes when 
he saw that those of the stern 
old priest were wet with tears 

‘‘ Good-bye, and may your God 
and mine preserve you,"’ he ended. 

One last handshake, then Martin 
put over the switch of the self- 
starter. The engine broke into 
roaring life, sending cchoes clatter- 
ing through the night, and the Bat 
glided out on to the broad, smooth 
bosom of the harbour. 

It was at this instant that the 
crowd, roused suddenly from their 
silence, burst out into a tremendous 
shout—a roar so tremendous that 
it drowned the deafening exhaust 
from the Bat's great engines. 

And, with this royal farewell ring- 
ing in his ears. Martin rose from the 
water, and, rushing upwards into 
the black, starless night, started out 
upon such an errand as never yet 
even flying man had attempted. 


TO RE CONTINUED 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is the Proletariat ?_ The 
proletariat is the great body of 
wage-earners, the poorest class 
of the community. The name 
was invented by the Roman 
King Servius Tullius to describe 
those persons who had no pro- 
perty to contribute to the State 
but their proles, or offspring. 

What is Dora? Dora is a 
name made out of the initial 
letters of the Defence of the 
Realm Act, passed during the 
war to allow Orders to be issued 
to the public by governing 
authorities that have the force 
of laws passed by Parliament. 
It was necessary in war time to 


do things quickly, and orders 
can be issued by Government 
Departments much more rapidly 
than by Parliament itself. 

What is Collectivism? Col- 
lectivism is the term used for the 
main idea in Socialism that 
capital and industrial enterprises 
should be owned, not by the 
individual, but by the com- 
munity as a whole. 

What is a Zemstvo ?_ A Zem- 
stvo, before the Russian revolu- 
tion, was a local elected Parjia- 
ment that regulated such matters 
as roads, schools, sanitation, and 
so on, subject to interference by 
the provincial governor. 


Said Folly to Wisdom 
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Five-Minute Story 


MAISIE’S LETTER 


Maisie’s mother was very poor 
and carned a meagre __livayg 
sewing coats for a rich firm of 
clothiers. She got up befcre 
daybreak and strained her eves 
late at night in the feeble rays 
of an oil-lamp. : 

Maisie was only twelve years 
old, but she had learned to be 
useful, preparing meals and tidy- 
ing their one room, so that 
mother need not break off from 
her work. The sooner the coats 
were taken back to the factory 
the sooner they had the few 
shillings that kept them from 
starvation. 

The little girl watched her 
mother growing paler and thin- 
ner day by day, and one morni.g 
woke up to silence instead of the 
whirring of the sewing-machine. 
The poor woman was too ill te 
leave her bed. 

‘And those coats should be 
done by tomorrow!” = she 
moaned. 

Maisie went to the factory 
and told the manager of her 
mother’s illness. Couldn’t he 
wait a little longer for the coats ? 
she pleaded. And—and could he 
advance a shilling or two, as they 
had no money ? But the manager 
was a cruel, mercenary man. 

“Not” he retorted. “ And 
if I don’t have those coats 
finished by tomorrow, I'l find 
someone morc reliable to work 
for me!” ; 

Maisie could manage her 
mother’s machine, so all through 
the night she struggled to finish 
the coats, and by morning the 
last stitch had been put in. 

She knew ‘the cpats would 
fetch cnormous prices at the big 
West End shops, and she {elt 
that she hated the rich ladics 
who would wear them. But 
were they all greedy and selfish 
and hardhearted ? Surely here 
and there one was kind. On 
the impulse, she sat down and 
scribbled a note describing 
where her mother lived, and 
how she had nearly slaved her- 
self to death, and hid it in one 
of the pockets. Then she carried 
her heavy burden to the factory. 

The neighbours were so 
generous they went without 
things themselves to buy food 
and fuel for Maisie’s mother. 
It is wonderful what the poor 
will give up for the sake of those 
even poorer, Six days later one 
of them came flying up the stairs, 


crying excitedly : ° 
“‘ Maisie, here’s a lady to sce 
you!” 


It was the lady who had 
bought the coat. 

Touched by Maisie’s Ictter, she 
had come at once to offer them 
help, and with tears in her eycs 
declared ; 

“I’m sure this wicked sweal- 
ing system wouldn’t be allowed 
to go on if people knew !”’ 

' She paid for Maisie and her 
mother to have a holiday, and 


‘set them up in a comfortable 
liftle flat, where Mdisie’s mother 
‘Became a successful dressmaker. 


faisie never regrets that letter 
le sent out into the ugknown. 
pias 
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“Why do le say, ‘ As dead 
asa ager nail?>” asked the simple 
one. ‘Why is a door nail any 
deader than a door?” 

“ Because it bas been hit on the 
head, I suppose,” replied the wag. 
ic} oO Q 
The Penny 

This is.a mystifying little trick 
that anv boy.or girl can do after 
five minutes’ practice. You borrow 


* a bowler hat and a glass tumbler, 


which can be passed round for in- 
spection. Now borrow four pennies. 


Take these in your right hand, 
and as you take up the hat let one 
coin slide down to the end of your 
fingers. You then place the hat 


on the glass, and lodge the coin 
just between the crown of the hat 
and the rim of the glass. You will 
find this much more easy to manage 
than it appears when reading it. 

The weight ot the hat will keep the 
coin in position. You bave three 
coins in your hand+-but the on- 
lookers think there are four, not 
knowing of the coin lodged between 
the glass and the hat.‘ Presto!” 
vou cry, as you throw the coins 
into the hat. One of them mys- 
teriously passes through the hat, 
the three coins falling in the hat 
dislodging the penny between the 
hat and glass, which falls into the 
glass with a merry little “ click.” 

u ia) 9 
Robert Rowley’s Round Roll 

Robert Rowley rolled a round roll 

round; , 
A round roll Robert Rowicy rolled 

round ; 
Where rolled the round roll Robert 

Rowley rolled round ? 

ia) a o 

Somebody said once of Daniel 
Webster, the great American orator, 
that he was like a steam engine in 
trousers. 
q 3) 

and Their Parts 


0] 
Familiar Objects 


r.—Tongue 
3,— Loop 

3.—Hooks 
4.— Upper 


These names of parts of the boot are those 
by which the workmen know them 


ia) ia) a 
Do You Live in Devonshire ? 

Devonshire is the shire or dis- 
trict of Revon, the modern spelling 
of the old Welsh Dyvnaint, which 
means “the land of the dark 
ravines or deep valleys.’”’ Some 
authorities, however, think it is 
derived from the Damnonii, the 
name of the ancient tribe that in- 
habited Devon. 

Q oO iD} 
Quack! Quack ! 

The following was sent, with a 
couple of ducks, to a patient by Dr. 
Jenner. 

I've despatched, my dear madam, 
this scrap of a Ictter, 

To say that Miss Blank is very 
much better ; 

A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 

And therefore I've sent her a couple 
of quacks. 


The 


Nonsense 
There lived an unfortunate wight 
Whose bark was as bad as his bight ; 
“It gives me,” he said, 
“A pain in my haid 
If I try to be very polight.”’ 
B id} Q 
Jumbled Proverbs 
Each of the following lines of 
letters when properly arranged will 
form a well-known proverb ; 
1, AEEGGHILLMNNNOOOO- 
RRSSSSTT. 
2. LIDSEEEEBOOOTTTCASA 
KRRRFFFHHG, 
3. AAADDEEFUIMMNNNOO 
RTTTW. 
4- HHHEEETTITTTAAASIF 
cco. 
5 


. AADEGGHIILLLLNOORSS | WR 


TTITT. Answers next wee! 
2 Gl iD) 

Tommy, who was staying at his 
grandfather's farm, ran into the 
hduse breathless and excited, ani! 
shouted out: ‘“* Grandmothe: 
there's a mouse in the milk-pail! 

“Well,” Tommy,” replied hi 
grandwnother, “and didn’t you 
take it out?” 

‘““No, grandmother,” said Tom 
my, proudly, ‘‘but I threw the 
cat in.” 

gq io) A | 
Is Your Name Jarvis ? 

If it is, one of your ancestors 
must have lived at Jervaulx, in 
Yorkshire, where the famous abbey 
was; for Jarvis is simply a corrup- 
tion of this place-name. Your fore- 
father would be known as John or 
Henry of Jervaulx, then as John | 
Jervaulx, and finally as John Jarvis, 
the surname he has handed down. |:} 

a) a) a 
There was a Young Fellow of Moscow | 


There wasa young fellow of Moscow | 
Who simply could nut make his | 
hoss go. | 
The wicked oid hack | 
| 

| 

{ 

} 


Threw him over its back, 
“See the 


And smiled as it said, 
boss go!” 
ol a} 3 
Buried Girls’ Names 
A girl’s name is concealed in cacl 
of the following sentences! 
In a day or two she will be well | 
enough to go to school. 
Tom took a teacher to see the | | | 
robin’s nest. 
If it is real I cease my eriticism | 
at once. 
The music, at her inexplicable | | 
command, at once stopped. | 
They asked her to tell a story to | 
them by the firelight. | 
aA sunset of red, a wind is ahead. 
elusweis next weer 


a 3) io) | | | 
The lighthouse that stonds on the | | 
Lizard } 


Was visited once by a wizard, 

Who handed the keeper 

A nice carpet-sweeper, 
Then swept off himself in a bliz- |i 

zard. , 
a Q i} 

If the alphabet were invited out, 
what time would U, V, W, X, Y, 
ana Z go? 

After tea, 


io} a} i} 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
A Hexagon Puzzle — 


The  accom- 
nying diagram 

ives how the. 

six matches are 

added to make a 

hexagon contain- 

ing six equal tri- 

angles. 1 


Ss 


Wily old Brer Fox invites the animals to join his Farmyard League, telling 


So the animals are quite content to remain under the protection of their 


Children’s Newspaper 


Ss 


them that with him as their chief they need fear nothing 


They are ail very interested, when John Bull-dog appears on the scene and 
Brer fox forgets all about his league 


a 


| 
' 


be VR... 


old friend John Buil-dog 


II 


A Great Traveller 

In the year that Napoleon went 
to Elba, a little boy, whose great- 
grandfather had fallen fighting 
for the Young Pretender 
Culloden, was born at Blantyre, 


at 


near Glasgow. 

At ten he went to work in a 
local cotton factory, and when 
he took home his first half-crown, 
and his mother gave him part 
of it for pocket-money, he went 


of to buy a Latim grammar. 


rhis he used to take to work with 
him, and, fixing it up on the 
spinning jenny, he was able to 
teach himself the elem ; of the 
lan by readir tence 
ifte ce as he] Ito and 

fro in the course of hi 1¢ 
He worked fourteen hours a 
day, and then went to evening 
classes, and when he came home 
from the class he would study 
t, although he h d 


till midnigh 


to be at work the next moi 


‘ | at six o'clock. He saved enough 
“L- ryt | : 
Jacko in a Hurry |money from ‘his wages as a 
| an e 
There never was such a boy a3 Jacko for getting into ipe | Sp! r to go to Glasgow U1 
( day tl bo 1 half-J | rT} owe hon sity, where he qualified as a 
pt Jacl 1] L te but his fatl Oo angry l wx, and then went to Afri 
: | : 
t master’s OI ] letter to ol, kin > a missionary. 
t] keep hi shment Soon after arriving he a 
What hh ! ed i { (a) 1 1 (hat had been doing a deal 
to wo ] others plav ! | lage and the meg bea 
A re ough, d ly t b 1, he I im at irly killed 
ran hh hoe ) de ) \ ult he hada crippled 
to 7 | 1 n it life 
th Y ried 
1. Lit 5 TH 
| Ol h lg l ldren acco 
) 1 ous jam tart hm ome years ii 
\ ickl ked ‘m home to Britain, and 
I « , \ 1 | in't pl 1 k |} made a great journey ri 
( I o, and I se \finea, which opened up the Dar! 
I I 
1] I Vell, me f really | Continent to civilisation, and 
{07 il, » tl t db } r ever YW 
1 you I 1 the ib ce of ter 
lac | } h 1 
ri cu ! ri the é i ) 1 94 . : f 1 
} i I 1d d was slin heer- |, I | 1 
I d 1 
, * , Re 
| NV ( ip | li 4 He 
l i | ‘ Id et 
lk 4 p ] Sox t 
| 
1 
) 1 In Die by 6 i 
| 
— | ver set. 59 { 
} 
| and the Qu 
| 
} had named 
« | : 
| ’ ctoria Falls on the Zamt 
| He returned to Africa in 185 
| 
| ztter his wrie die 
] { Shupa 7 H 
/ } his exploration 
{ I | Lake Nvya ? 
AM | inoiner eturn 
' * 
} I he Prime Mi 
| ash ] ould do for i 
{ velle unselfishl ked 
it it a trea suld be ) 
| 
SE fwith Portugal making Centra 
~ ' 
a | Africa a ssible by > of 
Zambesi Rive 
During a later journey hi 
devotéd native rv: ; found 


the flap, leaned over—and 


! 


He found the fa 
bead irs 
d first, 


It gave poor cook the biggest shock of her life, 
‘ Good gracious !”’ she d, “ what on 

“ Help!" cried Jacko, from the bottom of the box; “ 
a hand, I can’t 

“Tf you got what you deserved,” cook—for the 
flour blew up in clouds and nearly smothered her—" it’s a very 
heavy hand you’d get, you little wretch. Get along with you. 
You are the greatest torment I ever came across, I pity your 


earth—— ! ’’ 


cive me 
give me 


move,” 
spluttered 


poor mother, that Ido!” : 
And she boxed his ears, and shooed him out of her kitchen, 


Diatizes ty GOO le 


him dead in his 
tent, and care- 
fully packing 
up his belong- 
ings, they 
carried these 
with his body 
to the coast, 
and sent them 
home to Eng- 
land, where he §& WD, 
was buried in ~ és ; i 
Westminster Abbey. Here : 
is his portrait Who was he? 
The Nightingale Lase Week was Jenny Lind 


the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 


The Children’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly ° f Paity years 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The Maga. | : . . tish Isl e 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, and tho Editor's address RI N S j W | A | E R 138.; elsewhere, 13s. 6d. In South Africa a straits Canada 
is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.. 4. 


nd Australasia’ 
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R 34 COMES TO TOWN. LITTLE MAID FOCH KISSED LONG TRAMP FOR FOO 


a 


Le 


Z 


A Russian peasant who carried her baby 100 
miles to get food from the British troops 


A seaside clown takes a 
little watk at Southport 


The monkeys have a 


splash at the London Zoo 


A Shetian 


G pony that can jump higher 
than itself Leet Merit 


» leaping over @ tour-foot gate 


. : ————<= —e 
he bank that was sent by parcel 
Parc Post. ee story o ages was i s = 
T b is Post s stor np 2 Picked up in the From pill-box to Play-box, Making merry in ono of tho East Coast d 
The Children 3 New 
igsi N a onyer ig printed and published ey: 


Friday b i 
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Imperiai News Company 
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Have You Seen 
My Magazine ? 
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POEM THAT HELPED TO O WIN THE WAR 


LIGHTHOUSE BOY’S Amazing Flight in the! in the French Capital 


NEW WORLD 


Shut off from Life by 
the War 


THINGS HE HAD NEVER SEEN 


While on a short cruise recently 
among the islands of the Outer Hebrides, 
a business man from Manchester had a 
curious and perhaps unique experience. 

As the ship in which he sailed was 
still a considerable distance from the 
islands, a small boat hove into sight, 
obviously rowing in a direction to meet 
the ship. Steam was reduced, the ship 
lay to, and the passengers hurried to 
see who the arrivals might be. 

The arrivals were a man, his wife, and 
their child, nearly five years old. And 
this was the most wonderful child the 

gentleman from Manchester had seen. 

The boy had been born, after the wa ar 
began, in a lighthouse on a lonely rock 
far out to the west. Neither father, 
mother, nor child had left the lighthouse 
for the whole of the time the war lasted. 

A Boy’s Surprise 

The whole world was new to this 
little lad. Until he saw the faces of the 
passengers peering down at the tiny 
cockleshell of a boat in which he sat, he 
had never known that there were other 
people in the world at all. 

He had never seen another child, and 
his astonishment was ludicrous at the 
appearance of two children on board, 
one younger, one a little older than 
himself, . The sea, the sky, and the rocks 
he was familiar with, and understood. He 
had seen ships from a distance. But the 
great crowd of human beings he did not 
understand. He had evidently regarded 
the world as being owned and peopled 
entirely by himself and his parents. 

He had never seen or eaten sweets, 
and when given some chocolates he 
rolled them on the deck. On being en- 
couraged to taste them, however, he 
ate them greedily, and asked for more. 


No Use For Money 

One of the passengers gave him a 
handful of pennies and ‘halfpennies, 
which he also tried to eat. Finding this 
impossible, he promptly threw them 
ail overboard! Money had no interest 
or meaning for him. 

The father, mother, and boy were going 
to Glasgow for a long holiday before 
returning to the lonely lighthouse, and 
a Strange life it will be for our little man. 
Everything the ‘ordinary child of five 
knows this boy has yet to discover. 
And the knowledge possessed by the 
child of five is much greater than cither 
you. or I imagine. 


£1000 Scheme 

The distribution of grants from the 
Children’s Newspaper Fund for helping 
bright boys and girls involves consider- 
able correspondence, but all the appli- 
cations are being dealt with by post, 
and an announcement will be made in 
due course, 
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The French Airman F.ying Under the Are de Triomphe 


RACING A SHELL 


Sir Henry Horne is one of the generals 
who won the war, and he is also one of 
our most courteous public men. He is 
also a good speaker, and has just been 
telling an audience how, in the dark days 
of the war, they were cheered by those who 
went out fromhome to entertain the men. 

When the last great offensive came, 
the entertainers followed up close behind 
and gave their performance without 
fail, and there were lots of adventures. 

Once there was a race between the 
entertainers and a German shceli for the 
room wheré a rehearsal was to take 
place. Happily the shell won, and the 
only thing that mattered was that the 


wardrobe was damaged, and the re-, 


hearsal took place somewhere else. 


~ A Plucky Mother 


There was au angry scene in a poultry 
run at Cricklewood the other day. 

A starling flew down atnong a brood 
of young chicks, and began eating 
their grain, and this daylight robbery 
so incensed the mother hen that she 
attacked the starling with great violence 
and killed it, «Then, as if even death 
were not enough, the mother continued 
to peck the dead bird’s body whenever 
she sawit. Photograph ou back page. 


the humbling 


FLIGHT UNDER AN ARCH 


The most thrilling part of the Peace 
Procession of the French Army in Paris 
was the passage of the fighting forces 
under the Arc de Triomphe. 

France felt that by this march her 
dignity as a nation was restored, after 
ssage. of the German 
armies under the same arch in 1871. 
The arch was closed after the German 
march, and is now to be closed again. 

But Sergeant Charles Godefroi, of the 


‘Air Force, was not satisfied. He thought 


an airman should fly through the arch 
and not walk, and a few days after he 
was demobilised he tried the daring 
but rather foolish feat in a little Nieuport 
machine, and succeeded. 

The machine must be: small, for 
the arch is less than 32 yards high and 
15 yards wide. Such feats require great 
skill, but they are dangerous, and Paris 
is prohibiting them in future. 


Golden Weddings 


An old master of Harrow School, Mr. 
J. Stogdon, has just been keeping the 
fiftieth anniversary of his wedding- 
day. This is the third golden wedding 
in his family—his own in 19719, /;his.} 
father’s in 1892, and his grandfather's 
in 1850, It is a splendid record. 


LOCUSTS STOP TRAINS 


| Railway Invasion by 
Insects 


STRANGE SCENES IN AN 
| ITALIAN PROVINCE 
i] 


There has been an amazing invasion of 
locusts in the Abruzzi province of Italy. 
The swarms were so great that thoy 
made it impossible for trains to run 
between Rome and Avezzano. 
Woe to the crops of harassed Italy 
where these winged emblems of famine 
settle! They arrive in a night awl 
every green leaf vanishes before thent. 
They die, leaving starving human beinys 
| and cattle round them, and their decay - 
ing bodies cause a pestilence. ; 
| It all seems impossible to us, but only 
; because we cannot comprehend the 
immensity ,of the numbers of these 
| insects, which are impelled by hunger 
| to take flight. Many attempts have 
| been made to calculate a locust swarm, 
, and the figures are staggering. One 
i, Scientist worked out the problem of a 
flight he witnessed over the Red Sea 
30 years ago. The locusts flew in a dens» 
‘cloud of 2000 square miles, representing 
a weight of over 40,000 million tons ! 


worn of Pharaoh's Locusts 

Every egg-case laid by the locust 
aes many eggs, and in one year 
1600 million egg-cases have bec. 
destroyed in Cyprus alone. The weight 
of eggs disposed of in the island re- 
presented 1300 tons, yet five times as 


many eggs were deposited in th: 
island two years later. 
Men, insect-parasites, birds, and 


reptiles are all the enemies of locusts, 
but the number of locusts does not 
decrease ; it only fluctuates. Descend- 
ants of the locusts which descended ou 
Egy pe in the time of the plagues are 
still in existence today. They are the 
locusts of north Africa and of north 
west India. We know that becaus> 
we can trace the flights of locusts with 
astonishing regularity. 

The migratory instinct is as mar- 
vellously developed in locusts as in 
birds, and where the Italian locusts 
are today, other swarms have been 
before, and other swarms will come 
in future. Sometimes locusts fly from 
Europe into England, but they do not 
long. survive. Belgium has the true 
nuigratory locust, but as their numbers 
arc kept in check they do not migrate, 
for which we may be truly thankful, 


The Rhymér and the Earl 


Field-Marshal Haig is now an earl, and 
he has chosen as his title Earl Haig of 
Bemersyde. Of all titles it is most suit- 
able, for the Border stronghold of Bem- 
ersyde has been in the family for 800 
years, and more than 600 years ago 
Thomas the Rhymer wrote that 

’Tyde-what may betyde, 

Haig shall be lated of Bemersyde. 

‘The’ prophecy’ isholding truc, and Hai 
is still lord of Bemersyde 


} 


' 
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15 CENTURIES OF 
FRANCE 


Story of Our Great Friend 
and Neighbour 
WHY THE PEOPLE GAVE UP KINGS 


By Our International Correspondent 

When we first catch a glimpse in 
history of the People we know as the 
French, we see a dark, small, Celtic 
race, worshipping some unknown goa 
in temples open to the air, like that 
of which the pillars still stand up- 
right on Stonehenge. We find later a 
fair-haired and blue-eyed race in- 
habiting a land called Gallia, and 
themselves known as the Gauls. They 
did not receive the name of French 
until long afterwards, when they fell 
under the domination of Frankish 
chiefs from what is now Geriany. 
This was neatly 1500 years ago, 

Those who have read Caesar’s 
interesting accounts of his campaigns 
will remember how, after long and hard 
fighting, the Gauls were conquered by 
the Romans. This was really nat a 
misfortune for them, but anadvantage, 
for Rome gave them her laws and her 
civilisation, and they made such good 
use of these gifts that they are sull the 
inost civilised race in the world. 


First Rulers of France 

It was during the slow break-up of 
the Roman power, when the new and 
vigorous nations from tite steppes of 
north-eastern Enrope— Goths, Ins, 
and others—were conquering their 
way south and west, and laying the 
foundations of Enrope as it is now, 
that the Franks seized Galha and 
named it after themselves. 


The first rulers were men of 
character and will, but in a few genera- 
tions their descendants became feeble. 
Then, 800 years after Christ, there was 
formed the Empire of Charlemagne, 
Charles the Great, which covered 
almost as much territory as the 
Roman Empire. However, 2s usually 
happens, the powerful monareh was 
followed by sovereigns who could not 
keep what he had won. 

France remained, nevertheless, a 
terror to her neighbours for many 
centuries, for the tradition was strong 
that the interests of the monarch were 
everything, and the interests ot the 
People nothing, and that monarchs 
must always be trying to enlarge 
their interests by taking — other 
monarchs’ territories and increasing 
the number of their subjects. 


1066 

Everyone knows the date 1006, 
when Duke Wilhant from: Normandy 
conquered England. The Normans 
had swept down on Europe from 
Norway and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, settled in the part of France 
which was called Normandy after them, 
and from there they invaded England. 


After the Conquest there were for 
hundreds of years wars between 
France and England, chiefly for the 
reason that the kings of England 
claimed certain nights in France, even 
describing themselves as kings of 
France. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that the last English 
** possession ”’ in France was lost, and 
even then the queen felt the loss so 
bitterly that she said the name Calais 
would-be found on her heart when 
she was dead t 


There were periods in which the 
two nations remained at peace, but it 
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vas not untif after Waterloo that we 
and the French ceased to throw away 
our people’s blood in wars fought 
mostly in the private interest of kings. 

France was also torn by wars 
among her own people, owing to re- 
ligious quarrels; but these struggles 
ended with the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, one of the figures standing 
out in French history. Lord Macaulay 
wrote a stirring poem about him, and 
he is reckoned to have been a 360d 
friend to the People because he said 
he would like every peasant to have a 
chicken cooking on his fire. But his 
reputation has been over-rated. 

Royal Way to Revolution 

So has that of the Great Monarch, 
Louis NIV. During his long reign, 
which covered part of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, France 
rose to a greater height of *‘ glory” 
than ever before, but there was none of 


by heavy taxes and treated as if they 
had no rights at all. It was the 
“slory”” of the reign of Lonis XIV. 
Which caused the French Revolution. 
When he died of fever he was left im 
his palace deserted, and then hurried 
to the grave amid the rejoicmgs of the 
People, and events marched steadily 
towards the great change which was 
to be made in the [French State. 


The way towards this change was! 


prepar:d by much talking andl writing 
about the equality of men and the 
right which all had to be free. If the 
kings: and their ministers Jad given 
the French people freedom, the 


'HOW BOBS SAVED 
THE BOAT 
Fox-Terrier’s Silver Medal 


SOUND THAT BROUGHT A 
SHIP TO THE RESCUE 


Bobs was the fox-terrier pet of the 
ship Tornado, which was sunk by a 
submarine during the war. He now 
wears a silver medal, and well he de- 
serves it, for through him ten survivors 
of the ship were saved, 

“The Tornado was a destroyer, and 
was on patrol duty off Holfand when 
two German submarines launched tor- 
pedoes at her. The destroyer sank at 
once, and only two ofticers and eight 
men managed to reach one of the floats, 


half boat and half raft, which were on! doclared extinct. 


es isbantes 
BISON OF ALBERTA 
Precious Herd in the 
Great Drought 


MARVELLOUS CREATURES 
SAVED FROM EXTINCTION 


There has been a Serious drought in 
Alberta, and grave anxiety for the crops 
and cattle there. The naturalist will be 
especially anxious, because Alberta is the 
home of almost the last of the hisgn. 

These magnificent animals were 
formerly as typical of North America 
as the tiger of India. Them herds 
numbered millions, bat years and years 
of hunting and perseention by Red 


Indians and white men so resluced these - 


hosts that the day came when these 
glorious four-tooted Americans were 
Their desh was eaten, 


the deck to support men if their slip! their hides made into butfalo robes, their 


suddenly foundered, 


As the float Wasi pones were ground to fertilise the rose 


tha Hleaving the wreck, Tiobs came swim} gardens and orchards of Engtand! But 
it for her people, who were oppressed | ming near it, and he was seized and | they were not all extinct. Here and there 


dragyed in by friendly hands. 
It was a dark night, and though ober 


two or three Jingered and were saved. 
The most wonderful story of the re- 


destrovers came up and cruised round | building of a herd belongs te Montana, 


to pick up survivors, they missed the 
float for four hours, while the men 
aboard were 
less with the bitter cold and wet, for it 
was twodays before Christmas, 


None of the men in the float would 


where, in 1874, a Red Indian captured 
tour ealves, two males and two females, 


becoming frozen and help- | sole survivors of a herd, and gave them 


, to a mission as pets. 
In ten years the mission had.13 bison, 
iand sold ten to two men, whe, buying 


‘have seen that Christmas Day but for here ane. there, succeeded in ultimately 
1 Bobs. The faithtl creature barked | establishing trom the progeny of the four 
‘without ecasing to make known their calves, and other purchases, a herd of 
whereabouts, aud at last, just before it. about 50. In twenty years the herd 
was too late, his bark was heard’ by a‘ multiphed by 30, and in 1609 the 
| keen-eared sailor on one of, the de-i Canadian Government paid £40,000 for 
istroyers, . Guided by the welcome | 600 of the animals, and turned them into 
sound, a boat made its way ta where (a magnificent great territory of fenced, 
the men were Iving on the float in the . but wildland, at Wainwnght, in Alberta, 


People would have been content. Tf, ast stage of exhaustion. 


when it was clear that they meant to 


Tt is the National Canine Defence 


be free, the King and his courtiers and |] eapue that has now given Bobs his 


the owners of large estates had agreed } medal. 


We wish him a long hfe as a 


an enormous rugged paxtureland of 
i nearly T6560 square miles. : 

There, with every condition favouring 

them, the hison have beerome a herd of 


to changes being made, the Revolu- | proud dog, a lite of happiness and caxe, | 350T, and the Canadian Government is 
tion might have passed off neaceably. with honour to the end of his day=. 


Foolish opposition on ene side led to 
fierce and often cruel vielenee on the 
other, The king and queen had their 
heads eut off by the guillotine, The 
monarchs of the other great countries 
protested against this, and) France 
soon found itself at war with almost 
all the rest of Europe. 


Napoleon’s Opportunity 

This gave a young man named 
Napoleon Bonaparte lis opportunity. 
He became a general, then President, 
and at Jast Emperor. 
found an Empire like that of Charle- 
magne was defeated, and after his 
defeat at ‘Waterloo the line of 
sovereigns. was restored which had 
been abolished by the Revolution. 
From that date, 1815, until quite 
lately, Franee has been disturbed by 
quarrels between those who supported 
this Jine, the Bourbons; those who 
wanted a descendant of Napoleon to 
rule; and those who favoured a 
Republic. Since 1815 the system of 
government has changed four times. 


A Napoleon did reign for a time, 
but with disastrous results, the last 
disaster being the war in which Prussia 
defeated France in 1871. During that 
war France became a Republic again, 
for the third time, and, in spite of 
monarchist plots, she has remained so 
now for elose on fifty years. HF. 


THE WHITE FLY PEST 

The white fly pest is here again in 
greenhouses and elsewhere. 

This tiny insect lays its eggs on the 
leaves of plants, and in a fortnight or 
less they producc insects which settle on 
the underside of leaves, and suck the 
sap and ruin the plants, The remedy 
is either fumigation or spraying. The 
fumigation can be with nicotine, and 
the spraying with a solution made of a 
pound of 3oft seap to ten gallons of water. 


His effort to: 


A DIVER'S LIFE-LINE 
Desperate Fight for Life in 
the Sea 


SEEKING PEARLS 


More divers die in the deep waier 
near Darnby Jsland, at the North- 
Fastern passage of the Torres Strait, 
than probably anywhere else in the 
world, The Dnteh Government have 
wisely prombited diving m this area 
because of the high mortality, but the 
work is carried on surreptitionshy and 
continuously, . 


The Japanese are the most venture. | 


some beings, callously disregarding | 
death. In one day five men have been 


brought up dead, yet as soon as the 
body was taken ont of the diving snit, 
another Japanese, buoyed with the 
hope of securing a pearl whieh would 
make him tich for his btetime, has the 
suit fastened on hin, only to be brought 
up, perhaps, in ten minntes, uAconscious; 
bleeding from the ears, eyes, and mouth. 
There is a typical story told of one, 
Yatsumna, whose hfe-line became en- 
tangled on a coral bed. Faced with 
sudden death, he made the desperate 
attempt to cut through the line with 
one clean stroke, and then closing the 
aperture with his thumb while he was 
being hauled quickly to the surface. 
The first cut almost went right through. 
He tried again, but unfortunately in a 
fresh place, and the water began to 
trickle through the cnt into the helmet. 


With frantic efforts Yat-unina made 
eight cuts, none of them m the same 
place. There was more and more water 
and less and less air every <-econd. 
The dramatic incident took only a few 
minutes, and when the diver 
hauled to the top he was quite dead. 
He wag buried on Darnby Island, and 
the piece of rubber hoge, with the cight 
cuts in it, iw still shown to the visitors 
at Thursday Island. : 


was" 


‘now able to furnish zoos and museums 


| with living examples or preserved re- 
;maims, Only droughts like the present 
-one can check the natural increase of the 
palmost exterminated genus, and it is 
‘hoped that by the year 1930 there will be 
10,000 bron in the rescrve, and that it 
will be possible to turn, animals looze 
| where their ancestors flourished. 
) Who knows that bison may not some 
day repeople the Great Plains, where for 
centuries their ancestors were suprente in 
i bulk, numbers, strenzth, ane certainly 
‘in picturesque splendour? EE. A.B, 


. 
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CONTROL OF WIRELESS 
Great Government Scheme 


During the war the Royal Air 
Foree worked out a series of splendid 


>tinventions in wireless telegraphy and 


itelephony, at research statmns on 
‘Biggin Hill in’ Kent, and elsewhere ; 
rand the result of all their wireless in- 
ventions s that the Post (thce engineers 
NOW possess a system of wireless com- 
munication which is free and_ inde- 
pendent of the Marconi syztems, so that 
no rovyaltres will be payable. 

The new system will be used in work- 
ing an Impertal wireless service for the 
use of the public. A central English 

j Station is being built at Leafield, near 
the blanket-town of Witney, in Oxford- 
shire, and the first Eastern station 15 
i being erected in Egypt. Messages to 

Egypt, India, China, and Anstraha will 

;be handed im at any post office, and 

| transmitted by the ordinary government 

‘land line to Leafield, from where th? 
post office wireless men will flash them 
to Egypt. 

The Egyptian wireless will hand the 
messages over to the ordinary cable 
operators until the government “world- 
wide chain of wireless stations ee 

ossible to send by wireless everywilt': 

. There will bably be a long struge: 

between the ont Company and t 


| Post Office, but the struggle 
| glorious and fruitful for scrence, 
Le . . 

;imventors wilk strive to ov 

‘ other-inytheir discuveries. 


=": 
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Chemists and engineers everywhere 
are searching for more light. 

Better health, and greater happiness 
lave resulted from the wealth of light we 
enjoy today after sunset. Indeed, few 
of us can realise the feeble light in which 
we spent the dark hours only thirty 
years ago, before the incandescent gas 
mantie had been discovered or the 
modern clectric lamp invented. More 
sources of light still are urgentiy needed 
since the great shortage of coal came. 

Canada is helping by obtaining gas 
trom straw. A ton of straw, when dis- 
tilled, has been found to give gas to light 
2000 incandescent gas lamps for an 
hour. Twenty million tons of straw 
refuse are available in Canada every 
year, which can be converted into 


140,000,000,000 cubic fect of gas. 


The Comfortable Car of the Italian Airship that is maki 
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MORE LIGHT—THE SEARCH OF CHEMISTS & ENGINEERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Two once rare metals—now found in 
quantities owing to the search for them 
by geologists—have contributed largely 
to our better light, One of these metals, 
thorium, gives us the incandescent gas 
mantle. This metal is obtained from 
monazite sand, and large quantities are 
now being obtained from the Travan- 
core district of India. 

The bright, electric lamps we use teday 
giving us nearly four times as much light 
as we used to get from the early carbon 
filament lamps using the same power, 
are made with filaments of tungsten. 
This once rare metal is now of such 
vital importance that searches tor it 
lave been made all over the world, and 
it has been discovered in at least a dozen 
countries. Meantime an English inventor 
has made a new incandescent lamp 
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which gives nearly double the light 
formerly obtained for the same gas 
consumption. 

Almost the same thing has recently 
happened in the electric lamp world. A 
wonderful lamp is now being made in 
hundreds of thousands which gives 
double the light of an ordinary electric 
lamp, using only the same power. It 
is called the “ half-watt " lamp, and con- 
sumes half a “ watt ’’ for every candle 
power. A watt is the unit of electrical 
cnergy, and represents a fifteen bun- 
dredth part of one horse-power, 

All the time that inventors are at 
work searching for more efficient lamps, 
while engineers are constructing more 
efficient machines; and. chemists are 
seeking new sources of material, the 
demand for light continues steadily. 


ing Daily Journeys with Passengers from Milan to Rome 
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Sports grounds are being illuminated 
with artificial light, the sky will b: 
flooded with lamps of immense power 
along air routes at night; light is being 
used for hastening plant growth and 
egg cultivation ; intensely powerful light 
is used for medical treatment; and in- 
creasingly brilliant illumination is used 
in nearly all factories where night work 
is carried on, because it has been found 
that better and quicker work is done, 
there are fewer accidents, and the workers 
are happier and healthier where the 
workshop is well lighted. 

For a little time the demand for light 
by the world is in excess of the pro- 
duction; but the problem is beins 
solved from so many directions that it 
cannot be long before we have all the 
light we want, x ici =f 
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WARBLE FLY & ITS EGGS| HOW THE AEROPLANE | TALE OF A FEW WISE MEN 


Destruction Among Cattle 


Tt is estimated that the damage done 
to cattle by the warble fly amounts to 
half a million sterling yearly, a sum 
that, if used wisely, would once for all 
get rid of the pest. 

The fly lays its eggs in the skin of 
cattle, generally on the hind legs just 
below the heel-joint, or hock. It is the 
young animals that are most frequently 
tormented. The eggs develop into 
maggots, from which the flics are repro- 
duced. The irritation causes the animals 
to rush round the fields with their tails 
erected, and they lose flesh, and give 
dess mill than they otherwise would. 
The skin, too, is damaged, and the flesh 
underneath is often made unfit for 
human food. : 

The only sure way of getting rid of 
the insects is by squeezing the ripe 
maggots from under the skin, and 
dressing the place with carbolic cil. 


BEATS GEOGRAPHY 
“Iceland Nearing America” 


The Icelanders are regarded as living 
in the backwater of civilisation, but they 
are preparing for a flying advance in 
coramerce, 


Two of tlcir seaplanes are being 
tested in a trip round the island, and 
a Transatlantic aerodrome is being 
erected at the tip of Greenland, for use 
in a summer air service between Reyk- 
javik, the Iceland capital, and the 
eastern ports of the United States. 


Newfoundland will be the landing 
station after Greenland, and then Nova 
Scotia will be made, and the shore 
followed to Boston. Holiday trips to 
Greenland will probably attract ad- 
venturous Canadians and Americans ; and 
unless Scottish air traffic makes haste, 
the Icelanders will, in spite of geography, 
be nearer to America than to Europe. 


How They Saved a Colony 


There is a great true story of how a 
few wise farmers of Natal saved that 
colony from almost certain ruin. 

The prosperity of Natal depends 
largely on its cattle; and the cattle were 
dying’ in tens of thousands, killed by 
what was called a fever. The Govern- 
ment, helped by scientific men, tried 
many ways of stopping the spread of 
the disease, but in vain. A few of the 
oldest farmers, however, headed by a 
plain man named Joseph Baynes, said 
the cause of the disease was the brown 
tick, which might be killed by bathing 
the beasts with a poisonous liquid. 

Everybody laughed, but the wisdom 
of these wise men has freed the colony 
from the pest. 

The whole enthralling tale is told, 
with many others of delightful interest, 
in the fascinating pages of My Magazine 
for September, now lying on the stalls side 
by side with the Children’s Newspis e 
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FLYING CARAVANS 
New Ways Through Old Paths 


The British Government is opening an 
aeroplane service across the Arabian 
desert, from Damascus to Baghdad. 

The flight over the wilderness of roll- 
ing sand is about 500 miles long. Follow- 
ing the old caravan route, Handley Page 
pilots fty by the mountains where lic 
the romantic ruins ofthe city of Palniyra, 
but for hundreds of miles they see no 
human settlement save the black tents 
of wandering Bedouins, seeking pasture 
for their sheep by dried river courses. 

The yellow, ugly town of Hit, with its 
sulphur marshes and bitumen wells, is 
the first town on the way, and soon after- 
wards the Euphrates is crossed. Then 
the green gardens, domes, and minarets 
of the city of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment are reached. 

With a heavy mail the journey will 
take about seven hours, and when the 
servicesis Complete we be. brought 
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EUROPE SETTLING | GREAT RAT WAR |WHO WILL KILL THE|THE MOTHER WHO 


DOWN Danger to the Country TOP-HAT? KNOWS 


BUT RUMANIA DEFIANT MILLIONS OF DAMAGE Perhaps the Eton Boys Farm a of a Little 
oal 


H ‘ The ugly and uncomfortable top-hat, 
Bolsheviks Surrender in EVERY YEAR which was nearly killed during the war, 
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Hungary Will the rat be able to do what the | has since shown signs of recovering ; but 
8 Germans could not do, and starve us| the schoolboys of Eton seem to have HOW DO THE ANIMALS 
AUSTRIA IN RUIN & RUSSIA | out? The menace is really serious, and | made up their minds to give it the UNDERSTAND ? 
MISERY a society has been formed to attempt to | finishing stroke. They must certainly ; ‘ 
IN exterminate the rat. A bill is to be| be tired of it, for one can scarcely| Animals have means of knowing things 


imagine any hat less likely to appeal 
to a British schoolboy. 

A father wrote to the newspapers the 
other day: ‘‘I have a small boy at 
Eton, who if he comes out with a decent 
hat is promptly mobbed by half a dozen 
other fellows who. ruthlessly bash it.” 
‘Then the writer goes on to say: ‘ Fither 
keep the topper or abolish it.” 

The top-hat is so expensive now that 
if it is to be seoeye at sight the 
schoolboy’s father will have a new and 
formidable item of expenditure to take 
into consideration. Jet us hope that 
the sensible thing will be done, and the 
top-hat abolished. 

The silk ‘ topper’ was invented in 
Florence in 1760, but was not very pop- 
ular there. Then it travelled to France, 
and was introduced into England about 
1840, being first worn by John Hether- 
ington, a haberdasher in the Strand. 

There was a craze for top-hats at that 
time, and everybody who could afford 
it wore one. Cricketers played in top- 
hats, policemen and dustmen wore them 
on duty, stationmasters had them as 

of their uniform. Now, in addition 
to being the correct thing at Eton, they 
are the proper wear for porters ; and the 
other day, in the City of Iondon, the 
streets were swept by scavengers in 
white overalls and tall silk hats. 

One top-hat is still officially provided 

the War Office : it is for the chapel- 
keeper at Wellington Barracks. 


and methods of talk that wi { 
understand. ees) 

How does a carrier pigeon knuy 
which way to fly when it ts hundred; 
of miles from home in a strange country 2 

How do bees know the straight way 
to their hive, and the hive itself in th: 
midst of many others ? ; 

How do bees arrange with each other 
when they will swarm, and come out 
to swarm, and then go back ? 

How do the bees that leave the hive 
to find a new home make the other 
bees understand their mission, and lead 
the whole swarm to the place ? 

How does a horse know when another 
horse belonging to its stable is comin: 
along the road out of sight, whinnyinz 
a welcome long before the driver hear: 
the coming horse ? 

These questions are suggested : 
letter for which we havets taal 
reader on an Essex farm. He is Mr. 
Arthur E. Harris, and this is his story : 

_ Some wecks ago | bought a pretty 
little foal eleven days old, and bronghi 
it up on the bottle, as its mother could 
not bring it up. I placed it in my 
paddock with a pony mare who is as 
fond of it as if it were her own. 

But whenever I drive the littlc 
Mare past the foal's nother in her field 
about a mile away from the paddock, 
she whinnies a call to the mare, who 
whinnics back, as it seems to me, a 
message of assurance that all's well. 

The curious point is that the mare 
has never seen her foal from the day 
it left her; nor was the mare in the 
peciock when the foal was brought 

ome. How does the foal’s mother 

know ray amare is looking after her 
foal? They never whinnied to each 
other before. Photograph on page 32. 


‘The last troubled areas of the Great 
War, except for Russia, seemed to be 
settling down when Rumaman_ troops 
entered Budapest and received the sur- 
render of the Bolshevik Government 
there; but the astonishing and unreason- 
ing behaviour of the Rumanians has 
drawn upon them the anger of all fair- 
minded people among the Allies, and the 
Supreme Council in Paris has been com- 
pelled to intervene. 

Austria, which has acted with good 
sense since the Armistice was signed, 
has offered to leave the management 
of the country’s money affairs in the 
hands of the Allies. 

Instead of being a powerful Empire, 
Austria is now a third-class state with 
about seven million people. Only its 
name is left. Its population and wealth : 
have been taken away. It claims that | of the present situation, Rats domullions 
the old debts of the Pipire should be | of pounds’ worth of damage to food every 
owed and paid proportionately by the|year, They eat corn, steal eggs, hil 
people who formed the Empire, and not} chickens and rabbits, ruin potato 
by the few still left under the old name. |clamps, and even climb trees and 

In Hungary, after pressure from the bushes to steal fruit. 

Rumanian troops, the Bolshevik govern-| The rat is a vegetable feeder by 
ment of Bela Kun, the Jewish | choice, and as soon as the weather begins 
adventurer, has vanished, and it seems] to get cool he leaves the open air, where 
as if the Allies would have to choose | he has lived all the summer, and enters 
a firm Government from all the people, | houses and barns and stacks. Once in a 
and to guard the country against | stack, if he has access to the ground so 
unfair claims which the Rumanians are {that he can go for a drink from time to 
inclined to make. ne he will Rann through and through 

H - until there is litle corn left for man. 

. Coalfield Quarrel The rat must have water frequently, 

The Poles and Czecho-Slovaks dso, if : é ) 

: f the | 2nd 80, if the stack is*built on mushroom 
cannot agree about the possession 0: straddies,.so that he cannot get up from 
‘Teschen coal eld they have left the the ground once hes down. tha coca 
question to the Allies. T. safe, for even those rats that get in with 

The acceptance of the Peace Treaty} the sheaves must leave the stack for 
by Germany and Austria has had @| water, and cannot return. 
vood effect on the smaller and newer Ps ; 
nations, and they are now inclined to _ Poison Campaign - 
arrange difficult questions peaceably/ There is a great movement now 
with the help of the Allies, especially |}throughout the country for united 
as they are busy with the harvests. action, because if one farmer or land- 

Only in Russia, which deserted the owner gets his estate clear, he may one 
Allies because she longed for peace, | night ve hundreds, and perhaps 
is war still raging between sections of | thousands, of rats come in from another 
her people, with disorder and suffering | estate where no attempt has been made 
continuing in all the chief towns under a | to keep down the pest. 
tyranny worse than that of the Tsars. A great poisoning campaign is sug- 

Though many boundaries remain] gested, all the poison to be put down 
to be drawn finally, and the parts to] over a wide area in a single night, for so 
be played by the Allied nations, | cunning and clever is the rat that if in 
particularly in Asiatic Turkey, are not | one field he found his friends dying after 
yet fixed, there is a disposition all| eating he would become suspicious and 
round to make agreements rather than | not touch the field’ himself. In some 
to start quarrels, and if Russia knew | way, too, the warning would be passed 
her own mind, or had a mind which | on to all the rats. By laying the poison 
the world could understand, peace | over a wide area at one time, hundreds 

would reign again. of rats can be killed in a night. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO 
DRIFTING MINES? 


Great War’s Legacy to the Sea 


What wil! happen to the dangerous 
mines left drifting by the Great War ? 
‘The Prince of the little Mediterranean 
state of Monaco, the smallest in Europe, 
one of the moet careful students of the 
movements of ocean currents, has been 
looking into the question. Our World 
Map shows where he thinks they will go. 

The mines wandering in the North 
Sea will, he thinks, be swept finally into 
the fjords of Norway. be 

Those set free in the Atlantic will get 
into the Gulf Stream. Some will be 
neld up on the Canaries. Others will 
become imprisoned in the Sargasso Sea 
in mid-Atlantic, a great still pool sur- 
rounded by currents. 

Some will 3 sary south of the Sargasso 
Sea to the West Indies, and return to 
Ape by the Gulf Stream, ending in 
the ic ice or the Norwegian fjords, 
They will travel at about five miles a 
day, and may be aficat for four years. 


introduced into Parliament making it 
compulsory for all owners or tenants of 
property where rats exist to wage war 
against them. 

The public do not realise the immense 
amount of food destroyed every year b 
these pests. It was: bad enough in the 
old days before the war, but now, when 
so many gamekeepers and_ other 
destroyers of rats have been away, the 
increase of the animal has become a 
national menace. 

The rat is a most prolific creature. It 
has three litters a year, with about a 
dozen young at a time, and these becume 
parents when only four months old. 


What the Rats Do 


_ A Government pamphlet says it is 
impossible to exaggerate the seriousness 


THE NEST IN THE GATE-POST_ 

Ralph Cowlin, of Epping, an eleven- 

ear-old reader, sends another curious 
instance of a bird nesting in an unex- 
pected place. 

This year a tit built its nest in a 
hollow tron gate-post, entrance being 
gained by the small hole in the post 
into which the bolt shoots. All the 
young ones were reared, despite the fact 
that a good deal of traffic passed through 
the gate, and the bolt was often used. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
The following prices have lately been 
ae in the auction rooms for objects oi 
tonc interest : 
Original Poem of Burns ee 100 
Page of Bret Harte’s manuscript 42 
Old riffle of the year 1560 >» 600 
Stamp of Alcock’s Atlantic mail 18 
Cap wom by Foch .. .. over 1oco 


A CLOUDBURST 
Enormous damage has been done by a 
cloudburst at Bathurst, New Brunswick. 
Houses and barns were lifted bodily 
from their places and carried a great 
distance, crops were damaged, and a 
d lar ‘ returned soldier was killed by the cel- 
in the curious position of having a|lapse of a barn in ‘which he was taking 
Prime Minister without authority. He 


shelter. 
is Mr. Bell, who is in every sense Prime : 
Minister of the new Government, but SUCCESS OF PAPER GOODS 
cannot b2 sworn into office, as the Paper proved so successful in Germany 
Lieutenant Govemor of the Island has] during the war for the manufacture of 
died, and no successor is appointed. oil-cloth, sacks,.carpets, and upholstery, 
that its use is to be continued, despite 
the fact that the restrictions on the use 
of cotton have been removed. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Mr. Carnegie is dead. He was one of 
the wonderful men of the age, and you 
will find his name on hundreds of {ree 
libraries. He began life as a very poor 
boy, and became the richest man in the 
world by the profits of his steel works at 
; Pittsburg. 
He gave millions away for organs and 
FROM A POLICEMAN 8 So AGe free libraries, and for omotine peace, 
Patt las ee avd of Foci ti nat and, though he often gave unwisely, he 
8 : By wind 238 | was a good man. One of the things he 


just died after a brilliantly successful ‘ . 
career as a student and " Stucational often said was that the man who died 


guide and inspirer, was the son of a 
rural policeman in Merionethshire, 


3 
THE GREASY PIG 


A woman in a v: rkhouse at Rye has 
lately won a prize of {4 by catching a 
greasy pig. guardians are allow- 
ing her to spend the money at the rate 
of a shilling a week, 30 that a few minutes’ 
cleverness will add to the joy of her 
life every weck till the end of next year. 


A PRIME MINISTER IN A FIX: 
Prince Edward Island, in Canada, is 


THE RICH STOKER: 
£100,000 a Year Under a Farm 


A stoker in the American Navy has 
suddenly come into the possession of 
an income of {100,000 a year. His 
name is Perkins, and his home is in 
Texas. About a month ago oil was 
found on bis little farm, and his revenue 
from the well is about £2000 a week. 

Perkins was in France on board the 
Imperator, just leaving for New York, 
when he heard of his good fortune. 
He has two years more to serve in the 
Navy, but will Fert not do much 
more stoking. has told his friends 
that he hopes to use his money “ for the 
benefit of the world and Christianity.” 


A HERO'S SHIP 


The Btussels, the ship from which 
Captain Fryatt was taken by the 
Germans for execution because he con- 
tinued his voyage in her when ordered 
to stop, has n raised in Zeebrugge 
Harbour, where the Germans sank her 
before they evacuated the place. They 
thought to bury under the waters the 
reminder of their cruel murder, but the 
vessel will now keep alive the story, 


£10,000, 000,000 
The American Government has made 
an official estimate of the cost of the 
war, and the figure is between forty 
and fifty thousand million pounds, of 
which Great Britain has spent ten 
thousand millions, esting to-see this rich max‘s wil, = 


rich died disgraced, and it will be iater- 
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WORLD MAP - CITY LOST IN A NIGHT - GREATEST NOISE EVER HEARD BY MAN 


perm and Krakatoa, the two 
greatest cruptions within historical 
times, have their anniversary this 
week. It is 1840 years since Pompeii 
was destroved and buried by an 
eruption from Mount Vesuvius; and 
36 years since the volcanic island of 
iXrakatoa, in the Strait of Sunda, blew 
up and formed a hollow basin in place 
ot a hill over 2600 feet high. : 
Pompeii was a Roman pleasure 
resort near the foot of Vesuvius—rich, 
gay, and wicked. In the year 79 a.v. 


it was overwhelmed with ashes and. 


lava from the mountain, and remained 
buried, its site forgotten for more than 
1500 years. During the last 60 years, 
however, it has been excavated carefully, 
and has furnished much material for 
knowledge of Roman life in the first 
century after Christ. 
JK BARATOA was an island volcano 
\ which completely blew its own 
head off with acrash far surpassing any- 
thing ever heard before or since upon 
the earth. The débris was flung into 
the air to a height of 17 miles, and the 
explosion was heard 3000 miles away. 
At too miles away the sky was so 


darkened by the volcanic dust carried | give 


iMidnight sunis now 
yseernorthofthisline 
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Aug This Week in History 
24, Pompeii destroyed by Vesuvius, A.D, 79 


in the air that lamps had to be lit at 
mid-day, and the luminous dust 
remained visible in sunsets for several 
years in all parts of the world. 
Following the eruption came great 
tidal waves which travelled one-third 
of the way round the world and drowned 
in the East Indies 36,000 people living 
near the coast. Krakatoa was the 
biggest noise and one of the biggest 
disasters ever known, 
N ICHAEL FARADAY Was a great scien- 
tific discoverer, who educated him- 
self into science through love of it, and 
who, though one of the most learned of 
men, could lecture on his experiments 
so that they were understood by 
children. He would have been a capital 
writer for the Children’s Newspaper. 
Faraday was born in London, the 
son of a Yorkshire blacksmith, and he 
became a bookbinder. But as a boy 
his mind ran on scientific experiments, 
and when he heard Sir Humphry Davy 
lecture at the Royal Institution, he 


felt that scientific study must be his 
life’s work. So he wrote out the four 
lectures he had heard Sir Humphry 

and sent them to the lecturer. 
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Sir Humphry was so struck with the 
youth’s interest in science that he 
took him into his laboratory as_ his 
assistant, and there Faraday remained 
for 54 years, first as assistant, and 
later as successor to his fine chief, Sir 
Humphry, who said at the end of liis life 
that of all the discoveries he had made 
the greatest was Michael Faraday. 

At first Faraday made chemistry his 


chief study, but later turned to elec-' 


tricity, and his discoveries were of 
immense importance and value. 

He was a man of simple character 
and deep piety, as much loved for his 
goodness as he was admired for his 
cleverness, He remains the most 
conspicuous English illustration of a 
working-class lad, without university 
education, who came to the Righest 
honour and was not in the least spoiled. 
( SEOPATRA was a name given to all 

~ the queens of Egypt at the time 
when Ptolemy was the nanie given 
to all kings, but there is only one 
Cleopatra known to popular history. 

It is now 1949 years since Cleopatra 
ended her life by allowing a poisonous 


asp to bite her bosom, but nearly 


2000 years have not blotted her nam‘ 
from the memory of the world. 

She fixes the type of beautiful wome) 
who live for gorgeous show.and personal 
conquest at any cost. At the age of 
17 she was a queen, and at 18 she was 
an exile. Then Julius Caesar, a victim 
to her charms, placed her on the throns 
again. After his assassination sh: 
captivated Caesar’s friend, the noble 
Mark Antony, and he gave up every- 
thing to live with her in idle luxury. 

When Augustus Caesar advanced 
against Antony and Cleopatra, and 
defeated them, they agreed to dic 
together, and Mark Antony slew him- 
self in the Roman fashion by falling 
on his sword. But Cleopatra did not 
keep the bargain. She lived, and tried to 
fascinate Augustus, but, finding that 
her power over men could no longer 
make her the consort of kings, she gave 
up her life in her disappointment. 

This worthless beauty was not only 
the last of her name, but the last queen of 
Egypt, for the country became absorbed 
aS a province of the Roman Empire, 
She lived a useless life of vanity, and re 
mains in the world only asanempty name. 


AUSTRALIA | 


25. Michael Faraday died at Hampton Court, 1867 

26. Eruption of Krakatoa, greatest on record, 1885 

Julius Caesar landed in Britain, 55 B.C. 

27. Sir Rowland Hill, founder of Penny Post, died 
at Hampstead, 1878 

28. First successful cable laid in 1851, from Dover 


to Calais : Ea, t) 
29. John Locke born at Wrington, Somerset, 1632 i 
er 
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Cleopatra 


The Flights of Birds 
Ihe summer flight of birds has begun. Swifts [ly at the end of 
August south from England, Europe, and Northern Asia, in two main 
directions—one great flock to Cape Colony, and the other to India and 
the Andaman Islands, 
Cuckoos fly in late August from England and Northern Europe to 


3 ‘leopatra died a exandria, B.C. 30 ; 
3), patra died at Alexandria ) Where They ea Hastcastinn 


The wheat harvest is in full activity in Canada and Russia, and is 
beginning in I folland, South England, Belgium. and Poland. The sugar 
rhinos, estates of Queensland, Mauritius, and Brazil are busy. The first 


»ps of rice are being harvested in India and South China. The 


Big Game in Africa 
The season for protecting the big game of Eastern Africa 


hippos, antelopes and zebra begins on August 31 c 


Aaland Islands, in the Baltic Sea, 
are recommended to the guardianship 
of the League of Nations, which it is 
hoped will settle the claims of Sweden 
and Finland, the most interested States. 

Afghanistan. The Afghan War is 
over, the Amir having signed all our 
peace conditions. 

Australia has 1,340,000 bales of wool 
awaiting shipment to Great Britain. 

Berlin news states that the growth of 
tuberculosis is appalling. 

Canada. It is calculated that the 
forests of Canada yield products worth 
£7,000,000 a year; that the mineral 
wealth is worth {9,000,000 annually ; 
and agriculture £73,000,000. 

Cape Chelyuskin is the only point on 
the mainland at which the widnight 
sun Can now be seen, 


India is still receiving life-giving rains 
from the summer monsoon. 

Japan is carefully arranging for ex- 
tended trade with Siberia. She is 
establishing consulates in all the princi- 
pal towns, the latest additions being at 
Omsk, Irkutsk, and Khabarovsk. 

Java is now sending large quantities 
of edible bird-nests to China, where they 
are a great delicacy. 

Lens coalmines, so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the Germans, cannot be fully re- 
started for at least ten years, but some 
upper seams will be workable in 1920. 

New Zealand has paid a great tribute 
to British workmanship. The city of 
Dunedin has accepted a British tender 
of £4070 for a special motor, although 
an American tender was £800 cheaper, 


ewe bd. Batti n.... “ier. 


picking of cotton is beginning in the United States, India, and Egypt 
a 


Natal. 


PICTURE & TIME MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING HARVESTS & EVENTS, & THE PROBABLE 


Newfoundland. Icebergs are still flow- 
ing te the south’ of Newfoundland, so 
that the steamships from England to 
New York are compelled to take a more 
southerly route at this time of the year. 

Siberia. The rivers of Northern Siberia 
are now free from icc, and supplies from 
Europe are being transhipped at their 
mouths to barges for conveyance to the 
central towns. 


Solomon Islands. Onc of the Solomon 
Islands consists entirely of a volcano 
5156 feet high, and the Colonial Office 
reports that one of its officers has as- 
cended to its summit, a difficult opera- 
tion owing to the conditions of climate 
and vegetation. 


Spain is receiving, across the lowlands, 
the hot south wind called the Solano, 
which ** “-om the African desert. 


In Asia they fly down from the Himalayas to the Indian plains 


COURSE OF DRIFTING MINES 


Tasmania has sct aside a tract of 
magnificent country, embracing 30,000 
acres, for preserving native animals anid 
plants, which are fast cles ppeaning, as 
the native people have already done. 

Tokio. For the first time in the history of 
the Japancse press, the newspapers of To- 
kio, the capital, failed to appear the other 
day, being stopped by strikes. Labour 
troubles are a new experience for Japan. 

Tristan D’Acunha. The mail for 
Tristan D’Acunha, one of the loneliest 
places in the world, has just left London. 
The mails leave about once a year, and 
this one carries a complete set of the 
Children’s Newspaper up to date. 

Vienna_hospitals have no sheets, and 
are el wri for.linen for new-born 
babies. All help should |be_ sent to the 
Save the Children (Fund, 329, Hig 
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Yours is the Earth 


We are letting Mr. Kipling 
speak in this place this week, 
to carry through these islands 


1. 


The Heaven of the Poor 


vEN London is lovely in these ue profiteer will stop 


summer days, but the country- 


one of the finest things he ever | side is very heaven. 


wrote. It is one of the invisible 
guns with which Mr. Kipling 
helped to win the war. 

A British general was speaking 
the other day about the war. 
He was in the fighting front from 
the beginning to the end; he 
was through all its dark hours 
and through its few bright hours, 
and there were days when it 
seemed to him that life could 
never be worth living again. 

And then, at such times as 
that, this general of the British 
Army took out of his pocket a 
crumpled-up copy, of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poem “‘ If,” and he read 
it through. He read it again and 
again, he filled himself with it, 
and life became a new thing. 


He knew that there was some- 
thing in it, and he made up his 
mind to “ stick it ’’ whatever 
should come. He sent home for 
hundreds of copies of this poem, 
and whenever he came across a 
soldier in despair, a doubting 
general or a frightened boy, he 
took Kipling’s " If”? from his 
pocket andgaveitto him. These 
are the words of it, taken from 
the book “ Rewards and Fairies.” 
[F you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
if you can trust yourself when all men doubt 

OU, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too ; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 


wise : 
JF you can dream—and not nake dreams your 
master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 


your aim ; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same ; 
ii you can bear to hear the truth you've 
spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, . 

And stoop and build ‘em up with worn-out 

tools. 

F you can make one heap of all your winnings 
I cand risk it on one ara of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 

And never breathe a word about your loss ; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 

inew 

to serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothifig in you 

Except the Will which says to them: 

‘ Hold on!’ 
Ff you can talk with crowds and keep your 


virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch, . 
{f neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If al) men count with you, but none too 
much ; ae, f 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 


Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, |, 


Aad—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son.‘ 
-_ i iecweethat kept 
j.General 


~ 


AT 


many 


There were eighteen in a carriage on 
one of the lines into Kent the other 
day, two of them a little brother and 
sister. The train passed through the 
towns, past the gasworks and factories, 
and the streets busy with shops and 
trams and people, and at last went 
through a little tunnel which led: it out 
of an ugly woild into a lovely one. 

The wheatfields were afire with gold 
and the scarlet poppies were blowing ; 
the green hills rose to their great 
heights, and little woods were dotted 
here and there; the river was running 
through the fields as it has ran a hun- 
dred thousand years; and the glory of 
the'sun was over all. Brother and sister, 
coming through the dark tunnel into 
this corner of our earthly paradise, 
looked out upon it all, and it was worth 
while cramming into that crowded car- 
riage to hear little brother cry out, in sheer 
delight, “‘ Annie, this is country!" 

Poor little man from the slums, he 
had found a heaven at last, 


@ 
Proverb of the Day 
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To Strikers Everywhere: 
Little Strokes Fell Great Oaks 
& 
The Art'st’s Prayer 
i Aaa is a pretty story of Mr. Holman 


Hunt's great picture of “The 
Light of the World.” [t has been 
all round the world, carrying the well- 
known figure of Christ with the 
Jantern. Now the canvas has been 
taken from its frame, and there have 
been found in a hidden corner of the 
canvas, on the very edge of the picture, 
a few hitherto unseen words in Latin, 
signed by the artist, meaning “ Pass 
me not by, Master--Holman Hunt.” 

& 
The Treasure of the Nation 
pee sudden decision of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the profiteer 
is one of the curious examples that 
occur of the waste of public time. A 
Parliamentary Committee was sitting 
to inquire into profiteeriag when the 


‘Government came to its decision, and 


the Committee has wasted the valuable 


It was only a few days befere that a 
Reali wy. Committee complained 
gress with four separate 


.g& Government, represen-’ 


__The Children’s Newspaper 
THE EDITOR'S TABLE 


& @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


<eemd seriously embarrassed . 


The Profiteer 


at nothing. 

One of them has been selling 
Victory ribbon to soldiers at a shilling 
an inch, though it cost about a shilling 


a yard to make. Is there any greater 
meanness, one wonders, than this mean- 
ness of trading in Victory ribbon among 
the men who won the Victory ? 


tJ 
Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home ; 
All is safely gathered in 
Ere the winter storms begin. 


® 

Beaten 
TRIKES are bad for all of us, but 
the bakers’ strike, at least, has 
taught thousands of housewives to 
make their own bread, and it is an 
excellent lesson. What we have to do 
now is to see that every kitchen has a 

good oven for baking. 

Another good thing the bakers’ 
strike has given us is a good story. A 
woman in a crowd was shaking her 
fist angrily at an idle baker. ‘' Strfk- 
ing is all very well for you,’ she said, 
“but I’ve got eight children to fced."’ 
Then came a voice from the crowd: 
“Is that all, mother? I’ve beaten 
you there; I’ve got sixteen!” 

B® 

Does the War Office Know ? 
wr is afraid of Zeppelins ? An M.P. 

has lately told the House of 
Commons that the anti-aircraft serviee 
is still in full swing near Nottingham, 
and that some weeks ago a new gun was 
put in position. 

Does the War Office know that the 
war is over? Ard does the Treasury 
know what the War Office is doing ? 
And can there be much wonder that, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Says, We are running headlong towards 
bankruptcy ? It is preposterous that 
these things should be. 


a 
Soldiers 
M ANY people would read with 
- amazement in a London morn- 
ing paper not long ago a comparison of 
the Kaiser with Kossuth and Garibaldi 
and Mazzini. It is pitiful that a great 
paper should dare a comparison like that. 

Now Hindenburg has been making 
his comparisons. He asks if we would 
have him dragged behind our triumphal 
chariots, and he appeals to soldiers like 
Foch and Haig and Pershing to respect 
him as he respects them: ‘ They did 
their duty as soldiers ; he did his.” 

To Hindenburg it is all a game, in 
which some play on one side and some on 
the other, and those who win and those 
who lose should be held in honour, 

So the old German mind works on. 
The German Army has simply played 
its game and lost. It cannot see that 
the difference between soldiers like Foch 
and all the Hohenzollern host is the 
difference between men who fight the 
great cause of the world and pirates who 
fight for their pockets. One isa soidier, 
the other is an assassin. 

@ 
A Prayer for All we Love 
- Dear Lord, king Lard! 
Graci sus Sile| peat =: 
; 2 


August 23, 1919 


“What About the Hosses?” 
This is a tribute to the 
win the war Ut was written t a pala i 
soldier, il appeared i 
the New York Times om - 
We had sought the sweet seclusion of 
an old estamine?, 
And the wine-cup circulated in the old 
familiar way. 
We had fed our hearts on memor; 
and talked as soldiers will sek 
Of the comrades “ pushing daisies” 
on a barren -marked hill. 
But ohe Western boy was silent— 
__ never lifted up his head 
Till resentment seemed to stir him 
and he raised his eyes and said: 
But what about the hosses 
In the roll-call of the dead ? 
Are they mentioned in the losses— 
Has a single word been said ? 
Is there any simple token of their 
ue npr uns; 1 § 
ave any wooden crosses 
In the valleys where they bled ? 
® 


A Well-known Stupid 
W. are glad to see that the Margate 
doctor who hoaxed the British 
Museum has had to pay forhis folly. He 
took a piece of meteorite that had fallen 
in South America, threw it at a window, 
and declared that it had come down 
in a storm. His story seemed so in- 
teresting that experts from the British 
Museum went down to Ramsgate to 
investigate it, and found it a silly hoax. 
There is nothing meaner than the 
attempt to cheat the men who are 
building up human knowledge for the 
good of the world. This doctor said 
he was a well-known practical joker, 
which means, of course, that he is a well. 
known stupid. 


Tip-Cat 

An M.P. thinks our Parliamentary 
machinery should be more elastic. But 
Members often complain that they have 
to work too long at a stretch. 

e » © 

It is true that this is a free country, 

but you cannot get much of it gratis. 


Mr. Ashwood is responsible for the 
statement that taxi-drivers prefer short 
fares. All the same, they charge them 
as much as the tallest. : 


e a @ 
_ Holiday resort for wounded heroes : 
Scarborough. is 
@ © © 
. An ocean cutter : 
A 8ee-8aw. 
e e 


Dr. Addison says 
we are getting well 
on the way to a 
solution of — the 
housing __ problem. 
But the tenants are 
tired of waiting 
/ till he gets there. 

@ ® 


Darlington is em- 
ploying a phren- 
ologist ta examine 
the school-children’s 

ae bumps. = Whocevei 
has been hitting them should be stopped. 
e e e 


The real quartermaster : 
callector. 


PRTER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Why they do not warm the 


sea fer batners in eold 
ther 


The rent 


® e e 
,, We are advised by Mr. Birrell to 
‘prune well our words."" Thea others 
would accuse us of cutting remarks. 
& 
Are We Cold? 
TY is a libel, in General Pershing’: 


Ea ai 


| 


.. opinion, to say that the British 
: are cold. But it may nat ba 20 
ie ellous next winter; much dependsgo 


CERO the Cosh mapeite , > a: 
LA oa ts 
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~ POOR ESKIMOS 


STRICKEN HOMES OF 
LABRADOR 


Tragic Story of the Land That 
Faces Ours 


HOUSE AFTER HOUSE 
ALONE WITH THE DEAD 


An appalling story is brought by 
Moravian missionaries from the inhos- 
pitable coast of Labrador—the part of 
the American Continent exactly opposite 
Great Britain. 

If climate were determined by latitude 
only, Great Britain and Labrador 
would fare alike, but Great Britain has 
a climate which often has been used to 
account for her greatness in the world ; 
while Labrador is so icy and stern that 
one wonders why people live there. 

The difference comes from the action 
of the genial Gulf Stream, bringing 
warmth across the Atlantic from the 
piled-up tropical waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the shores of Western Europe, 
compared with the chilling cold currents 
that skirt the coasts of Greenland on 
either side from the Arctic Ocean, and, 
uniting near the extremity of Greenland, 
sweep icily along the shore of Labrador 
before diving under the Gulf Stream 
south of Newfoundland. 


Sadness and Horror 

On this barren coast of Labrador, as 
in Greenland, the Moravians have long 
been famous for their missionary zeal 
and self-sacrifice. Little would the 
busy populous world know of Labrador 
if it were not for the visits home of 
Moravian ministers, and the writings 
in which they picture the lives of these 
brave people among whom they labour. 

And now, tinged with the sadness of 
their story, is a touch of horror that 
seems to suit those bleak seas. 

In old countries like Great Britain 
we do not seem to know what disease 
is like when it strikes freshly at a people 
who have not known it before. We 
have grown accustomed to it in nearly 
all its forms. It is as if we had been 
inoculated by it and escaped its worst 
effects. But a disease which we accept 


| 
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as almost customary, and regard with- | 


out fear—such a disease as measles 
will sweep away whole populations of 
healthy people to whom it is strange. 


The Wolf at the Door 


Tt has been so with influenza recently. 
We admit that it has been prevalent 
with us, but it has never come to us asa 
veritable plague. In La‘rador, how- 
ever, especially among the Eskimos, 
who form a considerable part of the 
population on the more northern reaches 
of the coast, whole districts have been 
desolated by death, and only a third of 
the population bas survived. 

Whole families have died in their 
houses with none to help them.  Vil- 
lages have been unable to bury their 
dead. Nor has it been necessary, indeed, 
for the famished dogs have broken into 
the houses and, in the extremity of 
hunger, have devoured their dead 
masters. House after house has been 
found with every person dead in it; 
often with dogs—halt wolves—struggling 
to force an entrance through the door. 

In one case, from the midst of such a 
scene of horror, a cry was heard, and a 
living child of eight, a girl, was found, 
unharmed by the dogs, which had 
actually crept over her and lain by her, 
so that the warmth of their bodies had 
kept her alive in spite of the cold, 

Now Labrador is almost depopulated 
in parts, and the influenza will remain 
for many generations a remembrance 


of terror. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE COMING OF THE AUTOMATIC AGE |SALUTE THE VICTORS 


The human mind goes on from victory 
to victory; and more and more the 
brain if supplanting the hand. We 
shall live to see the day when half the 
world, no doubt, will be run auto- 
matically, with trains and aeroplanes, 
and ships and factories working by 
power controlled from a_ distance, 
without, any necessary human _inter- 
vention. The newest example is aero- 
planes that fly by themselves. 

The flight of several aeroplanes has 
been controlled by one wireless station 
on land, and a writer foresees a time 
when commercial aeroplanes will fly 
from one place to another without a 
pilot, and Jand at their destination 
without any handling other than wire- 
less control. 

The problem of guiding an aeroplane 
by wireless was fully solved in the 
autumn of ror8, the difficulty of avoid- 
ing any interference from other wireless 
Signals than those intended for the 
pilotless machine being overcome. An 


G 


The Prehistorie Boy 


The Georgian Boy 


aeroplane, equipped with an automatic 
stabiliser, was put through a circular 
flight of over sixty miles without mis- 
hap, the experiment being carried out 
by French officers with the anthority 
of the French Ministry of War. 

Had the war gone on, we should by 
this time have been sending phantom 
aeroplanes, without a pilot, over the 
German lines, and actually making 
them drop bombs and aerial torpedoes 
by means of special wireless “peecttne 
The war being over, such aeroplanes will 
be applied to exploring ground, and 
bringing back photographs taken auto- 
matically, exposed by wireless signals. 

Not only have aeroplanes, airships, 
and torpedoes been controlled by wire- 
less, but a system of controlling trains 
by wireless was practically demon- 
strated some time ago, by which engines 
without a driver could be stopped and 
started by wireless signals from a 
terminus; and an express train was 
brought to a stop within 600 yards. 


— 
The Ancient Britons Boy 


GQmPavne_ - 
Our Boys 


All through the eenturies boys and girls have loved the sea. Our artist shows how the koys of 
the ages enjoyed themselves by it. 


WHY THE POLICE SHOULD NOT STRIKE 


The policemen of Liverpool have been 
engaged in a dangerous strike, which 
was shared by about one in twenty of 
the london police. : 

A few thoughtless people have tried 
by the " direct action ”’ of sudden sirikes 
to support the police who deserted the 
post of duty, but the opinion of almost 
everybody else is that the police who 
ceased work did wrong. 

The first duty of citizens is to see that 
the law is carried out, that order pre- 
vails, and that justice is done. 

The ee of every good citizen 
should be with the police, who are acting 
for us all and preserving our safety. 
The ice is really ourselves, all of us 
rolled into one, trying to induce people 
to behave rightly, 

But, seeing how important the police- 


man’s duties are—so important that he 


has to take a solemn oath, lke a soldier, 
to be faithtul—it is intolerable that he 
should suddenly desert his post and 
allow violence to sweep over a town like 


a destroying flood. 


That is what the police of Liverpool 
did ; and very quickly a dishonest mob 
destroyed or stole £250,000’ worth of 
property, caring nothing who was robbed 


and ruined. 


The first demand on the police is 
The first duty of the 
public towards the police is good treat- 


fidelity to duty. 


ment and sympathy. 


Liverpool has tanght a lesson that 
will not be readily forgotten ; and the 
partly 


Soren, Ene pe £0 of mee Sot Bh se Bie Sir 
it. All over the country the 
of police has been loyal and aisiieiras 


harm that has n done is 
balanced by the fact that the 


Its Heroes 


TITLES AND FORTUNES 
FOR SAILORS & SOLDIERS 


Parliament has saluted our heroes; it 
has, in other words, voted grants to the 
sailors and soldiers who led our forces | 
to the Victory, and has conferred great j 
honours upon them in recognition of 
their services in the field and on the sea 


The Navy 


The following are the honours and 
grants conferred on the Navy: 
Sir David Beatty, who first commanded 
the Cruiser Squadron, and finished the 
war as Commander of the Grand Fleet ; 
now made an earl, with £100,000 
Viscount Jellicoe, commander Of the 
Grand Fleet at Jutland £50,000 
Sir Charles Madden, second in command 
of the Grand Fleet under Beatty and 
Chief of the Staff under Jellicoe ; made 
a baronet, with £10,000 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, who destroyed tlie 
German cruiser fleet at the Battle of 
Falkland Islands £10,000 
Sir Roger Keyes, commodore in charge 
of submarine service, in command of the 
Dover patrol, organiser of the blocking 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend; made a 
baronet, with £10,000 
Sir John de Robeck, commanded the 
fleet during the Dardanelles expedition, 
made a baronet, with £10,060 
Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, brilliant com- \ 
mander of submarines, destroyers, and ~H 
light cruisers in all parts of the North if 


A Nation’s Reward for 


—Lae eo 


| 
) 
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Sea, and planner of the Zeebrugge and 
| Ostend raids ; baronetcy, with £10,000 


The Army i 


The following are the honours and 
grants awarded in the Army: i 
Sir Douglas Haig, started the war as 
conunander of First Army Corps, took 
;}command of an army, and _ finally 
became Commander-in-Chief. Struck 


| cnemy ; made an earl, with £100,000 
| Viscount French, commander of the 
Expeditionary Army. Expert in open 
warfare and cavalry work £50,007 
Sir Edmund Allenby, cavalry leader, 
commander of an army in France, 
commander-in-chief in Egypt, routed t 
the Turks and occupied Palestine ; made" | 
| a viscount, with £50,000 | 
{Sir Herbert Plumer, commander of the 
Second Army, commander of the Expe | 
| ditionary Force to Italy, also in the 
final advance in Flanders; made a 
| 
} 
j 


the blow that finally defeated the } 
u 
} 
{ 
{ 


baron, with £30,000 
Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Staff; 
British Representative on War Counc! 
ot the Allies; a baronet, with £10,003 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, commanders of the 
Fourth Army. Broke the Hindenburg 
line, and was foremost in final German 
defeat ; made a baron, with £30,000 
Sir Julian Byng, commanded Third Army 
and Canadians ; cavalry expert in open 
warfare ; made a baron, with £30,000 
Sir Henry Horne, artillery expert, com- 
manded the First Army in the later 
part of the war; becomes a baron, 
with £30,000 
Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Staff, 
commander of the army in Great 
Britain, now commander of the Army 
on the Rhine. Rose from the ranks. 
Now to be a baronet, with £10,000 
Sir William Birdwood, commanded 
Anzacs at Gallipoli, then the Fifth Army 
in France, and retook Lille; made a 
baronet, with =~ £10,000 
Sir Maurice Hankey, secretary af ithe 
War Cabinet. ~ £25,000 


The Air Force 
Tos Ae Service is recognised by an 
Beara 
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WIRELESS 
Travelling Along a Search- 
light Beam | 


IDEA FROM BABY’S CRADLE | 


By Our Marcon! House Correspondent 


Many ingenious schemes have been 
proposed with the object of making un- 
necessary the aerial wires used on 
wireless stations. 

A steady stream of water ejected 
froma hosepipe makes a sufficiently good 
«erial for use in an emergency, but one 
st the boldest suggestions ever put 
‘orward for a non-metallic aerial is the 
ciaployment of a searchlight beam. 

The first thing we require in an aerial 
is that it should be a conductor of elec- 
.ticity. Now, the air is not usually such 
« conductor, but it can be made con- 


.luctive by subjecting it to the action of j 


ultrasviolet light—a peculiar kind of 
ight which, strange to say, is invisible, 
cxistitg in company with the ordinary 


uight fromarc or mercury vapour lamps. | 
>othat if we throw intotheairasearchlight | 


‘eam from either of these kinds of lamp, 
Jhe air in the path of the beam will con- 
duct electricity. 

Think how handy this would be for 
circraft, which often have to pay out 
creat lengths of aerial wire when re- 
quired, and wind it back again with a 
winch. The direction of the aerial wire 
nas a very important effect on wireless 
rlegraphy, and in the case of aircraft 
vais direction is nearly always opposite 
to that in which the machine is moving, 


tor the draught carries the wire up and | 


keeps it in an almost horizontal position. 


ity using a searchlight the operator will } 


be able to point his aerial anywhere. 
The Wireless Tuner 


The method by which wireless mes- | 
cuyes are “ tuned in’’ is an adaptation | 
of a principle which was practised, | 
nerhaps by instinct, by the mothers 
‘sho lived when the earth was young. | 


When the baby was irctful they rocked 
ii in their arms and lulled it to sleep. 
Then somebody invented the cradle. 


Why does a baby fall asleep more | 
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MARVEL! PLANET AND ITS |CRYSTALS THAT 


COMPANION 


Star that Changes Colour 
LIKE THE EARTH IN AGES PAST 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The Constellation of Herculis, within 
whose confines is the great universe of 
suns we considered last week, contains 
also another most interesting celestial 
wonder, the star Zeta. the middle one 
on the right side of the trapesium of 
Herculis, easily found by consulting last 
| week's star map. 

This star, though but of the third mag- 
nitude and therefore not very bright, 
is a lovely object seen through a power- 
ful telescope ; it is really a pair of stars, 
the larger being yellow, while the other, 
very much smaller, varies in colour. 

| 


Thirty-five Years to Go Round 


Now, these radiant orbs have revealed 
to astronomers another wonderful feature 
of the far-off heavens riot hitherto seen 
in our celestial ramblings—a sun and a | 
plane the larger yellow star being | 
comparable with our own Sun while the | 

| small one represents what our Earth was, 
manv millions of years ago. 

They are, however, on a much larger | 
scale. There are doubtless many more | 
planets revolving round the great yellow 
sun of Zeta Herculis, but only one can 

; be seen The orbit ol this great planet | 
is given in the illustration, showing the | 
positions it occupied at different years | 
during one revolution, which takes 35 of | 
our yeats to accomplish; its year is thus | 

| nearly six years longer than Saturn’s. 

Sir Williami Herschel discovered the 
| character of Zeta Herculis as long ago 
las 1782, since when astronomers have 
{seen it. make four revolutions. Owing 
| 


| 


veadily when rocked? The answer 
seems to be that a to-and-fro motion, | 
or oscillation, as the wireless men} 
ay, has a soothing effect on the system, | 
if the swings are made at a certain speed, | 
sorresponding to the nervous condition | 
of the child. Anybody who has nursed 
a baby knows that the impulses lave | 
10 be regular and well timed, and that | 
jerky or violent rocking is useless. The Orbit of Zeta Hereulis | 
ivery sailor knows that the mere/to the angle of vision from which we | 
SOP ae oF hebaeneis ’ Ault the. CESS? | view it, the planet actually appears to go 
iton Of the throbbing of the engines, 1S | from side to side of the larger star, ap- | 


| slowly to the surface. 
| are waiting for her, and, once raised, she 


——_—_—— 


Game With a Crystal, a Piano, 
and a Telephone 


Telephone conversations can now be 
increased in loudness by making use of 
a wonderful property possessed by 
certain crystals. By exposing these 
crystals to the sounds of a piano or 
of the voice, the sound waves exert 
sufficient pressure on the crystal edges 
to produce currents of electricity. 

By placing the crystals in the electric 
circuit of a telephone, the sound can be 
greatly increased, as has been shown 
during a-yrecent lecture before the 
New York Electrical Society. 

The music played on a piano was 
reproduced by placing near the in- 
strument one of those sensitive crystals, 
linked up with a telephone reproducer. 
The crystal responded tothe sounds, and 
created currents of electricity which 
actuated the telephone! 

A remarkable fact concerning talking 
crystals is that their properties were 
known 2000 years ago, and forgotten ; 
200 years ago, again, they appear to 
have been re-discovered in Fast India 
by jewellers. It was not, however, 
until Professor Curic experimented with 
them 30 years ago that their electrical 
propertics were fully understood, 


i\BALLOONS TO BRING UP 


LOST SHIPS 


Remarkable Plan for Raising 
Wrecks 


So-called “camels”? have long been 
used to raise sunken ships. --steel cylin- 
ders filled with water, which are sunk 
and fastened to the ship and then 
emptied of water, so that they raise 
the vessel by their buoyancy. 


A new kind of flexible camel, or 


| balloon, has been invented to deal with 


some of the ships sunk near the shore 
during the war. The balloons are sub- 
merged when deflated, so that divers 


/can get them actually inside the ship, 
}and when placed in such a position that 
§ they have good opportunities of lifting, 


they are inflated by means of cylinders 
of compressed air. 
Thus, a number of these balloons 


}can be placed in different parts of the 
| vessel until, when all are inflated, the 


ship gains enough buoyancy to rise 
Here steam tugs 


can be towed away Safely to harbour. 

A monster balloon of 3000 cubic feet 
capacity has just been dispatched to 
the Mediterranean to help in the salving 
of a valuable sunken ship there. 


cnough to wake people from sleep. 


Throbs, pulses, swings, the movement | 


‘f a piston in a cylinder, the ebb and 


‘low of waves, are all forms of what is} 


called Harmonic Motion, or the Rhythm 
cf Nature, 


|or so close as scarcely to be separated 
| by the most powerful telescopes. 

An astonishing feature about this 
| flaming planet is that it changes colour 


pearing at times slightly above or below, | 


from blue to red, as though fiery out- 
. }bursts of flaming hydrogen occurred 

; Up and Down the Aerial above the incandescent donde ; or great | 
Now, wireless messages are picked up| rifts occurred in an atmosphere of | 
in the form of electric currents, which | luminous clouds, revealing a molten | 
are really tiny particles of electricity | interior. Indeed, this seems more pro- 
raoving at a speed So great that they) bable, for it will be seen from the dia- 
may rush from end to end of the aerial | gram that the planet is sometimes much | 
29,000 times a second. The shorter the | nearer to its great companion than at 
wave-length the quicker the movement | others, which must make an enormous 
of these particles. Perhaps it should | difference in the amount of heat received. | 


be explained that the length of a wave | 
i> the distance between the crest of one | Its Enormous Speed 


wave and that of the next. 

Now, suppose we are to receive a 
message from the wireless station at 
Clifden in Ireland. We know that the 
wave-length used by Clifden is 5000 
metres—or 5468 yards—long. This tells 


cs that we have to make the aerial wire. 


cf such a length that the electrical par- 
icles can rush up and down it 60,000 
iimes a second, the speed corresponding 
io waves of 5000 metres*- 
_ What we mean by wireless tuning 
is simply that the receiving station 
puts ‘itself into sympathy, or into tune, 
with the sending station, and thus out 
with. the b stations 


They are atsuch an enormous distance 
}from us that details cannot be scen. 
| Vega and most of the bright stars are 
much nearer than this solar system, 
which it has been calculated is speeding | 
towards us at the rate of 43 miles a 
second, but even at this rate we shall not 
see any diminution of the distance ina 
lifetime ; indeed, it will not look much 
larger or brighter in 100,000 years. 

Our interest lies in the smaller star, 
the planet of years to come, It consti- 
tutes the Jupiter of this distant solar 
system ; and it may have moons revolv- 
ing round it, as Jupiter has, cooled 
down sufficiently to be habitable as our 
own fair Earth is. G. F. M. 
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| Another interesting case of balloon 
| salvage is that of a large ship of 18,000 
| tons with a cargo valued at more than 
|half a million sterling. It is hoped it 
will be raised within two days, 


FORTUNE LOST BY FOLLY 
Amir and His Little War 


The Amir of Afghanistan, who en- 
tered on a reckless war against Great 


| Britain, thinking to take advantage of 


our difficulties to gain some selfish ends, 
has lost his game. 

He has been compelled to sign hard 
but just conditions of peace, and to 
accept any boundary the British may 
but, more than that, the 
Amir has had to pay personally for his 


| folly in making war, for he has to sacri- 
|fice an annual allowance of £120,000, 
; which Great Britain made to him. 


® This subsidy was allowed to the late 
Amir, and would have been continued 
to the present Amir but for his conduct. 


BONDMAN FREEMAN 
Australia has just dealt with Paul 
Freeman, the man who was at sea for 
weeks because neither America nor 
Australia would have him. He has 
been interned as a German. 
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TALK! THE PROFITEER- 


People Who Will Not be 
Robbed 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


Drastic steps are to be taken to deal 
with the growing scandal of the profiteer. 
In all countries the people are very 
near the point at which they will openly 
revolt against the price of food, which 
they know ought not to be as dear as itis, 
In Paris, where rabbits were sold at 
fivepence a pound more in the afternoon 
than in the morning, the waiting crowd 
pe the shopkeeper with the. things 
e had for sale ; and in Havre the trade 
unionists marched into the market, 
forcibly bought up the goods at half the 
price asked, and then sold them by 
auction at more reasonable prices. 

At Ilford a free market in the strect 
brought down prices rapidly, and proved 
a great success. 

At Marseilles the French soldiers—the 
poilus, as the French call their Tommies 
—have started a market of their own t» 
fight the profiteers. 

Everywhere the people see that after 
all the labour and risk of growing food, 
those who do the work and take the risk 
get only a small share of the difference 
between the first natural cost and the 
price charged to the public. 


How Profiteering Works 

Here is a vcry simple example ot 
profiteering, showing how the public 
suffer, A working man had three apple 
trees growing apples of a delicious flavour. 
Every year he sold the apples to a neigh- 
bouring greengrocer at threepence a 
pound, and thought he had been well paid. 

Last year the fruiterer came to him, 
inquired about the crop, and found it 
excellent. To the apple grower’s sur- 
prise, the tradesman offered him fifteen- 
pence a pound for the apples. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and the apples 
pulled and delivered. All that the green- 
grocer had to do was to put them in his 
window. This he did, marked ata price of 
3s. 6d. a pound, and at that price they 
were sold, for many rich people lived 
near. The profit made without any 
trouble by the greengrocer was nine 
times as great as the cost of the apples 
had been two years ago. 

Now no poor person could possibly 
have any of thosc apples, and the rich 
paid an extravagant price, most of which 
went straight info the pocket of the 
shopkeeper who had taken no trouble 
and run no risk, 


OF IMPINGTON 
Something for its Master Every 
Day 
There is a wonderful cat at Impingion, 
in Cambridgeshire. It is a mighty 
hunter, and brings home something to 


its master every day. 
Nothing seems too big or too fierce 


-for it to tackle, and it is said to be the 


first cat to attack and kill stoats, which 
are themselves very fierce creatures. 

Last week this cat brought home aud 
laid at its master's feet two stoats.. 
17 mice, 4 large rats, 8 sparrows, 3 wild 
rabbits, a thrush, and a mole. The 
rabbits were brought home alive, but 
the stoats and rats were dead. 

This wonderful cat is owned by Mr. 
J. M. Taylor, an engineer, who has had 
it since it was a kitten, but has never 
trained it. What might it not bring home 
if it were trained to act as a retriever ? 


LAST MONTH'S WEATHER 


LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of sun.. 108-9 | London ..ins. 1°75 
Hours ofrain.. 494] Torquay ..,, 149 
Wet days .. 14 Camnarthen ,, 1°41 
Dry days .. 17 Edinburgh.. ,, 63 
Warmest day.. 41th | Fort William ,, 1°56 
Coldest day... 9th} Dublin ..,, 113 

A rather dry month generally. Fine and 
sunny in Scotland, but dull and cool in the 
south. In London it was the coldest July 
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WAR ON LEAVES | 
Work of a Wonderful Bee | 


THE NATTERJACK BEGINS | 
TO CROAK 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The leaves of many piants are now | 
beginning to sbow signs that they 


Tie Children’ 5 Newspaper _ _— 
oys & Girls} THE LOST AIRSHIP 


The Aeroplane—Action Song for B 


The singers should stand ‘ B 1 ' Verse 3 is sung while the 
in the form of an aeroplane, - . ; pilot puts on his flying suit 
as in this diagram. D- . and takes his place at. the 

Verse 1 is sung by the : 4 4 wheel. Then more children 
passengers and pilot. As|c Cc C C”~ EC C C€ C, come and start the engine. 
they sing the pilot unlocks | Behe en, Oe Verse 4 is sung by all 


shed. 
steering wheel, 


have been attacked by foes, which 
have spoilt their beauty or marred | 
their form. One of the most striking | 
instances of this will be seen on the rose- | 
bush or laburnum, where some of the | 
leaves have circular or semi-circular | 
pieces cut out of ther margins with | 
almost geometrical accuracy. 
These hoies are made by the leaf- | 
cutter bee, a wonderful little creature | 
that is well worth watching for It is | 
one of the solitary bees, and uses these} 
fragments to line its nest. 
It first burrows a hole in a decayed tree, | 
then flies to a rose-bush or laburnum, | 
and, havmg selected a leaf with great | 
care, it grips the edge with its feet, and | 
using these as one arm of a pair of | 
compasses it moves quickly round, | 
cutting the leaf with its sharp jaws. 
The Leaf-Cutter Bee 
Then, flying off to the burrow with | 
the piece of leaf, it packs this carcfully 
inside so as to form a nest, in which it 
ysanegg. It places with the egg some 
‘bee bread,” or pollen, mixed with 
honey, to serve as food for the young | 
-grub that will hatch out; and then, | 
having completed one cell, it repeats | 
the operation again and again until) 
the hole in the tree is filled. | 
Another mstance of leaf attack is} 
to be noticed on the sow thistle, whose | 
tocthed leaves show curious trail-like 
markings that are the work of a little) 
mining caterpillar which lives between | 
the u and lower sarfaces of the leaf. | 
This tmy caterpillar later on changes | 
into a moth, which should be examined | 
under a magnifying-glass, for its wings | 
are very beautiful and shine like bur- 
nished metal. 


A Good Little Fly 


You may be fortunate enough just | 
now to catch a black arches moth, so 
called from the black zigzag markings 
on its wings. In Britain it is much 
sought after as a choice specimen, but | 
on the Continent its caterpillar does an 
immense amount of damage to the pine | 
and fir trees by devouring the leaves. 

It is not often we can speak a good | 
word for a fly, but the tiny cabbage | 
white fly, which may now be secn emerg- 
ing from its silky cocoon, is a real friend, | 
for it ys large mumbcrs of the | 
caterpillars of the cabbage white butter- | 


fy, that beautiful bet injurious pest. | 
e fly lays its eggs im the catcrpular, 
and the grub that hatches out lives upon | 
its host's flesh. When the grubs have | 


' 


done there is not much caterpillar left. | 
A Toad to Look For 

An interesting British reptile, less 
common than the ordimary toad, is tlie 
natterjack toad, distinguished from the 
common variety by a yellow line down | 
the centre of its back. The young) 
natterjacks are now leaving the water, 
and for the next few wecks will be found 
mostly in pairs. Their croak is hoarser | 
ard decper: and also more continuous, | 
than the common toad’s. 

Even now in the North an occasional | 
twite’s nest may be found containing | 
four or five pale greenish eggs, spotted | 
with brown, and in thickets some grass- | 
hopper warblers are still shepherding 
their young fledglings. 

The clearing of the harvest fields i 
driving the mice back into the houses, | 
where they are becoming a great annoy- 
ance. 


' 
} 
3} 


A spell of cold weather will in- | 
crease the nuisance. : 

The yew berries are ripe, and boys 
and girls should be warned against 
the attractive but poisonous fruits of 
the deadly nightshade. Cc. EK 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any ehild in the world ' 


While Verse 2 is being 3 Rudder. Child with arms out and 


sung the children come from back to plane, 
the shed, and are put into 


position by the pilot. D—Passengers. 


1. Oh, we’re ve - ry proud of 
2. Now wheel out the bod - y 


C—Girls forming wings, with one arm 
outstretched seer pinafares, 
—Pilot, 


| the door of the aeroplane A—Children forming b=dy of plane; éxcept the pilot, the whole 
two near pilot join hands to form aeroplane moving one step 
forward with the right foot, 
swaying twicc to the right, 
the movement then being 
repeated with left foot. 
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3. The pilot must dress in his leather coat, 
And his gloves and helmet too. 

The motor we'll start. [t won't take long; 
We know just what to do. 


Take up the main crop of onions when 


| ripe, and spread out in the sun on dry 


ground till dry enough for housing. 
Peas that were sown last month for a 
late crop should be kept well mulched 


land watered. Gather balm for drying ; 


it may now be propagated by slips. 

Shorten the shoots of laurcls, holties, 
and other evergreen shrubs that have 
crown too large for their position. 
Violets, for flowering in frames during 
winter, shonld have liberal watermy. 
with liquid manure to induce them to 
make plump crowns, 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The univers: moves to order 
fikeactock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at Lendon Bridge, ever thev 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Herve is next week’s time-table 
of san, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sundav, August 24 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 60am 63am. 68 ant 
Sunset .. S4p.m 8Op.m. 7.54 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 4.40 2m. 7.7 am. 10.35 am. 
Moonset -. 7.3p.m. 7.49p.m. 8.53 p.m. 
High Tide.. 2.57 pam. 3.20 p.m. 5.2. p.m. 
Next 
Week’s ( 
Moon \ 
suUNDaY TUESDAY FRIDAY 


Other Worlds. There are no planets visible 
uy the evening sky. 


‘NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN! ICI ON PARLE 


| “oo { . 
4. Away then we'll sail in our aeroplane 
Thro’ blue skies and clouds so grey. 
Then looping and gliding come back again 

In our aeroplane today. ; 
Haymarket, London. 


FRANCAIS. 


¥ iw 
La fumée Le bétail 


La voiture d’enfant a quatre roues, © 
Je joue bien du violon. 


La réyle 


e donne du lait & mon chat. 
a fumée monte au ciel. 
On se sert d’une régle pour mesurer, 
Le fermier vendra son bétail. 
LA MARSEILLAISE 
Alions, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé (bis). 
Entendcz-vous, dans nos campagnes 
Mugir ces féroces soldats ? 
Ils viennent jusque dans nos bras 
porger nos fils et nos compagnes. 
Aux armes, citeyens! Formez vos 
bataillons ! 
Marchons, marchons! Qu’un sang im- 
pur abreuve nos sillons ! 


LONDON LOSING PEOPLE 


For the first time for nearly a century |i 
the number of births was smaller than 
the number of deaths in London during 
1918, so that for that year London was 


losing in population. 
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Was It Caught in a 
Thunderstorm ? 


SPARK THAT MAY JUMP 
FROM A SHIP TO A CLOUD 


By a Wireless Correspondent 


' he: terrible mystery of the utter 
disappearance of the airship N S 11 has 
not solved, and probably now never 
will be. It is likely to be remembered a3 
the first great Airship Mystery in history. 

One of the reasons put forward for 
the loss is that the ship was caught in a 
thunderstorm. 

It is true that a great metallic struc- 
ture like an airship collects a quantity 
of stray electricity from the air, an:] 
there. is, of course, always free electricity 
in the atmosphere, which increases in 
strength and amount when a thundes- 
storm comes. If an airship passes 
through an electrical storm, therefore, 
it collects a very strong ‘“‘ charge ”’ of 
electricity, which is apt to cause a spark 
to jump trom the ship to a cloud, th: 
endangering the lives of her crew. 

"t is reported that an officer of th 
R 34, the uirship which has just crosse ! 
the Atlantic, received a severe shocl: 


‘through merely plunging his hands into 


a basin of water which had become clec- 
trified from the air. 


Draining a Ship of Electricity 

If a wire is hung from an airship >> 
that it touches the earth, the electricity 
will Jeak harmlessly into the gronui., 
as hghtning docs through a lightnin; 
conductor. Butit is quite impossible, of 
course, for an airslup to keep neur 
enough to the ground for this always 
to be done; and now wireless tele- 
graphy comes to the rescue with a won- 
dertul instrument, already described in 
these columns, which can trace th: 
course of a thunderstorm as it travels 
from one district to another so as to giv” 
the airship warning of a coming story. 
This instrument is called the direc tin::- 
finder, and by its aid the track of a 
storm can be charted so accurately th :+ 


‘the operators can tell in what directi:1 


the airship must steer in order to escap> 
the danger. ; 

On receiving news of an approachinz 
storm the captain will bring the ship 
down to a low level, let out the safety 
earth-wire, and drain away the clec- 
tricity from his vessel. 

This atmospheric electricity is so 
dangerous that even wireless station; 
sometimes have to be “ garthed " duriuz 
thunderstorms, because the long aerial 
wires collect such strong “ charges ’' of it. 
On a big station the clectricity can. 
seen leaking away through a special 
drain, in the form of sparks whieh 
click across a little gap in a piece of 
metal as regularly as the tick of a watch. 


BURIED SHELLS 


| How the Telephone Finds Them 


A ploughshare or the point of a pick- 
axe may easily explode a buried sh=!!, 
and grave dangers would have to 12: 
faced in reclaiming the land in som: 
parts of the war zone were not the un- 
exploded shells removed. 

rofessor Gutton, of the University 
of Nancy, has invented an apparatu; 
by which the presence of even a smail 
ptece of iron in the ground can be Je- 
tected. It is an improvement of what 
is known as the Hughes induction 
balance, which consists of two recls of 


apart on a frame. The two coils ar: 
Ling Dy 
which the operator has on his head, 


il 
Hf 


CHAPTER 56 
A Night of Terror 

The sound of the shouting died 
away, and Martin was alone, 
winging his way at full speed through 
the hot blackness of the night, 
guided only by the lurid glow 
which pulsed against the distant 
horizon. 

There was not a breath of wind. 
Even at the height at which he 
tlew, which was about two thousand 
feet, the atmosphere was as deadly 
stagnant and hot as at sea level. 

Yet the air was not still. Every 
now and then the great plane would 
seem to check and stagger slightly 
like a ship whose keel touches the 
top of,a sandbank. Martin did not 
need to be told that these air bumps 
were the result of the regularly 
recurring explosions from the great 
crater on Lost Island. 

He knew the farther he went and 
the nearer he approached the scene 
of the eruption, the worse these 
shocks would affect him. 

Yet he hardly gave a thought to 
the dangers that confronted him; 
it was the peril of his friend, the 
Professor, that filled his mind to 
the exclusion of everything else. © 

He thought of him sitting helpless 
in the cave rooms, the solid rock 
quivering under the throb of the 
subterranean fires, waiting. for the 
help that might never come. + 

Fast as he flew, the pace was 
not fast enough for Martin. 

His eyes were fixed on the glow 
on the sky-line, and every minute it 
widened and deepened. . . 

And, just as he had expected, the 
force of the explosions grew more 
and more heavy, until, as each air 
wave struck her, the Bat seemed to 
pitch like a ship in a heavy storm. 

At the end of half an hour he was 
near enough to see the actual ex- 
plosions—the columns of molten 
matter shooting up like a fountain 
of fire through the dull-red smoke 
clouds, which hung like a pall over 
the lower part of the island. 

The twin peaks were above the 
worst of this smoke. . Their eternal 
snows still eee | rosy red in the 
giare of the lower Tres, ‘ 

Martin took some courage from 
the sight. At any rate, the great 
explosion anticipated by the Pro- 
fessor had not yet come. 

There was still hope that the cave 
itself was safe. ‘The lake lying 
between it and the crater itself 
must be some safeguard. 

Far below Martin caught a 
elimpse of asmall light in the gloom. 
This must be the galley sent out by 
Hymer. He wondered if it would 
ever reach Lost Island, yet the mere 
fact that it was trying to do so 
gave him a sense of company, and 
made him feel less lonely. 

On he drove, but the pitching and 
lurching grew worse and worse ; and 
now the loud thuds of the constant 

explosions became audible even 
above the rattling roar of his engincs, 
and the air was so terribly dis- 
turbed that at times the big plane 
became almost unmanageable. 

The voleanic cloud was rising. 
and in it and through it played 
lightnings, gold, green and. violet 
-—beautiful yet terrible fireworks. 
The ‘heavy air was tainted with 
sulphur © smoke, which caught 
Martin's throat and made him choleer 

Though he could feel 1 ‘in 

was dri : 


A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZAR 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


| fulness as he passed into it, and 
fine rock “ 


The Child 


led 
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him. The sight was at once 
splendid and terribie. ‘The crater 
which the Professor had showed 
him was in full blast, and lava was 
streaming in a Vast mver of fire 
through the rift into the decp tarn. 
Where the molten rock reached the 
water the lake was a_ scething 
cauldron of steam. 

The intense glow flung up from 
the crater itself and from the great 
sheet of white-hot lava threw a 
lurid glare on the tall cliffs sur- 
rounding the tarn, and showed up 
everything as clear a> day. 

As Martin came nearer he could 
see that the clifts on the cave side 
of the lake were still untouched, and 
he felt somewhat comforted. There 
was good hope that the Professor 
and Scipio might still be unharmed. 

But the explosions seemed to be 
more frequent and more furious 
than ever, and as he came near to 


the sea entrance to the loch, each ; 


air wave hit the plane with a force 
that sent her fluttering like a dead 
leaf. p . 

To alight on tha! boiling lake 
within less than two miles of the 
raging crater itself scemed sheer 
suicide, yet Martin stuck to it. He 
had not come thus far to turn back. 

’ He was within half a mile of the 
inlet when there came a_ shock 
more Violeat than any yet. Martin 
suddenly found the Bat dropping 
helplessly towards the sea. It was 
as though the air column beneath 
Lim had failed altogether. 

He did the only thing he could, 
and tried to hoid her in a volplane, 
or sliding descent. But she was 
barely fifty feet albove the sea before 
he succeeded in pulling her up, and 
even then he could not get her nose 
up again. {n another moment she 
had taken the water with a splash. 


CHAPTER 57 
The Cave Once More 


Tor a moment Martin believed 
that the Bat was wrecked. But 
the Lemurians were good crafts- 
men, and the stout pontoons which 
they had built in beneath her stood 
the shock. She floated safely. 

Martin switched on his engine, 
and found that it was working. 
But he did not dare to rise again. 
Tnstead he taxied in across the calm 
sea, and was presently between the 
tali cliffs which bounded the narrow 
passage leading into the lake. 

The noise was deafening. ~Each 
separate explosion was enough to 
split his ear drums. The water, 
almost boiling hot, was covered with 
a thick scum of ashes and pumice, 
among which floated the dead 
bodies of countless fish and other 
denizens of the deep sea-lake. 

Swirling through this 


the channel into the lake itself, 
and as she did so a wave of heat 
struck Martin's face like the blast 
from a furnace. He swung to the 
right, and drove as hard-as he could 
go for the harbour. - 

All over thé lake itself steam 
clouds hung like vapour from a 
boiling pot. Martin could hardly 
see where he was going. The din, 
foo, was so great that it confused 
him, while the explosions were 
absolutely stunning in their fury. 

The black. wall of the cliff 
loomed up overhead through the 
smother, and more by luck than 
skil] Martin found that he was 
at the entrance of the harbour, 

He breathed a sigh of thank- 


c arch shut out something 
of the appalling clamour. 


P horrible | 
mixture, the Bat ran swiftly out of | 


there was no sign of the Professor, 
and the first thing that met his 
eycs was a huge mass of rock which 
had crashed down from the roof 
above, and, falling in the centre of 
the flight of stairs, had broken 
away the steps and covered every- 
thing with rubble and dust. It was 
plain that there had been a heavy 
earthquake already, cand Martin 
knew that another might come at 
any moment. 

Scrambling past the mass of 
broken rock, he reached the Hall 
lof Pillars, and ran through it, 
| shouting for the Professor. 

Even here he could still feel the 
thud of the explosions, while the 
solid rock trembled constantly, and 
every few moments small picces of 
rock fell from the vaulted roof. 

Ile reached the great living- 
room. It was much as he remem- 
bered it, with the Professor’s books 
scattered on the table. But the 
great glass windows were cracked 
and starred, and dust was over 
everything. 

“ Professor!’ he shouted again 
at the top of his voice. Then the cur- 
tains of the doorway were pushed 
aside, and there was Professor 
Distin standing in the opening. 


CHAPTER 58 
The Second Wave 


He stood quite still, staring at 

Martin as though he saw a ghost, 
and Martin was grieved to sec how 
thin and frail he looked. 
Martin sprang forward. ‘It’s 
allright, Professor,” he cried. “ But 
I was scared stiff. I couldn’t find 
you. J thought you were dead.” 

The Professor scized Martin’s 
hand and wrung it hard. 

“My dear lad,” he said, “I 
can’t tell you how glad T am to sce 
you. Thad given you up for lost.” 

For the moment the two were so 
delighted at meeting again that 
they forgot the deadly pezil in 
which they stood. 

“But how did you get here?” 
went on the Professor. ‘ Surely 
not in the Bat?” 

“Tndeed, I did. She is in the 
cave harbour this minute. She 
had been damaged, but I rushed 
over as soon as she was mended 
to get you out of this as quick as 
ever I could. I'd half expeeted 
you would have started in_ the 
iaunch when this first began.” 

““So we should, Martin, but we 
were unable todoso. The eruption 
began with an earthquake, and a 
great piece of rock fell from the 
roof upon the Norseman Thur, the 
prisoner you left behind. He was 
dreadfully injured, and, even if 
Scipio and 1 could have carried 
him, was not fit to be moved. But 
we could not carry him, so had to 
remain with the poor fellow.” 

Martin gave < 
may. .“‘ That's serious,” 


he said. 


‘en's Newspaper 


Martin was wondering what on 
earth he could say next when the 
curtain was flung aside, and in 
rushed Scipio. 

At sight of Martin he pulled up 
short and stood, glaring. His 
mouth was wide open, and his eyes 
goggling. Martin laughed. 

“It’s all right, Scipio,” he said. 
“ Don’t be scared. It’s myself and 
nobody else.” 

“Den I don’t care if dis old 
island blows up de next minute I” 
shouted Scipio in delight. 

_ The Professor cut him short. 
“ Why have you left Thur, Scipio? = 
he asked sharply. 

Scipio starved. -‘‘ Bress my soul! 
I done clean forgot. De poor chap 
am dead, boss.” 

“ Dead?’ cried the Professor ; 
and ran out of the room. 

He was back in less than a 
minute. — 

“ You are riglit,”’ he said sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘ Perhaps it is as well. He 
could never have recovered. Then, 
Martin, we had better pack up 
and leave with all speed.” 

“ Pack up?” exclaimed Martin. 
“ Good Heavens, sir, we can't wait 
to pack. Scipio, is there food in 
the launch ?” ; 

“Yes, Marse Martin, plenty of 
grub and a barrel of water.” , 

“ Then come on,” cried Martin ; 
and, seizing the Professor by the 
arm, dragged him away through 
the pillared hall. 

As they reached the top of the 
steps there came a shock as though 
a magazine of dynamite had ex- 
ploded outside. All three were 
thrown down heavily. 

Before they conld gain their 
feet again there was a tremendous 
rushing sound, and a wave as high 
as the roof itself came thundering 
into the tunnel. < ' 

Rushing forward it flung itself 
with fearful force against the stonc 
stairs, sending hot spray flying 
to their summit. Then it sunk 
back, gurgling and seething. 

“The Bat!” gasped Martin. 

“And de launch !”’ groaned Scipio. 

Both were gone ! 


TO BE CONTINCED 


NOTES & QUERIES 


What is the Bankers’ Clearing 
| House? The Bankers’ Clearing 
House is an establishment where 
representatives of all the banks 
meet and settle up for the 
cheques and bills drawn on one 
another. 

What is Syndicalism 2? Syndi- 
calism is a system under which 
the workers organised in Trade 
Unions would own the means of 
production, factories, machinery, 
and so on, and thus eliminate the 


—_—————— 
a 


1 low whistle of dis-| present capitalists. 


What is the Yellow Peril ? 


‘But see here, Professor, we sim- | The yellow peril is a_ phrase 


ply dare not stay another minute. 
The explosions are getting worse all | 
the time. Suppose the whole sea- 
bed caves in, as you said it might, 
that will be the end of the island 


’ 


which indicates the danger of 
an armed attack on Europe by 
the modernised Chinese, Japan- 
ese and allied races, 

What is a Nolle Prosequi ? 
Nolle prosequiis Latin for “ to be 


and of all of us.’ 
“That is what I fear,’’ replied 
j the Professor gravely. “ Yet I 


| know you will agree with me that 
we cannot leave the unfortunate 
| man to lie here alonein his agony.”’ 


unwilling to proceed,” and is a 
legal term fora declaration by the 
plaintiff that he withraws his 
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Flve-Minute Story 


LITTLE SHINING ONE 


This is the true story of Pani- 
Chumuch—Shining Water—the 
wise little otter who was born 
on the banks of a muddy river 
far away in the East. 

Pani-Chumuch was curious 
as well as wise, and because he 
was such a famous angler him- 
self, it amused him to watch the 
sahibs fishing on the river banks, 
But there came a day when Pani- 
Chumuch was more curious than 
wise, and he came so near to the 
sahib that he was caught him- 
self. 

Ah, poor little Pani-Chumuch ! 
But do not pity him yet, for the 
sahib liked little otters better 
than fish. But not to eat—he 
loved Pani-Chumuch’s soft fur 
and brown intelligent eyes too 
much for that. He was a lonely 
sahib, and he said to the little 
brown otter: ‘ Look here, you 
queer little chap! I don’t know 
what name your mother gave 
you, but now you are Pani- 
Chumuch, O Shining One, and 
you’re going to be my chum.” 

And he took Pani-Chumuch to 
live in the bathroom in his bun- 
galow not far from the river; 
and because he wished his acw 
chum to fecl comfortably at 
home, and there are no nice 
muddy banks so dear to a little 
otter’s heart in a bathroom, he 
kindly made a little mud bank 
close to the bath.  Pani-Chu- 
much approved of it, and also of 
the bath, where he swam gravely, 
and tried to forget his wide and 
beloved river. 


The sahib fed him royally, 
which the otter enjoyed, and it 
was pleasant, too, when the sahib 
brought pretty ladies to see his 
little chum,  Pani-Chumuch, 
swimming in his bath ; for they 
petted him rapturously, and a 
little otter likes to be called 
“ Little Shining One ” and other 
sweet names. 

But though he grew fat and 
enjoyed his life in the bathroom, 
he grew homesick, and one day, 
when. the sahib was away, he 
slipped back to the river, - And 
there he enjoyed himself as 
otters will, but when night came 
he grew homesick again—for 
the sahib this time, and his 
muddy bath and the pretty 
jadies; for he felt sad that 
nobody had called him “ Peat!” 


or “ Little Shining One” for so ~ 


many hours, So he clambered 
up the river bank, and returned 
to the bungalow ; 


caught as a gift to the sahib. 
And afterwards he lived some- 


times in the river and somte-— 


times n 
always he brought a little 
a gift to his friend. 


in the bathroom, cand 


and because 
he was a polite little otter he 
took with him a fish he had 


x 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


Dr M ERRYMAN 

Employer, to new boy : : ‘ You’re 
the slowest youngster L've ever had. 
Aren't you quick at anything?” 

Boy: "' Yes, sir; nobody can get 
tired as quick as I can.’ 

a o a 
The Pane and the Pain 

The window has a little pane, 

And so have J. 
The window's pane is in its sash; 

I wonder why ? 


a ia) io 


. Coin and Paper Trisk 

Take a piece of paper and in the 
centre cut a hole exactly. the size 
of a shilling. Now ask your friend 

me a penny through the hole 
wit ut tearing or in any way 
damaging the paper. 

After he has exhausted his 
patience you take up the paper 
and fold it in halves across the hole 


in the centre, and place the penny 
in the folded paper so that its edge 
comes through the hole as shown 
in our sketch. Now if you take the 
corners A and B and gently pull 
them upwards, the hole through 
which the penny protrudes will be 
stretched and the penny will fall 
through on to the table and the 
hole will not be damaged. 
oO ia) a 
Artful Arthur 

“What's half twelve 2???) asked 

Arthur innocently. 


“Why, six, of course!” said 
his father. 

“Are you sure it jis never 
seven ?”’ 


“Certainly, my boy; half twelve 
is always six.” 

Thereupon Arthur) put down 
twelve, and cut it in halves across 


the middle, and held up 
the top portion, which 
was certainly seven. ‘Pius + 
is how he cut it: 
a a) a 
There was an old salt at New qiiey 
Who always had winkles for tea ; 
He sliced them on ham 
Spread with sugar and jam. 
“ This is swects to the salts!” 
chuckled he. 
my Ch Fl 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 


How are Drain Gases Prevented from 
Rising Through Outlet Pipes ? 


it 
2] a OF 


Water collects ull the ne of the pipe, and 
so closes it against gases 


As his train pulled up at a small f 
station, a hungry traveller said to 


a boy 

ss Here's threepence, boy; get 
me a sandwich, wilt you? And 
here’s another threepence. 
sandwich for yourself, too.” 


The boy returned, munching a | 


sandwich, as the train w.s starting. 
He ran to the traveller, handed him 
threepence, and said : 

“ Here’s your money’ back, sir ; 
they only had one sandwich left.” 


Get af 


ee ee ee 


A Court Audience 
Old South, a witty churchman 
reckoned, 
Was preaching once to Charles the 
Second, 
But much too serious for a Court, 
Who at all preaching made a sport ; 
He soon perceived his audience nod, 
Deaf to the zealous man of God. 
The dagtor stopped ; began to call, 


“Pray wake the Earl of Lauder- } | 


dale ;, 
My lard—why, ’tis a monstrous 
thing; 
You snore so loud, you'll wake the 
king,” 
oF 3] a 

First Pater: ‘' My boy's letters 
feom college always send me to the 
dictionary.” 

Second Pater: ‘‘ That’s nothing ! 
My boy’s always send me to the 
bank. 

i] a a 
Is Your Name Burton ? 

Some distant forefather of yours 
lived in a borough town, and was 
referred to as John or William of 
the Burgtun. This eventually 
became the surname of his family, 
and was corrupted into Burton. 
So although you may live in the 
country; you are called by a name 
that means a town dweller. 


5 in} i] 
There was a young lady of Pad- 
stow, 
Who invented a dance called the 
Jadztow. 


But her father cried, ‘‘ Polly, 
Enough of this folly!’ 
When she danced her new dance on 
her Dad’s toe. 
ia} iB] io} 
Poser 
If the little girl makes a necklace, 
how many beads would the shoe 
string ? 
A ig} g 
Is Your Name Here ? 


These pictures represez.: & boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are P 
Answer next week 
o Oo i) 
Milk and Water 
“Are good julk very 
town ?¢ 
Inquired a rustic o'er his porter, 
"Clean!" cried a cockney, Just 
come down, 
“They even wash their milk with 
water." 
ia} iB} Mm 
Riddle in Rhyme 
My legs unto my shoul- 
ders join, 
C epee my lips I stand ; 
No lady, be she ne’er so 
nne, 
Buattakes me inher hand, 
ia) 13] a 
Do ¥ou Live in Hertfordshire ? 
Hertfordshire is the shire, or 
county, of Hertford, and that name 
“the ford of the hart, or 
No doubt in early times 
when Epping Forest was much 
larger than it 1s today, and deer 
abounded in this district, they often 
used to come down to the River Lea 
at this point to drink. 
a ag a 


means 
stag.” 


1. Rolling stones gather no moss. 
2. Birds ef a feather flock to- 


3. ‘thae and tide wait for no man. 
q Set a thief to catch a thief. 
5, All is not gold that glitters. 
i] 19] i) 
Buried Girls’ Names 
These are the names: 
Ada, Kate, Alice, Catherine, Ella, 
and Freda. 


clean up | 


a 2 it is Better To co Be Happy Chan Wise ise @ 


Jacko Wins a Priz a Prize 


It was the end of the term, and Jacko was bubbling. over with 
excitement. He had won a prize! It was for arithmetic. Not 
that that mattered—the important thing was that, after all the 
bullyings and punishments he had had, he was going home at 
the end of his first term with a prize ! 

“ That’lt teach 'em,” said Master Jacko triumphantly, 
I’m a dunce and a good-for-nothing and a lazy rascal!” 
had been called all these things, and a lot more! 

He didn’t say anything about it to his father; he was going 


“ whether 
He 


to give him a surprise. But he wrote to Sister Belinda, and 


invited her to the Prize Day, and Belinda said she would come. 
But she missed the train, and made such a fuss that in the end 
Brother Adolphus had to go with her. 
He turned up such a swell that Jacko vowed he wouldn’t own 
him-—he was sure the boys would roar with laughter at his spats 
and his purple tie and his silk socks. So he took them to the front 


of the house, and showed them the master's rose lawn, with the 
little goldfish pond in the middle of it. 

“ But I wanted to see the prizes given away,” 
Belinda. 

** Then you should have come earlier —that’s all oy 
Jacko. ‘‘ If you weren't so vain yo) > got dressed 
and not lost your train.” 

“Tm not vain,’ began Belinda indignantly ; but 
interrupted her. 

“‘T don’t know why she came at all,”’ he 
her brother had won a prize it would have been a different matte: 
Why can’t you behave yourself and be a credit to your family 
like your school-fellows ? J should like to see a ragal 
like you win anything.” 

‘‘T have won one, then,” shou 

“You! I don’t think !”’ replied 

“Well, look, then,” retorted Jacko, and he dragged the book 
out of his pocket and flung it in the pond. 

Splash! Belinda screamed, an: I 
got the biggest shower bath he'd had 

Just then up came the schoolm 

“Well, I never!” he exclaime:! Upon my word, Jacko 
that how you value a prize? the book tome, Yo 
not fit to have it!” 

And it took Jacko ten minutes to 


grumbled 


Adolphus 


said pompously 


lain how it all happened 


Adventures of Auguste and Mar maduke 


Augustus said to Marmaduke, 
Let’s spend another afternoon in 
We'll ride upon the elephant; and if he will not run, 


word, it 


** We've nothing ¢ to do; 


walking round the Zoo. 

We’ll stick a pin inte his back. My will be fun ! 

They climbed upon old Jumbo’s [ 
back. “Gee up!” Augustus 
cried. 

“Old lazybones, much quicker 
now you could go if you tried.” 

Now, Jumbo’s skin was very 
thick, and when he felt a pin, 

He sort of smiled, and seemed to 
say, " TH take those young- 
sters in.” 

Up went his tail, up went his 
trunk, and then away he ran. 

“He’s going too fast,” cried 
Marmaduke ; ** do stop him if 
you can.’ é : 

But Mr. Jumbo woaldn’t stop until he reac hed the pool 

In which the sea-lions frisked about within the waters cool. 

And there upon the brink he stopped ; the boys went o’er his head. 

Alas, their fate! Twas just the time when the sea-lions were fed. 


‘The Learned Wit 


A little Dutch boy of nine 
was sent by his parents to 
school at Deventer in North 
Holland, some time during the 
year 1476, and there he proved 
himself very clever, so clever, ii. 
fact, that he was recognised as 
a leader by the scholars, who used 
to gather round him, sometimes 
for a debate on literature, and 
sometimes for a raid on the 
schoolmaster's pear-trees. 

A year or two later his father 
and mother died, and he and an 
elder brother were left to the 
tender mercies of dishonest 
guardians, who stole their money 
and forced the clever boy into 
a monastery. 

As a result of his learning lic 
became private secretary to an 
archbishop, and some time aftcr- 
wards went to Paris to con- 
tinue his studies. There he m:: 
an English nobleman who in- 
vited him to England, where 
he visited Tondon and Oxford, 
and made many friends. 

Europe was beginning to wai: 
up after the long sleep of th: 
Dark Ages, and this young 
man studied Greek and became 
the greatest Greek scholar of his 
time, In fact, he did more than 
any other man to put learning 
on the right lines and to free it 
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owes much to 
him for bring- 
ing about 
freedom of 
thought. Some 
of his witty 
books are still 
read, and are 
as interesting : 
now as when they were written, 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
The Traveller Last Week was David Livingstone 
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ing tor a hospital at Weymouth tor car to show Its atrength 
Seven girls of St. Winifred’s School who swam 
across the Menai Straits to the Isle of Anglesey 


The hen that killed a bird that 


The ‘poor boys of Iiford have a good time. Treats like these are organised 
stole its food. See page 7 


The pretty little foal men- 
tioned in the story on page 4 once a week for boys and girls too poor to go away for holidays 
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AMAZING CREATURE COMES TO EUROPE 


RIVER EMPTIED OF| First Okapi Reaches Europe Alive LIKE A MIRACLE 


ITS FISH 


NATURE’S WARNING TO 
HER WASTREL CHILDREN 


Tragedy of the Salmon of 
Fraser River 


PUNISHMENT OF GREED 


By Our Natural Historian 


Here is a startling example of the 
criminal greed and waste of man. 

Whenever we wish to give an examplc 
of the abundance of life we quote the 
Fraser River, on which Vancouverstands, 
in British Columbia. Vraser River, with 
its tale of uncountable salmon, stands 
as a marvellous example of the prolific 
life of these waters. It has never been 
possible to number its salmon as they 
have swum up from the sea to spawn ; 
but steamers on this river have flung 
up with their paddles such enormous 
quantities of salmon that the vessels 
have nearly sunk beneath their weight. 

No Salmon Left to Lay Eggs 

Yet this year hardly a salmon has 
been scen in this famous river! Warn- 
ing after warning has been given in past 
years that greedy companies were 
trapping too many salmon at the river 
mouth, secking to make their 
quickly at the of posterity. 
.And now they seem to have succeeded. 
They have taken so many fish from the 
river mouth that not enough have gone 
up to lay their eggs. 

The present canning scason has been 
an utter failure, and one of the great 
industries of British Columbia is threat, 
ened with extinction. In1rg13thecatch 
represented 780,000 cases, or salmon 
weighing nearly 40,000,000 pounds. 


fortunes 


Cx pense 


How to Save the Salmon 

Pessimists say that the Fraser River 
salmon are all doomed, but that is 
nonsense unless men doom them. They 
are not doomed if Parliament bids the 
packing industry, hold its hand for a 
season or two. The few salmon which 
survive could re-siock the whole river. 
Every female salmon lays 900 eggs for 


every» pound of her weight, so that 
from a 20-pound salmon we may get 
18,000 eggs in one scason, More fish 


must be allowed to escape the nets— 
that is all. 

The numbers of Tay salmon have 
been cnormously increascd in this way. 
In Frascr River we sce a repetition of 
what selfish and short-sighted men 
have done in outragitg Nature else- 
where. They have exterminated the 
dodo, the solitaire, the great auk, the 
passenger pigeon, one of the most in- 
teresting of the Seal family, one of the 
finest of the zebra tribe, and they 
almost exterminated the last of the 
bison, Before they quite empty Fraser 
River of the fish which have given it 
world-wide fame, let the Parliament of 
British Columbia cry Halt! » E. A. B. 


An Okapi, the rarest animal known, with its home in the gloomy 


African forests, has just reached Europe alive. 


See story on page 7 


FELIXSTOWE FURY AND THE SPIDER WEB 


Of all the giant British flying boats, 
Felixstowe Fury was the most famous. 

She was at first chosen to fly the 
Atlantic, but the American Navy was 
too quick for our Royal Air Force, and 
the Fury was then selected for opening 
up the airway from England to South 
Africa by flying up the Nile and over 
the great African lakes. But as she 
set out from Harwich for the 8000 mile 
flight a mysterious disaster occurred. 

The Fury sped along the surface of the 
water for a quarter of a mile down 
wind, and her pilot turned into the wind 
to make the flight. But something was 
strangely wrong with the well-tried 
boat. She dipped onone side, and then 
nose-dived into the sea. All the crew 
were rescued except the wireless oper- 
ator, who was drowned. 

The tail of the Fury still stuck out of 
the water, and arrangements were made 
to raise and tow her back to the slip- 
way. Though the famous boat was 
not completely lost, her misbehaviour 
in a sudden change of wind was a stain 


on the record she and her sisters had 
made during the war. They saved us 
from famine,and defeat. 

These great flying boats were designed 
by Colonel Porte of Felixstowe, and they 
became the spiders of the Spider Web—a 
sort of map of the sea round the Dutch 
light vessel on the Hinder, Ground, 
It was divided by spidery’ circles and 
straight lines into small sectors, in which 
were marked the spots from which U- 
boats sent their wireless messages. Over 
the sectors flew the giant machines, 
carrying wireless men and bombs. 

As the enemy submarines emerged 
to find the light vessel and direct their 
course by it, the enormous mechanical 
flying spiders hummed up. Some U- 
boats tried to fight with their guns, 
some dived and tried to steal away under 
the sea, but the flying boats. dropped 
their depth charges and called up 
destroyers and chasers, 

The result was that the strength of 
the main German submaring rampaign| 


was broken in the Spider Web. 


Little Boy’s Fall from 
a Train 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURE 
IN A TUNNEL 


One of the worst tunnels in England 
runs under the Crystal Palace. It is a 
disgrace to everybody responsible 
it, for it has no means of ventilation, 
and it is astonishing that a country with 
a Ministry of Health should 
millions of people every year 
through this stifling atmosphere. 

At one end of this tunnel is the Syden= 
ham Station of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, at the other end is 
Penge, and there is a milevof -tunncl 
between these stations. 


Search Party Goes Out 


for 


compel 
to pats 


Early one evening, not long-ago, a 
widow lady in deep distress got out of 
the train at Penge and infofmed tie 
officials that her little boy, six years 
old, had fallen out of the carriage 
window into the tunnel. Evidently 
the poor lady had been “too much 
distressed to stop the train by th> 


communication 
instantly 


cord, but the officials 
stopped all traffic on bo!) 
lines and sent a search party throurh 


the tunnel. 

A passenger train was held up 
Penge while the search was ~bein+ 
made, and the terrible anxiety of f!: 
boy’s mother “was shared by th 


passengers in this train who learned tiie 
cause of their delay. 


A Rest on the Rails 

The search went on for about twenty 
minutes, and then the searchers foun | 
our little man—sitting on the rail 
He was covered from head to foot with 
soot and grease, but he was alive anil 
perfectly calm, and he had no injury 
worth speaking of. 

They put him on a stretcher an 
carried him through the tunnel into th: 
glorious sunlight, and there his moth»r 
received him overjoyed, and the who! 
trainload of people looking on had on* 
of the happiest moments of their liy 

It is little short of a miracle that } 
was not hurt, and very surprising th. 
he was not killed. 


WHAT'S IN A MAN? 
- What. is. man? asked David. <A 
chemist has been answering the rai 
A man weighing about eleven sto: 
would produce—if his body were’ ‘con- 
verted into hydrogen’ and other gases 
—some 3500 cubic feet of gas, worth 
about 11s. 2d. for illuminating purposes! 
He would also contain sufficient fat 
to. make a fifteen-pound candle; enough 
carbon to make 9000 pencils, énough 
phosphorus—about fifty  ounces—to 
make 800,000 matches, His body con- 
tains sugar equivalent to sixty lumps, 
and twenty spoonfuls of salt. 
e *conte' 
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The Chien: Newspaper 


The French People as They Are 
MOST CIVILISED RACE IN THE WORLD 


Manners and Character in the Beautiful 
Land of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 


THRIFTY PEASANT PEOPLE & THEIR PLEASANT WAYS 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT—Continued from Last Week 


The French are said to be the most 
civilised race in the world today. Let 
us think what this means. 

First of all, what does civilisation 
mean to you? If you really under- 
stand a word, some clear image comes 
into your mind’ when you hear it or 
read it. If you do not understand it, 
your mind is merely blurred. What 
image fills your mental sight when 
civilisation is mentioned ? 

Do you not see two men, one dirty 
and clad in rags or skins, fierce in aspect, 
rough in speech, savage, and greedy in 
his behaviour, always thinking of himself 
and his own advantage; the other 
clean and tidily dressed, with a kind ex- 
pression on his face and pleasant words 
in his mouth, and delighting to have 
everything done decently and in order, 
taking pleasure in the beauties Nature 
spreads before us and in the con- 
veniences of man’s invention, wide 
streets, seemly public buildings, parks 
and gardens tor the use of all 7 

When the French made their revolu- 
tion they took for their motto the 
words “‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
That was a step towards greater civilis- 
ation. If all men and women were free 
and equal, and behaved to each other as 
brothers and sisters should, then we 
should have reached a state of civilisa- 
tion that has never yet been known. 
The French have not reached this, but 
they have striven towards it more than 
any other nation in Europe. 


The Courtesy of France 

Tet us see the working of this motto 
in the French character. The habit of 
lifting the hat is much more common 
in France than among us. A Frenchman 
lifts his hat when he goes into and out 
of ashop. He lifts it not only when he 
meets a woman whom he. knows, but 
when he meets a man friend. This is 
true. of all classes, 

The poorest Frenchman would con- 
sider himself lost to all sense of decency 
if he failed in this test of what he con- 
siders good manners or civilisation. He 
expects, in his turn, to be treated as a 
free and equal brother. For example, 
he expects to be addressed as ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur."” Women in every rank, the 
domestic servant and the duchess, the 
match-seller and the marquise, are ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Madame” or ‘“‘ Mademoi- 
selle.”” All French people hold that they 
have a right to the same respect and 
courtesy which they use towards others, 
regardless of differences in wealth or 
social position. 


No Dirty Taprooms 

Another test of civilisation is, How 
do people regard drunkenness ? The 
Trench despise the man who drinks 
away control over his mind and body. 

They aredisgusted byhim. They have 
a law by which he can be deprived of his 
rights as a citizen, the right to sit as a 
juryman, to hold pe Office, to vote 
at elections. In France they do not 
have public-houses. They have cafés, 

The French working man would never 
stand at a counter m an uncomfortable 
bar smelling strongly of stale beer, 
where he could only stay so long as he 
continued to order one drink after 
another. His café is a warm place filled 
with tables and seats, where he can stay 
the whole evening by taking a cup of 
coffee or a glass of light beer, and can 
look at the newspeper, or play cards or 
dominoes with his friends. 

In their houses the French of the well- 
to-do class do not display the same 
instinct for comfort as the English, but 
generally there is more taste and care 
im the arrangement of poorer Homes. 


“ 


French women take a pride in their 
homes as they take a pride in the clean, 
well-fed appearance of their children. 
They are also good cooks, and know 
how to prepare meals which are both 
nourishing and palatable. Cooking is 
well taught in French schools, and it is 
recognised that people cannot be civi- 
lised unless their food is cooked. 

French children live more with their 
parents than do most English children. 


‘They are also nrore encouraged to talk 


and ask questions and to form their own 
opinions, At the same time, they are 
brought up to behave well—to take 
their hats off when hd meet people, to 
answer politely, to ask in a courteous 
way for anything they want. 


Old-Fashioned Government 


In schools their manners are not 
looked after at all, but this does not 
matter so much, as their parents make it 
a duty to see that their children are well 
brought up. To call a French person 
‘badly brought up” is the worst insult 
you can offer. French boys have not 
until lately played games as we do, nor 
have they had their sense of honour 
cultivated by being trusted to do what 
they are told. 

The French are a hard-working and 
enterprising race. They developed the 
motor-car. In their Government offices, 
on the other hand, they are most un- 
enterprising. Officials exercise a great 
deal of power, and often consider them- 
selves the masters, not the servants, of 
the public. The mass of the nation does 
not mind this. They have been accus- 
tomed to it for so long. Although their 
form of government is Republican and 
not monarchial, which means that they 
have an elected president instead of a 
king, they are a conservative people ; 
they like to keep themselves as they are. 

This is especially true of the French 
farmers, who form a large part of the 
nation. Almost every Frenchman has 
an ambition to own a piece of land and 
to grow something on it. He likes to 
feel that he can independent. No 
people are more thrifty. They save 
money to buy land, to secure them- 
selves from poverty in old age, and to 
provide their daughters with a ‘‘ mar- 
tiage portion.” 

The French Girl’s Chance 

It is difficult for French girls to get. 
married unless they have a little money 
to start housekeeping with. If a girl 
has not found a husband by the time 
she is thirty, there is little chance of 
her finding one after that, so she will 
very likely enter a convent and become 
a nun, vowed sometimes to good works, 
but sometimes spending her hfe in vain 
repetitions of prayer, 

The French are mostly Roman Cath- 
olics, and there used to be many 
religious houses both for monks and nuns. 
But some years ago, when it was believed 
that they were using their money to 
assist plots against the Republic, they 
were ordered to submit to inspection, 
and on refusing they were ordered to 
leave the country, 


In one direction the French remained 
uncivilised for a long time. They could 
not get rid of their delight in the 
‘glory’ of military strength, parade, 
and victory. They were misled by this 
false glamour into many misfortunes, 
but at last they began to see that it was 
a will-o’-the-wisp, enticmg them into 
marshy and dangerous places. 

The desire of the mass of the people 
is now to live in peace and wey on 
friendly terms with all around them. 
That, they think, should be the aim of 
all civilise? men. i, Fy 


WREN’S TELESCOPE | 
Great Idea That Failed 


WHAT HE MEANT TO DO 
WITH THE MONUMENT 


What was meant to be the most 
wonderful telescope in the world stands 
in the heart of London, and thousands 
of people walk up and down inside it 
every year. 

It was made from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was at one time 
Professor of Astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and it is 202 feet from 
end to end. Cusioasly enough there are 
343 black marble steps inside, and from 
the end of this wonderful column you 
get a fine sight of the heavens and a 
glorious view of London on a clear day. 
It is made of stone, of which there are 
over 20,000 cubic feet, and the cost was 
about £14,000. 

Where is this remarkable instrament 
to be seen > Well, it stands in the open 
air on Fish Street Hill near London 
Bridge, and it is known as the Monu- 
ment—that fine Doric column that 
marks the place where the Great Fire 
of London began 253 years ago this week. 


Wren’s Idea 

Very few people know that Sir 
Christopher Wren, when he designed 
this monument, intended that it should 
be left hollow to serve as a telescope for 
studying the heavens. A large object- 
glass had been presented to the Roval 
Seciety Christian Huygens, the 
famous Dotch astronomer, and Wren 
thought. his great column would make 
a fine tube for it. In those early days 
of the telescope a powerful instrument 
had to be enormously long, bat the 
architect-astroramer found, to his dis- 
appointment, that his Monument, though 
it was the tallest si column m the 
world, was too short for a big telescope, 
and the great idea had to be abandoned. 

So they put inside the tube a great 
staircase, and crowned the summit with 
a vase of brazen flames 42 feet high. 


Boy Who Slipped Down 

It is interesting, however, to know 
that the Royal Society did at first use 
the Monument for astronomical pur- 
poses. They soon found that the vibra- 
tion of the column was too great for 
accurate observations to be made, and 
so the column ceased to be used for this 
purpose. Then the idea grew up that 
the Monument was not safe, but those 
who can speak with panera? say that 
its construction is so scientific, and its 
workmanship so , that it can bid 
defiance to anything but fire and earth- 
quake for centuries to come. 

Several people have jum or fallen 
from the top of the aaa 5 one 
man fell when bending over to look at 
an eagle that was kept suspended in 
a cage at the top; and so an ugly railing 
was put round. In 1732 a sailor slid 
down a rope suspended trom the top to 
a tavern in Gracechurch Street. and the 
next day a waterman’s boy slipped 
down, too. 


A BOY SCOUT TRAGEDY 

It has come to be known that among 
the victims of the Turkish massacres 
at Aidin, in Asiatic Turkey, were 20 
Boy Scouts and a wealthy man wha 
gave up his time to helping and befriend- 
ing them. 

He was their scoutmasier, and in 
the hour of danger, though they could 
have escaped, he and his boys refused | 
to leave the Christian population. He} 
and his brave Scouts perished together. ; 


MAILS DROPPED ON A SHIP ; 
The frst delivery of mails from an 
aeroplane to an Atlantic liner has been 
made on the Adriatic. The Adriatic 
left New York, and an _ acroplane 
foowed it an hour later, droppmeg a 
a deck. It is hoped in this 
wey to be able to save many hours, and 
perhaps a day, in the delivery of 
Atlantic mails, 
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WHY EVERYTHING 
IS SO DEAR 


The Great Demand and 
the Short Supply 


FEN PEOPLE FOR FIVE CHICKENS 


By Our Commercial Correependent: 


Things were gettmg dear before the 
war, and the war has made them very 
dear indeed. Why is that ? : 

Price rises or falls according to 
whether the supply of goods is greater 
or less than the demand. If there arc 
more chickens for sale than people 
wanting chickens, the price of chickens 
falls. If, on the other hand, only a few 
chickens come to market and there are 
many buyers of chickens abont, the price 
of chickens rises. 

This is what is called the law of supply 
and demand, and it is always at 
work in connection with everything 
bought and sold, as long as there is a 
free market. It is possible for a 
government to interfere with the lay 
but in ordinary times this is not donc. 

When Things are Shert 

Not only does a shortage of supply 
enable those who sell to charge more for 
their goods, but it is very remarkable 
that quite a sinall shortage of supply is 
sufficient to raise prices considerably. 
That is to say, under the ordinary opera- 
tions of supply and demand, ashartage of 
supply is followed by a rise in price 
out of all proportion to the shortage. 

It is also true that while a shortage of 
supply is immediately followed by a 
rise in price, an increase of supply is not 
so rapidly followed by a falf in price, un- 
less the articles are: perishable. For 
example, if there is a glut of plums the ~ 
sellers must bring down their price 
rapidly, or the frait will rot on their 
hands, but if the article can be stored 
the fall in price is often by no means 
rapid, because the goods can be kept 
without damage. 

Lost Labour of Men 

This working of supply and demand 

oceurs in peace. Now think of what 
occurred in the war. 
, Millions of men in Europe becaiie 
soldiers, and consumed far more goods 
than if they had vemained in civil life. 
Thus the demand for goods increased 
as compared with peace time. At the 
same time the production of goods fell, 
because workers were turned into soldiers. 
Therejove European nations had to buy 
inore from other parts of the world. 

This position was soon made worse 
by the operations of the German sub- 
marines, which ‘sank ships and still 
further shortened supplies. 

Thus we got a position in which the 
world as a whole, through the extra 
European demand, was calling for mare 
goods than in peace time, even while 
the supply of goods was less. 


At the Seller's Mercy 

So, for many things in Europe, the 
position might be compared to a market 
for chickens in which only five chickens 
were offered, while ten were wanted. In 
such a position the seller could demand 
any price he liked, because he had 
the consumer at his mercy. The seller 
of wheat, or tea, or any other com- 
modity, could ask what he liked, save 
for the checks put upon him hy the 
various Governments. 

If the various Governments had not 
interfered, prices would have gone to 
such amazing heights that many poct 
people would have starved, 


Fr. Baan 
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WILL FAMINE COME ?|Boys & Girls Who Knew What to Do 
NEW NAMES ON THE ROLL OF HEROES 


Clever Boy on a Canal Bank 
Brave Girl on the Moonlit Sea 


PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES NO LESS RENOWNED THAN WAR 


THE DANGER AHEAD OF 
EUROPE 


Not Enough Useful Things Made 


AND TOO MANY USELESS 
THINGS BEING BOUGHT 


Nearly always in the old days war 


was followed by pestilence and famine. 
Science has stopped 
rationing systems o 


shortage of food. 

But the situation is still very grave. 
For five years 50,000,000 men who 
should have been producing things have 
been destroying things; other men 
have been busy feeding these 50,000,000 
and providing them with materials of 
destruction ; and the result of it all is 
that the world’s store of useful things 
has become exhausted. The world’s 
store-cupboard must be filled. 

This is not being done quickly 
enough. Armics still continue large, 
there is still enormous expenditure on 
useless things, and the men who have 
ceascd to be soldiers are not getting 
back quickly to their proper work again. 

Can we wondcr supplies are short 
and likely to be shorter, that everything 
is dear and. becoming dearer, and that 
thoughtful people look to the future 
with anxiety, if not with fear ? 


How the World Stands 


The man who has watched the facts 
most closely is Mr. Herbert Hoover, the 
American Food Controller. Mr. Hoover 
has clear views, which are that we need 
not have a famine in Furope if men 
are wise and get to work on the right 
things, swiftly and diligently, but if they 
do not get to work effectively, if they 
continue spending on luxuries, keeping 
large armies and fighting, there must 
be a famine, and perhaps the terrible 
bloodshed that always comes when 
nations grow deperate for want of food. 


This is how the case stands. 

In Europe 15,000,000 families are 
being fed on unemployment doles ! 
They are consumers, but not producers. 


Europe is short of food for 
100,000,000 of its people; the food 
for them must be imported. 

America, which has accumulated 
enormous quantities of gold, and is a 
creditor to all the world, can supply 
a good deal of this food for the 
moment, but not for long, and, as 
she does not want much that the 
other countries can send 
return, they will remain in debt to her. 

What is the remedy ? The only real 
remedy, says Mr. Hoover, is for Govern- 
ments to get their people to work on 
useful things and for individuals to stop 
buying useless things. 


Worker Worthy of His Hire 


What Governments must do is to sec 
that the useful producer is well rewarded 
for his labour. That will stimulate him 
to produce more, and increased output 
is the only way to our salvation, All 
the European countries that have been 
squandering their wealth in war must 
Start working hard and _ thyriftily—first 
on food, and then on the next best 


stilence, and the 
the Allies have 
averted the worst consequences of the 


her in. 


The age of heroism did not pass when 
the Great War closed. Quite a little 
book of golden deeds comes to hand, 
and we give below the portraits of eight 
brave heroes. 


One is Henry George Grout, a youth 
of 18, employed on the railway. He 
heard screams of frightened children 
coming from the banks of tle Surrey 
Canal, and, running towards them, 
found a little fellow in the water just 
beyond arm's reach. There was nothing 
available to reach him with, but Grant 
knew what todo. He lay down on the 
bank and told the children to sit on his 
legs while he stretched. out as far as 


John R. Maskame 
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Henry George Grout 
SAVERS OF LIFE WHOSE GOLDEN 


he could to grasp their drowning com- 
panion. So he saved the little tellow’s 
life, thanks to the lessons he had 
received in First Aid while at Grove 
Street Council School in Depttord. 
Another portrait is of Major TV. B. 
Fowler, the pilot of an Fastbourne 
aeroplane. His heroic feat is probally 
the first of its kind, for he dived from 
the float of his aeroplane ard rescued a 
girl who was in peril of drowning while 
bathing off Bexhill. The major brought 


things, but not at all on luxurics. 
Labour must be given its tools and set 
to work on the necessities of the people. 

The world’s best friend is the man 
who produces useful things ; the world’s 
worst enemy is the man who produces 
needless things or the woman who wears 
them. What we all have to do is to 
get on with our work. We must buy 
nothing we can do without. . 

lf we will save and work there wil! be 
enough to go round and famine will be 
driven back ; but if we all go on spend- 
ing, and if Governments go on squan- 
dering, famine will come, and nothing 
will be able to stop it. America can 
save us for a little while, but not for 
long : our salvation is in our own hands. 


her safely to the beach, swam back to his 
machine, and continued his journey. 


The heroism of William Driscoll, a 
London boy, was in saving a schoolgirl 
of ten, who was on the very point of 
drowning in the Deptford Canal. She had 
disappeared three times below the water, 
and several vain attempts had been made 
to save her when Driscoll dived in. 


John Maskame is a Peterhead boy of 
16, and he now wears a silver watch 
presented to him by the Carnegie Hero 
Fund for rescuing a child from drowning 
in Peterhead harbour. 

Police-Sergeant Stiff has received a 
grant of £6 from the magistrate of Bow 
Street, London, in recognition of his 


Irene Sayers 


William Driscoll 


courage in rescuing a boy who had fallen 
into the river Lea at Enfield Lock. 
Two private soldiers are in our little 
gallery. One is Private Sydney Sell, 
who gallantly rescued a woman and her 
child from drowning in the Surrey Canal. 
The other is Private Pollington, who 
paid the heavy price of his life to save 
two German children. The children 
were drowning in the Rhine when this 
brave soldier dived in to*rescue them, 
saving their lives, but losing his own. 
Memories of Grace Darling come to 
mind as we read of Irene Sayers, the 16- 
year-old heroine of West Norwood. She 
was boating on the sea one moonlight 


Police-Sergeant Stiff 


Private H. Pollington 
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night at Folkestone when there came 
from a boat farther out a cry of distress, 

Two people, a soldier and a young 
lady, were boating a mile and a half 
from shore when their boat capsized, 
They were thrown into the water, but 
managed to cling on to the up-turned 
craft, and made their voices heard 
over the silent sea. They shouted from 
the sea, and thousands of people shouted 
back from shore, but Irene, who was 
taking her last row before returning 
to London, shot away in her little boat, 
alone, to save them. 

Many boats started, but none could 
go at Irene’s pace. She had nearly 
two miles to row, but she rowed 
magnificently, reached the terrified 
couple just in time, navigated her boat 
into position, and told them what te do. 
The girl in the water was hysterical and 
almost drowning, but Irene got the stern 
of her boat close up to her, and by 
clever management hauled them both in. 

They were exhausted and ill when they 
reached land, and Irene fainted. 


SHARK AMONG — 
THE BATHERS 


A Devonshire Surprise 
HOW IT WAS SHOT AND LANDED 


A shark has suddenly made its appear- 
ance in the midst of a party of bathcrs 
at Croyde Bay, North Devon. It was 
over seven feet long, and the bathers lost 
no time in darting to the shore, safe, but 
sadly scared. 

As luck would have it, there chanced 
to be present a courageous and resource- 
ful man in the person of Mr. €. T. 
Cuss, assistant manager of the great 
Swindon locomotive works, and Mr. 
Cuss hada gun. He had the sea to him- 
self, he and the shark; and as the 
shark could not come out to him, he 
went in to the shark. 

The man-eater could not have been 
much afraid, for it kept its place until he 
was able to take a good aim and get home 
a fatal shot. Then five men got thc 
|Shark ashore, and it was packed c‘! 
to Swindon to be stuffed and placed in 
the Mechanics’ Institute there. 


Fishermen of Penzance 

Sharks inhabit warm seas, so that 
they cannot come to England, it has been 
said; but we have warm seas in summer 
{and the sharks come to them, only re- 
tiring to warmer deeps when the waters 
chillin the autumn. Fishing was much 
interrupted during the war, and fisher- 
men assured us, during the hot weather 
of last year, that our seas held more 
sharks than were ever known before. 

There are innumerable instances of 
sharks in British waters, and mans 
a swimmer who has thrown up his hanes 
and gone down, a supposed victim to 
cramp, has probably been seized by an 
unscen shark, 

Only seven years ago the Penzance 
pilchard fishery was suspended owing to 
the presence of these sea pirates, foui 
white sharks, each between 20 and 30 
feet long, continually attacking fisher- 
men and destroying their nets. At last 
a naval officer went out and shot them 

He knew how to deal with them, 
for he had met sharks off the west 
coast of Africa, where he helped to 
kill one which was found to contain a 
hand with two rings on the fingers. 


A BRITISH EMPIRE WAR 
All in the Day’s Work 


Wherever the frontiers of civilisation 
and semi-savagery meet there are sure 
to be little wars, for the uncivilised man 
is first of all a fighting animal. 

While Europe, Eastern Asia, Africa, 
and all the seas have been resounding 
with the Great War, one of the customary 
little wars has been going on uyhearil 
at the fringe of the British Empire. 
The scene of it has been the northern 
| part of the penne of Further India, 

where two tribes, the Chins and the 
Kukis, broke out in rebellion nearly 
two years ago. 

The Burma Military Police and 
Assam Rifles have been ever since 
reducing them to submission, and, after 
driving 750 miles of bridle paths through 
their almost impenctrable jungles, have 
brought order and peace to 6000 square 
miles of territory. Only when this work 
is finished do we hear of it at all; it 
has been just a part of the ordinary 
day’s work in the British Empire. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS WOULD ENCIRCLE 
THE EARTH 

Last year no fewer than 337 railway 
servants were killed in the Unite 
Kingdom by accidents, and 2716 were 
injured. The official report giving these 
figures also gives the length of railway 
in the United Kingdom as 23,709 miles. 
* As most of this consists of double 
lines—an up and a down track—tho 


But | total mileage over which a train could 


she was soon revived, and the crowds|go was 40,808 miles, or, including 


of holiday makers went wild over her, 
with her Grace Darling spirit of heroism 


and endurance. Digitize 


Sidin 5,867 miles, more than enoug) 
to nike soe) : CS the earth 
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“QUEER HAPPENINGS |THE MILL THAT DID| PRO 


ON A CITADEL 


The Children's M ewspaper 


August 30, 1919 


NOT STOP 


Little Gammarus and | Howtheydo Things in Yorkshire 


His Big Appetite 
EATING TILL HIS SKIN CRACKS 


By a Laberatory Correspondent 

One of the most useful scientific laboratories 
in the United Kingdam is the Marine Labor- 
atory at Plymouth, and the Children’s News- 
paper has appointed a correspondent who will 
tell us what they are doing there. 

There is a very interesting little 

fellow we are now experimenting with 
in the Marine Laboratory on the Citadel 
Hill at Plymouth. Its name is 
Gammarus Chevrenxi, and it belongs to 
a very large group called Amphipoda, 
from the Greek words meaning ‘ both 
feet,” for it has swimming as well as 
walking feet. 
_ Amphipods are found everywhere— 
in Polar seas under the ice, in the 
tropics, up high in the mountains, in 
riversand lakes, Blind ones live in caves 
and wells ; and in the sea they swarm 
in myriads and form food for fishes. 


Little Dustman of the Beach 

Some make nests in seaweed; some 
bore tunnels in piers and wharves. 

As a tule, they are useful animals. 
The sandhopper, which belongs to the 
group, keeps the beaches clean, and acts 
as the little dustman of the seashore by 
clearing away all the refuse thrown up 
by the tide. If you tum over anv heap 
ot rubbish, you will find swarms of them 
busily devouring it. 

Gammaris Chevveuxi comes front a 
salt marsh, The mother Gammarus 
lays 50 or 60 eggs at a time, and carries 
them about in her pouch until they 
hatch. When the young ones are a day 
old, she opens the pouch, and they 
swim away on their own. They eat and 
eat until their skins get too tight, and 
then they throw off the oll skin and 
grow a new one. 


Throwing Off His Coat 

It is very interesting to watch one 
doing this. It gets into a sheltered place 
under the seaweed, and begins to make 
tremulous jerking movements. The 
skin cracks across just behind the head, 
the animal arches itself up, and with a 
sudden movement squeezes the tail end 
ot its body out of the crack, and then, 
with one or two jerks, it frees its head 
and the two front pairs of legs. The new 
skin is quite soft and crumply, but it 
soon swells out and hardens. This 
moulting takes place every three or four 
days, until the little creatures are 
grown up; then about every month. 

The eye of Gammarus is made up of 
numbers of lenses, the number increas- 
ing with each morlt until there are 
about 60 lenses in all. In the wild 
Gammarus, the eyes are always black, 
but we once got some with red eyes, so we 
began experiments with them to see 
what colour the eyes of the children 
would be. We found that black-eyed 
fathers and mothers always had black- 
eyed children, and red-eyed fathers and 
mothers always had red-eyed children, 


Black-Eye and Red-Eye 

Then we took a black-eyed father and 
a, red-eyed mother, and what do you 
think happened ? 1) their childten had 
black eyes ! 

But, although these children look 
exactly like their black-eyed parent, 
they are really different ; they are what 
we call hybrids—a mixture of black and 
red, and the difference comes out in 
their own children. If we take a hybrid 
father and a hybrid mother, out of every 
four of their young, there will be three 
black-eyed and one red-eyed ; that is 
to say, one black-eyed like the grand- 
father, two black-eyed like the parents, 
and one red-eyed like the grandmother. 

The first 1004 young that were 
hatched from hybrid parents were 753 
black-eyed and 251 red-eyed, and this 
entirely agrees with the discovery of the 
monk Mendel, which scientists call 


CARRYING ON DURING THE 
COAL STRIKE 


The coal strike in Yorkshire, through 
which the miners lost millions of pounds 
in waves, must be counted among the 
disasters of industry in these unsettled 
times. But it is the way of men to 


| bring good out of evil, and it is an ill | 


wind indeed that blows no good at 
all in Yorkshire. 

Seores of workshops and mills were 
closed down for want of coal while the 


miners were on strike, but there was one | 


near Jeeds who was not 
He never will be beaten. 


mill-owner 
to be beaten. 


He is one of the men who were made to | 


leap over barriers and overcome what- 
ever trouble creeps their way. 

As his stock of coal went down the 
molecules of our Yorkshireman’s brain 
bestirred themselves and spun round 
faster, and a bright thought came to 
him. He made a piece of apparatus 
that would fit inside a boiler and spray 
tar. Iie bought up hundreds of tons 
of tar and burned them in the boiler 


in place of coal. He kept his mill going | 


every Uay, and it has never stopped, and 
the result of his experiment has been 
to prove that the tar is nearly twice 
as efficient as the coal, considering the 
cost of both. 

We understand that his telephone 
bell has been ringing for days without 
stopping, and there are many people 
who want to know about the coal- 
tar spray. There will be manv more, for 
new ideas have a way or solving old 
problems. What we like best, however, 
13 the brain that thinks them out. 


A BRAIN AT ITS BEST 


Interesting Government 
Experiments 


A very interesting experiment has 
just been tried by the National In- 
surance Commission. The Commission 
has a Medical Research Committee 


attached to it, and the Committee has |} 


just been trying some experiments as 
to the results ot alcohol on work, The 
results are very striking. 
The experiments lasted some weeks, 
and the Committee chose typewriting 
— ——— 


} 


Littie Gammarus, Six Times His Natural Size. 
See Next Column 


as a test. Is a typist who does not 
touch alcohol more accurate than a 
typist who does ? That was the ques- 
tion they set out to solve. 

They tested eight men and five 
women, and found that, however little 
alcohol the typists took, the result was 
sure to be more mistakes. It became 
quite easy to tell what the typist had 
been dnnking by the number of errors 
in the typescript. 

Dr. H. N. Vernon, who conducted the 
experiments, says that, while very 
moderate quantities of alcohol may. 
reduce manual skill, they can seldom, 
if ever, improve it, and if taken on an 
empty stomach it must quite appreciably 
reduce the skill. The end st it all is 
that if workers must ase alcohol it is 


“ Mendel’s Law of Heredity.” E. W.S. | better to use it after their work is done. 
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Youngest Australian in 
the War 


A PATHETIC STORY 


The youngest Australian soldier to 
enlist was Ernest V. Lee. He spent 
his 15th birthday in France. He went 
right through the war, and returned 
to Australia. 

Emest was the son of Mr. H. Lee, of 
| Greville Farm, Mossiface, in Victonia, 
and was at school when war was declared. 
He tried to enlist then, but was hunted 
away as his short pants betrayed his 


|age. He got work at a grocery store, 
‘and with his first fortnight’s wages i 
trie 


| bought a pair of long trousers an t 
|again. His parents refused to let him 
go, but Ernest went without permission, 
}enlisted under another name, and gave 
| his age as 19. 
The Minister for Defence was moved 
|in the matter, and for two years efforts 
| were made to bring the boy back. 
When he returned it was found that 
the training had developed him into a 
man and he received a Stirring welcome. 
Aiter two months he again enlisted, and 
was again rejected, but he interviewed 
the State Commandant who sent him to 
|Duntroon Military College, where he 
was trained as an officer. 
Subsequently he went out to join his 
pbrother Jack, who was on duty in 
| Europe, but, although both brothers 
| were together in France, they did not 
;meet. One day Ernest went on leave 
|to Paris, and there he learned of his 
|brother’s death seven hours before. 
Ernest remained in the Army, and 
came through the war successfully. 
/Then he went home again to Australia, 
and a few weeks ago this fine boy, 
}with this prond record behind hin, was 
jaccidentatly drowned at Bruthen. in 
| his native siate of Victoria. His cicath 
has aroused widespread sorrow. 


RICHEST COUNTRIES 
America Easily First 
NATIONAL & PERSONAL WEALTH 


A very clever Statistician, Dr. J. C. 
|Stamp, shows us what the great 
| nations of the world were worth when 
| the war began. 
| Jf€ we put them in order accorjing to 
| their total wealth in roig,, the first 
seven are: 

United States .. 


£42,000,00,900- 


Germany +. £16,550,000,000 
woe =e “” 
United Kingdom —_ £1. 4,500,000,009 
France .. ..  £F2,000,000,000 


..  £12,000,000,00. 
| Austria-Hungary £6,200,000,000 
Italy oe oe £4,480,000,000 
But if we ask which are the richest 
seven countries measured by the amount 
of wealth per person we get a very 
different result. These are the coun- 
tries and the amount of wealth for each 
person in them. 


Russia .. 


United States rey | 
Argentina .. Ae (340 
Umted Kingdom ; $ a3 
Australia £318 
France es a £393 
Canada ts ve -« £300 
Germany .. is £244 
| 


lt is very surprising to see one oi the 
world’s new countries, Argentina, second 
in this list. Indeed, in these seven 
richest countries, measured in this way, 
are three new lands, Argentina, .\us- 
tralia, and Canada, 

The United States heads the list by 
either way of measurement, and the war 
has certainly increased her lead, because 
she was untouched by the fearful con- 
flict under which Europe has sufiered. 


£ 4,600,000 AND. 4,000,000 TONS 
The total loss of coal through the 
Yorkshire strike is reckoned at about 
4,000,000 tons, and the loss to miners 
in wages was about 44,000,000, 


that our own sun has a pulse li 
and varies regularly in its brightness, 
though very slightly. : 
older than our sun, seem as if they were 
dying down and flickering up again into 
zreater brightness every now and then. 
But the changing light of Mira Ceti 
is not due to a companion comung 
between it and our eyes; it is a type 
of star which blazes up at long inter- 
vals into a genuine conflagration— 
as if some giant were heaping fuel on a 
bonfire. 
for centuries at regular intervals of 332 
days. 
ae fs 1639, and it is rather strange that 
Al-Sufi, the Arabian astronomer who 
first described the constellation of the 
** Whatle,’”’ does not pues Mira Ceti.'- 
Bat ft is supposed that the star may 
have been ae one of its extin ished 
periods when he was looking at the con- 
stellation, for Mira goes right out of 
sight when at its dimmest, though at its 
best it is easily seen by the naked eye. 


es a a 


UD BOY GOES | LIKE A GIANT'S 


BONFIRE 


Star that Blazes Up Once 


a Year 


REVOLVING LIGHTS OF THE SKY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

In all those groupings of the stars 
which from time immemorial have been 
called constellations there is always at 
least one star known to fame by its 
briliancy, or colour, 
strange about it. 

There is one constellation known as 
Cetus, the “ Whale,’”? which would not 
be at all remarkable if it did not contain 
a star called Mira, or Mira Ceti, the 
“ wonderful star of the whale,” which 
has been known for thousands of years. 

It is one of the kind of stars known as 
variable ; that is to say, its light flashes 
out and grows brighter and brighter till 
it attains full brilliancy, and then it 


or something 


S$ to wane again, very like the re- | 


volving light of a lighthouse seen at sea. 


Star that Blinks Every Seven Years 
These variable stars are like revolving 
lights in another way ; 
uickly and some slowly. 
Algol, the famous Demon Star—so- 
called, as Sir Robert Ball used to say, 
because it winks!—grows dim and 
grows bright again in eight hours, and 
does so every three days. But there is 
another variable star which was found 
some ten years ago in the constellation 
of Perseus, where the A 
stars come from, and whic 
every seven and a half years. 
You may naturally suppose that these 
revolving lights o n 
changed in their brightness from dil- 
ferent reasons, and you will be right. 
Some of them, like Algol, become par- 
tially extinguished because they take in 
compariy with them in their journey 
through space, a dark companion re- 
volving round them, which, when it 
comes between us and them, cuts off 
part of their light. 
others which lose their brightness— 
sometimes swiftly and sometimes slowly, 
sometimes regularly and sometimes in 


spasms—from unknown reasons, | 
Every 332 Days. 


some revolve 
For example, 


st shooting 
blinks only 


the sky becomc 


But there are , 


Some of the variable stars seem to 
havea regular pulse in their fires ; and we 
may say that some astronomers believe 


e like that, 
Other stars, much 


Mira Ceti has been doing this 
It was first proved to be doing 


Twenty Days Late 


As it grows dimmer it grows redder ; 
and it may be seen doing that just now, 
for it should lately have reached its 
brightest. That is not quite certain, 
however, for what makes Mira Ceti most 
peculiar to astronomers is that, though 
they know exactly how many days it 
onght to take to grow bright and dim 
again, it is sometimes 20 days too soon, 
or 20 days late. 
puactu 
y from us at the rate of nearly 4° 
miles a second, we know for certain that 
many generations yet: will ses ite fres 
lighted once every yar, without fait, 


Otherwise, it is a most 
star, and though it is hurrying 
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THE WAY OF THE FLYING TRAVELLER—PROBABLE AIRWAYS ROUND THE WORLD 


Cy world-map shows this week the 
great air-routes that will probably be- 
come the regular airways round the earth. 
In a few months we may be able to 
travel by air to New York, South Africa, 
and Australia, at fourpence a mile. 

Inspired by the great Atlantic suc- 
cesses of the R 34, Messrs. Vickers, the 
most powerful sritish armament- 
makers, hope to arrange a world-wide 
air liner service, with a capital of millions. 

Such a service would bring every 
important city in the world within ten 
days’ voyage from London. Lisbon 
would be the main traffic junction for 
the Atlantic, and Cairo the principal 
junction for Capetown and Sydney. The 
Atlantic route will run from London to 
Lisbon and the Azores, for New York 
and San Francisco; and from Lisbon to 
Sierra Leone, on the West African coast, 
for Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. 

On the Lisbon-Azores line, the fogs of 
the northern Atlantic will be avoided. 
New York will be reached in two and 
a half days, San Francisco in four 
and a half, Cairo in one and a half, 
Colombo in Ceylon in four and a half, 
Australia in seven days, and Capetown 
in five and a half days, including a stop 
at Nairobi, ite East African junction. 


Wit Sy CANADA 5, 


Aeroplane ingules, o:- os, ccticee 
Seaplane routes 
Airshi ip routes 


British Empyre 


This map shows the suggested main “a 
flying routes around the world, and 
1 3ritish Empire. 
up ol 
airship and 


their relation to the 

The table shows the quickening 

travel effected by the 
the aeroplane 


oR the new British airships, with a 

15,000-mile range, fewer aerodromes 

and landings are necessary, so that the 

cost of travel is considerably reduced. 

The speed of the new airships, moreover, 

will be about five times as great as that 
of the ordinary passenger liner. 

The new airships will have saloons, 
cabins, promenade decks, and a smoke 
room, and will travel at a cruising speed 
of sixty miles an hour, with two or more 
engines left unworked as a reserve. 

Mails will be carried at the rate of 
threepence an ounce. The fare from 
London to New York will be £50 single, 
and from London to Australia £143. 

Arrangements are being made for a 

3ritish aerial mail service between 
Egypt and India, with Cairo and 
Ixarachi as postal aerodromes. 

As the great princes of India are 
becoming keenly interested in aviation, 
routes may soon be opened for mail 
services which will develop into light 
cargo and passenger lines. 

The Indian climate is gencrally 
marked by clear air and light winds, 
and in the winter season, when Tibet 
and Siberia block the northern airway 
from China to Europe, India provides 
perfect flying weather for nine days out 
of ten. There are, however, special 
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engineering problems awaiting solution 
in order to make the airway from Egypt to 
India as good in summer as winter. 

It is first necessary to invent engines 
that will not overheat under tropical 
conditions, and then to construct metal 
machines that can stand the great 
dryness of the atmosphere, and to find 
wing fabric that can survive extremes of 
both heat and cold, and escape the 
destructive effect of intense sunlight. 
eae British Empire, with its great 

tropical possessions, has to meet 
peculiar difficulties in flying over thou- 
sands of miles of scorching desert and 
steaming jungle. It was India that helped 
to solve the problem of keeping an air 
engine working in the extreme cold of 
great altitudes, for from Indian castor 
oil was obtained a lubricant that would 
not freeze on the top of Mount Everest. 
This made Polar flying possible. 

Probably it will be an all-metal ma- 
chine, with very thin metal surfaces and 
engines protected against overheating, 
that will regularly connect England, 
Egypt, India, Malaya, and Australia wi-h 
branch lines through Africa to the Cape. 

FTER half a year’s experiments in 
peacefulair travelling, the different 
work of aeroplanes and airships has 
become clearly marked. 
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The Traveller’s Time-Table in the Flying Age 


The small machines will mostly bé 
used for short express flights to dis- 
tances of about 300 miles. The great 
airships will be employed in crossing 
oceans and in long overland flights. 

The Aircraft Manufacturing Company, 
the largest private aerial enterprise at 
present in the world, is beginning oper- 
ations by a daily commercial service of 
express machines between London and 
Paris. The flight will usually be made 
in 2} hours overadistance of 250 miles, 
There will be emergency landing grounds 
on the way and relief aeroplanes at fixe 
points, with weather-signalling stations 
to help airmen by day and night. 

In course of time the London-Paris 
service will be extended to Rome and 
other great cities on the mainland, but 
the main thing is to make the first 
English and French commercial airway 
a regular, secure, and profitable success. 
The aeroplane is easily the fastest vehicle 
in the world, and is likely to remain so. 
Besides connecting important cities at a 
speed of two miles a minute or more, it 
will become the feeder to the great air- 
ship lines that will carry passengers 
from continent to continent. 

Short plane flights and long airship 
voyages will be the general rute. 
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ROUTE QOUICKEST posit NOW AIR TIME * 
London to Calcutta......Sea and rail 8000 1 21 days 90 hours Aug. This Week in History 
London to Cairo........ TR: iil and sea 2150 n Te Sat .auel a5 7 days 36 hours 31. John Bunyan died at London, 1688 
London to Yokohama ....By Siberian Railwz vy 7500 miles...15 days 7 days Sept. 1. Transvaal annexed to Great Britain, 1900 
London to Vancouver... .Sea and rail 5500 miles Sree 14 days 4 days 2. Great Fire of London began, 1666 
London to Buenos Aires ..By sea 6250 miles ......about 25 days 5 days 3. Oliver Cromwell died, 1658 
London to Ca wn ...-By sea 6000 miles..........-- 17 days 5 days 4. French Republic established in 1870 
Lo ndon to Melbourne :...By sea 11,150 miles -....... 6 weeks 7 days 5. Malta captured by British, 1800 
Round the Wi World... feet baiRG 29,000 miles -about 14 weeks 21 days 6. May‘lower sailed from Plymouth, 1620 


WORLD MAP - MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING OF ENGLAND - MEN WHO BEGAN AMERICA 


OHN Bunyan, who was born at Bun- 
J yan’s End, Elstow, near Bedford, in 
1628, was a working-class Englishman 
whose name has resounded throughout 


the world. 

In early life he was a tinker, like his 
father before him, and had very little 
education till they put him in prison 
for twelve years for preaching. 

His strong, active, shrewd, and humor- 
ous mind there played a great part. 
Not able to speak with his voice, he 
spoke with his pen, and wrote, in a 
plain style easily understood, the Pil- 
grim’s Progress and other religious 
books that have been. read ever since. 
In all he wrote more than fifty books, 
but it is the Pilgrim’s Progress by which 
he will for ever be remembered. 

After his early manhood Bunyan was 
a minister. He had educated himself, 
and in his writing he unites great sim- 
plicity with a kind of romantic beauty 
that appeals irae to the unlearned 
and to the finesf literary taste. 

It was really a great blessing that 
bigoiry thrust this good man into a 


prison, and gave him time to write books 
that are living centuries after his per- 
secutors are forgotten. 
LIVER CROMWELL, who might have 
been king of England if he had 
said ‘‘ Yes’ to an invitation, and who 
was, greater than any English king 
except Alfred, William the Conqueror, 
and Edward I, and perhaps was even 
greater than any of these, rose, by his 
natural force o character, out of the 
ranks of the country gentlemen,’ to be 
the conqueror of the English cavaliers, 
the Scots, the Irish, and the English 
Parliamentarians, _— 
He also gave his country a. roremost 
place in the councils of Eurupe. Crom- 
well was not a revolitionist but a 
British Imperialist, who believed in 
popular government, but kept a firm 
hand on the reins in a time of change. 
He rescued Great Britain from civil 
war by winniiyg the war. Then his 
difficulty was to rule in an orderly 
way when the cquntry was buzzing with 
hot-headed fanatics of all kinds. Sept. 
3, when Cromwell died, was his great 


day. On it seven years before he had 
won the battle of Worcester, and the year 
before that the battle of Dunbar. 
Ae simple sailing of the Mayflower 

from Plymouth, England, to New 
Plymouth on the Massachusetts coast, 
was one of the mightiest events in the 
story of the world. 

“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
and grow for ever, and for ever.” The 
echo of that embarkation, rolling from 
soul to soul and ever growing, came back 
reverberant when American soldiers be- 
gan to land, nearly 300 years later, 
the old Plymouth, men of the New 
i returning to redress the balance 
of the Old World in the name of the free- 
dom that had been the cherished watch- 
word of their far-off emigrant forefathers. 
The Mayflower was a little ship carrying 
102 people, who were the forerunners of a 
nation that now numbers a million for 
each person in that little company of 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

The men of the Mayflower went forth 
to build a State on the foundation -of 
liberty of conscience, and, through much 


tribulation, made the land which now is 
the American Republic a shrine for 
that lofty and purifying idea. 
HERE is but one “ Great Fire ”’ in 
English history, namely, that which 
began in Pudding Lane in the City of 
London on Sept. 2, 1666, at one o’clock 
in the morning, and, in five days, swept 
over. 400 streets, consumed 88 churches, 
with the old St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
levelled four of the City gates, and licke 1 
up more than 13,000 houses. 
The fire, regarded for the moment a3 
a calamity, was a blessing in disguise. 
It cleansed the city of the germs of th: 
Great Plague of the year beforg, and of 
wretched slums that were the reeding- 
grounds of disease, and allowed th: 
scale of the new buildings to be suite:] 
more closely to the needs of an age of 
growing commerce. 
Sir Christopher Wren a much in- 
fluence over the rebuilding of the ruined: 
city, his masterpiece_being the present 
6 fe cathedral’ of. St. Paul’s—a far 


finer_ monument ‘to |the fire than the 


Monument itself t ase Soe. 2 
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Work, ‘for the Night 
is Coming 


If a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat. Wars are fought and lost 
and won and their history lies in 
dust; but Truth remains. 


We have lived through these great 
years. We have seen great spectacles 
of triumph and defeat, we have seen 
the heart of man bowed down and 
lifted up, we have seen the midnight 
of disaster break with the dawn of 
hope and rise to the noon of victory ; 
but nothing have we seen more won- 
derful than this—that through all 
these stirring times, while the visible 
powers of nations rocked and reeled 
about us, the invisible powers behind 
this world remained the masters of 
our lives, 

They rule us always. The belief in 
right, the faith in justice, the hope of 
a great glory that awaits mankind— 
these things are more than all the 
possessions of these who put their 
trust in kings. 

The greatest material power on 
earth was ready for its hour five 
years ago. Its guns were clicked, its 
swords were drawn, you could hear 
the tramping of its million feet; if 
ever Brute Force had the power to 
rule mankind its chance was then, 
for the world was taken unawares, 
the powers of Liberty were sleeping. 


But then there rose against Brute 
Force the barrier of the Invisible 
Forces. It rose like a wall in the path 
of the German Army. The things that 
are seen were coming on, but the 
things that are unseen were in their 
path and nothing could remove them. 

What we see is Matter, but even 
Science, which makes up its mind{ 
very slowly, is beginning to believe 
that Faith is right, after all, and that | 
behind all matter is something more 
wonderful still, and infinitely more 
powerful, | 

So there is, It is the power of God ! 

! 


working behind the visible world, ! 
working through all these things we 
see about us, and ordering them to} 
some certain ‘end. 

Why do we think of these things 
now ? Because once more the ever- 
lasting truth is flashed across our lives 
that men must obey the law of life or 
perish. “If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” ‘They are just 
a few words from the Bible, but they 
are a Rock of Gibraltar on which the 
safety of Europe and America and 
Asia and Africa and Australia_rests, 
and they are the words that Europe 
must remember now if she is not to 
perish in this hour of victory. 


If we do not work we cannot eat, 
for we shall have no food, Famine 


is staring aghast across Euro We 
er killed millions of men wasted 


millions of tons of precious thin 
and the destruction of War must 
followed by the construction of Peace. 

‘here is food enough for a little 


"and it can = made to, £0 
meee 
"ten bo afk and oo 
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The Children’ $ Newspaper 


renee mY wnDow 
The Peace of a Garden 
Te AY was a very interesting remark of 
Lord Robert Cecil's, whose reputa- 
tion in the nation has steadily increased 
in the last few years. 

Our British love of flowers, says Lord 
Robert, is remarkable among the nations 
of the world. He thinks it is a type 
and product of our civilisation, because 
this country has had a greater share of 
the blessings of foreign and domestic 
peace than any other country. 

We like the picture of our country 
garden of peace. Ii the Kaiser 
haye loved a garden, if he could 
have sought and found his pleasure 
there instead of on a battlefield, how 
much suffering and sin the world might 
have been saved ! 


as a 
could 


Who Has Lost a Fortune ? 
if AVE you forgotten the thousand 
pounds you have in the bank, or 
the box of jewels you deposited there ? 
Many people have. 

One of the great London banks has 
been giving evidence before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and it has accounts 
amounting to £140,000 that have been 
forgotten for years and are not expected 


to be claimed. One of them is 150 
years old. The bank has also over a 
hundred boxes of plate or jewels or 


not expected to be claimed. 

A strange thing is memory, but we 
can all be glad that people can afiord 
to forget their balance at the bank. In 
one case a balance was claimed after 34 
years, and in another after 79, and people 
often ca]l at the bank, apparently mad, 
about some long-lost balance. What 
a curious world it is! 


documents 


Proverb of the Day 


To those who keep up prices by buying fine 
clothes: 

A monkey remains a monkey though dressed 
in silk 


Mr. Coreuaibare Rhododendrons 

rt is told of Mr. Carnegie that he 
loved flowers, and we have no doubt 
that in the last few years of his life, 
when his health gave way and he could 
not come back home to Scotland and his 
Highland castle, his flowers would give 
him more pleasure than all his millions. 
It is said that once a boy rendered 
Mr. Carmmegie a special service, and the 
grateful man marked his thankfulness 
by giving the*boy two of the finest 
@} rhododendrons in his garden. We hope 
he liked them, but we fear he would 
have thought much more of Mr, 
Carnegie if he had given him two of the 

finest sovereigns * his pocket ! 


T HE EDITOR’S TABLE 


@  @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the eradle of the journalism of the world 
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Two Banners 

onopy will like those two banners 
= carried? in a procession at High 
Wycombe. One had on it “ 1914— 
your country needs you,” and the 
other had on it, *“ 1919—nobody wants 
you.” Jt is somebody's duty to make 
every man and woman and boy and 
girl understand that they are wanted 
now, when the need for true héarts 
and ready hands is as great as in‘ the} 
darkest hours since 1914. } 


® } 


| 
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They Shall Beat Their Swords into 
Ploughshares 
ig | 

The Value and the Cost 
HAT is a very clever saying sot | 
New York by one of its news- 
papers—‘‘ Surely New Yorkers know 
the cost of everything and the value of ; 


nothing.’ And surely there never was 
atime when the cost of anything had | 
so little relation to its value. Every 
day we pay a shilling for something 


worth a penny, and nations pay millions 
for things worth nothing. 

Perhaps one of the great lessons of 
these hard times will be that when they 
are over we shall begin to appreciate | 
great difference between the 
value and the little word 


the very 
little 
cost. 


word 
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SAFETY FIRST | 
Eyes Right | 


August 30, 1919 
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A Friend Who Pleaded for 
the Birds 


The friends of birds, the loveliest and 
{reest of created things, will be glad to 
hear that the interests of Nature's air- 
children were represented at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. ; 

We are now reaching the part of the 
year when birds begin to take their — 
adventurous half-yearly flight to other — 
lands, Where they all go, when, and 
how, at what height, with what swiftness, 
under what guidance, are matters Min 
re much observation ; but 
who has watched them is aware that 
they arrive tamed by weariness and ex- 
| haustion, after making their way from 
island to island, and taking bold ‘heed: 
lands as their landmarks. 

Heligoland is such a conspicuous land- 
mark, and some kind statesman, whose 
name has not been disclosed, wished to 
give Heligoland back to Germany, after 
the fortifications have been destroyed, 
oa the condition that Germany should 
protect the tired birds that use it as a 
resting-place on their overseas route. 
In the past they have been slanghtered 
by thousands in their helpless weariness. 

The other members of the Conference 
were sympathetic, but President Wilson 
thought Germany should not be dietated 
to in such a manner, and in the end 
the proposal was dropped. 

We wish the President had been as fond 


| of the litle birds as of the little peoples. 


Tip-Cat 
report: ‘‘ American bacon 


\ ARKET 
;+ remains on the quiet side and in- 


| clined to be easier.’’ We understand that 
the man who ate some is taking a turn. 
® ® @ 
Physical force: Quinine and_iron. 
® ® ® 


Sir William Osler regrets that there 
are virtues not worth having. They 
usually belong to people who are willing 
| to be good for nothing. 


® 
Miners, in * judge 
Greenwell's opinion, 
are the best-paid men. 
in England. Now 
yethe Lord Chancellor 
will be discontented. 
® ® 
Made to measure: 
Milestones. 


® ® 

The Prime Minister, 
according to the 
papers, spoke the 
other day witha 
voice of much” fuller 
volume. He must 


When you step off the 
kerb to cross the road 


Eyes Left 
When you reach the 
middle of the road 


You will then see all the 
traffic coming towards you. 


BS 
Overheard at a Station 

One young lady is evidently much 
perturbed by our doctor's netes on 
Powdered Noses, She has one. 

She and her brother stood with their 
mother at a station, looking up at the 
Editor’s house on the hill, and this is 
what was said : 

Mother ; 


: Yes; I hate that thing. 
}_ it’s so instructive. 
“ie it—and I'm 


Doesn't the Editor of the } 


have been bringing 
his opponsnis 4 book. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTs TO KNOW 
How to keep cool 


Capita} punishment: The inteiie 
tax. 
® ® ® 
Sir Charles Sykes has been explaining 
why clothes afe dear, His ex ion 


jis that they cost so much, 


& 
The Meanest Man 


t Zoom is a meaner man than the 


profiteer who sold victory sibbon ~ 


to the victory men at one | an 


inch. He was in a post office when a o 


soldier who had lost his. arm 


ek ee ee 


. ol 
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GLOOMY FOREST 


A LIVE OKAPI REACHES 
EUROPE 


Creatures Hidden in Africa for | 


Centuries 
RAREST ANIMAL KNOWN 


By Our Natural Historian 

We have in London to-day one of the 
greatest of natural history treasures, a 
young gorilla, which is almost certain to 
die ; we have missed the very greatest 
animal treasure, a young okapi, which 
is almost certain to live. 

The okapi may live because it has 
been slowly acclimatised, reared by 
hand for three years by Madame 
lLandaghem, near its native swampy 
forest in the Congo, where the lady’s 
husband is an officer of the Congo medi- 
cal service. Our Zoo has had at least 
six young gorillas, brought from their 
steamy home, and each has died 
through lack of slow acclimatisation. 

The only way to get a_ healthy 


gorilla in London is to have one caught, } 


and kept for two or three years in its 
own land, and hardened and accus- 
tomed to the food of captivity. Then we 
may bring one to maturity in England. 


King of Hide-and-Seek 


The okapi has had the advantage of | 


such treatment. Jt was caught young, 
artificially fed in its natural climate, 
and reared in health and strength. 
Naturalists hoped it was coming to 


London, but the Belgian lady who has | 
bronght it up has patriotically sent it | 


to Antwerp. 

She has achieved an unparalleled 
feat in rearing this animal, for the 
okapi is the rarest wonder of zoology, 
the king of camouflage and Inde-and- 
seek. It comes of a very ancient family, 
older than the stock from which our 
domestic cattle arose: and the ancient 
giraffe 1s descended trom the old okapi 
ancestors. Sir Harry Johnston, the first 
scientist to describe it, believcs the 
family originated in America, reached 


the East, and then fled into JAfrica, | 
where it hid in security in the great | 
forests of the Congo from antiquity | 


until the 2zoth century. 


First Sighting the Okapi 
Travellers explored the dark conti 
nent north, south, east, and west, but 
they never saw the okapi, though Sit 


from native desenptions of the animal 
He himself read the legends, and deter- 
mined as a boy to find the anal, if it 
existed, and Stanley encouraged him, bid- 
ding him seek the “donkey “ which the 
pigmies told him they caught in pitfalls. 

For the pigmies, themselves unknown 
till Stanley found them, were the only 
people who knew of the okapi. The first 
evidence we had of it was a piece of 
okapi skin, worn by a pigmy as a ban- 
doher, 

The whole lustory of the okapi has 
since been worker! out. !t lives in the 
densest forest, not browsing hke deer 
or cattle, but cating leaves of certain 
plants. Jt has a voice hke a cow, so 
differing from the girafie, which, so far 
as is known, is without a voice. 


Antwerp’s Reward 

Tts food, abundant in the forests, is 
not to be obtained elsewhere, so it was 
thonght to be impossible to bring a 
living okapi to Europe. But Madan-e 
Le hem has done the only thing to 
make this course feasible by accustoming 
her pet to food which can be procured 
in its new home in the Antwerp Zoo. ‘The 
Antwerp Zoo suffered more than any 
other during the war, and when the 


German guns were shelling the city. , its) 


ith the, 
it obtains the rarest) 


wild beasts had to be slain lest the 
among the refugees. 

coming of 

prize m the zoological world. E. A. B. 


SURPRISE FROM A | A Li 


The Children’s Newspaper 


i Europe is threatened with famine ; 
;soare the bees. The Board of Agricul- 
| ture has gone to the rescue of the bee- 
| hives. 

At this time of the year the hives 
| Should have a rich store of honey to 
| take the bees through this winter and 
| next spring, but the larders are almost 
| empty, so empty that the Sugar Com- 
|mission has granted famine rations to 
the bees—ten pounds of sugar per 
hive, which will be issued to beekeepers 
as soon as possible. 

The drought in the early part of the 
summer is largely responsible for this 
state of affairs, for the wild flowers were 
|few and far between, and the clover 
crop in many parts was a failure. Fol- 


) 


TTLE BIT OF SUGAR FOR THE BEE 


lowing on the drought, too, came a cold 
snap, and in cold weather the flowers do 
not secrete so much of the precious 
nectar as they do in warm -weather, 
and so the beekeepers must help their 
little workers if they want honcy next 
year. 

The sugar for the bees will be boiled 
into a thick syrup—half a pint of water 
to one pound of sugar is the usual recipe, 


and thus, from ten pounds of sugar, | 


the bees will get fifteen pounds of syrup. 
The dish of syrup is placed on top of the 
frames in which the cells are built, just 
under the roof of the bive. Some of the 
ration will go to elongate the cells, 
some to feed the larvae, but the rest 
will be stored by the bees for winter use. 


LABOUR WILL STAND BY THE FLAG 


: 


| 


There has been another )opeless 
| litile outburst among the hill tribes 
that encircle the great plains of Hindu- 
stan. This time it is a Baluchi tribe 
that has returned to its old game of war. 
| Many will be surprised at this, for 
Baluchistan has been quiet under 
British influence for a long time, and 
the Baluchis have fought well for us 
during the Great War. 
} But it must be remembered that all 
\¢he hill tribes Jove war, and, through 
| their tribal feuds, live constantly in its 
presence. At any time they may have 
a wrong to avenge, real or imaginary, 
which will require them to go forth with 
a rifle and stalk their enemy like deer. 
With this spirit abroad among men 
who are naturally brave, and recover 
from wounds with amazing rapidity, 
any war-like stir is sure to set the more 
adventurous spirits longing for a fight ; 
and as a successful fight with the British 
produces spoil in rifles, cartridges, and 
other coveted implements of war, it is 
the British upon whem the surprises 
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THE UNREST AMONG THE HILL-MEN 


are sprung in what the hill-man regards 
as sporting adventures. 

Secing that a succession of these war- 
like tribes ring Hindnstan round for a 
thousand miles, and that their means of 
knowing what is going on in the crowded 
world of the Western mations are 
vague and untrustworthy, we must not 
be surprised at outbursis which seem 
to us incredibly foolish and hopeless, 
Beluchis and Afghans, Afridis, Pathans, 


Waziis, Mohmands, Chitralis, and a 
dozen other breeds of hillmen are liable 
at any moment to be seized with a 
desire for adventure, in what they think 


of as the master game of war. 

If we are to understand foreign 
peoples aright, we must know how their 
thoughts and notions of honour and 
right differ from ours. That under- 
standing is necessary with regard to all 


nations, but most of all in regard to 
those who, like ithe hill-men of the 
Indian borderland, are living many 
centuries away from the civilised ideas | worad 
of the twentieth century in Expopeliz cinmay 


———— 


7h 
OUR COUNTRY FIRST 
WORKMEN PATRIOTS 
Defeat of a Very Bad Principle 
NO STRIKE AGAINST THE NATION 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The trade-unionists of the country 
| have shown their customary good sense 
and their high spirit of patriotism by 
rejecting the plan for making all other 
British people act in politics as a few 
think they ought to act. 

This plan, called “ direct action,” 
was to pass by Parliament and dictate 
by force what Great Britain shall do, at 
home and abroad, with the alternative 
that if she did not do it she should be 
starved through strikes. 

It was suggested that the trade- 
unionists, or part of them working at 
businesses on which the life of all the 
nation depends, should say," You must 
do what we want you to do everywhere, 
or we will ruin and starve you all.” 


What the Workmen Claim 


These men, in fact—many of then. 
men we quite agree with in most things 
—set themselves up to be the rulers 
(of the country, and the masters of al! 
other men’s minds, Anything more 
preposterous has never been conceived. 

The working-men generally, however, 
have secn the wrong and folly of it all. 
What they believe*is that they shoul 
have the power to make better terms 
with their employers, They claim the 
jright to sell their labour at an agreed 
rate, or not to sell it at all. 

What they do not ask is the right to 
interfere forcibly in public affairs outside 
the questions beiweea themselves anc 
their employers, They do not claiin 
to step over the head of Parliament and 
dictate our dealings with foreign nations. 


A Danger Removed 
“Direct action,” by striking to 
;compel the Government to do what 
jever: & few people think it should do, 
{ 


would substitute the rule of a class for 
the rule of all, and the wisdom of the 
great majority of our workers has 
;rejected the proposal. A vote was to 
have been taken on the subject by the 
three great industries called the Triple 
Alliance—the railwaymen, the miners, 
}and the transport workers—but the 
| refusal of the transport workers to have 
anything to do with the ballot has 
upset the whole scheme and removed a 
| grave danger to the State, 

| “ Pirect action,” another name for 
| tyrannical violence and disregard ot 
,freedom, has happily been defeated in 
‘the best of all ways—that is, by the 
; steady good sense of the great mass o! 
| the working people of the country, who 
‘would have nothing to do with it. The 
| proper direct action for us all is within 
the law and not outside it. 

) —_—— 


- OUR DAILY BREAD 


Splendid American Wheat 
Crop 


So much of our daily bread comes 
from over the sea that we have to 
look out anxiously for news of foreign 
and colonial wheat crops. 

At Rome there is an International 
Institute of Agriculture which collects. 
information from all countries and 
forms estimates of harvest prospects. 

This institute has just issued a report 
which shows that the autumn wheat 
harvest this year is likely to be “‘ fairly 
satisfactory ”’ as a whole. 

The best news is from the United 
States. There the wheat prospects are 
so good that it is hoped that the 
harvest will yield iour loaves for every 
three loaves of last year, 

We must I that, that will prove 
to be wally 8 hasan: 
owing to the war,.are 


cuit ty be econauriesh 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


Two Men Who Marched With Stanley 


ONE TAKEN AND 


THE OTHER LEFT 


The Expedition to Rescue a Strange 
German From the African Wilds 


FORGOTTEN EXPLORER REMINDS US THAT HE LIVES 


The world has lost a great citizen 
and friend of humanity by the death, 
not long ago, of Mr. Herbert Ward, 
explorer, artist, and sculptor. 

Educated at Mil! Hill, at the age of 
sixteen he sailed in an emigrant ship 
for New Zealand, and was in turn 
sailor, digger, coal and gold miner, 
sail-maker, gymnast in a travelling 
circus, and stock-rider. He returned 
to England at last, but the call of 
adventure was irresistible, and he gave 
up his life to exploring. Then, when 
the great war came, he worked him- 
self to death in France for the good of 
his fellows, aiding the sick, comforting 
the suffering, feeding the hungry. 


When he died he was announced as 
the last surviving officer of Sir H. M. 
Stanley’s expedition to find Emin 
Pasha, but a quiet voice comes from 
Harrow—the quiet, pathetic voice of 
Mr. Rose-Troup—telling us that, ‘I, 
though broken in health, am still 
living.” The names of Ward and 
Rose-Troup are for ever associated 
with that memorable expedition in 
African wilds. 


Dark Days in Sudan 


Sir Henry Stanley’s expedition to 
relieve Emin Pasha, disastrous though 
it was, was a greater feat than his 
quest of Livingstone. Yet a great 
tragedy it all was. 

It arose out of the invasion of the 
Sudan by the Mahdi, the savage native 
ruler, and the over-running of the 
land by his Dervishes. Emin was 
really a German, named Eduard 
Schnitzer, but he had served the Turks, 
embraced their religion, married his 
old master’s widow, and settled in 
I¢gypt, where General Gordon found 
him. Gordon trusted him, and got 
him appointed governor of the equa- 
torial province. The Mahdi rising 
overthrew all order in Upper Egypt 
and the Sudan, led to the death of 
Gordon, and lost the Sudan to the 
flag, until Kitchener reconquered it 
years afterwards. Emin Pasha, estab- 
lished in his province, alone remained 
in possession, but his Egyptians and 
natives were in revolt against him ; so 
a British expedition, with Stanley at 
the head of it, was organised to relieve 
him and bring him away. 


Left Behind 


Stanley entered Africa by the 
mouth of the Congo, exploring un- 
known territory on the way to Yam- 
buya, where he had to divide his 
forces. Here he left the ill-fated rear- 
guard of his expedition, about 400 
men, with Ward and_ Rose-Troup 
among the officers. They were to 
follow, when required, with stores. 


Stanley, with five Europeans and 
384 natives, pushed on for Lake 
Albert Nyanza to meet Emin. The 
way lay through 540 miles of trackless 
forest, through which the sun was 
seldom seen, where, as Stanley said, 
the birds nesting in the tree-tops 
seemed on the roofs of houses fifteen 
storeys high, while he and his followers 
were in the basement. A way had to be 
cut with. axes and billhooks, through 

a_gloomy.and foodless forest, amid 

alln df reptiles and wild animals 


* 
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and insects terrible even to think of; 
with ooze over a foot deep, the soil 
often as treacherous as ice to the bare- 
footed carriers; creek-beds strewn with 
sharp-edged oyster shells, streams 
choked with snags, chilling mist and 
icy rain, thunder-clatter and sleepless 
nights, and a score of other horrors. 


Emin’s ‘Thousand 


Half the native carriers died, and 
when the great lake was reached, 
Emin, with the natural obstinacy of a 
German, remained for three months 
before he would even send boats to 
meet his rescuer. But the irony was 
that he now had to send food to 
Stanley, and it was not until Stanley 
arranged for him to take with him 4 


mob of over a thousand men and) 
women of all sorts that he consented | 


to march away with his deliverer. 


In the meantime dire misfortune | 
rearguard. | 


had overtaken __ the 
Treachery by natives brought about 


the murder of three of the officers, | 


many others died of starvation, and 
when Stanley arrived threc-quarters 
of them were dead or dying. His 


achievement in getting them all, with | 


his own followers and Emin’s crowd, 
alive to the coast was one of the sur- 
prising feats of his career. Emin was 
relicved in 1889, but at Zanzibar he 
left Stanley and went back. 


Worker Cut Off From the World 


Cut off from the: world, he had, | 


through his long years of isolation, 
built up much knowledge of African 
languages, of animal life and botany, 
and made valuable collections of 
.plants and animals ; and on his return 
he continued his work, and tricd to 
spread German influence. But he 
never recovered his old position, and 
one day, as he was marching to the 
coast, he was murdered by Arabs. 

Stanley, if he had not brought Emin 
Pasha back to Europe, brought much 
new knowledge. 


He it was who told the world of the 
existence of the mighty mountain of 
Ruwenzori, of Lake Nyanza, as he 
named it, and, most romantic of all, 
the story of the pigmies. It was on 
this expedition that he discovered 
these marvellous little people of the 
twilight, whose existence had been 
reported from ancient times but never 
proven. Herodotus wrote of the 
pigmies, but no white man ever saw 
them down to Stanley’s day. 


Stirring the German Mind 


The British East African Protect- 
orate also arose from this journey of 
Sir Henry Stanley, and the exploit 
had also the effect of stimulating 
German ambitions, so that Germany’s 
colonising activity may be said to 
have grown out of it too, 


The expedition lasted three years, 
and nearly all the actors in it are gone 
to their rest; but Mr. Rose-Troup 
remains, forgotten by the great world, 
until he himself reminds us that 
he is happily among us. The public 
memory is short, and the heroism, the 
wonder, terror, and tragedy of that 
‘Darkest Africa expedition seem to be- 
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‘tong to an era as far off.as the Armada. 
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in-quite a new light. . . 


CRY FOR HELP AT SEA 


How Wireless Saveda Ship 


OFFICERS IN IRONS AND 
CAPTAIN LOCKED UP 


The rescue from ae of the 
American whisky-ship Mariska by the 
British oil-ship War Khan is the new 
romance of wireless telegraphy. 

The War Khan was bound for Britain 
and the Mariska for France, and both 
were approaching Europe, about forty 
miles apart, when the War Khan picked 
up an urgent S.O.S. message. Then she 
heard no more. Nor was that likely, for 
the wireless operator of the Mariska was 
lying unconscious on the floor of his cabin. 

But, faithful to the noble tradition of 
the sea to carry help to those in distress, 
the captain of the War Khan changed 
his course and steered for the scene, 
where he found the strangest sight. 

The vessel which had called to him 
was drifting aimlessly on the ocean, 


An artist’s picture of the whiripooi in the 
sun which stopped the telegraphs on earth 


her engines stopped, her fires out, her 
wheel untended ; her black crew pros- 
trate with drink in the midst of a litter 
of empty whisky bottles; her captain 
locked in his cabin and battered about 
the head with bludgeons ; her officers in 
irons, and the wireless operator senseless. 

The dangerous drink cargo had proved 
too great a temptation to the coloured 
crew, who had overpowered the officers, 
brutally striking down the captain and 
the wireless operator as soon as he 
had sent his appealing message over the 
waters. It is the way of drink to turn 
men to decd's like these. 

The arrival of a boatload of sober 
British seamen quickly restored’ order ; 
the wounded captain and other officers 
were released, and it was the drunken 
mutineers who went on towards Brest 
in irons to meet their just punishment. 


BOY AND GORILLA 


Strange Mates at the Zoo 


At last a friendly gorilla has been 
found. Hitherto the gorilla has been 
one of the most savage of animals, 
sullen and treacherous, not to be trusted 
even by the most experienced keeper. 

Now one with quite a different dis- 
position is at the London Zoo, lent to the 
Gardens by an officer. Instead of 
regarding mankind bitterly as enemics, 
he evidently values them as friends, and 
particularly a boy who is his companion. 
The two come to the Zoo together in a 
taxi, and go home in the same way. 

The time they spend at the Zoo ina 
large cage is not a performance; it is 
a natural way of passing the time 
pleasantly in each other’s company, but 
the public find it very interesting, for it 
shows the most intelligent of the apes 
See page 12 
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SUN STORMS AND 
EARTH STORMS 


Why the Telegraphs 
Took a Holiday 


SPOT ON THE SUN THAT 
AFFECTED EUROPE 


By Our Scientific Correspondent 


A week or two ago what is called a 
magnetic stormswept the earth, disturb- 
ing Compass needles, interfering with the 
Sensitive instrumentsem ployed in cablin 
or in wireless, and even making itself felt 
on the more solid apparatus used for 
inland telegraphs me telephones, 

For two days the European telegraph 
and telephone system was delayed and 
interfered with, and the“ storm” was the 
worst that has been known in moderna 
times. Sixteen years ago the telegraphs 
and telephones of Western Europe broke 
down for eight hours, and in Geneva the 
tramway refused to work; but such a 
long disturbance as two days has not 
been recorded before. 7 

The effects of the electrigal disturb. 
ances were felt all over the world. In 
Australia a beautiful starry spectacle 
was witnessed in the sky, and all tele- 
graphs and cables were interfered with. 


The Earth Dynamo 
These magnetic storms are much more 
thorough and widespread than a thun- 
derstorm ; and perhaps it is fortunate 
for human beings that they are not 
sensitive to their effects. Their waves— 
if waves they are—pass through us 


| unseen, unheard, unfelt ; but they are 
| of great and real power, nevertheless. 


Science is not quite certain of the 
cause of them, but on the whole opinion 
inclines to the belief that they are some- 
how caused by the sun. The earth is 
itself a great magnet, and as it spins 
round like a dynamo it must create what 


|| is called a magnetic field of immense 
power round about itself. So, of coursc, 


must the sun. 

Now, we know that there are electric 
storms on the sun, They can he seen 
whenever a giant sunspot appears 01 
the sun's disc; for if this spot be ex- 
amined it looks like a great whirlpool. 


Whirlpools of Blazing Gas 

Astronomers who have studied them 
think that these whirlpools of blazing 
gas set up electrical storms of the 
most violent character. It seems reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that when one 
of them is in action it disturbs the 
electrical and magnetic conditions of the 
sun, and that these, acting on the earth, 
set up magnetic storms here. 

So far, all is plain sailing ; but now 
a difficulty arises. It is the awkward 
difficulty that there are often great spots 
on the sun, and therefore often electrical 
storms which do not provoke magnetic 
storms on the earth. Often when the 
sun is most violently agitated the mag- 
netic atmosphere of the earth is calm. 

A way out of this difficulty was 
suggested some years ago by Mr. FE. W. 
Maunder, of Greenwich Observatory. 
and his solution is probably the right one. 
When a great solar storm is in progress 
billions of electric particles are thrown 
out; but these electric particles, which 
may be carried by atoms of the lightest 
solar gases, travel in a straight path 
from the patch of disturbance. 

Unless the earth lies in the line of fire, 
these particles shot out from the sun 
may miss it altogether. In that event 
no electric storm is provoked on the 
earth, but when the sun spot is, so t¢ 
speak, opposite the earth, we get some 
sprinkling of the violent whirlpool which 
isshooting out its electric forces into the 
depths of space. E. S. G. 


PERSIA 


Arrangements have been made by 


which British help will be given to re- 
store the prosperity and independence of 
Persia. British experts will help im the 
government, British officers will main- 
tain order, British a wea will con- 
struct: sailways, and t 
British Joan tohelp {he B 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


INVISIBLE HIGHWAY| THE CRICKETERS OF PEACE YEAR 


afresh so vigorously ? Cricket is a game 
in which the old players linger, and 
It would 


Spiders That Float On 
Gossamer 


SUMMER DAYS IN THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


By Our Country Correspondent 


At this season of the year, when it is 
fine, the air is often filled with f peeves 
floating about in the breeze and glinting 
in the sun, So fine, indeed, is this silk- 
like substance that a single filament of it 
can hardly be seen, but as it floats 
it becomes entangled with other threads, 
and so we are able to distinguish it. 

It is, of course, produced by tiny 
spiders, which float about on the 
gossamer, and it is sup that they 
loose the filament to float upon from 
place to place. 

When out from the spinnerets 
of the ler, this substance is a viscid 
glue, which quickly dries into a fine 
thread, and as we walk in the country 
in autumn we may feel the gossamer 
on our face without its being visible. 


he Hop-Dog 

The brown hairstreak and clouded 
yellow butterflies are on the wing, and 
the caterpillars of the emperor and pale 
tussock moths may be looked for. The 
larva of the emperor moth is cally recog- 
nised by reason of its bright apple-green 
colour and its rows of yellow and pink 
warts, each bearing a tuft of bristles, 
looking like a worn-out paint brush. 
It feeds on willow, apple, heather, black- 
thorn, and bramble, and may be looked 
for on any of these. 

The caterpillar of the palc tussock 
moth is often called by country people 
the ‘ hop-dog,” although it is found 
feeding on the hop far Jess frequently 
than on the hazel, oak, and poplar. Itis 
a very striking and beautiful caterpillar, 
being pale green or orange in colour, 
with hairs of the same colour, and four 
prominent tufts of yellow hair on the 
body, and a long, red tuft behind. 


A Puffball Breakfast 

Funguses are getting more plentiful 
than ever. On trunks and stems we 
may sce a large fan-shaped growth 
of dingy yellow, with brown scales. 
This ts fhe saddle-flap, and is often found 
gtowiag in clusters. 

.Among dead leaves in woods from now 
on till October, a very common fungus is 
the wood woolly foot, reputed to be 
poisonous. Itisin shape like a Japanese 
sunshade, the top being of a dull amber 
and abont two inches in diameter ; and it 
has broad gills and an erect stem, thelower 


part of which is covered with yellowish) 


shaggy filaments looking like wool. 

The most striking fungus 
now is the giant puffball, a large round 
sphere of yellowish white. It cannot 
be mistaken for any other growth. 
Gathered quite fresh, while the flesh is 
white, it is really delicious fried with 
cges and breadcrumbs in plenty of 
fat; and one ball will make a good meal. 


Nuts and Flowers 

Chafinches may be heard singing 
again now, but the stockdove has 
stopped its note. 

Walnuts are almost ready for pickling, 
and barberries are ripe. The scarlet 
fruits of the cuckoopint, known as lords 
and ladies, are very striking by the way- 
side, but are highly poisonous. 
The dainty 
meadow adnan now familiarin meadows, 
like crocuses, but they 
in any way. c.R. 
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NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out successions of green curled 
and Batavian endive, and tie up for 
blanching all that are sutficientiy 
advanced. Draw a little earth to the 
roots of leeks. Plant out successions 
of lettuce in sheltered situations, and 
tie Gl Ppa as they become fit. 

T: cuttings of violas for spring 
flowering, also pentstemons and 
antirrhinums, for the sooner these are 
rooted the more surely will they with- 
stand the winter, 


of all just NATI RAL 


Nobody talks against games today. 
People who have eyes that sce below 
the surface know that the spirit which 

brought our stout- 
hearted country un- 
daunted through the 
most deadly trial she 
> has ever undergone 
{ was the spirit culti- 
7) vated by her fine 
open-air sports. 
Some of the Ger- 
mans may have 
taken more readily 
fp, than our boys to 
Hiteh book-learning, others 
to commercial push, 
but ao country produc’ a finer style of 
all-round manhood’ than 
the British. And the finest 
moulding influence was 
the spirit of our games, 


Among them, a clear 
first, stands cricket. It 
mixes all classes as no 
other gamecan. Itisfrec, 
quite free, from sordid and 
unclean ways. The man | 
who could sell a game of 

5 cricket would 
be found out 
instantly, and 


Hendren 

excluded from the field. It 
is not played as a sensation 
for onlookers. It is played 


f for love of the game, so 
splendid in its varied forms 
of skill, so honourable in its 
tradition of fair and gentle- 
manly contest. ; 


_And so when we, from 
J.T. Tyldesley me to time, glance at the 
progres: of cricket we are, so 
tospeak, feeling the pulse of the nation’s 
manhood. The health of the game is 
much the same thing as the health 
of the national spirit. There were 
croakers who said the game was dying. 
A love of vulgar thrills, they said, was 
leaving it neglected. 
» Buttheywerc utterly 
wrong. As soon as 
the burden of the 
war was lifted from 
our hearts cricket came 
straight back to iis own, 
and now we are following 
the doings of its heroes just 
as keenly as we or our 
fathers followed the Pius 
of W. G. Grace and aed 
jorth, Steel and Studd, and 
Try and Trumper. 
_ Who have been coming to the front 
in the season that started cricket 


are not readily superseded. 
be easy to pick an 
cleven of middle- 
aged men from the 
county teams who 
would hold their 
own against any 
eleven under thirty 
years of age. But 
to be kept healthy 
the game must be 
fed constantly from 
the country’s youth. 
Can we see plain 
signs of recruits who 
tay be regarded as candidates for the 
front rank ? 

Two young cricketers have shown 
great promise and one not so young has 
positively reached the first line. ‘They 
are Gibson, the captain of the Eton 
eleven, and Hill Wood, its slow bowler. 
Gibson is equally strong a3 a batsman 
and bowler; and Hill Wood, who seems 
to have been coached by Mr. 
Wells, who himself was a 
surprise bowler as a boy, and 
now is a master on the 
college staff, bids fair to be 
one of the coming “‘ head ” 
bowlers who succeed by 
skilland thinking, The man 
who has quite reached the 
front rank is D. J. Knight, 
of Oxford and ‘Surrey, a 
batsman whose __ skill, 
strength, and 
style are finely 
balanced. 


These three “ arrivals’ 
belong emphatically to the 
present’ season. Of course, 
the old stagers go on with 
searcely diminished vigour. 
Major Douglas is as good 
all round as ever, and 
players like Hobbs and 
Mead, the Tyldesleys and the 
Gunns 
have been joined by 
Hendren of Middle- 
sex as men liable 
at any time to 
make a hundred or 
so; while Rhodes is 
piling up another 
long score of wickets, 
and jolly George 
Hirst takes no ac- 
count of his fifty 
years, But cricket 
is agamie with plenty 
of room for all, the ambitious schoolboy 
and the man who refuses to be old. 


G. Guna 


FACTS OF THE DAY 
The universe moves to order 
likeaclock Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 


Landon, from Sunday, August 31. 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 6.41am. 614am. 6.19 a.m. 
Sunset... 7-49p.nL 7.45p.m. 7.38 p.m. 
Moonrise.. 12.45 p.m 2.43 p.m. 4.57 p.m. 
Moonset .. 9-48 p.m 11.4 p.m. 1.54a.m. 


Hightide ..66 p.m 7.25 p.m. 41.3 p.m. 


ple or white flowers of the | Moonset: Black figures indicate next day. 


Next 
Week's 
_ Moon 


SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
Other Worlds. There are now no planets 
visible in the evening sky. Although we cannot 
seeher then, Vents is now almost at her nearest 
to the earth, being about 30,000,000 miles away. 


FLYING MEN ROUND BRITAIN 
The way Nine Flying Men went round 
Britain, and what they saw, is fully 
described in the September issue of My 
ine, now ready everywhere, It 
is the best magazine in existence, and 
there will be very few spare copies. 


THE PETIT SALON 
We take the liberty of stealing this little 
picture of the Petit Salon of the French House 
at the Abbey School, Malvern, written by 
Connie Perkins for the School Magazine. 


Bes the ink, bring the books 
To the p’tit salon. 

Bring all and hurry, 

Forward the “ encrier.” 

‘‘Moins de bruit, s'il vous plait,” 

Settle to work, not play, 

For time is short today 

In the p’tit salon. 


Oo” the history book, * 
Leam all the dates therein, 
Then you'll not blunder. 
Ours not to think them dry, 
Ours not to groan and sigh, 
Ours not to weep or cry, 
Ours but to work and try, 
In the p'tit salon. 


prxes to right of them, 
Pianos to left of them, 

Discord and harmony. 

Tout affabilité, 

Tout amabilité, 

Toujours docilité, 

Souvent tranquillité, 

Dans le p’tit salon. 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 
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CAN AMAN FLY WITH- 
OUT AN ENGINE? 


Odd Scene in France 


BICYCLE THAT FLEW FOR 
13 YARDS 
Mr, Gabriel Poulain, a champion 


cyclist of France, has achieved the dream 
of mankind, and flown without an engine. 

He has a special bicycle fitted with 
wings that he can open or close at will. 
On the Boulevard Victoire, in Paris, h+ 
cycled at racing speed, and then opene:! 
his wings and rose about three feet from 
the ground. It was a very short flight, 
only 13 yards, before the bicycle re- 
turned gently to the ground, but it is 
likely to gain for Mr. Poulain a prize 
of {400 which has been for five years 
awaiting the man who could fly ten yare's 
with the use of his own muscles. 

Supporting Mr. Poulain are the expert 
aerial engincers of the Nieuport aero- 
plane makers, who are seriously study- 
ing the problem of enabling men to fy 
by muscular force alone. 


Long Flying Leap 

The achievement of the French 
cyclist ig only the first hop in the air. 

e did not really sustain himself by 
pedalling as he flew, but stored up energy 
while racing along the ground, and used 
this for the long flying leap. For 
thousands of years men have vainly 
tried to ay by fixing wings to their 
bodies, and making the wings flap by 
ropes running to arms and fect. -\ 
pedal working a light propeller on a 
winged bicycle, may prove the best wey 
of using muscular force for flight. 

This is the method upon which the 
Nieuport Company is yo Their 
chief engineer estimates that Mr. Pou- 
lain develops one-third of a horse-power 
with ‘his logs, but this is scarely sutn- 
cient to maintain a winged bicycle in the 
air, with propeller action. 
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FISH FLIES 
A London Dinner by Aeroplane 
FROM PERTH TO PICCADILLY 


There was a very interesting dinner- 
party at a Piccadilly hotel the other 
night. Grouse was served which ha. 
been that morning shot in Perthshire. 

Nothing like that has ever occurre:! 
before. The birds were shot that 
morning 450 miles away, and were 
carried from Scotland to London in 
an Avro aeroplane, pe by Captaia 
Fagin, who left Perth with 60 brace of 
birds at r1 in the morning and reache 
London by 7 at night. 

Manchester is now being fed by aero- 

lane with fish as fresh as if it were 
landed from fishing boats, 


Flying Cargoes to Manchester 

The first fish aeroplane brought a 
cargo of twelve stones of fine fish from 
Fleetwood to Manchester, a distance of 
over 50 miles, in half an hour, The 
best railway service takes more than 
two hours to bring fish from the scasidc 
to Manchester, and at the present time, 
when no railway service is at its best, 
the flying fish carrier is unsurpassable. 

Dover will soon be able to send her 
soles to London in a little over half an 
hour, and Paris will be served at noon 
with the best of every morning's catch. 

Probably it will never pay to carry 
common fish by aeroplane, but for 
choice North or fish there is a grand 
opportunity opening out to enterprising 
Gaalers % Dail fleet could se a 
seaplane for discovering schools of com- 
mon fish ; and when the flect was about 
to return the machine cauld be leade.! 
with the pick of the catch, and sent 
humming, to the oy of the Thames 
and down theyriversto Billingsgate. 
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Told by T. C. 


. CHAPTER 59 , 
The Escape from the Cave 


For some moments no one spoke 
again. The three simply stood 
and stared at the dark, heaving 
water in the tunnel. A few shat- 
tered remains of the plane floated 
up amid the turmoil, but both 
that and the launch were gone. 
The catastrophe had been so 
sudden and overwhelming that it 
left them in a state of dull despair. 

The Professor was the first to 
speak. 

“Tam afraid this means the end 
of us,” he said, very quietly. 

“It’s jest de eberlasting finish,”’ 
groaned Scipio. 

Martin shook himself as if trying 
to rouse out of a bad dream. 

“No,” he said sharply. “ We 
must not give up. The Lemurians 
are sending a galley for us.” 

Professor Distin looked up in 
surprise. 

“A galley ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes. Oh, they are quite 
friendly now. But 1'll tell you 
alt about that later. The galley 
started before I did. I passed her 
about half-way here. 1 don’t 
suppose she can make it in this 
darkness, but she ought to be here 
in the morning. What we have 
to do is to find the safest place 
we can, and wait until morning. 
As soon as it’s light she'll reach 
the island.” 

“Ti dere is any island,” put in 
Scipio dolefully. ‘‘ De Professor, 
he say de whole place gwine to 
blow up like a gunpowder bar'l 
wen de match drops in.” 

“Don’t grouse,” said Martin 
sharply. “ft hasn’t blown up 
yet, and I dare say it will last till 
we are taken off. The question is, 
do we stay here where we are out 
of the way of the ash and smoke, 
or do we get outside somewhere ? 
What do you say, Professor ?”’ 

“T should say that we should be 
distinctly safer outside,’ answered 
the Professor in his calm, dry way. 
“Another shock such as the last 
is very likely to bring the roof 
down, and even if it does not fall 
upon us it may block our way out. 
Remember that we cannot leave 
by the harbour now that our boats 
are gone.” 

Martin looked round, and his 
eyes fell on the mass of broken 
rock from the roof which covered 
the steps behind them. 

“T expect you're right, sir. 
Then I suppose we'd best go out 
by the way leading to the garden ? ”’ 

““We must try that,’ replied 
the Professor. . 

“Then the sooner the better,” 
said Martin briskly; “a narrow 
passage like that is easily blocked.’ 

He led the way back up the 
steps, and the others followed. 
The electric lights were still burn- 
ing, casting their clear, white glow 
over’ the rubbish strewn on the 
floor of the Pillared Hall. Small 
pieces were still falling in every 
direction; and no wonder, for the 
whole place—floor, sides ‘and roof 
—quivered continually, exactly like 
the lid of a boiling kettle, and the 
explosions went on at rapid in- 
tervals, Though they could not 
hear, they could feel them plainly. 

‘“We'd better get some grub,” 
said” Martin; ‘“‘ There won't be 
much left outside. Some water, too.” 

“ Dere ain't much water, Marse 
Martin,’ said Scipio. ‘‘ De stream 
done stopped when de fust bi 
shake came, And most ob de res 
I put in de launch tanks, Still, 1 
reckon dere’s some in de jug.” 

He ran through the living- 
into’ the kitchen. and carte ‘out 
witha 
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Bridges, the popular story-writer 


a 

“ Dat’s all dere’s left,” he said. 
‘‘ And I got a tin ob beef an’ a few 
biscuits.” 

“ Better than nothing,” replied 
Martin cheerfully. He knew better 
than the others what was before 
them outside, and was anxious to 
keep up their spirits. 

They made their way down the 
tunnel leading to the garden 
entrance. The rock quivered hor- 


ribly, but happfly the roof was. 


still sound. As they got near the 
entrance the roaring of the volcano 
became dreadful. 

“Sounds like some ugly great 
debbil was a-waiting for us,’”’ said 
Scipio, with a shiver of dread. 

The Professor unlocked the gate, 
and they stepped out into a dark- 
ness that might be felt. So thick 
was the air with smoke and ashes 
that even the lurid glare from the 
great pit of fire, barely two miles 
away, was hardly visible. Just as 
they got outside there was another 
convulsion. A vast sheet of dull 
red flame lifted itself into the 
night. and the tortured island shook 
with the fierce shock of it. The 
Professor would have fallen had 
not Martin caught and held him. 

And then—a heavy thud close by 
followed by a series of splintering 
crashes ! 

“My golly! 
throwing rocks at us!” 
Scipio. - 

“Scipio is right,’”’ said the Pro- 
fessor to Martin. ‘‘ It will be best 
to remain under cover in the mouth 
of the tunnel.” 

“TI suppose it will,” replied 
Martin, and the three moved back 
into shelter, and sat down on the 
bare rock floor of the passage. 

Martin looked at his wrist watch. 
It was a dittle past eleven. Seven 
hours to dawn, and nothing to do 
but wait. : 

It was the longest and most 
terrible night that any of them had 
ever passed. ‘The din was frightful, 
the air almost unbreathable, and 
about two in the morning the last 
bit of comfort, the electric light, 
went out, leaving them in black 
darkness, lit only by the roaring 
explosions from the crater. 

The crash and thunder of these 
were deafening, and at times it 
seemed as if the whole island was 
going to pieces beneath them. 

They tried to talk, but the foul 
gases in the air caught ‘their 
throats and parched their mouths 
so that they could hardly speak. 
At times each had a sip of luke- 
warm water from the bottle, but 
as this was ali they had they were 
obliged to be very careful with it. 
As for food none of them could 
touch it. 

Luckily for them the roof of 
the tunnel was solid rock, and in 
spite of the constant earthquakes 
did not break or fall. 

The worst of things comes to an 
end, and at last a sickly yellow 
light began to breaky'through the 
foul gloom, and they knew that 
}somewnere the sun was. shining. 
Martin touched the Professor's arm. 

““Time to be moving,” 
quietly. 


Dat mountain's a- 
gasped 


CHAPTER 60 
When Daylight Came 


The Professor staggered to his 
feet. The horrors of the night had 
left him very weak and helpless. 
Martin took his arm and held -him 
firmly. 

“A bit stiff,” said the old man 
hoarsely, He was as plucky as they 
make them, and would not give in. 

‘Tt’s not as bad as it was,” 
Martin said hopefully. ‘‘ The ex- 

| plosions are less violent, and there 
are no more stones falling.” 


he said | 


““An’ dat’s a mighty good job, 
too,” put in Scipio. ‘‘ De Pro- 
fessor say my skull mighty thick, 


but I jest know one of dem rocks | Now he could sce her plainly. 


would dent it bad.” ) 

In spite of everything Martin 
laughed, and the three men moved 
slowly through the deep ash in the 
dircction of the sea. 

The whole face of the island was 
changed. Not a green thing was 
to be seen anywhere. The drifts 
of ash were knee-deep in places, 
while great black, burnt-looking 
rocks littered the ground in every 
direction. But the worst of it was 
the hugh cracks and crevices which 
seamed the torn earth in every direc- 
tion. Some gaped six feet widc, 
running down to fearful depths. 

The little party had_to probe the 
ground with a stick before each step. 
for many of these cracks were so 
hidden under the masses of ash that 
they might have walked into one 
without secing it. 

The Professor glanced up the slope 
to where some skeleton trunks stood 
out above the blackened waste. 

““My poor garden!’’ he said 
sadly. 

Martin’s heart ached for him. 
All these years of work gone within 
a few hours. And the Professor 
was too old to start again—at 
least in this life. 

‘ There’s the sea!’’ said Martin, 
pointing. He wanted to get the 
Professor's thoughts off the ruin 
of the once beautiful island. 

There was the sea indeed—but 
such a sea! As far as eye could 
reach, it was grey with floating ash. 
Banks of foul vapour hung in the 
heavy air. The whole sky was 
clouded with smoke from the crater. 

“It’s getting lighter,” continued 


Martin, trying to speak chcerfully. | food in it. 


«And there's a little air moving. 
I dare say we shall soon be able to 
see the galley.” 

“Let us get out upon the point 
over there,’ said the Professor. 
““We shall get a good view from 
that height, and we shall be farther 
from the crater, too.” 

Martin nodded, and they started 
away to the left. It took them an 
hour, and the Professor was very 
weary before they reached it. 
Martin made him sit down under a 
projecting shelf of rock facing the 
sea, and gave him a little water. 

By this time the air was clearer. 
A good breeze was blowing from the 
north-west, and the horizon was 
rapidly widening. The volcano, 
too, seemed to have done its worst. 
The eruptions were lIcss frequent 
and less violent. 

Scipio had climbed to the highest 
point, and stood watching the sea. 
Presently they heard him yell. 

. “ Dere’s the ship, boss! I done 
see him!” 

Martin leaped up beside him: 
Sure enough there was the galley 
some six or seven miles away. 
Martin stared at her. 

““What’s dem folk doing, Marse 
Martin ?”’ asked Scipio, with a 
puzzléd frown. ‘ Dey ain’t a- 
coming dis way!” 

“You're right,” replied Martin, 
slowly. “I can’t make it out. 
They're going away to the north.” 
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His field-glasses were slung in a 
case at his side. He took them out 
and focussed them on the .o 
noticed that the oars were rising an 
falling very slowly, and that she 
was moving at a mere crawl. 

“ Scipio, she can't get here,” he 
said dully. ° 

“For de goodness sake, why 
not ?’’ demanded Scipio. 

“The weed. The weed has been 
driven in by some freak of the 
current—or, more likely, by the 
tidal wave. ‘‘I1t’s all round the 
island, a regular barrier.”” 

Scipio's black face turned a slaty 
grey. His eyes were full of fear. 

“Den we's got to stay hyah, 
boss?” 

“ It looks like it,” replied Martin 
heavily. 

“‘Who’s gwine to tell the Pro- 
fessor ? ’’ demandcd Scipio. 

For answer Martin turned and 
scrambled down the rock. 

The Professor, tired out, was 
dozing in his refuge. His old face 
looked deeply lined and worn. But 
there was no use in putting off the 
ill tidings. Martin roused him and 
told him what had happened. 

For a moment the Professor 
looked badly frightened, but only 
for a moment. ‘Then he was his 
quiet self again. 

““ My poor boy !””’ he said quietly. 

““Me! Never mind about me,” 
returned Martin. ‘It’s you I'm 
thinking about.”’ 

The professor shook his head. 

“Tt matters little about me, 
Martin. My race is nearly run. It is 
different for a boy like you. 


we will not give up,” he continued. | on us all!”’ 


“The eruption scems to be over, 
The cave 1s still safe, and there is 
Let us go back and see 
what we can do.” 

Martin shook his head. 

“You forget, sir,’’ he said. 
“« There may be food, but there is no 
water. The stream has stopped, 
and that was our only source of 
supply. If we can’t find some way 
of getting off the island I am afraid 
that we are done for.”” - 

TO BE CONTINUED ¢ 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
What is a Funded Debt? A 
funded debt is the permanent 
debt of a government or corpora- 
tion, on which a fixed rate of 
interest is paid. It is in dis- 
tinction to floating debt, which 
is made up of bills, drafts, and 
notes that have to be paid or 
renewed at various dates. 

What is a Bureaucracy? <A 
bureaucracy is a form of govern- 
ment where officials dominate 
everything, as distinct from a 
democracy where the people goy- 
ern, or an aristocracy where, theo- 
retically, the aristos, or best, rule. 

What is a Committee of Ways 
and Means? <A Committee of 
Ways and Means is the whole 
House of Commons sitting as a 
Committec to discuss the Budget 
and determine the best ways 
and means of raising the money 
needed to carry on the country. 


Gas Leak 


A well-known Indiana man, One dark night last week, 


Went to the cellar with a match, In TT oO aie 
2 found. 


play fairy tricks 


Five-Minute Story 


GILDED GINCERBREAD 


Bill Doody once saw a. fairy 
as he sat on a rock beside the 
bonnie Lake Killarney. And 
this was how it came about. 

There sat Bill, pouring out 
his sorrows to the cold lake, 
for it was rent-day on the mor- 
row, and the poor creature had 
not a penny-piece to pay it, for 
crops were bad and times hard, 
And the landlord’s agent, a 
man as cruel as he was ugly, 
had sworn to turn out Bill 
Doody and his wife and children, 
without a stick or a rag between 
them, unless the golden guineas 
that Bill owed were put before 
him at twelve by the clock. 

“Qh, ullagone, ullagone ! It's 
a crucl world!” cried poor Bill 
Doody. ‘‘ Faith, what will we 
do, and where shall we go?” 

Then, from behind a furze- 
bush, out stepped an odd little 


——_. 


gentleman. 
“What’s the matter with 
you, poor man?’ cried the 


little gentleman. 

“Faith, your honour,” cried 
Bill Doody, “ the heart in me is 
like lead, for tomorrow we'll 
have no candle but the stars, 


But | and may the saints have mercy 


Then he told his 
story about the unjust agent. 

“Take this purse, — Bill 
Doody,” said the odd little man. 
“ Pay your rent, and leave me 
to give the agent fellow a lesson.” 
Then he gave Bill a purse stuffed 
with gold, and disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

“The saints be praised!’ 
cried Bill, full of joy; and the 
next morning there he was in 
his best brass buttons, as bold 
as brass too, in the agent's 
office. 

“Here it is, your honour,” 
said Bill, and instead of cringing 
and begging for mercy once 
more, he put down a pile of 
golden guineas before the as- 
tonished agent. ‘“‘ And please 
to give a receipt, your honour,” 
he said. ‘For I’ll be wanting 
the little bit of paper, to show 
to the constable you ordered to 
turn me out.” 

And, with the gold before 
him, the agent could do nothing 
but write-a receipt for it, which 
he did in great vexation ; and 
Bill Doody strutted out as proud 
as a peacock. 

But it was not an hour had 
passed before the agent was 
dancing with rage, for he had 
made a strange discovery. He 
went to put Bill Doody’s gold 
in a leather bag, but on, the 
table where it had lain there 
was nothing but a neat pile of 
gingerbread, each one stamped 
with the king’s head as fine 2s 
you please, and baked a mise 


| golden brown, 


3ill Doody’s rent had been 
paid with fairy gold, and there 
was nothing the agent could do, 
for he had written the receipt 
with his own hand. 

So Bill Doody stayed in hits 
little cabin on the shor-s of 
bonnie Killarney, and the 
less agent learnt how the 
people protect the innoce 


Dr. MERRYMAN 

‘* But suppose,” said one of the 
spectators at the acrodrome, ‘‘ that 
the parachute should fail te o 
after you had jumped off—what 
then?” 

“That wouldn't stop me,” an- 
swered the parachutist. ‘‘ I'd come 
right down.” 
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Pretty Bexes Made at Home 

With some cardboard, some 
coloured paper, and pictures cut 
from a per or a magazine, 
pretty little boxes 
for pins, battons, 
and other small 
objects may be 
nade at home. 

Any odd pieces — 
of cardboard may 
be used. Rule the cardboard out 
to the measurements shown in the 
first figure. Then, with the point of 
a knife or scissors, prick along the 
dotted lines and bend up the outer 


“flaps. Now cut a strip of paper 


long enough to go all round and 
two inches 
wide, and 
paste this 
round the 
turned-up 
edges of the cardboard, as shown 
in the second figure, 

To make the lid you proceed 
exactly as with the box, only you 
make the edges that are to be 
turned up one inch instead of two, 
and the centre part, inside the 
dotted lines, is made just a trifle 
larger than the box. 

Having selected the prettiest 
picture you can find, you paste it 
on top of the lid and your box is 


. quite complete. 


B ia} ia} 
What fs This? 
WONRODE 
T'rom these seven letters make one 
word. Answer next week 
ic] 9} a 
Brown: ‘I always thought the 
young bard’s spring poem was a 
harmless little thing.” 
Green: “ So it is, until he begins 
to spring it.” 
ra) io) om 
On a Man With a Large Nose 
Walking out the other day, 
Upon a certain plan, 
} met a nose upon the way ; 
Behind it was a man; 
} called upon the nose to stop, 
And when it had done so, 
The man behind the nose came up. 
They made Zenobio. 
THOMAS PAINE 
8 ao] 10} 
What is it a man hates to have, 


and yet never wishes to lose? 
A bald head. 
o i} 1c] 
Parts of Familiar Things 


We are all familiar with these parts ef things. 
De yoa know what they are ? = 
Anewers next week 


rt | a 8 


Do You Live in Warwiekshire ? 

Warwickshire is the district or 
stewardship of Warwick, and that 
name comes from the Old English 
word wic, a dwelling or village, and 
the proper noun Waerings, the 
name of a Teutonic tribe that origin- 
ally lived on the Baltic shores. The 
word Warwick therefore means the 
abode of the Wacrings, 


» Let Mirth Go 


The Children’s Newspaper 


The Tongue | 

‘“ The boneless tongue, so smaid and 
weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declared the 
Greek. 

“The tonguc destroys a greater 
horde,”’ 

The Turk asserts, ‘‘ than does the 
sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith : 

“& lengthy tongue—-an early 
death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form 
instead, 

“Don’t let your tongue cut off 
your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word 
whose ‘specd.”’ 

Say the Chinese, “outstrips the 
steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart, 

‘ The tongue’s great storchouse is 
the heart.” 


From Hebrew 


__ sprung, 
Though feet should slip, ne’er let 
the tongue.” 


wit the maxim 


The sacred writer crowns the 
whole, 
“ Who keeps his tongue doth keep 
his soul” 
a io} 0] 


Is Your Name Cooper ? 

‘The word really means “* cupper”’ 
and refers to a man whose business 
it was to make cups and similar 
vessels or coops, that is, tubs. 
One of your ancestors must have 
followed this occupation, and the 
name of his business gradually 
became the surname of his family 
and so descended to you. 

13] ie] 9 

“ Why do herrings have so many 
more illnesses than other fish ? ” 
said Teddy to his eldest brother. 

“Who says they do?” asked 
his brother. 

“Why, ‘this 
thousands upon 
cured every year.” 

a ic) i] 
The Zoo That Never Was 


book says that 
thousands are 


The Snod 
Lhe Snod is blackish, but one day 
It hopes quite black to be. 
Do creatures ever turn that way ? 
Well, we must wait and see. 
a 0 ia) 
Poser 
Hs you move the dressing-table 
in your bed-room will the wash- 
stand ? 
rea] 3 Q 
Buried Boys’ Names 
A boy's name is concealed in cach 
of the following sentences : 
The freshly watered gardens were 
very refreshing. 
His crude art hurt the 
painter’s susceptibilities. 
Vhe wicked warder was very 
crucl to the new convict. 
This age or generation will never 
again know such terrors. 
she lkes jam, especially that 
mad: irom the greengages. 
Answers next week 
a) 3) 15] 
The Art of Knotting 
Mr. Burke once intended a lady 
to please, 
Observing some work that was 
pinned to her knees, 
By asking what she had got. 

“I'm knotting,” she answered, 
“ "tis tiresome work, 
But pretty when done; 
knot, Mr. Burke?” 
madam,” said he, “ f can- 


8 B io} 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
Je Your Name Here? 
The meses were Mark and Maisic. 


great 


can you 


% 


No, 
not. 


On, Let Pleasure Know No Pause + fe. f 


Jacko Up Too Late . | The Giant of Music 

One morning Jacko simply couldn’t wake up. He didn't even A. year op twe befare the. end 
hear the alarm go off. Chimpy Junior flung a wet sponge }ef the 17th century a little 

at him as they all went down to breakfast, and Jacko jumped orphan, boy wha lined with his 
up with a start. brother 2: 2 Saxen, town used 

‘‘ Get up,” shouted the boys. ‘to get up in the wight, when 

“You might have called me,” grumbled Jacko, flinging the | everyone else was asleep, creep 
sponge back. The boys dodged it, and it fell whack agaimst the .dawnstairs to, a. cugbeerd where 
white wall and left a beautiful black patch behind it. his brothes kept his music 

Jacko got two bad marks that merniag—one for being late, | locked gp, aad, patting his hand 
and the other for marking the dormitory wall. thseegh the raided door, would 

“UH pay them out; see if I don’t!" he vowed. - take owt the muric, Phen, takin: 

He woke up early next moming when the alarm went off, amt pthix te his garnet bedream, i 
when the boys called him he answered them in a sleepy voice, and | woukt capy out the notes by 

‘the Byht of the moon, 
rT A few years later the brother 
died, und the boy, now fourtee: 
LT} years, Qi age, was thrown upon 
F | bis own resources. He found a 
“| f place in a choir, but almost 

'timunediately his voice broke, 
fand how he managed to live it 
is innpossible to say. At this time 
ihis chief delight was to wali 
; frou. Luneburg, where he lived, 
ito. Hamburg, about five mils 
away, to hear a famous musician 
play the organ in achurch there. 

‘yhis boy came of the most 
musical family that probably the 
| world has ever known. At one 
time there were no. fewer than 25 
members of it more or les 
famous. organists in Europe, 
and at Erfurt the surname of 
the family came te be used as a 
syponym for niusieian, just as 
we call a giant a Goliath or a 
shiver a Jehu. 

The lat obtained a position 
a8 Violinist ina Duke’s, Chapel 
choir, but the ceugregation forgot 
to sing, and used to listen in 
rapture to the music which he 
drew from his violia. 

He maved from place to. place, 
holding various positions with 
very small salaries, and ane day 

played in a contest with a popular 
French musician before the King 
of Saxony. So superior was he 
that his de»pondent competitor 
slunk away from the town and 
never came back. 

While he was becoming famous 
as a musician he was abo makin 
@ great name as a composer; and 
his reputation has increased with 
the passing of the years. Today 
he is looked upon as second only 
to Handel among his contem- 
poraries, and that great com- 
poser always referred to him as 
“the giant of music.” ‘The 
considered opinion of the best 
authorities today is that he was 
the father of modern musi>. 
He composed hundreds — of 
cantatas, and his Passion music 
is the finest in the workt. 

Frederick the Great honoured 
him, but though he had been 
so famous, when he died, on 

July 28, 1780 Ue was poor, and 


shut his eyes again. 
the roony. : 
In a flash Jacko hopped out of bed, darted to the top of the 
stairs, and listencd. 
“ What ever'’s happened?” he heard them say in surprise, 


So they let him alone, and trooped out of 


* Blinds down, no breakiast. What on earth is wrong with cook >” 
“Seems she’s got Jacko's complaint,” said Chimpy Junior. 
“What does all this noise mean? cried the master’s stern 

voiwe. “Go back to bed, all of you.” 

Vhey rushed to the grandfather clock. 

“Vive o'clock 1 they said, staring at cach other, ‘* Then 
the alarm his gone wrong-—or somebody has been playing about 
with it.” 

“des Jacko! cried Chimpy Junior,“ Ile's paying us out 
for yesterday. After him, boys! And they rushed upstairs. 

Jacko flew to the window: but it was shut, and before he 
could get out they caught him aad held him fast. Poor Jacko! 
They gave him paddywhack till he squealed for mercy ! 


There Was an Old Man of Tarentum: 


‘There was an old man of Tarentum 
Who gnashed all his teeth till he bent 'em; 
When they asked him the cost 
Of what he had lost, 
He replied “ I can’t say, for I rent ’em.” 
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: SCENES IN THE HEAT WAVE. PICK-A-BACK WITH A GORILLA. FINE HORSE JUMF 


Two little Londoners resting in the heat.of the noonday sun 


His new sun-bonnet 


The boy who plays with the gorilla in the London 
Zoological Gardens. See story on page 8 


A ooo! bath for the penguins Salmon in Fraser River, in Bri : te 
tish Columbia, which Indian lady visiting London to plead 
at the London Zoo are threatened with extinction. See story on ‘page 1 for the franchise ar Indian women 
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AN HOUR WITH JOHNNY Gare 


Have You Seen 
My Magazine? 


EWSPAPER 


Story of the World Today for . the Men. and Women of ‘Gomorrow 


Every Friday 


DO EAGLES CARRY Little Men Befriended by Great de NATIONS ‘SWAP’ 


OFF CHILDREN ? 


Old Fable Told Again 
HOW A PARROT SAVED ITS LIFE 


By Our Natural Historian 


Once more there comes from France 
a repetition of the old fable that a child 
has been carried off by an eagle. 

The story was probably not true. 
We have an eagle-and-child story of 


’ this sort every few years, but never has 


the truth of one been established. The 
fact is that no eagle could carry off a 
child which is big enough to be running 
about in the fields. 


Way of the Eagle 


Eagles-kill lambs, kids, and even deer, 
but they do not carry them off; they 
eat them where they fall. The things 
they carry to the nest for their young are 
hares, rabbits, rats, and mice, and, of 
course, many birds. They have not 
nearly strength enough to fly off with 
children. There is ‘an eagle-and-child 
legend in Lord Derby’s family, but 
every old house has something mar- 
vellous and absurd in its annals—ghosts, 
banshees, birds of ill omen, and so on. 

The way of an eagle is wonderful 
enough without our adding impossible 
feats to its credit. Its diabolical in- 
genuity in swooping down upon the back 
of a kid or an injured deer, beating it 
with its wings, and driving it out of the 
herd to the edge of a precipice, where the 
terrified animat leaps down to destruc 
tion, is true and amazing enough. But 
the bird does not carry away its victim, 
because it cannot. It begins to cat it 


-then and there, and returns again and 


again to the carcase, until only the bare 
bleached bones remain, 


The Parrot’s Song 
Thirty years ago Lady Marian Alford 


_used to tell a capital story of the swoop of 


an eagle into her garden, where an old 
Scots gardener, John Tooch, was work- 
ing. The eagle did not carry him off; 
it snapped up a parrot which was at 
liberty on the lawn. Now, the parrot 
had been taught a song, and as it sailed 
over the head of the old gardener, in the 
grip of the cagle’s talons, it mournfully 
repeated the line, “ We're riding noo, 
we're riding noo!” 

The sound of the parrot’s voice so 
terrified the eagle that it dropped its 
prey. The parrot fluttered down from 


_the air to the ground below, and old 


John Tooch picked it up and restored 
it to its cage, none the worse for its 
astounding adventure, 

That is a true story, but, we may be 
sure that, as it was afterwards repeated 
by old ladies one to another in their 
cottages, the incident would be so 
“improved ”’ that it would be rare john 
Tooch, and not the parrot, who was 
carried up into the air, In some such 
fantastic way as this these stories grow 
np of children being kidnapped and 
carried to death in the eagle’s eyrie. 


The rising generation in Persia, the ancient land Great Britain is helping to set on her feet again 


THE GARRET IN WHICH JAMES WATT 
THOUGHT OUT HIS STEAM: ENGINE 


The Birmingham Committee for 
celebrating the centenary of James 
Watt, the great inventor, is about to 
try to remove the garret in which he 
worked in his later years from the top of 
Heathfield Hall, formerly outside the 
city, to the central memorial buildiig 
that will stand in hosour of Watt's 
genius in the middle of Birmingham. 

Watt retired from an active business 
life nineteen years before his death at 
the age of 83, and his faithful partner, 
Matthew Boulton, continued the work 
which Watt detested. The inventor's 
pleasure was in hand-work in metals, 
and so he fitted the topmost storey of 
his house as a workshop, and to it 
retired daily to practise his fine manual 
dexterity. 

As his wife was particular in the 
house, and did not appreciate the presence 
in the living rooms of a husband looking 


\ 


like a blacksmith, he cooked his own 
simple food in his work-room, and 
secluded himself there unless he was 
called down by the arrival of some of 
the notable men in science, literatyre, 
and politics who admired his genius, 
character, and wise talk. 

After Watt died, the garret was 
locked up for fifty years, and, though 
some of the evidences of his later in- 
ventions’ contrived there have been 
taken away, the place remains much 
as it was, with the materials’ for his 
work on the lathe, the cooking utensils 
by the fire, and the school books of the 
beloved son who died in the corner. 

Birmingham will do well to preserve 
for lasting inspection this speaking 
memorial of the pursuit of skill into 
old age by a simple great man. The 
whole story of Watt and his work is 
told in My Magazine for Septemiianized BY 


_ with 


LIKE SCHOOLBOYS 
QUEER RESULT OF WAR 


Back to the Old System of 
Trade by Barter 


TAKING THE SHOP BY TRAIN 


The difficulties of trade between 
country and country when the money 
of each country has a varying value 
not easily fixed—as is the case at 
present almost everywhere—are being 
met in Switzerland by a return to the 
old system of barter, or “ swapping.”’ 

One country produces things another 
country requires, that country pro- 
duces something else the first country 
requires, -ancd’as the price cannot easily 
be settled in the paper money of either 
country the goods themselves are 
exchanged, as a schoolboy buys, let 
us Say, a rabbit for a pocket-knife. 


Enterprising Switzerland 

It is the Swiss, whose country is set 
right in the midst of four other countries, 
three more countrie? not far 
away, who are re-starting this old 
method of trade. ‘They are sending out 
trading trains, As all the railways in 
Switzerland belong to the Swiss Govern- 
ment the -manufacturers who have 
goods to sell hire goods-vans from the 
government, make up a train, and 
exchange’ their goods for other goods 
as they pass through other countries. 

As the countries round are not yet 
in ~evéry case very orderly or Safe, 
and their goods-vans might be seized 
and robbed, Swiss soldiers accompany 
the trains as an armed guard. In this 
way their trading-trains have gone 
through Italy into South Slavia, through 
Austria into Bohemia, through Germany 
into Poland, and done good business. 

They have sold their embroidered 
cotton goods for oranges and lemons in 
one country, and for eggs and pigs else- 
where, while their chocolate arfd cheese 
have bought rice, cattle, and timber, 


Value of Money Upset 


In the same way England is sending 
shiploads of manufactured goods through 
the Kara Sea to the mouths of the 
rivers Obi and Yenesei, to barter with 
the Siberians -for their butter and other 
farm produce. So, while the after- 
effects of the war are unsettling the 
value of.money-so-that it is‘no longer 
always a satisfactory medium of ex- 
change; men are going back temporarily 
to the primitive method of trade by 
barter,- The great world system of 
commerce is one of the CBags the war 
has broken down.. 


Nurse Cavell’s Dog 
There has been a dog show at Lille, 
t attractions was 
ere which 


Males: 


“Aya. 
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FILMS TO REACH 
ROUND EARTH 


A Kinema Menagerie 
NEW STORIES FOR THE SCREEN 


By Our Kivemetegraph Gerrespondent : 

The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 
picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited. 

How many miles of film_ pictures 
have been taken in the last few years 
nobody can say, but we maW be’ sure 
they would reach easily many times 
round the earth. 

The American Secretary for War has 
made the interesting announcement 
that 160 miles of kinema photographs 
have been taken of America’s part in 
the war, all for the official archives of 
the State, where they will be available 
for future generations. ; 

Besides these, the archives contain 
nearly fifty thousand ordinary photo- 
graphs of the American army in the war. 

FILM ANIMALS 

Lions, elephants, tigers, gorillas, 
camels, chimpanzees, alligators and 
.birds without number are some of the 
actors in ‘‘ The Lost City,” a remarkable 
new serial film which just reached 
J.ondon from America, where it was pro- 
duced. Colonel W. N. Selig, the pro- 
ducer, owns one of the largest private 
collections of wild animals in the world, 
and uses it for making kinema stories. 

BRITISH STARS 

Although most of the best films still 

come from the United States, many of 


the people who help to make them are |.. 


British. Mary Pickford and her brother 
pack are both Canadians, having been 
mm in Toronto. Charlie and Sydney 
Chaplin are, of course, Londoners, while 
Enid Bennett, the pretty young heroine 
of many dramas, comes from Australia. 
Mack Sennett, the producer of those 
famous Keystone comics, in which 
the world is turned topsy-turvy anf 
all manner of amazing impossibilities 
take place, is another Canadian. Wynd- 
ham Standing is an Englishman and a 
nephew of one of our greatest English 
actors, the late Sir Charles Wyndham. 
THE FLY GAME ; 

To while away the time between the 
taking of scenes, the actors at Thomas 
H. Ince’s kinema studio in California 
have invented a new game. A chalk 
circle is drawn on the floor, and each 
player puts a coin in the ring. Then 
everybody sits round and waits till a fly 


settles on. one of the coins, the owner |. 


of which is the winner. 

The first time the fly game was played, 
a certain tragedian won so persistently 
that someone examined his coin. It was 
then discovered that his success was due 
to a little piece of sugar placed upon it ! 

NOT HEAVEN 

When poor little Sadie found herself 
amid the splendours of a wealthy New 
York mansion she really believed she 
had succeeded in reaching heaven, which 
she had set out with her dog to discover. 

Born and brought up in a slum, 
she had never even dreamed of such mag- 
nificence. Buta little experience taught 
her that riches cannot bay: happiness, 
and that there can be no heaven without 
love. ‘‘ Sadie goes to Heaven’ is the 
name of this pretty film story, in which 
Mary McAlister, the clever child actress, 
plays the heroine. 

Two imPe 

Never did you behold two such imps 
as Dolly McKenzie and Ebenezer Eczema 
Abraham White, a little black boy, 
known as ‘‘ Sambo ” for short. 

Sambo accompanies his white play- 
mate, Dolly, on a visit to her uncle, whose 
life the two young terrors proceed to 
plague by theirantics. After creating 
havoc in his store-cupboard, they lose 
their way in the woods and, fallin 
asleep, have terrible dreams of Re 
Indians. The whole neighbourhood is 
roused to search for them, and even- 
tually they are discovered—not a scrap 
ashamed of all the pother they have 
caueced. The full story of ‘‘ Doily’s 
Vacation” is told in a new Pathé film 
of that title. L. ¥. 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE & HIS BIG IDEA 


The Boy Who Liked to See Things Done 
Well and the Man Who Did Them Well 


HOW HE SPENT HIS LAST PENNY ON HIS GREAT DAY © 


A Book Being Read Now 

George Westinghouse: His Life and 
Achievements. By F.E. Leupp. 15s. 
net. Murray. 

If you stand in a railway station 
when an express comes rushing in 
you may think, ‘That train will 
never stop in time’; but it does, for 
the engine comes to rest quietly at 
the other end of the station. The 
stopping, when it seemed impossible, 


‘is due to the continueus brake in- 
‘vented and perfected by George 
‘Westinghouse, and -wsed on almost 


every important railway in the world. 
It is the brain of this clever man at 
work in the world long after he has 
passed beyond it, that stops our trains, 
ain, if you look at the motor- 
machinery worked by the driver of a 
tramcar, the chances are that you will 
see it has been manufactured by the 
British Westinghouse Company, for the 
name of George Westinghouse is almost 
as widely spread along the world’s 
tramways as along its railways, | 


Poor Inveator’s Rise _ 
Who was George Westinghouse, and 
how came his name to be world-famous ? 

His life has now been published, five 
years after his death in first year of 
the War, and it is a startling story of an 
inventive genius who, starting as a poor 
American country lad, founded works 
which emplo tens .of thousands of 
workmen in his own dné other lands, 
making the machinery he had thought 
out or improved. ; 

George's father, also named George, 
was a smalf farmer living in a rural part 
of the State of New York, whose delight 
was in Carpentry, and who presently set 
himself to improve, patent, and make 
agricultural machinery, such as thresh- 
ing and winnowing machines, and so 
attained a small Jocal success with 
which he was quite content, 


A Good Thrashing 

Young George, whe disliked school 
and loved a workshop, was brought u 
chiefly in his father’s carpentry shed, 
wheré his thoughts turned specially to 
the iron work of his father’s simple 
machines. He was a headstrong boy 
who lived his own life, full of his own 
thoughts, which-even then were running 
on inventions, though of a kind his 
father did not appreciate. 

But he was always honest and 
thorough, and loved to see anything 
done well. Once his father gave him a 
thrashing, and, having broken a stick 
over him, flung it down saying, ‘‘ That’s 
good for nothing.” ‘' There’s a better 
one, father,” said the boy, pointing to a 
leather whip which hung on the wall. 
He liked a job well done, even if it were 
his own punishment ! 

When the war between the Northern 


‘and Southern States broke out George. 


enlisted, at 17, in the Northern army, 
and afterwards transferred into the navy 
as an assistant engineer. After the war 
he was sent to college, but felt no interest 
in the lectures as they did not help him 
with the things he was interested in, 
that is, inventions, and so he returned 
home to work again for his father, 


Making Air Stop a Train 


He set to work and brought out many 
erik fait amr which he made and 
sold himself, with the assistance of 
partners who provided most of the 
money needed. 

Then came his great compressed-air 
brake, which he eventually brought to 
a state approaching perfection. The 
Gifficulty was to get a brake that would 


act swiftly on all the wheels of a train, 
and equally all along the train, while it 
was controlled easily by onc man. He 
found the power he needed in com- 
pressed ‘air flashing on him when he 
was reading a magazine article aboat the 
boring of Mont Cenis tunnel. ; 
The brake was made, and then came 
the testing of it. Westinghouse and his 
partner had to hire a train to try it on, 
and to mise to make good any 
damage t was done. In one of the 
cars was a gathering of railway experts 


to watch the eee As the train 
was starting Westinghouse gave the 
engine-driver a fifty-dollar note to 
induce him to do his best. Jf was the 
last money he had tn the world. The rest 
had gone in preparing the experiment. 


A Great Experiment 


An accident settled once for all the 
power of the Westinghouse brake to 
stop a train. The experimental train 
came suddenly on a dray with two 
horses blocking the line at a level 
crossing. The train was going at thirty 
miles an hour; the dray could not get 
clear, and the drayman in his terror 


4 fell on the line, 


But the driver suddenly jammed on 
the full power of the brake, and brought 
the train to a stop within four fect of 
the obstruction, flinging all the railway 
experts in a heap at one end of their 
carriage. As they emerged with bat- 
tered hats and aching bones, and saw 
how near to death the drayman had 
been, they needed no further proof of 
the power of the brake. 

The improvements that were needed 
afterwards were to make the stopping 
gradual. From this time Westing- 
house was a ‘‘ made man.” He started 
successfully a company for lighting 
Pittsburg by natural gas, then he 
turned to electricity, fought a long 
trade battie with Edison, the rival in- 
ventor, and his inventions became 
numbered by the hundred. 


Three Points About a Man 

Three points that strike an observer 
of George Westinghouse most strongly 
afe his great fertility of mind in invent- 
ing a way of overcoming any difficulty ; 
his gift in making stupid men at 
the head of business concerns accept 
his best inventions, a greater task than 
the invention itself; and his strange 
wealmess in managing money, 

It seemed for a while that his only 
way of getting Englisli railways to try 
his brake, after its success had - been 
proved in America, was to buy a few 
miles: of railway, with locomotives and 
carriages, to secure a trial for a thing 
greatly needed. The railways did not 
want ‘anything: fresh, however useful 
it might be, bécause new things,though 
better, meant new expense first, 


Never Beaten 

In business Westinghouse failed more 
than once, because he was too successful. 
He thought out new contrivances, set up 
companies to make them, first in 
America and then in other -countries, 
and gathered more business than he 
could grapple with. He felt that ex- 
pense did not matter in the least, and 
till the end he never saw his mistake. 

A friend once told him he never knew 
when he was beaten. ‘ Oh, yes, I 
should know if I were beaten,” said 
George ; ‘‘ but I never have felt beaten.” 
All the samé, he had been beaten by 
his own inability to manage money. 

In ordinary life he was a plain, blunt, 
somewhat retiring man, modest in his 
generosity, stern in discipline, happily 
married, and a fine example of the 
homely clever men who have done 
practical work with amazing skill. 


| The Man Who Stops the Train [STORIES 
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SQUIRRELS AND LITTLE 
OWLS IN DISGRACE 
- An Old Friend Shot 


GEESE OF VIMY RIDGE 


Sy Our London Zoo Correspondent 


.. Among the new birds that nave ar. 
rived at the Zoo are two little owls. The 
species was first introduced into this 
country from the Continent by the late 
Lord 
years, liberated birds from his 
hoping that they would settle down 
and multiply in their new home. 

Had he foreseen the result of his 
experiment, however, he would pro- 
bably have thought twice before liberat- 
ing them, for, like the rabbit in Australia, 
the aliens have increased to such an 
extent that they are likely to prove a 

t nuisance. It is Stated that in two 

ertfordshire woods no less than 150 
pairs of little owls were nesting there 
this season, and, owing to the lack of 
hollow trees to build in, many of the 
birds made homes in rabbit burrows. 

As many as five eggs have been found 
in a nest instead of the usual three. 

The presence of the alien visitors is 
not confined to any particular part, for 
they have spread to all counties, 

SQUIRRELS IN DISGRACE 

Two more American grey squirrels 
haye been added to those already at the 
Zoo. In a similar manner to the owls, 
these foreign importations, many of 
whom were set free from the Zoological 
Gardens some years back, have multi- 
plied in numbers to such an extent, and 
spread so far afield, that they are now 
more plentiful than our brown squirrel. 

As they do a considerable amount ot 
damage to budding crops, and also steal 
the eggs from birds’ nests, the Govern- 
ment have decreed that in future they 
are to be regarded as vermin. 

TRAINED LLAMAS 

Some time back we announced the 
arrival of several llamas. Some of these 
have now been trained to harness, giving 
rides to boys and girls in their new four- 
wheeled cart. See page 12 

THE FIRST BABY PANDAS 

By far the most interesting event to 
report from the Zoological Gardens is 
the birth of two pandas, or cat-bears, 
the first to--be born at the gardens. 
They are not yet on view to the public 
as the mother keeps them hidden in the 
shelter of her sleeping box, and nobody 
is allowed to disturb them. ~ 

THE LAST WAPITI DEER 


aviaries, 


The last of the Canadian wapiti, an ~ 


old friend at the Zoo, is dead. It had 
been in bad-health for some time, s0 
the authorities decided to shoot it 
rather than allow it to linger on with 
little chance of recovery. 
QEESE THROUGH THE WAR 
Two domestic geese, mascots of the 
Royal Field Artillery, are being looked 
after by the Zoological Society, and can 
be seen in the goose paddocks outside 
the lion house. See page 12 
They have had a very adventurous 
career during the War, having been 
present during more than a dozen 
battles, including Loos, Ypres, Aras, 
Vimy Ridge, Bourlon Wood, Gn 
and Mons. The gander has been gassed, 
and also had its leg broken by shrapnel. 
THE HUNTING LEOPARD . 
Two young cheetahs, or hunting 
leopards, are the latest attraction at the 
lion house.. Although very cat-like in 
appearance, yet in certain respects the 
species more closely resembles a dog. 
The cheetah is one of the few beasts 
found in a wild state both in Africa and 
Asia. Its fleetness of foot is remarkable ; 
even a greyhound cannot outstri fa 
The animal soon tires, however, and ifi 
is unable to overtake its quarry pea 
few minutes it usually gives sp t 
chase. In former days the..* 
natives of India kept 
for hunting antelopes.__ 
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A Boy’s Game with a Gorilla at the Zoo—Strange Creature from African Forests 


stands alone. He has been brought up as a young 
gorilla should be brought up for living in cap- 
tivity, and he spends a great part of every day in 
playing with a human mate. 


Hundreds of thousands of people have been to 
see the great game of a boy and a gorilla 
at the London Zoo. His a remarkable sight. _ 

No other gorilla has ever lived in captivity so 


strange creature nearest to man among the 
creatures of the wild. The story will live in the 
annals of animal life, and the Children’s Newspaper 
has asked its Natural Historian, Mr. Ernest 


long as this; all the gorillas 
to the Zoo have pined and died. 


OHNNY is the merriest, jolliest little 
gorilla fellow who ever quitted 
the steaming tropical forest for the 

daylight, sunshine, and mists of our 
trying chmate. 

Thousands of people are going to 
the Zoo to see him; tens of thousands 
should go, for the sight is without a 
parallel. We have never before pos- 
sessed a healthy gorilla in Regent’s 
Park. The Zoo has had six, some very 
young, some more mature, some tiny, 
some almost the size of a chimpanzee, 
but each one has been morose and 
unhappy, sickly and sorrowing, and 
all have perished within six months of 
their landing. 


Feat of a Negress 

But now, behold Johnny Gorilla, 
the pride of the London Zoo! There 
he is, three days a week, weather 
permitting—Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays from 12 till 6—and it is 
worth going a hundred miles to see 
him sporting in the great open-air 
playground in which a lion used to 
live, playing like a human thing with 
a human boy, Ernest William Hodges. 

Johnny is a sort of zoological bolt 
from the blue, dropped suddenly in 
our midst, and his story is sheer 
romance. As far as it can be traced 
it runs like this. 

He was captured in his forest home 
when about one day old, and, so the 
tale runs, was brought up by a negro 
woman as if he were one of her own 
children. That was five years ago. 
Last year a cargo of monkeys was 
shipped from a West African port to 
England, and, by some witchery of 
chance or design, this priceless Tohnny, 
the only known captive gorilla, was 
included among the cargo, 

He arrived in August, 1918, and was 
very soon secured for a great London 
shop, in which he formed the chicf 
attraction at the Christmas bazaar. 
Then appeared Major Penny, a man 
with a golden heart and a scientific 
mind, and he bought Johnny, took him 
home, fitted up a room for him, and 
gave him the freedom of his garden. 

A Ride in a Taxi 

Johnny flourished and grew, and a 
boy was engaged to look after him, to 
play with him, to supply the only 
thing he needed—youthful society. 
And then it was arranged that the two 


ever 
But Johnny 


brought 


ing chuckle. Annoy him and he cries 
“ Hock,hock !’’ a sound recalling the 
petulant “ hoo-hoo” of the chimpanzee. 

Next to his boy mate, his chief 
favourtte is a kitten. At home they 
are inseparable. Johnny cuddles the 
kitten to his broad breast, puts her 
round his neck, and appears devoted 
to her, as she to him. Uf he annoys her 
she gives him a tap with her paw, spits 
and runs ; but Johnnie’s long arm and 


It is a wondrous sight to see, this play of a 
London boy and an African gorilla, this queer, 


positively frighten poor Johnny! 
Were there snakes in his home, one 
wonders, and do worms in_ their 
wrigglings suggest young snakes to 
him? All the monkey tribes are 
mortally afraid of these reptiles. 
But Johnny loves to play with the 
soil in the garden, like a child on the 
sands. Give him the run of a tree, 
and he will break off pieces, tuck them 
under him, make a nest’ and lie in it, 


Bryant, to spend an hour with Johnny Gorilla at 
the Zoo. This is Mr. Bryant’s story. 


bounds Johnny to see what it is he 
Is seeking ; he has only to hide his head 
under the blankets’ and Johnny is 
there in an instant to pull the blanket 
off and give a tug at the hair and a 
cuff to his mate’s tumbled mop. 


A gymnast prides himself on his 
tricks with the slack rope, but Johnny 
humbles all our acrobats. One hand, 
two hands, right side up, head down- 
watds—any way—he swings, and he 
loves to give a tug at his friend’s 
trousers or nimbly kick him with his 
feet as he swings near him. 


Johnny’s Humour 


Johnny is perfectly conscious when 
he has done something funny or clever, 
for he will lead his own applause 
without waiting for it. He claps his 
hands loudly. But how the true 
gorilla comes out when he becomes 
excited. The old'story of the enraged 
gorilla, beating a thunderous tattoo 
with his fists upon his great chest has 
been denied, but Johnny is here to 
prove the story true. He hammers 
his breast with both hands as if it 
were a tom-tom if anything unusual 
happens. He insists on somebody 
playing with him, and if nobody 
obliges him he thumps the floor with 
his knuckles to attract attention, and 
pulls your arm. 

Like a human boy, Johnny enjoys 
the best appetite after he has played 
much. Then he eats heartily, and he 
can drink, too—six pints of milk-and- 
water a day! The other day, after 
he had- had his lunch, he crept 
stealthily to the place where his bottle 
of milk is kept, and took a deep drink. 


He was scolded, but as soon as his 
mate’s back was turned he went back 
to the bottle, and, in his haste to put 
it down on being discovered, spilt 
some on his arm. His attention was 
drawn to it. “Lick it off, naughty 
Johnny,” said the boy. And Johnny 
licked off perhaps twenty spots, 
walked to the table, picked up a 
corner of his blanket, and wiped off 
the rest. He is learning to behave. 


What Will Happen Some Day? 


There is no surliness, no moping. 
no sort of doubt about Johnny ; he is 
the happiest ape alive. Cleanly in 
himself, he is scrupulously brushed 
twice a day, and has a coat like thick 
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t of his playmate; he 
jumped on to the writer's back. He 
behaves like a strong child. Tickle 
him and he laughs, with a deep grunt- 


fight over their food. 

Birds greatly interested this young 
creature of the wilds, though he does 
not aspire to catch them; but worms 


human youngster, mischievously goes 
in the opposite direction. His chum 
knows what to do. He has only to 
pretend to find something, and up 


standing between the two is mar- 
vellous. They are both certain of 
fame,for they are bound to figure 
together in,the,boeks of the future. 
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HONOUR DEARER | 


THAN A CROWN 


Why Prince Carol Gave 
Up a Throne © 


BRAVE YOUNG MAN WHO WOULD 
NOT SELL HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


The ridiculous doctrine of the divine 
right of kings to do wrong has been 
exploded, and 


its high priest, the 
= Kaiser, is a nobody on 
} the face of the earth. 
But the human right 
of a man who should 
| be king has been 
i bravely asserted by a 
oe prince who 
§ helped to fight the 
| Kaiser before he fell. 
Prince Carol, heir to 
the throne of Rumania, 
has renounced the 
throne in order to live 
happily as a plain citizen with the wife 
he chose himself. ; 
The prince is 25, and old enough to 
know his mind. Last September he 
married the daughter of a Moldavian 
professor, whereupon the thunders of 
the Court were turned against hin. 


A Court in a Fix 


They did not dream in those days 
what a clatter of royal houses was to 
come, and how thrones were to collapse 


like cards; and with cynical effrontery 


- theytried to buy off his lawful bride. 


An. honest Phi! couple, they indig- 
nantly refused the insulting proposal of 
the politicians of the Court, and action 
was then taken against the bridegroom, 
who was sent to a monastery for two 
months for having dared to do what any 
ordinary man of his age has the right to 
do. He returned to his wife as soon as 
he was released, and offered to surrender 
his right to the crown, ; 

The Court pretended to accept the 
offer, thinking the prince would repent, 
but its pretence placed the Court in a 
position of great embarrassment, so they 
reinstated the prince, issuing a decree 
declaring the marriage illegal and void. 

A Dishonourable System: 

But they counted without the high- 
Spirited prince. Nothing that they did 
could move him from the course of 
honour. He cared nothing for the throne 
of Rumania, but he cared with all his 
chivalrous young heart for the pro- 


’ fessor’s daughter whom he had married. 
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So, as matters cannot be reconciled, he 
takes his stand finally at her side, and 
renounces the crown for good and all. 
His place as heir to the throne will be 
taken by his brother, a boy of 16 who 
has just left Eton to take up his position. 
Here is a lesson which all royal 
parents had better take to heart. ‘ The 
marriages of foreign royalties have been 
a scandal in the t; marriages were 
made by scheming politicians, with 
princes and princesses as pawns in a diplo- 
matic game. But for the dishonourable 
system which permits a sovereign to 
refuse recognition to the marriage of his 
heir we might never have had the war. 


Marriage that Led to the War 


The late heir to the Austrian throne 
married a woman of exalted family, but 
not of royal blood, and the snobbish 
emperor insisted that the Crown 
Prince’s wife should not be queen. 

But the Archduke was arrogant, and 
his wife ambitious, and she determined 
to take her place. 

, and not the feeble Emperor, 
thrust the country deeper and deeper into 
the toils of comety, and one day they 
wees murdered at jevo. It was a 
bie dad cruel crime, which seemed 
© be.soon forgotten ; but sn 


The Children 


WILD LIFE IN TOWNS |A DASHING EXPLOIT| 


Bees Hold Up Traffic 


It is astonishing to note how fre- 
quently wild life interferes with work in 
towns. Two cases have lately occurred. 


One was at Acton in the goods yard of | 


Carter Paterson, the carriers, where a 
great mass of bees swarmed. The bees 
gathered in four groups over the gate, 
buzzing loudly, and creating a danger 
zone across which the drivers of vans 
dare not pass. The entire traffic of the 
yard was held up.for two hours until 
some allotment holders captured the 
swarms and carried them off. 

Another case is from Bradford-on- 
Avon, where a workman in a rubber 
factory was severely attacked by a 
stoat. The little creature ran up his 
legs and reached his throat, and wasonly 
beaten off with the help of several men. 

At New Quay, in Cardiganshire, a 
lady attacked by acow saved herse]f by 
pluckily seizing the animal by the horns. 


THE LOST HORSE 

Major Yates of Banbury rode his 
favourite mare through four years of 
the war, and took her into Germany, 
and at the end of the war he was al- 
lowed to buy her back from the Army. 
Since March, however, he has had no 
trace of it, and he is appealing for in- 
formation of its whereabouts, Its name 
is Piccadilly. ere 

Another horse has just returned to 
its old home at Halstead, in Essex, with- 
out its rider, the colonel who took it 
out long ago having been killed in the 
war. The horse served in France, 
Russia, and Salonika. 


BRAVE DEED OF A bay em GIRL 

Vera Richardson, #fteen-year-old 
schoolgirl of Chelsea, has set her name 
among the heroes. She jumped into 
the Thames fully clothed and saved the 
life of Emest Dove, a Chelsea boy, who 
had got out of his depth while bathing. 

The boy was being carried away by 
the tide when Vera Richardson, seeing 
his danger, plunged in and grabbed 
him. The tide was almost too strong 
for her to get him to the bank, but 
Constable Tomlin helped ber to land, 
and all was well. Portrait on page 12 


GREAT CLIMB UP A WIRELESS MAST 

A mast-erector has climbed a steel 
mast at» Chelmsford 420 feet high, 
carrying with him tackle for repairmg | 
a breakage of the aerial installation, | 
and having no other handhold or foot- 
hold during the climb than the heads 
of the bolts that fasten the steel sections | 
of the mast together. . | 

The ascent took an hour, and the} 
climber is more than fifty. Is this not | 
a record for daring and endurance ? 


A PRESENT POR THE POOR | 
The Canadian Army authorities have 
iven away enormous quantities of 


fish to the of London. Great 
crowds gai at the distributing 
centres in , and one of the} 


effects was the sudden fall of prices in 
the fish shops fronr 8d. to 2d. a pound. 


A BOY'S WONDERFUL RIDE 
A boy of sixteen, who was in trouble 
for taking a bicycle from outside a shop 
in Weybridge, rode the bicycle to see 
his grandmother at Bury in Lancashire, 
a wonderful ride of 200 miles. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S FORTUNE 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie was fond of 
saying that the man who died rich died 
disgraced. It is announced that - he 
fe worth £10,000,000. 
- : ee 
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Battleships 
Down 


SIX MOTOR-BOATS AT 
KRONSTADT FORTRESS 


The. sinking of two Bolshevik battle- 
ships and a destroyer off Kronstadt 
by six little British motor-boats, assisted 
by three aeroplanes, is the kind of 
daring exploit in which the young men 
of the British Navy delight.* 

Of the danger they never seem to 
think. It is the tradition of the fleet 
to know no fear, and to welcome the 
chance of proving that it is not felt. 

For some time the Russian fleet had 
been sheltering under the guns of 
Kronstadt, the great fortress that 
bars the entrance to the Neva, the 
swift river issuing from Lake Ladoga, 
and passing through Petrograd to the 
Gulf of Fi d. 

It seems that the British plan was 
to bomb Kronstadt from the air first, 
and so accurately was this done that the 
Russian fleet were seized with panic 
and sought more sea-room by leaving 
the harbour. At once the waiting 
motor boats pounced on them and 
torpedoed them, sinking the two most 
powerful vessels and a destroyer, 

Three of the motor-boats were 
destroyed by shell-fire, and one fouled 
a Russian mine when returning from 
the attack, so that two only returned. 

.. Such bravery recalls the most-daring 
deeds of Drake and Nelson. Modern 
life, instead of sapping the courage of 
men, seems to have strengthened it. 
They knew the cost, and pay it willingly. 


KING PRESSES A BUTTON 


,. Arid Unveils a Statue 3000 
Miles Away 


The King, in his room at Balmoral 
Castle, is to press a button which will 
unveil in Montreal, on the Canadian 
side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, a statue to 
Sir George Etienne 
Cartier, who was the 
Prime Minister of 
Canada between 1858 
and 1862. A touch 
of a button at Bal- 
moral and the cover 
falls from this statue 
across the sea. 
mie was this man 

ior thus honoured bv 

Sir G. E. Cartier (nada and the King ? 
Sir George, who was made a baronet in 
1868, died in London in 1873. He first 
made a reputation as a lawyer, and then 
became a party-leader and Prime 
Minister. 

Though he specially represented the 
French of Lower Canada, Sir George 
Cartier was respected by all as a man 
of sterling honesty of ter. 

There is a suitability in the honour 
done to Cartier being associated with 
the linking of continent with continent 
by electricity, for he took a share in 
girdling of the world by swift travel, as 
one of the supporters of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, which formed the 
most direct route between ocean and 
ocean across the American continent. ' 


Bolshevik 
"Go 


A MAN’S SURPRISE 
A great surprise awaited a man 
who went home at Chatham the other 
night, <A live snake was curled up on 
his doorstep, having escaped from a show. 


WHAT IS A WATT? 
eon was stated in an article a week or 


a2. September 8, 1919 
ng 


TALE OF PALESTINE 


PICTURE-JOURNEY WITH 
_ ALLENBY 


Kinematograph of the Desert 
es War 


TOMMY AND HIS GENERAL 


It is a long time since such popular 
crowds were seen at the Rayal Opera 
House in Covent Garden, London, as 
those now drawn by the kinema lecture 
of Mr. Lowell Thomas, the American 
war cdérrespondent who was with 
Allenby in Palestine. Perhaps it is 
longer still since such wonderful pictures 
were thrown upon the screen. ; 


It would be a great and wise thing 
if all our schools could send their boys 
and girls to hear this lecture, which 
tells the story of the last crusade in 
such a way that the very desert seems 
to come to life before our eyes. 


_ Where David Slung His Stone 


The storyteller takes us in his aero- 
pane from Cairo to Palestine and, 
looking down, we view the Pyramids, 
the oldest wonder of the world, from a 
seat in the youngest of world wonders. 

Long caravans of camels wird their 
way across the endless brown roads as 
in days before ever a-Crusader trod the 
Holy, Land, and sncenty ee are ‘swept 
again threugh centtries by the appear- 
ance of a line of armoured motor-cars. 
“Over Beersheba where . Abraham. 
dwelt, paudSing to gaze at the well at 
which fe watered his flocks, we ‘pass 
on to the old Philistine city where 
Samson wooed Delilah. We fly over 
the battlefield where the Scots inflicted 
so terrible a defeat on the Turks, but 
as we look down the khaki and turbaned 
warriors alike leave our imagination un- 
touched, for we are thinking of that 
battle fought long ago upon this very 
plain, when a little shepherd boy named 
David slung his stone at the giant Goliath. 


Oxford Man Among the Arabs 


The story seems to open as Sir Walter 
Scott would have opened it; then 
Mr. Henty seems to take up the tale. 
How a young Oxford student sailed to 
Mesopotamia to explore, and how he. 
left the study of the past at the call of 
the present, seems like an echo from 
“With Clive in India.” As the trusted 
adviser of the Arab King of the Hedjaz, 
Thomas Lawrence played a a in the 
Near East which was one of the great 
deciding factors in freeing its peoples 
from the tyranny of the Turk; and 
here we listen to his amazing story. 

There are striking pictures of the 

lague of locusts which threatened to 
ay waste the land of Egypt once again, 
and the seemingly providential arrival 
of swarms of storks which gobbled up 
the invaders and restored the earth's 
green mantle. 


A Bit of a Sentry 


We see the railway from Cairo to 
peralee ; we see the pipes laid that 

ring the pure waters of the Nile across 
the miles of desert to the Holy City 
which for centuries has had to slake 
its thirst from filthy water tanks; and 
we realise that we are living in a present 
worthy of the mighty past. : 

Perhaps one of the best stories Mr. 
Thomas tells is at the expense of the 
Australians, who were not, as all the 
world knows, particularly fond of 
discipline. General Birdwood found a 
sentry taking things very comfortably. 


“Who are you?” asked the general. 
“Pm a bit of a sentry,” said Tommy. 
“Who are you?” ‘ I’m a bit of a 


rural,” said Birdwood...‘ Wait till 
my rifle,” saidictiegentry, “and 
I “ a 08 2 
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EXPLORER’S STORIES OF IMAGINARY LANDS AND ISLANDS RISING FROM ICE 


We are slowly solving in the Arctic 
a problem similar to that which Captain 
Cook solved in the “Antarctic. He set 
out to find a southern continent in the 
Southern Seas, but proved that no such 
land exists. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, at the 
head of a splendid Canadian survey 
expedition, has been probing the white- 
sheeted North for the same purpose, and 
with the same result. He has com- 
pleted a magnificent series of explora- 
tions north of the Arctic Circle, but has 
found ng new continent. 

He is too careful a man to say that 
undiscovered land masses do not exist, 
for the polar basin covers a million 
square miles, an area far beyond the 
powers of one expedition to cover. His 
discoveries are, on the whole, a little 
disappointing, yet they are valuable. 
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Sept. This Week in History 


7. Magellan's ship returned to Spain after the first 


voyage round the world, 1522 
8. Emperor Titus captured Jerusalem, A.D. 70 
9, William the Conqueror died at Rouen, 1087 
10. Mungo Park, African explorer, born 1771 
11. Marlborough’s victory at Malplaquet, 1709 


12. Battle of Vienna: John Sobieski, Polish king 


saved Austria from Turks, 1683 
13. Wolfe killed at capture of Quebec, 


C.lumbus out in the Atlantic * 


Hottest Parts of the World Now 


The -mostly desert where the 


regions 


temperature in September exceeds 90° are shaded 


iE 


ae 


1759 ; 


average 


It is important, for example, to know 
that the fabled Crockerland does not exist, 
that this supposed territory was only 
ice, or patches of mists which deceived 
the eyes of earlier mariners, It is of 
value, also, to learn that the supposed 
King Christian Island is not a huge land 
mass, but merely a series of small islands. 

But Stefansson has three large islands 
among his discoveries and several small 
ones. The largest he has called First 
New Island, Second New Island, and 
Third New Island, names for which map- 
makers will not thank him when the 
news of them is old. It is not certain 


that these islands are not part of the 
Canadian Arctic archipelago, but there 
they are, new to the maps, and specially 
interesting because all the signs point to 
their being thrust up from below. 


LONG POLAR DAY ENDING 
The long North Polar day is 
ending. Midnight sun is now 
seen only near the Pole 


—¥ 


Peoples of Arctic 
lowlands will soon 
migrate south 
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The Vikings, following 
We he “stepping stones” shown 4 
%, “—™* on the map, reached 
ihe "as ¥ NorthAmerica nearly 500 ““)* 
' f 5% 7. years before Columbus 
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« WEST INDIES Columbus sailed from the 
Canaries in order to use the NE 
= S~ Trade winds which would blow him 
+ westwards towards the Indres 
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William the Conqueror 


’ Norway, Sweden, and N. Russia; sugar in Australia, Mauritius, 
“agelen Sy and Brazil in W ica; rice i S. China ; 
ELK Magellar Sh anc vazil ; cocoa in est Africa ; rice in India and S. China ; 
> grapes, olives, oranges, lemons, and figs in Mediterranean lands »—~ 
and California; cotton in India and the S.E. States of America 
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Where They are Harvesting 


Wheat, barley and oats are being harvested in the British Isles, 


They are rising from the sea. High 
up their shores are the remains of life 
which was once below the waters, and 
ancient drift timber lies high and dry 
above sea-level, in positions to which it 
was washed -when the islands were 
lower. If there is a general rising of 
land in these latitudes, as seems not 
impossible, archipelagoes would join 
together to make new dry land, and new 
bridges might bring strange alterations. 

The bulk of Stefansson’s discoveries 
relate to currents, winds, and tides, but 
there is one startling thing we can all 
appreciate—the strange magnetic dis- 
turbances in various places along the 
coasts. So strong was this influence at 
various points that the ship’s compass 
became useless a mile from shore; ‘a 
deadly matter which might send un- 
suspecting whalers to their doom. 
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Four little ships were used by Stefans- 
son, but the largest and best, the 
Karluk, was lost in a great storm which 
crushed the ship and dropped her 
through the shivered ice. ' But the 
explorer was not discouraged. He drew 
supplies as best he could from other 
sources, and did great work on foot and 
by sledge. 

He lived like’an Eskimo, his new islands 
yielding abundant food. Two of them 
were clothed with vegetation, and sup- 
ported reindeer and other forms of Arctic 
life. The third teemed with wild geese. 


But the hazard of such a life! They 
expected to find food on Banks Island, 
which no white man had visited since 
1853, but not one of the herds of musk- 
oxen which were there then now survive. 
The Eskimos seem to have killed them. 
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NEW ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
Terra Nova _now being equipped bi 
MrJ.L.Cope tor a new vousge 40 the’ 
= Antarctic 


SEE THE CONQUERORS COME—A GREAT WEEK OF WORLD CONQUEST ON THE WORLD MAP 


\ ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR was sixty 

years old when he died from injuries 
suffered through his horse plunging 
violently when passing over some 
hot ashes outside a besieged town. 

It was an unusual end for the 
romantic life of an able and masterful 
king. From his boyhood, when _ his 
father died and named him as_ the 
reigning Duke of Normandy, William 
was a bold warrior. An ambitious man 
in a fighting age, he was always sur- 
rounded by quarrels, but he put his 
enemies under his feet, and then ruled 
them in a spirit of moderation. 

We English are inclined to judge him 
as a conquering alien; but he was of 
our northern breed, and he introduced 
into England thoughts, habits, and an 
ideal of conduct that were needed by 
men of the sluggish and satisfied 
Saxon strain. If, when he conquered 
England, William took the lands of the 
Saxon earls, he spared the lives of his 
enemies. His nephew, Waltheof, was 
the only Englishman he executed, and 
he condemned him only after repeated 
acts of treason. He takes a place in the 


half-dozen most competent kings who 
have ever ruled England. 
Wes Gencral James Wolfe, com- 
manding the British army that was 
attacking the French .in Canada, 
exclaimed ‘ Thank God; I die in 
peace,’ on hearing the cry, ‘ They 
run,”” he was only 32; yet he was the 
most distinguished English soldier of his 
time. He had been an officer from 14. 

The eye of Pitt, the great British 
Imperialist, as he started Empire- 
building, singled out young Wolfe as 
the man he needed, so he raised him to 
the rank of a general and sent him to 
take Canada. ‘With fine gallantry he 
seized Quebec, the key to Canada, 
but died in the hour of victory. 

The capture of Quebec marked a 
turning point in British history. From 
that time forward, following the battle 
of Plassey in India two years earlier, 
our country was committed to a great 
overseas empire in both hemispheres. 

Wolfe won his victory by sheer 
daring, his men climbing a Cliff supposed 
to be unscaleable, and surprising the 
French by an attack on their rear. 
The British had‘ to reach the cliff by 


boat, and as they moved noiselessly on 
their journey, their general read Gray's 
“Elegy in’ a. Country Churchyard,” 
then newly published, and said he would 
rather be the writer of that poem than 
conqueror of Quebec. But his fame as 
founder of British Canada is secure. 


[7 is 397 years since the first vessel 
that ever sailed round the world 
reachéd Europe safely. 

The man who went out in command 
of it was Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
guese, who had thrown off his allegiance 
to Portugal and was serving Spain. 


Magellan had had an adventurous 
life as a Portuguese soldier, and asa 
sailor to the East Indies. He was con- 
vinced that the East Indies might be 
reached by the south of South America 
and the Pacific Ocean, and he set out 
to test it with five ships, containing 
about 280 men. Four years later one 
ship, the Victoria, returned, with 31 
men under SebastiandelCano. Another 
ship arrived later, and the rest perished 
or were dispersed. 


Magellan himself was killed in one 
of the Philippine Islands during a fight 


with the natives, but by far the greater 
part of the credit for this first tour round 
the world was due to him. The strait he 
passed through, between Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, is named after him, 


He also named the greatest ocean in 
the world, the Pacific, which he so called 
because of its kindly treatment of him 
during the 98 days which passed while 
he was sailing across its lonely waters 
and sighting only two little islands. 


T HE ay Bee Jerusalem by Titusseems 

to be like thunder in the air through 
a considerable part of the New Testament. 
Warnings of what was likely to happen 
if the Jews did not behave differently 
were frequent. At last a Roman Em- 
peror sent his son Titus to take the city. 


It had been taken before often, and 
three times has been utterly destroyed. 
Titus sent many Jews to Rome as cap- 
tives, and they were employed, to the 
number of 12,000, it is said, in building 
the Coliseum there. It was ten years 
a-building, and is a lasting witness to 
Jewish servitude between forty and fifty 
years after the Crucifixion. 
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Holidays 

The holidays are with us in full 
swing. For some of us they are 
over ; others will be sorry those 
happy days are hurrying past ; 
but for all it is a time to think 
what holidaying should mean. 

Anybody, young or old, who 
thinks of holidays chiefly as a 
time when there is very little 
work and plenty of play is 
missing some of the best parts 
of its enjoyment. 

It is largely a playtime, of 
course, but it should be a play- 
time that takes us into fresh 
ways of play, and gives us the 
briskness of change for a while. 

Whether we stay at home 
through our holiday weeks, or 
go to the seaside or the country, 
the thing we should keep first 1n 
mind, if we want to have a really 
good holiday, is to use it for 
travels in a spirit of adventure. 

So marvellous is this earth, 
and so delightful are the char- 
acters of men and women, and 
their different ways of spending 
their lives, and working and 
thinking and forming habits, 
that every mile of ground is an 
enchanted land it we know how 
to look at it. 

Our holidays give us a chance 
of practising ourselves as 
travellers, using our eyes, find- 
ing out reasons why things 
happen, how they are done, 
and by what ways they came to 
be what they are; and we can 
do this just as well near home 
as far away, though, of course, a 
change of air and scene, with nov- 
elties around us, is brighter still. 

Play we must, of course—play 
anywhere—but with our play 
we should be using our eyes 
and thinking of what we see, 
and so be gathering for our- 
selves the practical knowledge 
which only comes to us second- 
hand through teachers or books. 

When the men of the American 
Army on the Rhine are given a 
holiday in France, they are told 
to enjoy themselves, but also to 
take a note-book and jot down 
anything they see worth remem- 
bering, or that is likely to be use- 
ful at some time; and the spirit 
of that recommendation holds 
good for holiday-makers every- 
where. We should open our eyes 
and ears to all that is good. 

And then every holiday should 
be a natural training in care for 
others, that they also may find 
rest and change. For parents, 
the too-short summer holidays 
mei often like adhe Fat of a tired 

rd on a ships rigging as it 
flies across the wide sea they 
See ne genet tepite from 
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Not Fit for Pigs 
HE Town Council at Gillinghamy, in 
Kent, has decided to put off 
destruction of a number of 


the 
houses which the Medical Officer has 
condemned as being unfit for pigs. 
They are to stand for six months longer. 
But we hope somebody will see that 
the poor pigs are not put into them, 


® 
Proverb of the Day 


To Every One of Us: 
Sweep Before Your Own Door 
® 
Tape 
HE Government is offering over a 
million yards of tape for sale. 
We are told that it is fireproof, 
we are told exactly how much of it 
there is, but we are not told its colour. 
Can it possibly be that it is red? The 
greatest Government in England will 
be the Government that Sells all its red 
tape and gets on with its work, 
8 
Our Compliments 
to the engineering firm at Lincoln which was 
telegraphed to, telephoned to, and written 
to, for a small part of an engine urgently 
needed to give water to a lonely house, 
and has iust sent it four mouths after! 
&@ 
Simple 
| will be a great day when the world 
arrives at the stage at which every 
man can believe everyone. There is 
said to be a regiment fighting against 
the Bolsheviks under a rough diamond 
of a general in which this happy state of 
things prevails. The general is called 
“ Daddy ” by all his men, but he is so 
honest and stern that he despises a 
traitor, and will hang him in public. 
This is what is said to have happened on 
one of these occasions : 


One day a man condemned to death 
cried out: 

“ Daddy, daddy, I’m not making any 
fuss, but I want you to know that you 
are hanging an innocent man,” 

Daddy went close and looked into the 
fellow’s eyes. 

“ Are you innocent ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,’’ answered the other, 

*“Do you swear it ?” 

“Yes, yes; I swear it.” 

“ Good,” said Daddy. ‘I pardon 
you. You shall be my personal servant.” 

And the two went off together through 
the cheering crowd, 

What a lot of trouble it would save 


the world if everything were so simple | 
c eo“. 
Month of my heart, September bland, 
When radiant summer breathed her last, 


| She placed a sceptre in thy hand, 


Her robe around thee cast 5 : 


The Children’s Newspaper 
THE EDITor’s TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


Caught ! 

VEN an editor is only human, and 
the Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper has been very neatly 
caught by a little man at Stroud, who 
takes these words from our leading 
article on White Horse and Red Baton : 
And then an admiral—a man whom 
Nelson, looking down, were he not 
made of stone, would clap his hands 

to see. Sir Doveton Sturdee comes. 


It seems quite natural to write that 
on a busy morning when you have 
fifty other things to do, but our little 
man of Stroud points out that Ne/son 
could not clap his hands because he had 
only one hand, and he hopes we do not 
mind. We do not; he shall have half- 
a-crown for finding us out so neatly, 

® 
_ Neverlet mistakes discourage you. There 
IS precious instruction to be got by finding 
we were wrong, 

&® 

The Great Deeds of Peace 
6 Die great deeds of war would fill a 
book; the great deeds of peace 

would fill a library, 

Robert Freeman was a miner. He 
was busy in the mine helping England 


to get to work again and bringing up| 


all the coal he could, and one day the 
roof fell in and imprisoned him. He 
was buried up to the neck when some 
of his mates came to help him, but 
Freeman knew the danger and warned 
them to keep away and save themselves, 


and almost at once 150 tons of coal | 


fell on the top of him, and he was taken 
and his mates were left. 

His name is not in the London Gazette, 
but he was one of England’s heroes, 
made of the very stuff of greatness, 
and in his mine and in his village he 
will not be forgotten, 

- & 
Tip-Cat 
ne Government has plenty of building 
schemes but no bricks. “ Perhaps we 
shall be able to use wood blocks when 


the Housing Committee have put their 
heads together, 


) ® ® 
A leading article: The towing rope. 
® ® ® 


A farmer declares it is impossible to 
keep accurate accounts in agriculture. 
Our farmers always seem to have such 
bad summers, 

® ® ® 

A master of deportment: The lord of 

the manor, 
“@ ® ® 
Home for authors : The Chapter House. 


® ® 
Somebody points out 
that Government 
offices, even before 
_ the war, had “a fair 
inkling of woman's 
; capacity.” Pen and 
inkling capacity. 
® ® 
A silent orchestra: 
The india-rubber band. 
® C) 
ei _Mr. Lansbury would 
e 
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SOCIETY NEWS _ 


Gathered Among the Butterflies - 


The Purple Emperor and Queen of 


Spain have been much together of late. 
t 3 = 


| © o 

The Alderman Butterfly has been ‘seen 
in the King’s garden wearing a Royal 
Mantle. The Camberwell Beauty was 
in the Park; she had ona Coronet ana 
some Beautiful Brocade, “= 
a a a). 


¢ 


There was quite a nautical gathering 
Admiral. 


at? 


I “a 
SS -t S 


at Brighton. We saw a White 
and a Red Admiral, and a Dingy Skipper 
and a Grizzled Skipper not far away, 
o Cl eo] — 
There was a Belted Beauty in a lane 
in Yorkshire, wearing a Light Brocade ; 
and her Lackey, the Pigmy Footman, 
was leading a Brindled Pug, 
o Q oO ‘s 
The Old Lady Moth with the Ringlet 
has a Long Cloak trimmed with a 
Lace Border. She has always a Small 
Tabby with her, <2 


A Nursery Irivasioa from Japan 


It is said that the clever Japanese are to make 
our toys now that Germany Has lost the marke 

@. = 

The Clock that Would Not Go 
see are some clever boys in 
England; but how simple things 

are, after all, to clever boys | : 

In one of the homes where this paper 
goes the old clock had been going as 
long as anybody could remember, but 
six months ago it stopped. Father 
tinkered with it, and it seemed to 
struggle hard; he tinkered with it 
again, and it would go for a day or-two; 
but in the end it stopped again, and they 
gave it up, thinking the clock worn out. 

Then the clever boy of the family 
took the clock in hand. He took it to 
pieces and reconstructed it, but the old 
clock would not move. Then-he took 
the inside out, put it bodily into a 
saucepan filled with soda-water, and 
boiled it, and ever since the clock has 
kept perfect time. 

So that now in that household they 
roast their chickens and boil their clocks. 


A Child’s Prayer for Home 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, Age 
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~ GNATS HOAX A 


FIRE BRIGADE 


CATHEDRAL THOUGHT TO 
BE ON FIRE 


Mystery of a Myriad Insects 
ODD WORCESTERSHIRE STORY 


A singular experience has befallen 
hundreds of people in Birmingham, who 
were fortunate in witnessing a rare 
phenomenon. of Nature. 

Late one evening, while many people 
were leaving a public park, several tall 
trees were observed to be overhung with 
what appeared to be heavy clouds of 
smoke, The curiosity of hundreds of 
people was aroused, and they gathered 
to witness the strange spectacle. It was 
thought at first that the trees were on 
fire, but investigation proved that this 
was not the case. The clouds were 
merely myriads of gnats! 

A __ similar — phenomenon—which 
actually led to the turn-out of the fire- 
brigade—occurred at Worcester some 
weeks ago. This time the clouds were 
seen above the cathedral tower, and it 
was thought that the building was on 
tire, but the gnats had hoaxed the brigade. 


Immense Cloud of Gnats 
What is the explanation of these 
great gnat swarms? There have been 
other cases of these countless hosts 
stirring up fears of fire. The people of 
Salisbury never had a greater fear for 
their treasured cathedral than when its 
spire was seen to be clouded as in smoke, 
though happily the smoke proved to be 
gnats. One such swarm was found to 
be three-quarters of a mile long, 20 
feet high, and 18 inches thick. How is 
this natural wonder to be explained ? 
Last year’s shortage of inséct-eating 
birds gave billions of these gnats the 
‘chance to live and multiply. The 
scorching weather of May and August 
this year hastened. hatching. Con- 
tinuous rains between two heat spells 
caused floods, multiplied pools, and 
enlarged ponds, and filled water-butts ; 
and all these places have been nurseries 
exceptionally favourable to gnat life. 


Life Tides Rise and Fall 


These are obvious influences in the 
production of swarms, and there may 
be others. Enormous tides of life rise 
and fall. We trace them in the seas, in 
the rivers and on the land ; one year for 
incredible shoals of herrings, another 
for salmon, another for hares, rabbits, 
voles, field mice. We see the effects ; 
the causes escape before we are able to 
notice them. But we are learning, and 
some day we shall be able to predict 
gnat-swarms before they come. 

A child’s battledore may at a blow 
knock down a hundred gnats, but each 
gnat is more wonderful than the greatest 
engine in a Handley Page. The wings 
of these tiny insects vibrate at the rate 
of 4000 beats @ minute to produce the 
flow note we hear as they fly. But 
think of the astonishing act of thelarva. 


Nature’s Air Cylinders 

The body of the larva is heavier than 
water, yet the insect hangs itself up in 
the water, upside down, with its tail and 
its siphon breathing-tube sticking into 
the air, breathing in the open, while the 
head is feeding below. 

How is it done ? The reason is that 
water has a film or “ skin ” on the sur- 
face, the film which holds a raindrop 
together, and@ makes a soap-bubble 
taut. The film clings to the up-thrust 
tail, but would be broken and sink but 
for a beautiful natural provision. 

The tip of the breathing-tube has a 
series of little flaps. When they open 
they imprison air, as in a tiny cup, 
shutting out the water, and so giving 
just the buoyancy which makes the 
insect lighter than water. When the 
flaps close, the air is forced out, the 
normal specific oy of the larva is 
restored, and it sinks like a little stone. 
Much less costly and far more reliable 
than the water-tanks and compressed 
air cylinders of a submarme!— - 


The Children’s Newspaper 


A NEW FRIEND 


A Parliamentary Committee has made 
suggestions which should make the lives 
of harassed birds more restful and joyous. 

It was high time that something was 
done, for many beautiful birds that 
were formerly abundant in Great 
Britain were being killed off. Now 
they will have a chance of increasing 
their numbers, and the delight with 
which lovers of beauty in form, colour, 
and movement will watch them. 

The committee think thaf an Advisory 
Committee should be formed in London 
to watch permanently over the interests 
of wild birds and make recommenda- 
tions from time to time. They have 
drawn up a list of birds that should be 
protected during the nesting season, 
and of birds that should never be 
destroyed. Eggs and nests, as well as 
the birds themselves, should be pro- 
tected, they say. Both bird-catchers 
and bird-dealers should be licensed. 


PETER PUCK AT THE 


piles | 


FOR THE BIRDS © 


Then, in the royal forests and else- 
where, bird sanctuaries should be 
provided, where rare birds will have a 
chance of breeding unmolested, and 
where no birds will be interfered with 
except by authorised persons. 

All this is most wise and good, fur 
birds on the whole are exceedingly 
useful, as well as beautiful, and the 
people who have been killing them off 
in the past are chiefly those who are 
either cruel and like to kill something, 
or are stupid and do not know which 
birds to kiH to prevent damage to our 
food supply, or are thoughtless and 
have never considered how good it is 
to gain the confidence of these timid, 
lovely creatures, and how mean it is 
to use our strength to hurt them. 

Caring for birds and animals is a 


fine beginning to caring in the samc, 


kind way for our fellow men. 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


And an army typewriter to do his lessons on 


And an army camp bed fo sleep in 


The Government is selling all sorts of war stock no longer needed—tanks, typewriters, huts, 
and aeroplanes. Peter Puck is longing to get to some of these bargain sales 


BANDITS AND AIRMEN 
Remarkable Adventure in 


Mexico 


Two American airmen flying from the 
Texas frontier were compelled to land 
by enginc trouble. Before they could 
escape, some Mexican bandits attacked 
and captured them and held them to 
ransom for £3000. 

An agent of the bandits waited by the 
frontier for the money, which was paid 
by the United States Government. 
Then American cavalry, with flying 
scouts, set out to track their trail. ~ 

One airman sighted three of the 
Mexicans, who fired on him, but only 
made bullet holes in the wings of his 
machine. The airman was able to shoot 
one of the bandits, but the rest eluded 
pursuit fer the time, a6 heavy. rains 
washed away-thei trail, 5... _ 


= 


“NARROWING” AMERICA 


New York a Day Nearer San 
Francisco 


New York is now twenty-four hours 
closer to San Francisco. 

This narrowing of the Northern 
American continent has been produted 
by the success of the American con- 
tinuous air-mail service, between New 
York and Chicago. Months have been 
spent in making landing grounds over 
the distance of 750 miles. 

The mail from New York to Chicago 


takes a about eight hours to deliver. . 
t 


The result is that letters, sent by air 
towards the Pacific coast, are now 
placed on an earlier train in Chicago, 
and arrive 24 hours sooner than the 
ordinary express railway service can 
deliver them. Most of the machines 


- sused are De Havillands, . ; 


> 
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'NEW CHANCE FOR 
AN OLD RACE 


Putting Persia on Her 
Feet Again 


WHAT THE NEW BRITISH 
AGREEMENT MEANS 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The British Government has made an 
agreement with Persia by which that 
ancient central land of the East may 
‘have a chance of becoming as pros- 
| perous as Egypt has become under goo:! 
!management ; but it is not proposed tu 
; interfere with Persian independence o¢ 

to establish a British Protectorate there. 


| Great Britain is only to be an adviser 


and helper, that Persia may be able tu 
t ~ oe 
stand firmly on her own feet again. 
That is very necessary, for the countr-- 

is a central tabicland surrounded by 
i populations that may -easily be di-- 
turbed by bad government in Per-ia. 
or may be helped to quietness by gao! 
governnient there. 


Persia’s Need of a Friend 

Tt is quite clear that Persia, once sv 
powerful that she ruled or threatened 
the whole world, cannot now recover 
herself, She has fallen into decay, ant 
Fas net enongh natural vitality to make 
a new Start. Before the war she wa 
placed under the oversight of Russia in 
the North and Great Britain in th- 
Sonth, but it was a clu arrangement. 
for Russia was not really a civilising 
Power, and Persia had little chance ci 
healthy recovery. wo 

With the fal! of Russia, Great Britain 
was left alone to sccure order in Persia. 
which is partly inhabited by Khurdis!: 
hill tribes, who make a business anc 
amusement of raiding the more pro-- 
perous lowlands. 

The new agreement now made doc- 
five important things. ; 

Five Things to be Done 

1. It makes clear toall the world that 
Persia is to be an independent State. 

2. But Persia never can be prosperous 
unless well governed, and British experts 
will form a sound system of government, 
and show the people how to work it 
honestly, smoothly, and well. 

Hitherto the men éngaged from 
Europe to assist the Persians have been 
taken from small countries, with small 
experience of Eastern life or systems ot 
sound government, and they have made 
jealousies instead of establishing order. 

3. It is agreed that a Persian army 
sufficient to keep order shall be trained 
by British officers. 

4. We agree to open up the couniry 
for trade by railways, and to make road. 

5. We agree to lend Persia two 
million pounds, payable monthly. 

If the practical re-shaping of Persia: 
government is not done in this wav 
it can hardly be done at all, and Persis 
will lie, as shé has been so long, a lan: 
largely wasted, a prey to surroundin: 
nations, and a source of danger to them. 


Feeling in France 

The only drawback to this arranze- 
ment is that our neighbours the French 
are viewing it with pel pea They think 
British influence will be so strong in 
Persia that it will amount to British rule. 

It is not that France herself has anv 
special claims on Persia, nor does she 
fear we should shut her out from,Persian 
trade, for that is not our way, as she well 
knows. But France, for centuries, has 
had interests in Syria, and she is tired of 
waiting for the settlement of the different 
parts of the Turkish Empire in Asia 
Minor, and is jealous of Britain settling 
her responsibilities in Persia before her 
own regions of interest are settled. - 
- And so France feels herself free to 
bring’ to bear on us the re of a 
little jealousy, which is a pity; 
seeing how friendly we feet towards her, 
how free from -see) oer. ection 
with Persia is,end boast 2 
night, be-$o wehe 
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GARDEN TALES [FIRE FROM SPACE|CUCKOO & ITS 


SAD STORY OF A BIRD’S 
NEST 


Dead Mother in Deserted Home 
SWALLOWS & A BEE HIVE 


Many readers have sent in natural history 
stories from their experience this year, and we 
gladly publish some of these. 

In my garden this year a pair of 
happy thrushes built their home. They 
selected what I thought a bad site, 
an ivy on the side wall of the house. 

Though the nest was well out of reach, 
the ivy was somewhat thin and strag- 
gling, affording no privacy to speak of. 
Yet the birds, presumably made confi- 
dent by sundry little attentions from 
my household in winter, did not seem 
to mind. They calmly went about 
their business, and in due course three 
little ones came. 

The parent birds seemed very atten- 
tive to their young charges, and the 
nestlings grew and _ thrived apace. 
Then came Easter. Glancing at the 
nest on the eve of Easter Sunday during 
the parents’ absence, I noticed that the 
youngsters were fully fledged, and, 
after witnessing the return of the mother 
with a worm for supper, I went indoors. 

Now comes the tragic part. When I 
went to take my customary peep at 
the nest the next morning the mother 
was sitting on it, apparently asleep. 
But on closer view I found that she was 
dead. Nor was that all—the nestlings 
had disappeared. 

There were no:traces of her mate; 
like the nestlings, he, too, had flown. 
An empty nest and a dead mother were 
all that remained of what a few hours 
before had been a happy family. 

Casting about in my mind for a 
probable solution of the mystery I 
confess myself baffled. Possibly the 
mother, weakened by over-zeal in brood - 
ing her young, had succumbed to heart 
failure; or perhaps she starved herself 
that her offspring might have plenty. 

Maternal devotion is so wonderful 
in birds that neither of these surmises 
is outside the bounds of possibility. 


Fly and the Caterpillar 

Doris Birdseye writes from Bournemouth: 

Walking along a road in Bourne- 
mouth I saw fly off a bank of mould at 
the side of the path a curious sort of 
insect the size of a small dragon-fly. 

On the ground near by lay a dead 
caterpillar, the length of the fly’s body. 

Arranging itself lengthwise along the 
body of the caterpillar, the fly picked 
up the caterpillar and began to crawl 
up the steep bank towards a small 
hole, which was evidently its home. 

It tried several times to get in head 
first, but as the head of the caterpillar 
protruded a little beyond its own and 
the hole was rather smail it could not 
get in; so, dropping its load, it turned 
round and backed into the hole, then 
took hold of the caterpillar at one end 
and pulled it in after it! 


The Swallows and the Bees 

Wilfrid J. Page writes from Bath: 

I thought you might like to hear of 
some birds that have been getting into 
mischief. My grandfather keeps bees, 
and the other day, when he went to 
look at them, he saw a pair of swallows 
fly out from a loft near by. They 
swooped down over the beehives and 
each caught a bee and flew straight 
back with it to the nest in the loft. 

My grandfather saw them catch half- 
a-dozen bees in not more than two 
minutes, making a separate journey 
from and to the nest for each bee. They 
had already caught about a quarter of 
a hive, and if my grandfather had not 
fetched his gun and shot them they 
would soon have had the whole hive. 

Then grandfather poked a stick into 
the nest, and half-a-dozen vigorous 
young swallows came out and scrambled 
off somewhere before he could catch them. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


A Puzzle of Wireless _| Carrying it to a Small Nest 
CAN IT SET ABLAZEABALE| Tye BIRD THAT FAILED 


OF COTTON ON A SHIP? 
By Our Marcon! House Correspondent 


Often a fire occurs which nobody can 
account for. Often a good ship leaves 
port never to be heard of again. 

A Frenchman says he thinks that 
possibly the cause of some of these 
mysterious disasters is our good friend 
wireless telegraphy. 

That is a very grave charge to make 
against the wonderful life-saver of the 
twentieth century, but happily it is 
not yet proved. The evidence is this. 

If a piece of wire is bent in the form 
of a ring so that there is a tiny space left 
between the two ends, and if this ring is 
allowed to pick up wireless waves, a 
spark will jump across the gap in the wire. 

Now let us imagine the case of a ship 
leaving Boston in America, with a cargo 
of raw cotton. It is usual to ship cotton 
m bales bound round with iron hooping, 
and it is easy to see that if one of the 
hoops were to break the result would 
be a metal ring with a little gap in it. 
Therefore, when the wireless waves 
from a powerful station pass over the ship 
it is very likely that a spark will jump 
across the gap and set light to the cotton. 


No Real Danger 


So much for the evidence for the prose- 
cution ; it sounds very reasonable. 

On the other hand it must not be for- 
gotten that the Marconi Company, part 
of whose business it has been to instal 
wireless telegraphy on 90 per cent. of the 
world’s shipping and in every corner of 
the earth, has not been unmindful of the 
possible dangers which might arise from 
accidental sparking. The company has 
fitted wireless on many of the great 
tank steamers which carry highly-in- 
flammable oil, and they have thoroughly 
experimented in order to find out 
whether wireless sparks are likely to 
cause fires under ordinary working 
conditions, 

The results of these experiments 
appear to show that there is little or no 
danger, yet all the same they take every 
possible precaution when fitting tank 
ships, screening with metal gauze every 
possible place where sparking occurs. 

On one occasion, in order to find out 
whether there was any danger of fires 
being started by wireless, they deliber- 
ately tried to set fire to some gun-cotton 
by making strong sparks near it. It was 
all in vain, however, and the conclusion 
seems to be that there is not anything 
like sufficient proof that wireless causes 
fire. The chief argument in defence 
of wireless is that the sparks it will 
cause at a distance are what are called 
“cold” sparks, possessing very little 
power of heating. . 


AEROPLANE BEATS THE TELEGRAPH 

The Airco machine, running between 
Paris and J.ondon, now covers the 250 
miles at a routine speed of about 112 
miles an hour, and the extraordinary 
result is obtained that under present 
conditions it is often quicker to send 
a message from Paris to London by 
aeroplane than to cable it. 


THE POOR HEDGEHOG 

The hedgehog is one of the least 
intelligent of animals. At Reading one 
of them ran across a tennis court, and 
having pushed its head through the nett- 
ing, pushed away until it was strangled. 

It was what a hedgehog would do, 
for it belongs to a low order of animal 
intelligence preserved through the ages 
only by a prickly skin. 


A TREE DISCOVERY 
Two trees have lateiy been discovered of 
which the wood has the curious property 
of giving a luminous colour effect to 
water. One of the trees is found in 
Mexico, the other in the Philippines. 


It has been explained in these columns 
that the use of other birds’ nests by 
cuckoos is the outcome of degeneration, 
of a failure of parental instinct among 
the birds. That failure of instinct has, 
however, led to the development of 
other instincts, so that an adult cuckoo 
invariably chooses for laying its egg 
the nest of fhe actual species of bjrd in 
whose nest its own birth takes place. 

That demands another step. A 
cuckoo, visiting the home of a large 
bird, can lay its egg easily in the nest, 
but in the case of a small nest, the egg 
must be laid on the ground and carried 
to the nest for hatching. 

We have over 80 species of birds 
victimised by the cuckoo, and the 
cuckoos are in two groups—those 
laying the eggs in the nest, and those 
carrying them to the nest when they are 
laid: Now an observer writes to the 
scientific journal ‘‘ Nature’ concern- 
ing this newer instinct of carrying eggs. 


The Egg that Broke 


He bases his suggestion on _ his 
observation of a cuckoo which was 
trying to reach the nest of @ pied wag- 
tail, built under the tiles of a cow- 
house. There were two entrances to 
the nest, and the intruder sought to 
enter in order to lay her egg in it. 
Neither hole was large enough to admit 
her, and after struggling in vain the 
cuckoo flew away to a tree and rested 
for a minute, then returning more 
ardent than ever. is 

Again and again she tried, with 
growing determination, clinging to the 
entrance of the hole, turning on her 
side to force or scratch a way in, like 
a terrier thrusting itself down a narrow 
rabbit-hole. For forty minutes the 
struggle lasted, the bird becoming 
increasingly excited, till suddenly the 
egg appeared and crashed to the 
ground, when she flew away, apparently 
without concern. 


What the Bird Should Have Done 


Now this bird must have been one of 
Nature’s failures, a bird in which 
stupidity replaced the mysterious cun- 
ning of the cuckoo tribe. Either she 
should have laid her egg in an open 
nest, or have taken it up in her bill 
and popped it in. Such a bird, if she 
always behaved in this way, could 
never leave young cuckoos to succeed 
her, and if all female cuckoos acted 
like her for one or two seasons our 
British cuckoos would become extinct. 

But they do not. A wiser cuckoo 
tracked down two little birds which 
had invaded a conservatory and made 
their snuggery in a flowerpot guarded 
by trellis work. She found the nest, 
and, though the openings in the wood- 
work were barely large enough to admit 
her head, she carried her egg into the 
neat nursery behind them, and in 
due season a baby cuckoo was the lord 
of the plantpot. : 


JACK CORNWELL’S PROMISE 
Little Jack Cornwell had promised 
his little sister a piano when he came 
home from the war, but he fell before 
the German guns, and he couldn't 


‘keep his word. Now his word has been 


kept for him by Mr. T. C. MacCormack, 
of Northampton, who wrote a small 
booklet about Jack Cornwell, and has 
bought Lily Cornwell a piano with the 
profits it has made. 


THE KING'S DOG 

Even kings must keep the law. 
When the king was arranging to visit 
Balmoral he wanted to take his favourite 
dog with him, but he found from the 
Board of Agriculture that a_ licence 
could only be granted if the dog were 
kept in quarantine for six months. 
So doggie stayed at home. 
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EGG|GREAT BLAZE IN THE 


HEAVENS 


Bright Star’s New — 
Neighbour 


LIGHT THAT COMES AND GOES 


By Our Astronomical Oorrespondent 

About nine o'clock in the evening of 
these early weeks of September there 
is a very bright star almost overhead 
which for nearly a thousand years has 
been called Altair, the ‘‘ Soaring Eagle.” 

It is the greatest star in the ‘con- 
stellation of Aquila, and is one of those 
white suns which are younger than that 
which lights up our solar system. As 
stars go, it is not so very far away ; its 
light takes no more than 14 years to 
travel to our eyes, so that if it were by 
some marvel to be suddenly put out at 
this moment we should miss it in 1933. 

Perhaps one might say that except 
for its steady brightness—like that of 
an arc lamp in the skies—the most 
noteworthy fact of Altair is its nearness. 


Birth of a Neighbour 

But last year the fame which it 
derives from being the brightest plume 
in the Eagle’s wing was entirely cast 
into the shade by the most unexpected 
thing that can happen in the skies—the 
sudden birth of a neighbour, 

On June 8, 1918, Miss Grace Cook, of 
Stowmarket, saw in the same constella- 
tion as Altair another star as bright 
and of the same whiteness. Several 
other astronomers saw it a little later 
that night or early next morning. One 
of them, going home from his nightly 
vigil at Greenwich Observatory, was 
puzzled by it, and shortly returned to 
make quite sure that he had not been 
mistaken, and that Altair was in its 
rightful place. i : 

Perhaps he was reminded of that 
story told by Sir Robert Ball, who, 
on returning home one night from 
Cambridge Observatory, where he had 
been observing another new star, then 
known as the new star Perseus, stopped 
a policeman to point out to him the 
marvellous new-comer to the skies. 
And the policeman, duly impressed, 
said soothingly : “ All right, Sir Robert, 
I'll keep my eye on it !”’ 


Light that Failed 

By June 9 astronomers all over the 
world had heard of the new star, and 
were keeping their eye on it, and they 
have been doing so ever since. 

But they now need the help of 
a telescope, for the new star was of 
very transient brightness. When it 
burst forth it was as bright as Altair. 
In 24 hours it was brighter than Altair, 
and as bright as Vega, the fourth 
brightest star in the skies. Then it began 
to fade with extraordinary swiftness, 
so that by the late autumn it was only 
just visible to good eyes. 

Needless to say, the astronomers did 
not lose sight of it, but examined it 
with cevéry instrument they could 
command, and they are discussing it 
still, Perhaps the most curious thing 
they have found about it is that it is 
very like the new star in Perseus, which 
first appeared in 1901. Shortly after 
this star shone forth it seemed to have 
moved, but even had the star moved 
the movement could not have been 
perceived by us, 


A Sky Mystery 

What was really happening was that 
its blaze was lighting up some filmy 
material which was near it, lighter than 
the lightest gas entirely surrounding it, 
and it was the progress of this lighting- 
up that we could see. 

Consequently astronomers have got - 
some sort of an idea of what happened 
when the new star in Perseus, or last 
year’s new star in the Eagle, was born. 
The idea is that a mass of gaseous mate- 
rial in the skies becomes electrified, and 
blazes up as if touched off with an 
electric switch, But why it dies down 
again, and whether it can ever be 
lighted:again, we do not know. 


- One open you will see a number of cells 


“ children yobi&’s pincushions, 


September 6, 1919 é 


Millions of children in Europe and 
Asia Minor are starving to death. — 

They are not only “enemy” chil- 
dren; the children of some of the 
smaller friendly powers and the new 
nations of Central Europe live under 
the same shadow of starvation until 
the spectre claims their little lives. 
The horrrors of war were bad enough 
for the children ; hunger is even worse. 

The British Government has offered 
to add {x to every £1, a Shilling to 
every shilling, a penny to every penny 
that is collected in this country and 
spent on food to send to these starving 
little ones and their parents, up to a 
total of £200,000. If people in this 
land, where we can again buy- cakes 
and chocolates to our heart’s content, 
are generous enough to give the full 
£200,000, one meal a day will be pro- 
vided for 400,000 hungry children. 

One meal a day! Yes, that is all, 
and many of the children have to exist 


SILENT SWALLOWS 


The Butterfly Aristocrat 
INSIDE A ROSE GALL 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The Camberwell beauty is the aris- 
tocrat of our British butterflies. Others 
are more gaudy, but this, with its rich 
velvety wings of chocolate, blue spots 
on a broad black band, and broad white 
margins,‘ has a dignity and stateliness 
that other British butterflies lack. 

British-born Camberwell beauties 
are rare now, but on any fine September 
morning, when a south wind has been 
blowing, we may come across one that 
has been blown over from the Continent. 

It will usually be found sunning itself 
on a tree and feeding upon the evil- 
smelling liquid that oozes from the 
trunk where the goat moth caterpillar 
has been. In these Continental speci- 
mens the margin is cream or yellow 
instead of white. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
SINGING MOTHS AND| LITTLE VICTIMS OF THE GREAT WAR 


on far less than that. Thin, watery 
soup, containing nothing but a piece of 
potato, is the day’s meal in many places, 
and in others children are living on 
stewed grasses from the fields, Milk is 
a luxury almost unknown. 

Many families in Bohemia have sold 
everything in order to buy what food 
can be obtained to keep them alive. 
Then there is not nearly enough clothing 
to go round. In Montenegro people 
are forced to clothe themselves in sack- 
ing, and even of this there is so little 
that when a child goes to get the rations 
from the Red Cross it has to borrow 
pieces of sacking to keep it warm. 

Shall not we, who have come through 
the war in safety, do what we can to 
help those who are still suffering horrors 
hardly less than those of the battle- 
field ? All help should be sent to the 
Save the Children Fund, 329, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


THE CAT 


A good deal of natural history has 
found its way into everyday speech. 

We say that a shy person draws into 
his shell, which may refer to the snail 
that pulls in its horns and head when 
molested, or to the tortoise that retracts 
head and feet and tail under the shelter 
‘of the Strong catapace. 8 mf 
- We say of another that he has begun 
to show his horns, which may refer to 
the snail again, but more probably to a 
calf with the horns budding out on its 
forehead. sos 

We say that two people lead a cat-and- 
dog life together, which needs no ex- 
planation; but Who knows what we 
mean when we say that it is ‘‘ raining 
cats and dogs’? That is not our 
story now, however, for we wish to say 
something just now about the phrase 
“ falling on his feet.” 

The proper use of this phrase is not 
simply in reference to one who has a 
piece of good fortune, but to one who 


Caterpillars That Chirp 

The vapourer and red underwing 
moths may both be found now, and 
there is no better time of the year to 
hunt for caterpillars of the hawk moths. 
They are really most striking creatures 
and the largest and most_ interesting 
of all is that of the death’s head moth. 

Itis frequently found upon potato and 
tomato plants, and is very beautiful, 
with its bright yellowish-green smooth 
skin, sprinkled with tiny blue-black dots, 
and with slanting purplish-blue stripes 
on each side. At the tail end is a very 
conspicuous horn with a double curl 
like a bull-dog’s tail. 

We all know that the death’s head 
moth squeaks like a mouse, and scientists 
think that the sound is caused by the 
passing of air from a bladder inside 
through a small groove near the pro- 
boscis. What is less generally known 
is that the chrysalis also squeaks, while 
the caterpillar chirps loudly if dis- 
turbed. The sound is made by the 
(riction of the jaws. 


The Funnel-Web Spider 

That compact tangle of spider’s web 
that you so often see in the hedge or 
thicket, with a kind of funnel running 
down at one end, is the lair of the funne)- 
web spider. The creature is brown, with 
a pale herring-bone pattern on its back, 
and the funnel it makes has a wide 
opening, and then narrows down to 
quite a small tube leading to several 
chambers, where it waits for its prey. 

Those mossy-green, fuzzy-looking 
growths that are so common just now 
on wild rose bushes and sweet briars 
are really caused by a little insect, the 
rose gall wasp, a creature smaller than 
the common housefly. 

The female lays her eggs in the shoots 
of rose.or briar, and in some way not 
understood the curious growth of the 
twig occurs. Itissoft and fluffy outside, 
but inside it is woody, and if you cut 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Hoe and thin spinach and turnips if 
not already done. The winter crop of 
spinach should be sown now. Plant 
parsley in frames for winter use. A 
small sowing of radishes may be made 
for a late supply. 

Push on with the propagation of 
pelargoniums, heliotrope, celeus, alter- 
nanthera, iresene, ageratum and other 

lants that are required for bedding. 
oman hyacinths, narcissuses and tulips 
should be potted and plunged in ashes. 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock.. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Hereis next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for Lon- 
don, from Sunday, September 7. 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
ee 6.22a.m. 6.25 a.m. 6.30 a.m. 
eo 7.34pm. 7.29 p.m. 7.22 p.m. 
Moonrise... 5.58p.m. 6.48p.m. 84 p.m. 
Moonset .. 415a.m. 648 a.m. 10.48 am. 
High tide..12.52 p.m. 2.19p.m. 4.8 p.m. 
Moonset : Black figures indicate next day. 
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+ SUNDAY TUESDAY © FRIDAY 


Q@ther Worlds. There are now no planets 
visible in the evening sky. Venus is now coming 
between us and the sun, and on September 13 
next wil} pass us in the great race round the 
sun. This is why we cannot see her, the bright 
side being to the sun and the dark side to us, 
except for a very thin crescent. 


containing grubs that will later become 
winged insects. The growths are called 
se-palls or pedeguars, and by country 


Little Acrobats 

The swallows are now gradually 
stopping their songs, though the great 
titmouse has‘ started again. If in a 
well-wooded district you hear a sharp 
tapping as though a very energetic man 
were hammering rapidly, you may be 
pretty certain that you are near the 
haunt of a nuthatch. This little 
climber, about the size of a sparrow, is 
worth watching, and if you are fortu- 
nate you'will see it fix a nut ina crevice 
of the bark and then hammer away until 
it breaks the shell and extracts ‘the 
kernel. It is quite an acrobat, climbing . 
all over the tree trunk and never mind- 
ing whether it goes head up or down. 

The hedges are now gay with scarlet 
hips and haws, the fruits of the wild 
rose and hawthorn. Elderberries are ripe, 
and the dog-rose is casting its leaves—all 
reminders that autumn is here. C. R. 


THAT FA 
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NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY| 


comes out well when the chances were 
all the other way. When everything 
pointed to a bad tumble he “‘ fell on his 
feet.’ Now it is possible that this may 
refer to the knack some people have of 
falling lightly. Two people have a 
spill when cycling; one falls clumsily 
on his face ; another, with his-body in 
better control, falls cleverly on his feet. 
But is it not likely that the phrase 
refers to the well-known natural history 
fact that a cat:falling from a height 
always falls on its feet ? Unless it be 
blind or deaf it always rights itself 
during its fall, and lights on its spring- 
like legs. The power of doing this 
dates, no doubt, from the time when 
the cat was a wild animal, much given 
to various kinds of gymnastics; it is 
now as much part and parcel of the cat’s 
hereditary make-up as drawing our 
finger off a hot bar is of ours. In short, 
it 1s what is called a ‘“‘ reflex’; it re- 
quires neither will nor reflection. 
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Le puits ~— L'épingle - - 
On prend un billet pour aller en chemin 
de fer. 
Il faut des briques pour batir une 
maison, | ! 
Le facteur transporte les bagages. 
I,’eau du puits est toujours fraiche. 
Les épingles ne cotitent pas cher. 
On transporte l’eau dans un seau. 


Le seau - 


LE CHIEN ENRAGE 

Un garde forestier travaillait un jour 
dans son jardin, lorsqu’il remarqua tout 
& coup un chien qui s’efforcait de passer 
& travers la haie. Le garde reconnut a 
certains Signes que le chien était enragé, 

En trois bonds il regagna sa chaumieére, 
mais le chien y pénétra en méme tem 
que lui. Le garde se jeta sur son hit 
et s’enroula dans les couvertures. 

Le chien planta ses crocs dans ce ballot 
vivant. Alors le garde eut une idée: 
il déroula subitement les couvertures, 
les jeta sur le chien, ct, saisissant un 
fusil, i} fit feu 4 bout portant sur l’animal 
qui fut tué net. 


Song with Music Next) Week:! 
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Notes to My Nieces 
BY AN AUNT 
5. The Sunshiny Girl 


The Sunshiny Girl is an ideal to aim at. 
She has no name, because she is not 
fond of ‘beint* publidly praised. You 
don’t care a bit if she is clever or not ; 
you don’t mind whether she adds to the 
gaiety of your, party by her wit or not. 

It does not matter whether she can 
play Dick’s’ accompaniments or sing 
after Dorothy. She may be a good 
housekeeper later on—and she may 
only try to be. All you care about is 
that she is there when yon want her. 

Why are you so keen for her tocome to 
pou party? Because her presence is just 
ike the difference between a fine day 
and a dullday. She radiates sunshine. 


Sympathy and Tact 
There is a mental as well as a physical 
atmosphere. We all. know it. We 
realise all sorts of atmospheres—the airs 
of restraint, and the icy winds of con- 
demnation or the cold airs of disap- 


| proval, the heat of anger, and the biting 


east wind of criticism, and we all like 
the’ sunshine best. 

It is the Sunshiny Girl’s little kind- 
nesses that make us love her. It is her 
interest, and her little happy knack of 
making people comfortable by some 
tactful remark, that set our minds in 
tune again when other people have 
filled them with discords. 

Children’ .love the Sunshiny Girl. 
They want her to play with then: and 
tell them some of the delightful stories 
she makes up before you can do more 
than say ‘* Do tell us another.” 

Girls of her own age love her becan<c 
she knows how to listen as well as talk. 
She is always ready to lend her things 


; and to give her sympathy. 


Grown-up people love her because 
she does not scoff at middle age, and she 
ireats old age with tenderness. 


A General Favourite 

Boys adore her because she does not 
laugh at their awkward shyness :boy~ 
are far more sensitive than girls ever 
think), and she somehow makes them 
feel that it won't be very long before 
they are mer. 

The Sunshiny Girl is, in short, as near 
perfection as a girl-can be. 

Her friends think her a real sport, an’ 
her mother gives a sigh of relief when 
she comes into the room. As to Daddie, 
well, I heard -him only the other day 
talking to my own little sunshiny niece. 

‘‘ Where’s my sunshine ?” he called 
out, as he came home tired out from 
the office on a very wet evening. “ Ah, 
here you are,’ he said, as she came in 
with his letters and a glass of ice-cold 
lemonade. The took on dad’s face when 
he took his letters and his lemonade, 
and pulled his daughter up and kissed 
her, was enough to make anyone want to 
be a Sunshiny Girl. Aunt Rosalie 


WHAT TO DO WITH WHIPPETS 

Scores and scores of spry little whip- 

pet tanks, that will swivel round on 
their own axis as they stand, are being 
demobilised by the war, and people are 
asking what can be done with them. 
. The French have a capital answer. 
They suggest that the whippets are 
just what is needed for climbing up steep 
winding mountain roads to the hotels 
perched aloft. 

The wiiprct has many advantages 
for such work. It does not feel fatigue, 
or know fear, and it can twist round 
awkward corners with scarcely any 
turning room. 


_ “THE BETTER WAY 

It has been-usual to christen a ship 
with a bottle of wine at the launching, 
but since America sent alcohol about 
its proper business, and ceased to drink 
it, ships are being christened with a 
bottle of oil. . The new ship Tulsa has 
just been christened in this way at 
Oklahoma. There is, sense in christen- 
ing a ship -with-oil,the source of er: 
there isinone in christening it with wine. - 
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SAD STORY OF A BIRD'S 
NEST 


Dead Mother in Deserted Home 
SWALLOWS & A BEE HIVE 


Many readers have sent in natural history 
stories from their experience this year, and we 
gladly publish some of these. 

In my garden this year a pair of 
happy thrushes built their home. They 
selected what I thought a bad site, 
an ivy on the side wall of the house. 

Though the nest was well out of reach, 
the ivy was somewhat thin and strag- 
gling, affording no privacy to speak of. 
Yet the birds, presumably made confi- 
dent by sundry little attentions from 
my household in winter, did not seem 
to mind. They calmly went about 
their business, and in due course three 
little ones came. 

_ The parent birds seemed very atten- 
tive to their young charges, and the 
nestlings grew and thrived apace. 
Then came Easter. Glancing at the 
nest on the eve of Easter Sunday during 
the parents’ absence, I noticed that the 
youngsters were fully fledged, and, 
after witnessing the return of the mother 
with a worm for supper, I went indoors. 

Now comes the tragic part. When I 
went to take my customary peep at 
the nest the next morning the mother 
was sitting on it, apparently asleep. 
But on closer view I found that she was 
dead. Nor was that all—the nestlings 
had disappeared. 

There were no-traces of her mate; 
like the nestlings, he, too, had flown. 
An empty nest and a dead mother were 
all that remained of what a few hours 
before had been a happy family. 

Casting about in my mind for a 
probable solution of the mystery I 
confess myself baffled. Possibly the 
mother, weakened by over-zeal in brood - 
ing her young, had succumbed to heart 
failure ; or perhaps she starved herself 
that her offspririg might have plenty. 

Maternal devotion is so wonderful 
in birds that neither of these surmises 
is Outside the bounds of possibility. 


Fly and the Caterpillar 

Doris Birdseye writes from Bournemouth: 

Walking along a road in Bourne- 
mouth I saw fly off a bank of mould at 
the side of the path a curious sort of 
insect the size of a small dragon-fly. 

On the ground near by lay a dead 
caterpillar, the length of the fly’s body. 

Arranging itself lengthwise along the 
body of the caterpillar, the fly picked 
up the caterpillar and began to crawl 
up the steep bank towards a small 
hole, which was evidently its home. 

It tried several times to get in head 
first, but as the head of the caterpillar 
protruded a little beyond its own and 
the hole was rather small it could not 
get in; so, dropping its load, it turned 
round and backed into the hole, then 
took hold of the caterpillar at one end 
and pulled it in after it! - 


The Swallows and the Bees 

Wilfrid J. Page writes from Bath : 

I thought you might like to hear of 
some birds that have been getting into 
mischief. My grandfather keeps bees, 
and the other day, when he went to 
look at them, he saw a pair of swallows 
fly out from a loft near by. They 
swooped down over the beehives and 
each caught a bee and flew straight 
back with it to the nest in the loft. 

My grandfather saw them catch half- 
a-dozen bees in not more than two 
minutes, making a separate journey 
from and to the nest for each bee. They 
had already caught about a quarter of 
a hive, an 
fetched his gun and shot them they 
would soon have had the whole hive. 

Then grandfather poked a stick into 
the nest, and half-a-dozen vigorous 
young swallows came out and scrambled 
off somewhere before he could catch them. 


if my grandfather had not | 
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A Puzzle of Wireless 


CAN IT SET ABLAZE A BALE 
OF COTTON ON A SHIP? 


By Our Marconi! House Correspondent 


Often a fire occurs which nobody can 
account for. Often a good ship leaves 
port never to be heard of again. 

A Frenchman says he thinks that 
possibly the cause of some of these 
mysterious disasters is our good friend 
wireless telegraphy. 

That is a very grave charge to make 
against the wonderful life-saver of the 
twentieth century, but happily it is 
not yet proved. The evidence 1s this. 

If a piece of wire is bent in the form 
of a ring so that there is a tiny space left 
between the two ends, and if this ring is 
allowed to pick up wireless waves, a 
spark will jump across the gap in the wire. 

Now let us imagine the case of a ship 
leaving Boston in America, with a cargo 
of raw cotton. It is usual to ship cotton 
in bales bound round with iron hooping, 
and it is easy to see that if one of the 
hoops were to break the result would 
be a metal ring with a little gap in it. 
Therefore, when the wireless waves 
froma powerful station pass over the ship 
it is very likely that a spark will jump 
across the gap and set light to the cotton. 


No Real Danger 


So much for the evidence for the prose- 
cution ; it sounds very reasonable. 

On the other hand it must not be for- 
gotten that the Marconi Company, part 
of whose business it has been to instal 
wireless telegraphy on 90 per cent. of the 
world’s shipping and in every corner of 
the earth, has not been unmindful of the 
possible dangers which might arise from 
accidental sparking. The company has 
fitted wireless on many of the great 
tank steamers which carry highly-in- 
flammable oil, and they have thoroughly 
experimented in order to find out 
whether wireless sparks are likely to 
cause fires under ordinary working 
conditions. 

The results of these experiments 
appear to show that there is little or no 
danger, yet all the same they take every 
possible precaution when fitting tank 
ships, screening with metal gauze every 
possible place where: sparking occurs. 

On one occasion, in order to find out 
whether there was any danger of fires 
being started by wireless, they deliber- 
ately tried to set fire to some gun-cotton 
by making strong sparks near it. It was 
all in vain, however, and the conclusion 
seems to be that there is not anything 
like sufficient proof that wireless causes 
fire. The chief argument in defence 
of wireless is that the sparks it will 
cause at a distance are what are called 
“cold”’ sparks, possessing very little 
power of heating, . 


AEROPLANE BEATS THE TELEGRAPH 

The Airco machine, running between 
Paris and London, now covers the 250 
miles at a routine speed of about 112 
miles an hour, and the extraordinary 
result is obtained that under present 
conditions it is often quicker to send 
a message from Paris to London by 
aeroplane than to cable it. 


THE POOR HEDGEHOG 

The hedgehog is one of the least 
intelligent of animals. At Reading one 
of them ran across a tennis court, and 
having pushed its head through the nett- 
ing, pushed away until it was strangled. 

It was what a hedgehog would do, 
for it belongs to a low order of animal 
intelligence preserved through the ages 
only by a prickly skin. 


A TREE DISCOVERY 
Twotrees have lateiy been discovered of 
which the wood has the curious property 
of giving a luminous colour effect to 
water. One of the trees is found in 
Mexico, the other in the Philippines. 


that the use o : 
cuckoos is the outcome of degeneration, 
of a failure of parental instinct among 
the birds. 
however, led to the development Off these early weeks of September there 
other instincts, so that an adult cuckoo] j, g very bright star almost overhead 
invariably chooses for laying its €§8| which for nearly a thousand years has 
the nest of fhe actual species of bird in 
whose nest its own birth takes place. 


cuckoo, visiting the home of a large 
bird, can lay its egg easily in the nest, | which lights up our solar system. As 
but in the case of a small nest, the egg | stars go, it is not so very far away ; its 
must be laid on the ground and carried | jioht takes no more than 14 years to 
to the nest for hatching. 


Nature’s 
stupidity replaced the mysterious cun- 
ning of the cuckoo tribe. 
should have laid her egg in an open 
nest, or have taken it up in her bill 
and popped it in. 
always behaved 
never leave young cuckoos to succeed 
her, and if all female cuckoos acted 
like her for one or two seasons our 
British cuckoos would become extinct. 


tracked down two little birds which 
had invaded a conservatory and made 
their snuggery in a flowerpot guarded 
by trellis work. 
and, though the openings in the wood- 
work were barely large enough to admit 
her head, she carried her egg into the 
neat nursery behind them, 
due season a baby cuckoo was the lord 
of the plantpot. : 


‘keep his word. Now his word has been 


GARDEN TALES. FIRE FROM SPACE/CUCKOO & ITS EGG|GREAT BLAZE IN TH 
| Carrying it toa Small Nest 


HEAVENS 


Bright Star’s New 
Neighbour — 
LIGHT THAT COMES AND GOES 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
About nine o’clock in the evening of 


THE BIRD THAT FAILED 


It has been explained in these columns 
other birds’ nests by 


That failure of instinct has, 


been called Altair, the “ Soaring Eagle.” 

It is the greatest star in the ‘con- 
stellation of Aquila, and is one of those 
white suns which are younger than that 


That demands another step. A 


. travel to our eyes, so that if it were by 
We have over 80 species of birds/ some marvel to be suddenly put out at 


victimised by the cuckoo, and_ the] this moment we should miss it in 1933. 
cuckoos 
laying the eggs in the nest, and those | for its steady brightness—like that of 
carrying them to the nest when they are/ an arc lamp in the skies—the most 
jaid. 
scientific journal ‘ 
ing this newer instinct of carrying eggs. 


are in two groups—those| Perhaps one might say that except 


Now an observer writes to the| noteworthy fact of Altair is its nearness. 


aca Sone Birth of a Neighbour 


But last year the fame which it 
derives from being the brightest plume 
on his|in the Eagle’s wing was entirely cast 


The Egg that Broke 


He bases his suggestion 


observation of a cuckoo which was into the shade by the most unexpected 
trying to reach the nest of = pied wag- thing that can happen in the skies-—the 
tail, 
house. 3 
the nest, and the intruder sought to | Stowmarket, ‘saw in the same constella- 
enter in order to lay her egg in it.| tion as Altair another star as bright 
Neither hole was large enough to admit| and of the same whiteness. 
her, and after struggling in vain the| other astronomers saw it a little later 
cuckoo flew away to a tree and rested | that night or early next morning. 
for a minute, then returning more 

ardent than ever. ; 


built under the tiles of a cow- | sudden birth of a neighbour. 
There were two entrances to On June 8, 1918, Miss Grace Cook, of 


Several 


One 
of them, going home from his nightly 
vigil at Greenwich Observatory, was 


Again and again she tried, with puzzled by it, and shortly returned to 


growing determination, clinging to the |™ake quite sure that he had not been 
entrance of the hole, turning on her} ™ 
side to force or scratch a way in, like | Tightful place. 
a terrier thrusting itself down a narrow 
rabbit-hole. 


mistaken, and that Altair was in its 


Perhaps he was reminded of that 
For forty minutes the| story told by Sir Robert Ball, who, 


struggle lasted, the bird becoming|on returning home one night from 
increasingly excited, till suddenly the| Cambridge Observatory, where he had 
egg appeared and crashed to the} been observing another new star, then 


ground, when she flew away, apparently | known as the new star Perseus, stopped 
without concern. , 


a policeman to point out to him the 
P marvellous new-comer to the skies. 
What the Bird Should Have Done | and the policeman, duly impresscd, 

Now this bird must have been one of | said soothingly : “ All right, Sir Robert, 
failures, a bird in which| I'll keep my eye on it!” 


Light that Failed 


By June 9 astronomers all over the 
world had heard of the new star, and 
were keeping their cye on it, and they 
have been doing so ever since. 

But they now need the help of 
a telescope, for the new star was of 
very transient brightness. When it 
burst forth it was as bright as Altair. 
In 24 hours it was brighter than Altair, 
and as bright as Vega, the fourth 
brightest star in the skies. Then it began 
to fade with extraordinary swiftness 
so that by the late autumn it was only 
just visible to good eyes. 

Needless to say, the astronomers dic 
not lose sight of it, but examined 1 
with evéry instrument they coul 
command, and they are discussing i 
still, Perhaps the most curious thin: 
they have found about it is that it i 

poner maa very like the new star in Perseus, whic] 
JACK CORNWELL’S PROMISE first appeared in 1901. Shortly afte 

Little Jack Cornwell -had promised | this star shone forth it seemed to hav: 
his little sister a piano when he came| moved, but even had the star mover 
home from the war, but he fell before| the movement could not have bee: 
the German guns and he couldn’t perceived By us. 

: A Sky Mystery 

i What was really happening was tha 
kept for him by Mr. T. C. MacCormack, |..." yiaze was iioktine Some Hin; 
of Northampton, who wrote a small] jaterial which was near it, lighter tha 
booklet about Jack Cornwell, and has| the lightest gas entirely surrounding i 
bought Lily Cornwell a piano with the] and it was the progress of this ightin; 
profits it has made. up that we could see. 
Consequently astronomers have gi 

THE KING'S DOG some sort of an idea of what happenc 

Even kings must keep the law.} when the new star in Perseus, or la 
When the king was arranging to visit | year’s new star in the Eagle, was bor 
Balmoral he wanted to take his favourite | The idea is that a mass of gaseous mat 
dog with him, but he found from the | rial in the skies becomes electrified, ar 
Board of Agriculture that a licence] blazes up as if touched off with < 
could only be granted if the dog were | electric switch. But why it dies dov 
kept in quarantine for six months.| again, and whether it can ever 
So doggie stayed at home. : lighted again, we do not know. 


Either she 


Such a bird, if she 
in this way, could 


But they do not. A wiser cuckoo 
She found the nest, 


and in 
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Observatory, was 
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SILENT SWALLOWS 
The Butterfly Aristocrat 
INSIDE A ROSE GALL 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The Camberwelt beauty is the_aris- 
tocrat of our British butterflies. Others 
are more gaudy, but this, with its rich 
velvety wings of chocolate, blue spots 
on a broad black band, and broad white 
margins,;:has a dignity and stateliness 
that other British butterflies lack. 

British-born Cambcrwell beauties 
are rare now, but on any fine September 
morning, when a sovth wind has been 
blowing, we may come across one that 
has been blown over from the Continent. 

It will usually be found sunning itself 
on a tree and feeding upon the evil- 
smelling liquid that oozes from the 
trunk where the goat moth caterpillar 
has been. In these Continental speci- 
mens the margin is cream or yellow 
instead of white. 


Caterpillars That Chirp 

The vapourer and red_ underwing 
moths may both be found now, and 
there is no better time of the year to 
hunt for cals of the hawk moths. 
‘They are really most striking creatures 
and the largest and most interesting 
of all is that of the death’s head moth. 

Itis frequently found upon potato and 
tomato plants, and is very beautiful, 
with its bright yellowish-green smooth 
skin, sprinkled with tiny blue-black dots, 
and with slanting purplish-blue stripes 
on each side. At the tail end is a very 
conspicuous horn with a double curl 
like a bull-dog’s tail. 

We all know that the death's head 
moth squeaks like a mouse, and scientists 
think that the sound is caused by the 
passing of air from a bladder inside 
through a small groove near the pro- 
boscis. What is less generally known 
is that the chrysalis also squeaks, while 
the caterpillar chirps loudly if dis- 
turbed. The sound is made by the 
(riction of the jaws. 


The Funnel-Web Spider 

That compact tangle of spidet’s web 
that you so often see in the hedge or 
thicket, with a kind of funnel running 
down at one end, is the lair of the funnel- 
web spider. The creature is brown, with 
a pale herring-bone pattern on its back, 
and the funnel it makes has a wide 
opening, and then narrows down to 
quite a small tube leading to several 
chambers, where it waits for its prey. 

Those mossy-green, fuzzy-looking 
growths that are so common just now 
on wild rose bushes and sweet briars 
are really caused by a little insect, the 
rose gall wasp, a creature smaller than 
the common housefly. 

The female lays her eggs in the shoots 
of rose.or briar, and in some way not 
understood the curious growth of the 
twig occurs. Itis soft and fluffy outside, 
but inside it is woody, and i you cut 


- one open you will see a number of cells 


containing grubs that will later become 
winged insects. The growths are called 
se-galls or pedeguars, and by country 


” children yobis pincushions, 


Little Acrobats 

The swallows are now gradually 
stopping their songs, though the great 
titmouse has‘ started again. If in a 
well-wooded district you hear a sharp 
tapping as though a very energetic man 
were hammering rapidly, you may be 
pretty certain that you are near the 
haunt of a nuthatch. This little 
climbex, about the size of a sparrow, is 
worth watching, and if you are fortu- 
nate you'will see it fix a nut ina crevice 
of the bark and then hammer away until 
it breaks the shell and extracts the 
kernel. It is quite an acrobat, climbing 


, all over the tree trunk and never mind- 


ing whether it goes head up or down. 

_ The hedges are now gay with scarlet 
hips and haws, the fruits of the wild 
rose and hawthorn. Elderberries are ripe, 
and the dog-rose is casting its leaves—all 
reminders that autumn is here. C. R, 
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INGING MOTHS AND| LITTLE VICTIMS OF THE GREAT WAR 


Millions of children in Europe and 
Asia Minor are starving to death. _ 

They are not only “enemy” chil- 
dren; the children of some of the 
smaller friendly powers and the new 
nations of Central Europe live under 
the same shadow of starvation until 
the spectre claims their little lives. 
‘The horrrors of war were bad enough 
for the children ; hunger is even worse. 

The British Government has offered 
to add {1 to every £1, a shilling to 
every shilling, a penny to every penny 
that is collected in this country and 
spent on food to send to these starving 
little ones and their parents, up to a 
total of £200,000. If people in this 
land, where we can again buy: cakes 
and chocolates to our heart’s content, 
are generous enough to give the full 
£200,000, one meal a day will be pro- 
vided for 400,000 hungry children. 

One meal a day! “Yes, that is all, 
and many of the children have to exist 


THE CAT THAT 


A good deal of natural history has 
found its way into everyday speech. 

We say that a shy person draws into 
his shell, which may refer to the snail 
that pulls in its horns and head when 
molested, or to the tortoise that retracts 
head and feet and tail under the shelter 


‘of the Strong catapace. ° : 


- We say of another that he has begun 
to show his horns, which may refer to 
the snail again, but more probably to a 
calf with the horns budding out on its 
forehead. os 

We say that two people lead a cat-and- 
dog life together, which needs no ex- 
planation; but who knows what we 
mean when we say that it is ‘‘ raining 
cats and dogs”? That is not our 
story now, however, for we wish to say 
something just now about the phrase 

‘‘ falling on his feet.’’ 

The proper use of this phrase is not 

simply in reference to one who has a 
piece of good fortune, but to one who 


FALLS ON ITS FEET 


on far less than that. Thin, watery 
soup, containing nothing but a piece of 
potato, is the day’s meal in many places, 
and in others children are living on 
stewed grasses from the fields. Milk is 
a luxury almost unknown, 

Many families in Bohemia have sold 
everything in order to buy what food 
can be obtained to keep them alive. 
Then there is not nearly enough clothing 
to go round, In Montenegro people 
are forced to clothe themselves in sack- 
ing, and even of this there is so little 
that when a child goes to get the rations 
from the Red Cross it has to borrow 
pieces of sacking to keep it warm. 

Shall not we, who have come through 
the war in safety, do what we can to 
help those who are still suffering horrors 
hardly less than those of the battle- 
field 2? All help should be sent to the 
Save the Children Fund, 329, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


comes out well when the chances were 
all the other way. When everything 
pointed to a bad tumble he “‘ fell on his 
feet.” Now it is possible that this may 
refer to the knack some people have of 
falling lightly. Two people have a 
spill when cycling; one falls clumsily 
on his face ; -another, with his: body in 
better control, falls cleverly on his feet. 
But is it not likely that the phrase 
refers to the well-known natural history 
fact that a cat-falling from a height 
always falls on its feet ? Unless it be 
blind or deaf it always rights itself 
during its fall, and lights on its spring- 
like legs. The power of doiig this 
dates, no doubt, from the time when 
the cat was a wild animal, much given 
to various kinds of gymnastics; it is 
now as much part and parcel of the cat’s 
hereditary make-up as drawing our 
finger off a hot bar is of ours, In short, 
it is what is called a “ reflex’; it re- 
quires neither will nor reflection. 


NEXT EK IN THE GARDEN 

Hoe and thin spinach and turnips if 
not already done. The winter crop of 
spinach should be sown now. Plant 
parsley in frames for winter use. A 
small sowing of radishes may be made 
for a late supply. 

Push on with the propagation of 
pelargoniums, heliotrope, celeus, alter- 
nanthera, iresene, ageratum and other 
pans that are required for bedding. 

oman hyacinths, narcissuses and tulips 
should be potted and plunged in ashes. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for Lon- 

don, from Sunday, September 7. 

: Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise 6. 6.22am. 6.25am. 6.30 a.m. 
Sunset .. 7.34p.m. 7.29 p.m. 7.22 p.m. 
Moonrise... 5.58 p.m. 6.48p.m. 8.4 p.m. 
Moonset .. 4.152m. 648am. 10.48 am. 
High tide. .12.52 p.m. 2.149 p.m. 4.8 p.m. 


Moonset: Black figures indicate next day. 


=(00 


' SUNDAY TUESDAY — FRIDAY 


- Gther Worlds. There are now no planets 
visible in the evening sky. Venus is now coming 
between us and the sun, and on September 13 
next will pass us in the great race round the 
sun. This is why we cannot see her, the bright 
side being to the sun and the dark side to us, 
except for a very thin crescent. 


Moon 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


Le puits 

On prend un billet pour aller en chemin 
de fer. : 

Th faut des briques pour batir une 


i a 


' L’épingle -- Le seau 


maison, sie 
Le facteur transporte les bagages. 
T’eau du puits est toujours fraiche. 
les 


Les épingles ne cofitent pas cher. 
On transporte l’eau dans un seau. 


LE CHIEN ENRAGE 

Un garde forestier travaillait un jour 
dans son jardin, lorsqu’il remarqua tout 
& coup un chien qui s’efforgait de passer 
& travers la haie. Le garde reconnut 4 
certains signes que le chien était enragé. 

En trois bonds il regagna sa chaumiére, 
mais le chien y pénétra en méme tem 
que lui. Le garde se jeta sur son lit 
et s’enroula dans les couvertures. 

Le chien planta ses crocs dans ce ballot 
vivant. Alors le garde eut une idée: 
il déroula subitement les couvertures, 
les jeta sur le chien, ct, saisissant un 
fusil, il fit feu & bout portant sur l’animal 
qui fut tué net. 


Song with Music_Next Week 
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Notes to My Nie 
BY AN AUNT 


5. The Sunshiny Gi 


The Sunshiny Girl is an ideal tc 
She has no name, because she 
fond of ‘beint’ publitly praisec 
don’t care a bit if she is Clever 
you don’t mind whether she add 
gaiety of your, party by her wit 01 

It does not matter whether : 
play Dick’s’ accompaniments « 
after Dorothy. She may be 
housekeeper later on—and sh 
only try to be. All you care a 
that she is there when you want 

Why are you so keen for her toc 
party? Because her presenc 
ike the difference between a fi 
and a dullday. “he radiates su 


Sympathy and Tact 

There is a mental as well as a p 
atmosphere. We all know i 
realise all sorts of atmospheres—! 
of restraint, and the icy winds . 
;demnation or the cold airs of 

| proval, the heat of anger, and the 
| east wind of criticism, and we . 
the sunshine best. 

It is the Sunshiny Girl’s littl 
nesses that make us love her. 1 
interest, and her little happy k: 
making people comfortable by 
tactful remark, that set our m 
tune again when other peopl 
filled them with discords. 

Children ,love the Sunshiny 
They want her to play with the 
tell them some of the delightful 
she makes up before you can «dk 
than say " Do tell us another.” 

Girls of her own age love her t 
she knows how to listen as well i 
| She is always ready to lend her 
; and to give her sympathy. 

Grown-up people love her | 
she does not scoff at middle age, : 
treats old age with tenderness. 


A General Favourite 

Boys adore her because she di 
laugh at their awkward shyne-- 
are far more sensitive than gir 
think), and she somehow make: 
feel that it won't be very long 
they are men. 

The Sunshiny Girl is, in short, ; 
perfection as a girl-can be. 

Her friends think her a real <po 
her mother gives a sigh of relie 
she comes into the room. As tol 
well, I heard ‘him only the oth 
talking to my own little sunshiny 

‘Where's my sunshine ?” he 
out, as he came home tired on 
the office on a very wet evening. 
here you are,” he said, as she ¢. 
with his letters and a glass of | 
lemonade. The look on dad's fac 
he took his letters and his lem 
and pulled his daughter up and 
her, was enough to, make anyone ¥ 
be a Sunshiny Girl. Aunt Ro 


WHAT TO DO WITH WHIPPI 

Scores and scores of spry little 
pet tanks, that will swivel rou 
their own axis as they stand, are 
demobilised by the war, and peo 
asking what can be done with tht 
. The French have a capital a 
They suggest that the whippe 
just what is needed for climbing uj 
winding mountain roads to the 
perched aloft. 

The hippest has many adva 
for such work. It does not feel f 
or know fear, and it can twist 
awkward corners with scarcel 
turning room. 


THE BETTER WAY 

It has been usual to christen, 
with a bottle of wine at the laug 
but since America sent alcohol 
its proper business, and ceased tt 
it, ships are being christened { 
bettle of oil, _The new ship Tul 
just been christened in this ¥ 
Oklahoma. There is sense in cil 
ing a ship with oil, the source oi 
there.is none in christening it wi 


>... 


CHAPTER 61 
‘At the Last Gasp 


Some hours had passed. The air 
was much clearer, and the volcano 
was certainly quieting down. But 
in the stronger light the look of the 
island was more desolate and dread- 
ful than ever. 


Martin and Scipio had got the 
Professor back into the cave, then 
had climbed the mountain to the 
very source of the brook. There 
was no brook any longer. Not a 
drop of water was left, while the 
tierce heat of the eruption had so 
entirely destroyed the snow-cap of 
the mountain that, even if they had 
climbed the precipices, they could 
not have got any ice to melt down. 


As for the galley, she had dis- 
appeared over the horizon. Her 
people had done their best to get 
through, but no ship that ever 
floated could have pierced the great 
barrier of weed. Without the plane 
Lost Island was as completely 
shut off from Lemuria as if it had 
been on the other side of the world. 


Martin and Scipio were both 
suffering tortures from thirst. They 
had saved the little drop of water 
left for the Professor. Unless it 
rained—and that seemed very un- 
likely—they were doomed to die 
the most horrible of deaths. 


Coming back to the cave after 
their fruitless climb, Scipio was 
very down in the mouth. 


“It ain’t so much about myself 
I’se worrying, Marse Martin,” he 
said; ‘it’s de Professor what I 
goton my mind. Yo’ sce, I always 
done cooked for him nicely, but 
now I can't cook no more ’cos dere 


. ain’t no water to cook with.” 


“ We mustn’t give up,” answered 
Martin. ‘“ The Lemarians will do 
all they know to get through the 
weed. The priest is a clever man, 
and he won't leave us to die if he 
can help it.” 


“Den oughtn’t we to hab a 
watch out?” suggested Scipio. 


“ You're right, Scipio. We ought. 
You wait outside and I'll relieve 
you when I've seen the Professor.”’ 

Scipio nodded. Martin went 
into the cave. He found the Pro- 
fessor in the ruins of the workshop. 


“Tam trying to build a still,” he 
said feebly. ‘* Then we could dis- 
til some sea water. The worst of 
it is I have nocopper piping. Also, 
most of my tools are buried.” 


“Tl help,” said Martin hoarsely. 
His throat was so dry he could 
hardly speak, and he felt dread- 
fully ill. Personally, he hardly be- 
lieved he could last till morning. 


But he stuck to it pluckily, and 
by the light of an oil lamp the two 
worked desperately among the dust 
and ruins. : 


At last the Professor threw up his 
hands. 


“It is useless,” he said sadly. 
““We can do nothing. Martin, 1 
fear that this is the end.” 

_ He staggered suddenly, and Mar- 
tin caught him as he sank down 
fainting on the stone floor. - 

“He's right. This is the end,” 
muttered Martin bitterly. “If I 
could only have paid off those 
creditors of father’s I shouldn't 
have minded so much. It does 
seem hard luck, with all that gold 
waiting for me on the other island.” 

Quite worn out, he dropped do 
beside the insensible body of ie 
Professor, 

“ Boss! Boss! Marse Martin!” 

It was Scipio who came fl ing in 
from outside. His eyeballs were 


rolling horribly, and he w i 
fearfully excited. one 


‘fortable bunk irt a cabin, that the 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


“What fs it?’’ asked Martin, 
getting up. ‘ What's the matter ? ”’ 

“Matter is dat de submarine’s 
came back,’’ shouted Scipio. 

- Martin looked at him. 
“You're crazy,” he said. 
“Crazy! Iain’t crazy. I swar 

to goodness I ain’t. It’s de trufe 

I’m telling. De submarine’s back 

hyar in de harbour. I seed Cap’n 

Krieger standing up on her deck.” 
“ But she was sunk years ago,” 

argued Martin. 

“Can’t help dat, sah. She’s 
floating all right dis berry minute. 
Yo' come and see for yo’self.”’ 

A thrill of excitement roused 
Martin. Seizing a lamp, he 
sprang up, and ran’ stumbling 
out of the place. <And_ there, 
rising out of the dark, scummy 
water, was the long, narrow deck 
of a submarine surmounted by a 
conning tower. ‘The hatch was 
open, and on the tower stood a 
square, burly-looking, clean-shaven 
man whom Martin recognised in- 
stantly from his photograph as the 
Professor's old Danish friend and 
partner, Captain Krieger. 

“What did I tell yo’, Marse 
Martin? ’’ came Scipio’s trium- 
phant voice from behind. i 

Martin stood staring dazedly at 
Captain Krieger. He realised that 
Krieger was calling to Scipio, but 
could not hear what he said. Queer 
black specks danced before his eyes. 
Suddenly his knees folded up, all 
the strength went out of him, and 
he slipped quietly down on the dust- 
covered rock. 


CHAPTER 62 
Captain Krieger’s Story 


“ It seems like a miracle, Krieger. 
Even now I can hardly believe my 
senses.” 

The voice which came faintly 
to Martin’s cars was that of the 
Professor. Slowly the boy opened 
his eyes, and the first thing he knew 
was that he was lying in a com- 


Professor was opposite in another 
bunk, and that close by sat Captain 
Krieger in a canvas chair. The 
place was lit by electric light, and 
by the low, deep hum of the electric 
motors Martin knew they were 
under weigh travelling submerged. 

Martin himself felt very com- 
fortable. All that horrid, rasping 
dryness was gone from his throat 
and mouth, but he was limp and 
drowsy, and disinclined to move. 
He lay quiet and listened. 

“It's a long story, Distin,” 
answered Kricger. “ 1 don’t won- 
der you thought the Saga was 
lost. AS a matter of fact, she 
nearly was on more than one occa- 
sion. We were once in a minefield 
for twenty-four hours; and how we 
got out safely I hardly know to this 
day. But 1 reached Copenhagen 
sately, and, finding that my country 
remained neutral, I went to England 
and offered my services. The 
Admiralty accepted mec, and I 
fancy I did my part in helping to 
crush that wolf pack that was 
ravaging Europe.” 

“ But why did you not return as 
soon as the Armistice was signed ? ”’ 
inquired the Professor. 

“ Thad been ill, It was in an air 
raid. A bomb fell close to me, aid 
though I was not much hurt the 
shock upset me completely. For 
the time I lost my me\nory alto- 
gether. It was only in March last 
that I recovered, and then 1 tried 
to get you by wireless, but could 
not hit your wave length. I returned 
to Denmark, but found the Saga 
in very bad condition, and it was 
most difficult to get repairs 
effected. Besides, to tell you the 
truth, I had not much Money left. 


declared the Professor. 
staunchest youngster I ever met. 
I love him as my own son.” 


Martin. 
to collapse like that.” 


said Captain 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Suppose that 
we suspend compliments for the 
present, and devote ourselves to 
plans? I may as well tell you that 
1 propose to make for America. It 
is closer than England, and an 
easicr voyage for a battered old 
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“’ It took months to get the work 
done, and even now she is none 
too seaworthy. It was all we could 
do to make the trip under the weed.” 


“But you did it,” said the 
Professor gratefully. ‘‘ You did it, 
and arrived in the very nick of time. 
Although the eruption was practi- 
cally over, we could hardly have sur- 
vived anothertwenty-four hours.We 
had finished our last drop of water.” 

“Tam thankful indeed that 
we were in time,” replied the cap- 
tain gravely. He paused. 

“« This young Vaile,’’ he went on— 
“he seems to have done his best 
for you.” 


“He is one in a thousand,” 
“ The 


Martin turned over. 
““ Hulloa, Professor!’ he said. 
Professor Distin sat up in his 


bunk. 


“My dear lad, how are you?” 


he asked. : - 


“First rate, thanks.” answered 
*““T was an awful duffer 


“Him!” grunted Krieger. “I 


fancy most boys of your age would 
have collapsed a good deal earlier 
in the game. 
extremely pleased to meet you and 
to thank you for all you have done 
for my dear old friend here.” 


Mr. Vaile, I am 


‘IT think the boot’s on the other 


foot, sir,’ replied Martin blushing. 
“It’s the Professor who’s been 
jolly good to me.” 


“ A mutual admiration society,” 
Krieger, with a 


craft like this.” 


Martin sat up sharply. 
“ But we must go to Lemuria 


first,” he said. 


Captain Krieger turned and 


looked at him in evident surprise. 


“ Impossible, Mr. Vaile,’’ he an- 


swered. ‘' Weare already far under 
the weed. 
oxygen nor fuel to turn back.” 


We could spare neither 


CHAPTER 63 
Dead Broke 


Martin stared at Krieger and 


there was dismay in his face. 


“ But the gold,” he said. 
“ What gold ? ” 
‘“Hymer the priest and Akon 


had promised me all the gold I 
wanted,” groaned Martin. * Didn't 
you tell him, Professor ? ” 


“IT! said the Professor, “I 
knew nothing of this.” 
‘““No, I forgot,’’ said Martin 


sadly. ‘Jn all the excitement of 


the eruption I forgot about it. 
But after Odan was killed and his 
rebellion crushed, the prince and 
Hymer said I could have all the 
gold I liked. You know what I 
wanted it for, Professor?” 


. “ Yes, to pay those creditors of 
your father’s—those ple hi 
partner, Morton Will swindled 
over that Cleansand settlement in 
Florida.” : 


Captain Krieger looked from one 
to the other. He was frowning, and 
evidently much distressed. 

*‘TLonly wish I had known. Natur- 
ally, I kept clear of Lemuria. for I 
always looked upon her people as 
hostile. Now it 1s too late, for we 
are half way to the open sea.”” 


Martin was silent, but the look 
on his face showed how bitter was 
his disappointment. He had 
counted above all things upon 
getting that gold, and with it 
clearing his father’s name. Be- 
sides, now that Lost Island was 
destroyed, the Professor was left 
practically penniless, and Captain 
Krieger too, as well as Scipio, 
would need to be provided for. 

“Cannot we return?” asked 
the Professor. ‘ Cannot we rise 
outside the weed, replenish our 
air supply, and then dive again 
and go back to Lemuria ? ”’ 

“Impossible, Distin. We have 
barely enough oil to take us to the 
nearest  port,’’ answered the 
captain. : 

“What is the nearest port ? ” 

“ Key West, the southernmost 
city of Florida.” - ; 

“So you are going to Florida ? ” 
said Martin sadly. 

“There is no choice, my boy,” 
replied Captain Krieger. ‘“ We 
must make for the nearest point 
at which we can refill our tanks.” 

“And what then?” asked the 
Professor. ‘‘ What shall we do 
next ?”’ 

_ Sell the old Saga for what 
she will fetch and make the best 
of our way back to Europe, I 
suppose,’’ replied Captain Kneger 
grimly. ‘‘ That at least is all that 
I can suggest. To tell you the 
truth, Distin, I don’t think that 
you and I have a hundred pounds 
between us and the workhouse.” 

“We will not despair, Krieger. 
It is true that matters seem 
serious. Still, our lives are safe, 
and I am convinced that in some 
way or other we'shall find means 
of livelihood.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES & QUERIES 


What is a Leading Question ? 
A question put to a witness in 
a law case which suggests the 
answer that is desired. 

What is a Joint Committee ? 
A committee formed of members 
of both Houses of Parliament to 
inquire into some question. 

What is the Royal Literary 
Fund ? A fund founded in 1791 
to make grants to literary people 
in necdy circumstances. 

What are Death Duties ? Death 
duties are taxes levied on estates 
passing to other persons on the 
death of their owners. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were short of pennies, so, 


With faces long and very sad, into the fair they go. 
“ Let’s get right on the roundabout; the attendant is away. 


I know just how to start it going,” 
young Marmaduke did say. 

Upon an ostrich Marmy got; 
Augustus rode a horse. 

(They turned the starting-handle 
first, and off it went, of course.) 

And round it went so very fast, 
and faster, faster still, 

“Oh, can’t you stop it ? ” Gussy 
cried. “I’m feeling rather ill.” 

But faster than an aeroplane it 
whizzed the boys around, 

And soon they lost their hold, 
and then were hurled along 
the ground. 


Like stones out of a catapult they whizzed across the field, 
And many, many weeks ’twill be before their wounds are healed. 


Five-Minute Story 


TWITTERMOUSE 


Poor ‘Tom was very unhappy} 
There were boys playing o 
their way home from schoo 
but he could not join them. H 
was only just getting bette 
from the mumps, and he felt s 
miserably dull that he wa: 
nearly crying when Granda 
came in, and made way for hit 
to sit beside him on the sette: 

“When I was a little lad, 
he began, as he smoked his lon 
pipe, “I was orphaned an 
brought up in the workhous 
And when I was just turne 
seven they sent me to earn m 
bread as afarmer’s boy. A roug 
little chap I was, but they wet 
hard folk; and they made r 
sleep in the barn among tk 
straw. And one night I wz 
sitting by the door, crying ov 
my poor chilblained hands, whe 
the farmer came in from marke 
all covered with snow, carryir 
a bundle in his arms. ‘Tw. 
his little orphan niece, and s} 
tiptoed across the floor ju 
like a flittermouse or bat, as | 
said when he took off her shay 

“* Father used to call n 
“Little Twittermouse,”’ 5s) 
said, her eyes filling with tea 

“And then she ran to m 
and put her arms round my nec 

“**T like you, boy,’ she sai 
‘Come to the fire and get warn 

““* Nay, now, honey,’ sa 
her aunt. ‘Don’t ye botl 
with that rough lad.’ 

“ But she did, and she wou 
and every litile treat she had 
white bread or jam she shar 
with me, do what her au 
could. So they grew kinder, tc 
and at last something happen 
that made them kinder still. 

“*Twas in March, and the 
had been deep snow and 
sudden thaw, with rain a 
storm. I was fast asleep a 
dreaming when Little Twitt 
mouse woke me, for the dam h 
burst, and the floods were out 

“*Vet’s get . Bonny a 
Bayard out of the stable,’ s 
said. ‘I’ve opened the do 
but the water’s high, and Ica 
reach their halters.’ 

“So we crept through t 
trapdoor into the manger, anc 
managed to cut the rope witl 
knife she gave me. The hor 
were plunging and whinnyii 
nearly mad with fright, | 
she quietened them. And we t« 
them through the water 
the hill, where we were sa 
The farmer was there, too ; 
had saved the other animi 
but he said we’d saved wl 
was of most value.” 

Grandad stopped to em 
his pipe, and Tom cay 
eagerly at his arm. 

“ And what became of Lit 
Twittermouse when you gt 
up?” he asked. 

Grandad laughed. 

“‘She’s here, coming to | 
us there’s jam-tarts for tea,” 
said. And Tom gave a gr 
shout as he ran to hug her. 

“Grandmother Twitt 
mouse |”’ he said. 

“Yes,” answered Grandfat! 
}' Grandmother Twittermoust 
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‘Dr MERRYMAN 


Young Lady: 


New Assistant: ‘‘ No, madam; 
1 am afraid we are quite out of 
them. But I can show you a 
revolving bookcase.’”’ 


oO o Q 


Tangrams 

Here is a square divided into 
seven pieces. Take a postcard; 
draw a square, 

and then cut it 

up into seven 

pieces like 

these, but lar- 

ger. Now, using 

all the pieces, 

place them to- 

gether, to form 

these pictures 

in turn. The pieces must fit closely 
together and there must be no 
overlapping. The Chinese invented 
these tangrams, as they are 
called, hundreds of years ago, 


and practically any object in the 
universe can be made with them. 
More tangram pictures will be 
viven next week. 
a} 5} D 
Riddle in Rhyme c 
A man made shoes, but not of 
leather, 
And these four things he used 
together— 


Fire, water, earth, > 
and air. [7 ~™ 

Every customer Y 
took two pair. 


fa) o a 

Smith had just bought a new 
dog, and took Jones to have a 
jook at it. They hung over the 
stable-door, and peeped at the 
puppy, which was twisting round 
and round in a frenzied effort to 
catch its own tail. 

‘“‘ What sort o’ dog do you call 
that?’ asked Jones. 

‘‘ A watch dog,” replied Smith. 

“Oh, I see,”” remarked Jones. 
“‘T suppose he’s winding himself 


up now.” 
3 Oo a 
Is Your Name Marston ? 


This name means boundary- 
stone and, no doubt, one of your 
forefathers was. known as John or 
James, who lived near the boundary 
or mere-stone. After a time this 
became the surname of his family 
and so was handed down to you. 

io} o- o 
George the Third’s Physicians 
The king employed three doctors 


daily, 

Willis, Heberden, and Baillie ; 

All exceeding skilful men. 

Raillie, Willis, Heberden ; 

But doubtful which most sure to 
kill is, 

Baillie, Heberden, or Willis. 


A spring poet sent to the editor 
of a daily paper a little effusion 
entitled “ y do I live?” He 
received it back with a note from 
the editor : ‘‘ You live because you 
were wise enough to post your stuff 
instead of bringing it by hand.” 

: o i) ia} 
A miner who came from Redruth 
Chanced to fall down a well in his 


h. 
when asked why he fell, 


He said, ‘‘ I can’t tell— 
I suppose I was looking for Truth '” 
8 o g 
The Printer’s Daughter 
Torn from the cloudless sky, 
the hue | 
Is given to thy eyes so blue. 
Her eyes: = 
The colour of the sunset’s glow 
Is mantled in thy cheeks of snow. 
Her cheeks: ( ) 
The yichest gems of earth, dear 


girl, 
Are rivalled by thy teeth .of 
pearl. 
Her teeth: vww 
Around thy marble brow so fair 
In golden ringlets waves thy 
hair. 
Her hair: ssss 
Most lovely of thy charms, | 
ween, ; 
Are thy sweet lips incarnadine. 
Her lips: <> -~ 
Had I great wealth at my com- 


mand 
I'd give it all for thy dear hand. 


Her hand: 57 
ia} oO a 
Poser 


If the dog tore the mat, what was 
it the cur-rent ? 


QO GO io] 
Do You Live in Aberdeenshire ? 
Aberdeenshire is the shire or dis-. 

trict of which Aberdeen is the chief 

town, and Aberdeen comes from 
an old Celtic Bie Meaning the 
mouth or confluence of a river. 


The name really means the con- 
fluence of the Dee and Don. 
c) o i) 


Is Your Name Here ? 


What is This ? 

This was a catch. The letters 
WONRODE make ONE WORD. 
2} ia} B 
Parts of Familiar Things 

The things shown were a part ofa 
pair of eyeglasses, a part of a lamp- 
burner, the top of a lighthouse, and 


the stile of a sundial. 
ia} i] ic] 
Buried Beys’ Names 


These are the names: Edgar, 


Arthur, Edward, George, and James. 


. ae xz SSS Cu - 


But hardly had his family settled in the new abode, when the real owner 
returned, So the family of Mr. Mouse is looking for another house 


- Jacko Borrows Half-a-crown 
. * Lend me half-a-crown,”’ said Jacko one morning to his big 
brother Adolphus. 

“Certainly not,’ said Adolphus, ‘ You’ve only just bad 
your pocket-money ; you can’t have spent it all.” 

“TI have, then,” said Jacko. ‘‘ Things cost such a jolly lot 
now, and father won’t give me any more.” 

“J should think not,” said Adolphus, “ You'd only eat it 
when you'd got it.” And off he went for a swim—for it was in 
the holidays, and the family was at the seaside. 

Now, for once in his life, Jacko didn’t want to buy cakes, 
or ices, or chocolates. He had smashed his cricket bat, and he 
knew where he could get another for seven shillings and sixpence. 
He had five shillings in his money-box, and so he only wanted 
half-a-crown to make up the amount. 

The thought of that bat worried Jacko all the morning. He 
worried his mother about it till she threatened to send him home 
again. Belinda wouldn’t help him, either, 

“Mean, stingy lot,” grumbled Jacko, * Can't find half-a- 
crown between them.” Sal 

He strolled down to the beach and watched Adolphus enjoying 
himself in the water. The door of one of the bathing-machines 
was open, and Jacko recognised his brother’s striped coat. A 
wicked twinkle came into his eyes. He hopped up the steps, 
caught up all the clothes he could find, and ran off with them. 

Presently Adolphus came out of the water, and climbed, drip- 
ping, up the steps of the machine. He banged the door to, but 
the next moment he wrenched it open again. 

“Someone’s taken my things,” he crie@; and then he caught 
sight of his young brother calmly sitting on them on the beach. 

“Bring them back this instant,” he shouted, “ or I'll knock 
your head off!” 

Jacko grinned and shook his head. 

“Bring me my clothes!"’ roared Adolphus, 

And Jacko grinned more than ever. ‘ There’s half-a-crown 
in your pocket,’’ he said sweetly ; “‘ if you’ll lend it to me en 

‘Oh, take the money, you little wretch,” said Adolphus, who 
was beginning to shiver—‘ only bring me my clothes.” 
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Dante’s 


-\ famous artist 
horseback near Flor 
when he noticed a li 
boy drawing one of! 
a smooth rock wi 
stone. He alighte 
horse, and watched 4 
soon saw that there 
of genius about the m 
With the father’s 
he took the boy hom 
to give him lessons 
was an apt pupil, 
long he outstripped 
But he was full of fw 
is a story that when 
came into his studio 
continue a painting * 
engaged upon, he m 
on the nose of the fi 
canvas. He flicked 
drive it off, but it wo 
and then he found thi 


| had painted it there 


Painting was very 
those days, but thi 
ferred to paint thing 
them. He derived 
tion from Nature itse 

His fame soon spre 
Pope, hearing of hi 
him to Avignon to 


Papal palace there. 

who had been sent t 
asked him for a spec 
work to take to the 
the painter, instead ¢ 
ordinary picture, too 


and, dipping his bru 


red paint, gave one > 
arm and drew a perfe 
** Am I to take not! 
asked the astonished 
‘Tt is more than 


aw, the young arti 


was right, for it w 
strength of that wonc 
that the commission 
He numbered amon, 
| friends the great pe 
who refers to him in 
Comedy, and the ar 
turn painted the poet 
He travelled about 
in 1330 was employ 
King of Naples to b 
city. ‘ I will make y 
man in Naples,” sai 
and the artist replie 
that already, for I live 
first houses of the city 
-The greatest wor 
famous artist was to 
most beautiful~ cath 
tower in the world. ] 
Florence today, the | 
of all peoples and the 
all ages since it was 
is called by his name, 
did not live to see | 
His genius wastfully 
by men of his day, an 
low delighted 
to honour him. 
He was ap-} 
pointed official | 
architect to the 
city and state 
of Florence, 
and thecitizens 
were very 
proud of him. Beer 
He died there By” 
on January 8, ™ 
1336, at the age of seve 
is his portrait, Who 
The Giant of Music last we 
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A ride with the llamas at the Zoo) 


Carrying Daddy’s bat—J. B. Hobbs, A French Poilu dives into the 


the famous cricketer, and his little boy Seine in Paris wearing full kit 
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OF A LAKE 


Old Folk See Their 
Drowned Homes: 


HOW SAND SWALLOWED UP A 
VILLAGE IN SCOTLAND 


An odd sight has been seen at Lake 
the enormous reservoir in 
Wales from which the water flows to 
Liverpool, to supply the houses there. 
When Lake Vrynwy was made thirty 


years ago, a village of 500 people saw 


their homes vanish beneath the water, 
and the lake was created on the site of 
the old village of Llanwddyn. The 
house-tops were submerged to a depth 


“ of 80 feet when the lake filled up. 


Now, owing to the long-dry weather 
of this summer, the lake has fallen to 
such a low level that the ruins of the 
old village have been seen beneath the 
water; and it is said that many old 
people ‘have travelled to see their old 
homes in the bed of the lake. 


Scottish Village Lost to Sight 


This disappearance of a village in 


, Wales brings to mind the story of the 


disappearance of a village in Scotland— 
Culbin, near the mouth of the beautiful 
Findhorn stream in Elginshire. Culbin 
was the home, 750 years ago, of a noble 


: family fram Belgium, which was then an 
, ally of Scotland against the English king. 


: It had a deep, rich soil with abundant 


: crops, and the Belgian family set about 


developing its natural resources. 
Near Culbin was the port of Findhorn, 


_ where they sent their grain, malt, hides, 
_ and salmon for 


export to 
France, and Flanders. 
A Day Without Parallel 


The mansion hbuse of Culbin stood 


Holland, 


in the centre of a plain, surrounded by 


, out of the west. 


- The sea lay dark and sullen ; 


gardens, lawns, and trees, all enclosed 
by a stone wall, with a home farm near 
by. There were a church and 16 other 
farms, numerous crofts and _ cottars’ 
houses, and huts for salmon. fishers. 
Reace seemed to dwell in Culbin. 

~ Years passed by, and centuries; the 
home changed hands, and one terrible 
day, in 1694 a disaster occurred almost 
witbout parallel in Scotland, 

A river of sand two miles broad came 
Ii spread itself over 
Culbin, heaped itself up over cvery 
obstruction, and overwhelmed the manor 
house, drowning in sand its fruit trees 
and green lawng. 


The Eve of Disaster 

An old tale tells that the evening 
before this catastrophe the sun seemed 
to set in lurid piles of blood-red clouds. 
the setting 
sun seemed to gleam ominously on the 
enormous hulls of sand at the.Old Bar 
of Findhorn. The water-fowl were 


strangely disturbed, and flew inland’ 


with discordant cries. The wind began 
to rise; it howled and moaned all night, 


Sandhill that Covers a Vilage 


Climbing up the great sandhill in which the village of Culbin is buried, as described on this page 


and with the first streak of dawn 
dropped as suddenly as it had risen, 
and was followed by an ominous 
silence. With the coming of the dawn 
it was seen that the sandbanks of the 
night before were gone; they lay 
scattered over the harvest fields of Culbin. 


The Day After 


The harvest folk, who had gathered 
from far and near to reap the harvest, 
looked in amazement at the sight of 
their well-known fields. covered with 
yellow sand, out of which was thrust, 
here and there, an ear of corn. 

That night the people fled. from their 
homes. The next day, during a lull in 
the storm, they returned to secure their 
valuables, and their cattle and horses. 
Some managed to do this, but the wind 
rose again, and by the following morn- 


ing every vestige of house and field was. 


obliterated. So high was the sand 
that nota stone could be seen of Culbin. 


Thus there passed away and was 
buried the pleasant Barony of Culbin, 


home of our first Belgian ally. About a 
hundred years ago the wind suddenly 
blew the sand away from the old man- 
sion house, and, like a ghost from the 
tomb, the old house looked out again 
upon the world. But again the wind 
swept over the’ place. and engulfed the 
house in a new sandhill. 


The Buried Apple Tree 


The old fruit trees did not die at once ; 
for years they felt the ‘call of spring, 
and one brave apple-tree ‘sent a ‘flower- 
ing branch out of the sand into the sun. 
But the spirit which broods over Culbin 
forbids life, and now the trees are dead. 
' There is a treasure of a later date 
hidden in this sinister place. A party of 
smugglers, looking for some spot to hide 
their goods, selected the Culbin Sands, 
confident ‘that on the morrow they 
would know the exact spot. But in the 
night the spirit of the place blew over 
the sandhills; and the smugglers never 
found their store. Like Culbin itself, its 
treasure seems lost for ever. 


BRAVE WOMAN OF 
ST. IVES 


Thrilling Story of a 
Hero’s Wife 


PLUNGING THROUGH FIRE TO 
SAVE HIM 


We wonder if Frederick Pollard of 
St. Ives belonged to the drifters or 
trawlers or paddle-boat men of the 
immortal Dover Patrol. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon has been 
publishing stories of these’ marvellous 
men in the little boats that fought 
German destroyers and submarines, and 
they have moved us as examples of the 
finest heroism in the war. 

Simple fishermen many of thenf were, 
but with such courage, such sea sense, 
such glorious eyesight, that they be- 
came matchless gunners, masters of all 
the arts and crafts of narrow seas war- 
fare, terrifying the Germans with bogey 
tactics as well as by audacious gallantry. 
Lions were these men, and we fancy 
that Irederick Pollard must have boon 
one of this Dover Patrol. 


The Fire in the Home 

He joined up for the worst the sea 
could bring, and the sea wrecked him. 
It sent him home to St. Ives, a hero 
maimed for life, to his wife and little 
ones. They nursed him with devotion, 
but poor Pollard fell from bad to wurse, 
into blindness, paralysis, and utter help- 
lessness—‘‘ a sheer hulk,” as he would 
have said, in poor Tom Bowling’s way.- 

But the wife and children loved their’, 
stricken lion; there was no abating in 
their affection for their broken warrior. 
Then the day came when his wife had to 
show what he meant to them all. 

One beautiful evening she and the 
children, returning from ‘the beach, 
found flames issuing from their little 
home. Not long before they had left it 
with-a lamp shining dimly in the small 
kitchen. Put now all was on fire, and 
the bedridden man lay three storeys up ! 


Not Divided | 

The woman’s courage flashed. out 
equal to his courage on the sea before he 
lost his eyes. She rushed through the 
flames to rescue him. 
fleet for her; it was ahead of:her; the * 
bedroom was invested in fierce flames as 
she entered it; but she went through 
them, she lifted her hero from his blazing 
bed, she got him to the window, andl 
amid the fire she held him there while a 
ladder was being made ready. Alas! the 
ladder came too late, and_these twa 
brave and loving people fell back into 
the furnace. 

Late that night a rescue party reachcd 
the room, and there they.were. In 
death they were not divided... They had 
fallen together, and she had shielded him 
us the last, her arms were round him 

Ley wae him from the consuming fire 

ong as she had breath. 

A sailor and a sailor’s wife, herocs 
both,! God bless their little ones ! 


The fire was too a 
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FARMER'S RISE TO 


POWER 


GREAT MAN OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Sudden Loss of General Botha 


OLD BOER ENEMY WHO BECAME 
A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


A spasm of pain passed through the 
British Commonwealth with the news 
that General Louis Botha, Prime Minis- 
: , ter of South Africa, 
“i had died suddenly. 
2: He was one af the 
‘| half-dozen men living 
during the war whom 
the whole world had 
accepted as unques- 
tionably grcat. 

Though during the 
greater part of the 
‘| war between, the 
oy : Boers and the British 

ee in South Africa Louis 

General Botha = Botha was Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Boer army, he was 
born under the British flag, in Natal, 
his family, like many notable South 
Africans, being descended ‘from’ Hugue- 
notemigrants. Quite early in his youth, 
however, Botha passed into the Orange 
Free State, and then into the Transvaal, 
and became a prosperous farmer. 

After doing all he could to persuade 
the Boers not to fight Great Britain, he 
remained with them -when they refused 
his advice, and became.their leader in 
the field-after the death of Joubert. His 
conduct. of the campaign against the 
3ritish was masterly, and when’ peace 
was made bis manly bearing and evident 
honesty “won favourable treatment for 
the Boers: fo NS 

Man of His Word 

Having tristed; the British, he never 
went back Gri his word } and they trusted 
hin’ unreservedly, as they were bound 
to do by’ his fearless, ‘honest record. 
Working loyally for the union of all 
white’ men in South Africa’ on, equal 
ternis under the British flag, he became 
Premier, and when a section of his Boer 
iriénds rebelled, through secrét German 
influence, he firmly ctushed the rebellion, 
and with all his skiil as a born soldier 
rapidly conquered and annexed German 
South West Africa. . : 

In England, when the Premiers of all 
the British Dominions met for consulta- 
tion, Botha at once took rank as an out- 
standing personality, and: throughout 
the war. he was. taken frankly into the 


innermost circle of the nation’s coun; |. 


sellors, with his equally great com- 
patriot, General Smuts. : 


Soldiers and Statesmen 


As all the British Dominions loyally 
gathered round the Motherland when the 
stern stress of war descended on her, and 
sent to her aid the finest of their brave 
sons and the wisest of their chosen states- 
men, it became clear that from no part 
of the Commonwealth had come such 
splendid individual aid as from the 
Union of South Africa. . 

Among our most powerful helpers were 
the enemies of a dozen vears before, the 
Boers of South Africa, with their mag- 
nificent contribution of Louis Botha and 
Jan Smuts, 

The war hero of a little people, Louis 
Botha became the hero and guide of 
South Afcica, a sharer in the Govern- 
ment of the British Commonwealth, and 
a central figure in the councils that saved 
Europe in the Great War. So he lived 
and died, honoured throughout all 
nations that love liberty and justice and 
honest <lealing. : 


POOR SERBIA 

Serbia had 400 doctors before the 
war, now she has less than 100, and she 
las more mutilated men in proportion 
to her population than any _ other 
country. In order to help the Serbian 
people the American Red Cross is re 
maining in Serbia for some time. 
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WAR’S LOST 
TREASURES 


‘Library that Cannot be 
Replaced 


ESTATE SOLD FOR A BOOK | 


Louvain Library, one of the treasures 


of the world destroyed by the wanton 
German, is to be replaced by the 
destroyers, book for book, manuscript 
for manuscript, we are told. But the 
thing simply cannot be done. 

Among the 250,000 precious volumes 
which perished when the Germans 
burned this glorious library to the 
ground were books and manuscripts 
that cannot be replaced. The world 
will always be the poorer for that appal- 
ling vandalism. 

The thought of this world-loss makes 
us realise to some extent the value our 
ancestors set upon books before the 
printing press came into existence. In 
the Dark Ages scholarship was rare, 
and books so few that those who could 
read them treasured them more than 
gold. Reading was considered a, religion, 
and if a man had books and left them to 
a monastery, masses were said for his 


/soul as devoutly as if he had founded an 
abbey. Somie of the records of sales are 


preserved to this day. : 


200 Sheep for a Book 
We find a record of 200 sheep and five 
quarters of wheat exchanged for a capy 


}of a little homily; and £30, which in 
ic for | 


those days was a small fortune, 
a copy of the ‘Romance af the Rose. 
But better still was the ardour of one 


Anthony Panormita, secretary tO 2} owners present medals and certificates 


King of Naples, who actually sold an 
estate for a copy of the, works of Livy. 
He wrote to the king, beseeching him to 
influence the sale in his favour, adding, 
with a touch of pride: .“* I entreat your 
Prudence to Iet me. know whether 
Poggins or 1 does the better ; he who, 
to purchase a farm near Florence. sells 
Livy, or’ I who, to purchase the boo§, 
sell my land ?’’. .We are in favour of 
Panormita, for it was such men as he 
who kept learning from utterly perishiag 
in the Dark’ Ages when waves of bar- 
barism swept over Europe again ’.and 
again. : 3 aoe : 
NEWS BY TELEGRAPH : 

Surely the knowledge of the Daily 
Telegraph's readers must be wider than 
that great newspaper supposes. Some 
time ago, referring to Mr. Gladstone, it 
gravely informed its public that he was 
a famous Victorian statesman ! 

It has not yet, we believe, explained 
who ‘ Napoleon, Wellington, * Peel, 
Newton, or Galileo were ; but its deter- 
mination to keep its readers up todatein 
the things that matter is not exhausted, 
as the following recent gem shows : 

“ Richard Bethell, first: Baron West- 
bury, Lord Chancellor of England, once 
resided at Lauderdale House, but that 
was after the period when, tradition says, 
Nell Gwynn was installed there by 
Charles Il.” 

Seeing that Nell Gwynn died in 1687, 
and Richard Bethell was not born until 
1800, the fact set out in italics might 
possibly have been guessed, but the 
Daily Telegraph removes all doubt. We 
must steal a march on our great con- 
temporary and announce a great event : 
Queen Anne is dead | “ . 


‘FLYING BY "TIME-TABLE 
Regular Service to Paris 


A regular Handley Page service from 
London to Paris has been opened, and the 
opening day promised exceedingly well. 
An aeroplane left Cricklewood with ten 
passengers, and took just under four 
hours to cross. There isa fixed time-table. 

The Handley Page, having dropped 
its passengers in Paris, goes on to Brus- 
sels ; and already one passenger, availing 
himself of these aeroplanes, has break- 
fasted in Holland, lunched in Belgium, 
and dined in London. ~ 


n 
1 
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y.| . AERIAL ACROBATS 
‘Stupid Performances in the Ait | 
SAFE FLYING ON & OFF THE ROOF 


‘steady, 


ROVER TO THE RESCUE 


Rotherham Dog Saves 
Two Children - 


CLEVER RETRIEVER 


There is a dog at Rotherham which is 
an honour to the great dog tribe in 
general, and to the retriever breed in 


| particular. 


Retrievers are dogs which fetch and 
carry things, but they are specially 
famous for their skill in finding and bring- 
ing back game which a hunter has shot. 
A good dog of the kind should bring in a 
bird without rumpling one of its feathers. 

Well, the Rotherham dog is a retreiver, 
and it has been honoured with a special 
medal for as fine a bit of retrieving as 
a dog ever did, for its prize was not game, 
but human beings—two children who 


[but for this dog Rover would have 


perished by drowning. 

Little Horace Porter, aged seven, and 
his playmate, Lucy Morris, aged _ five. 
were in great peril of drowning, with five 
other children, when a rescuer appeared 
in the person of Mr. Walter Gilbert, with 
this fine retriever dog of his. Rover 
plunged into the water to the rescue, and 
the children had sense enough to know 
how to avail themselves of his help. One 


| climbed on his back, the other kept afloat 


by hanging to his tail; and the noble 
creature, striking out boldly for land, 
carried one and dragged the other to 


‘safety. ' 
Rover’s master, Mr. Gilbert, rescued | 


the other five children, of whom portraits 
are given on page [2. : 
-In cases like these societies of dog 


to the master of the dog, which ts perhaps 


‘a good way of signalising’a grand exam: 


ple of animal chivalry ; but, for our part, 
we should Bike to award the dog itself 
a good rumpsteak and the biggest bone it 
could gnaw. : ‘ 


oe 
sok 


The example of the airman who flew 
through the Are de Triomphe in Paris 
is inducing other airmen to risk their 
lives in flying tricks. =" 0” es 3 

A United States airman has flown 
under the bridge at Niagara, ‘meeting 
an unexpected gust and narrowly 
escaping disaster. : oy sons 

’ In France an airman took a Caudron 


‘biplane, with a 46-foot span, through 
the arch of a bridge over the. Var river 
near Nice. 


The arch is only 20 feet 
high and 65 feet broad, and disturbing 
currents of air made the machine un- 
but the airman flew twice 
through without accident. 

Nothing is gained by these wild ex- 
periments, and their success is largely a 
matter of chance. -On the other hand, 
some roof-flying adventures of Mr. 
Edwin Ballough, of Newark, New 
Jersey, have helped to make flying 
safer. Mr. Ballough, the pilot of an 
aeroplane used by a large shop in 
Newark, landed on the roof of a military 
warehouse, 978 feet long, taxied along 
the roof, took off with a fying leap, and 


rose serenely above Newark and New 


York. 


He proved that the roofs of large 
buildings can be used both for landing 
and taking off, so that the British plan 
for making the roofs of large railway 
stations into aerodromes seems perfectly 
practical. With pillars of armoured con- 
crete, all the great central railway stations 
in cities and important towns could be 
transformed into elevated aerodromes. 

At present, in the flight from London 
to Paris, passengers spend almost as 
much time in motoring to aerodromes 
as they pass in the aeroplane. With a 
roof aerodrome at London Bridge or 
Charing Cross, and another at Gare 
St. Lazare, it would soon take scarcely 
more than an hour to fly, in a favouring 
wind, from London to Paris. 


September 13, 1219 


DAYS WITHOUT 
NIGHTS 


The Time of the Harvest 
Moon 


WHY IT IS SO BRILLIANT 


By An Astronomical Correspondent 


The brilliant moon now shining so 
conspicuously in the heavens is known 
as the ‘‘ harvest moon’. beeause it 
appears full just about the time our 
harvest is being gathered in, and it 
often enables the farmer and his men 
to go on working in the fields after 
daylight has gone. 

At no other time of the year does our 
satellite attract:so much general atten- 
tion, and the reason for this is that for 
several evenings after full moon, which 
this year was on September Io, instead 
of rising nearly an hour later each 
night, there is a difference of only about 
half an hour, more ar less.. Thus, on -the 
12th the moon rises at 8.4 p.m., on-the 
13th at 8.36, and on the 14th at 9.15. 


. The Equinox ; 

Now, this difference in what is called 
the retardation of the moon’s rising 
occurs every month, but only in Sep- 
tember does it happen at the periad ‘of 
the full moon,.and so at other times it 
passes mostly unnoticed. © 4 

This week the full or nearly full moon 
rises for several evenings as soon as the 
sun sets, and continues to ‘give ‘light 
until sunrise again ; so that for Several 


‘days there is practically no-darkr ess at 


all, despite the shortening of the days 
as the year wanes. No other nearly full 
mogn of the year rises for so many 
successive days so soon after sunset. 

* The “harvest' moon is always thé full 


7 


mooii that occurs fearest,to the ditiitin | 


equinox; the ‘period when the days atid 
nights. are for a time of equal length ; 
and there-is a popular idea: that itsis 
brighter then, than at any other time. 
_ ° “A’Popufar Mistake’... | 
This, however, is not so, and indeed the 
apparent brightness of thé ‘moon: ’is 
largely: due to the contrast between: its 
Hluminated disc and the. dark back- 
ground of the night sky. rn a 
That the moon is not really .very 
bright we may sce for ‘ourselves .when 
it appears in the daylight sky. Com- 


: pared with the floating clouds on which 


the sun is also shining, it does not seem 
brighter than they, and it is sometimes 
less bright. . -. oo se os 
Attempts have been made to measure 
the relative brightness of the sun and 
moon, and it has been estimated that to 
ive a light equal to the light we receive 
rom the sun no fewer than 600,000 full 
moons would have to shine down ‘on us. 


Causes of Unusual Brilliance 

The reason for the. retardation of 
moonrise just now is rather too technical 
to go into here with any fulness, but it 
is connected with the motion of the 
moon, which at this time is crossing the 
celestial equator from south to north, 
and has a rapid northward motion, 
tending to cause it to rise earlier than 
it would otherwise do. The amount of 
retardation is different in different years. 
In 1913 the difference between the times 
of rising on successive days was only 
eight or nine minutes, as against half an 
hour now. ‘ 

You should take your own observa- 
tions this week. Decide on some definite 
place on the horizon above which you 
will record the actual time the moon 
rises on September 1z. Then make 
similar notes of the time of moonrise on 
the next six or seven evenings, and you 
will have an interesting record of the 
harvest moon of rgIg. 


FHE MONEY MEN 

Some people have plenty of money, 
some have not enough, some have too 
much. Two men with too much have 
lately been locked up in London. One 
was wandering about the streets with 
£280 in his pocket; the other had 
about 200 treasury notes, 


. § : ode A 
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CAN WE SAVE THE FADING FILMS? @ A FISH THAT SEEMED TO THINK 


KINEMATOGRAPH film of the signing 

of the Peace Treaty is to be pre- 

sented to the British Museum for future 
generations to see. 

This leads somebody to make the 
doleful comment that the idea is useless 
in practice, that films fade and perish, and 
that-noene taken ten years ago is worth, 
showing today. But that cheerful soul, 
Mr. Herbert Ponting, the kinemato- 
grapher of the Scott Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, gives us the happy news that his 
films of Captain Scott are as good as 

- ever, and that copies from the negatives 
come out as fresh as the originals when 
they were first taken. 

The secret seems to be care, regular 
examination and exposure, and the use 
of glycerine. He bought his films in 


A little reader of the Children’s Newspaper, photographed at Kew Gard 


April, r910 ; took them through the heat 
of the tropics on a slow ship ; he exposed 
them in the Antarctic cold between 
November 1910, and November 1911 ; 
he kept them through the winter in cases 
buried in the snow, where they were 
submitted to between 80 and 90 degrees 
of frost, and then they again passed 
through the tropics. 

Today the films are as bright, fresh, 
and steady as ever, he says ; treat films 
with glycerine following exposure, look 
carefully after them, and they may last 
a century. So while we keep glycerine 
for sore throats and chapped hands, we 
shall have to spare a little of it for 
films, that our children’s children may 
see reproductions of events in our days 
which will influence the history of theirs. 


3 


FRENCH naturalist has been trying 

experiments to see how fish gather 

the knowledge that makes some of them 

so cunning. It takes a clever man to 
outwit a knowing old fish. 

First of all, the French naturalist, 
M. Oxner, baited a hook, and then 
attached to the line, two inches from the 
bait, a bit of white paper. With this he 
tempted a single fish, which he kept 
for the purpose of experiment after it 


| had been captured. 


For seven days it was suspicious, 
then it went for the bait and hooked 
itself. It was released; but three times 
more, after intervals, it hooked itself 
again, and was released. 

Then, apparently, it realised that the 
white paper was a warning against tak- 
ing the bait, and afterwards resisted 
the temptation. 


eS 


ens, sitting on a floating leaf of the great Victoria Regia water lily. It was the design of this extraordinary leaf that suggested 


- On the white paper being removed 
the fish again took the bait, but when 
the white paper was replaced the fish 
would not bite. Thus, it certainly seemed 
to have inferred that the paper was a 
clear danger signal. 

But by this time the fish had become 
quite familiar with all the objects— 
bait, hook, line, and white paper—and 
proceeded cautiously to nibble the bait 
off the hook without risking a big 
swallow, and so he continued, again 
and again, to get what he wanted, un- 
frightened by the white paper and un- 
caught by the hook. He had come 
slowly to knowledge by experience. 

Does not that successful, if slow, 
search for knowledge suggest that the 
fish had put two and two together 
during his investigations, and done 
some thinking in a simple form ? 


ving 


to Sir Joseph Paxton the method of building the Crystal Palace. The leaves of this lily are often six feet across, and the flowers, which are red and white, frequently grow to a foot across the top 


EUROPE’S GREAT NEED 
~ NOW 


Prosperity Waits for Coal 


Everywhere the work needed to 
supply mankind with things that cannot 
be done without is slowing down for 
the want of coal; yet less coal, not 
more, is being raised. European pro- 
duction of coal has fallen from 679 
million tons to 443 million tons a year. 

America cannot supply one-twentieth 
of the coal we shall need after we have 
used all our own. Whoever uses any 
influence he possesses to stop the 
raising of more coal and limit manu- 
factures will be as great a traitor to his 
fellow men as the Kaiser. He made a 
war that he might have stopped. Who- 
ever stops the production of coal is 
Causing privations in the future which 
no one will be able to control. 


NEW DANGER TO BIRDS 
Shooting from the Air 


The Committee for Protection of 
Wild Birds reports that the new danger 
to bird life is the shooting airman. He 
has already killed a considerable number 
of birds with his deadly machine-gun, 
and the Committee recommend that 
the killing of wild birds by airmen 
should be forbidden. 

On a good machine a flying man can 
overtake flocks of migrating birds, and, 
armed with a machine-gun that can fire 
2000 bullets a minute through the pro- 
peller, he is strongly tempted to prac- 
tise shooting. If such sport became 
general great damage could be done to 
the bird life of the country, and the 
nation would probably suffer in the end 
by plagues of caterpillars and food- 
destroying insects. 


TO AFRICA BY RAIL 
A Tunnel for Gibraltar 


The scheme for making a tunnel 
under the Straits of Gibraltar, connecting 
Europe with Africa, is moving ahead. 

The Spanish Government has given 
its consent, and a powerful committee of 
Spanish financiers has been formed at 
Barcelona to decide upon matters of 
finance and capital. The tunnel is to 
run from a point west of Tarifa, on the 
European side, in a straight line to the 
east of Tangier, in Morocco; and it will 
be about 20 miles long. At its greatest 
depth below the sea it will be between 
700 and 1500 feet below the waves. 

Such a tunnel would probably make 
Spain a great commercial centre, for 
much of the traffic between Europe and 
Africa would be diverted to the tunnel. 


LIFE LOST IN WAR WORK 


Death Roll in “ Delivering 
the Goods ” 


There were many wild rumours during 
the war of the loss of life due to ex- 
plosions ; and at last the facts are known. 

In factories making explosives the 
total number of deaths in nearly five 
years of war was 325, and of injured 
1316. The number of women who lost 
their lives was 54. Though the death 
list is deplorable, the loss is not great 
proportionately, the deaths amounting 
to only five for each 4000 people engaged. 

In filling 8000 niillion cartridges and 
80 million bombs not a single life was 
lost and only 48 people were injured. 

An official report says that unloading 
the shells will be more dangerous thaa 
loading them. 


“Fonpie. 
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“FIRST CHILD OF [SHARKS NEAR THE| CANNIBALS CUTSIDE |THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


‘THE FLAG 


Tale of Little Virginia Dare 


HOW SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
BEGAN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The first great tale of the British 
Impire is that of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
tt is one of the most thrilling storics in 
the world, this story of the nehshinan 
who founded the influence of the Ienglsh- 
speaking, race across the seas, and was 
hounded to his death by the man who 
sat on the English throne. 

The tale is told by the Editor of the 
Children’s Newspaper in My Magazine 
for October, now lying on all the book- 
stalls, and in it we read of the first child 
born in the British Empire. Jt is all 
part of the tale of Vyginia, where 
Relcigh founded our first colony. 

Nothing could keep back the spirit 
oi this man, or destroy lis faith that 
Virvinia, to which he sent out his ¢x- 
peditions, would become a mighty place. 
We look back to all that Virginia is and 
all that at has been, and there is some- 
thing that burns ike a prophet’s fire in 
those words of Raleigh long ago: “ 1 
siodbyet live tosee ita English nation,” 


15 Men for the Empire 


His expedition left a hundred people 
in Virgina, rieloin the joy of life ina new 
world, tll starvation menaced them, 
Satdenly Francis Drake appeared and 
eo\G thea passage home, and they had 
Dooly bert when Grenville arrived with 
“apd ostores, Not) finding the 
Pasbsbuaen there, le-left 15 volunteers 
ab ai outpast at Rearoke EsMand, tbe 
y territory theu held dor England, 
‘Phage a5 men stood for the British 
Raleigh sent out a new expe- 
dition, sbut coub! not tind) these men. 
They were probably slain by treachery, 
ab we may Suek of them, that lonely 


Srbias 


Sproup on the edge of an unknown world, 


go the fist martyrs.of the Empire. . 
. Virginia Dare . 

But there was no despair in Raleigh's 
Treart. Ite saw the light, however dark 
it was: he kept the faith. When he 
seat out Captain Jahn White to leok tor 
those 15 men at Keoanoke, he sent out 
also anather group ot settlers, 89 men, 
17 women, and two children. One of 
the women was his daughter, Mrs. Dare, 
who became the mother of Virginia, Dare, 


“the nest child ever born in the British 


Limpire oversea, © Virginia Dare ! 

How great a name, how true! Vir- 
ginta stands to all the world for daring ; 
there was nothing Raleigh would not 
dare for Virgimay there is) nothing 
Virginia has not dared to face for her 


hich place in mankind. ‘ : 


Captain White came home, and after 
the Armada had been beaten, Raleigh 
sent Lim out again, with stores for the 
htile colony. They drew near by night, 
i Captain White saw, with a thrill, the 
‘ot Ares on Roanoke, 


Truth After Three Centuries 
He -aeg an English song that must 
heave uirilled any Enelish ears listening 
he thar place, but his heart was chilled to 
hear no response. He waited tlk the 
hoorning, and then landed, but he found 
no soul of the 108 people he had left. 
Such were the tragedies that almost 
broke the heart of Walter Kaleigh, who 
heard no more of his colony of Virginia. 
but we know the truth today, for it be- 
cuine known in the three hundredth year 
wer Raleigh's death that Raleigh's faith 
hed all the time been justified, that the 
colony in which the frst English child 
was born had not been massacred, but 
hed gone inland and been cut off by 
hostile tribes, and at last had_ settled 
dean and intermarried with the Indians. 
Three hundred years have passed 
away, and still on the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tans, a day’s march from New York, 
are men and women whose ancestors 
went out in’ Raleigh's shigs—whose 
children have blue English eyes, and who 
remember the story of Virginia Dare. 


BEACH 


A Common Visitor in 
Australia 


FISHERMEN’S TEN-FOOTERS 


By an Australian Correspondent 


The shark that .was searing bathers 
in North Devon the other week, and 
was dispatched by guntire, was a rare 
visitor ino our cold) Northern waters, 
and was probably, if the truth were 
known, as much afraid of the bathers 
as the bathers were of him. 

In warmer latitudes the shark is no 
uncommon sight; and in Australia, in 
the summer months, none but fool- 
hardy sea-bathers risk meeting him. 

Near the writer's home at Bondi 
Beach, in Sydney, these “ tigers of the 
sea’? are seen in great numbers from 
November till March. Towards Christ- 
mas they are particularly ferocious and 
venturesome, and are frequently seen 
in pursuit of the great “ schools” of 
salmon that move along the shallow 
coastal bays in search of food. 


On Sydney Beach 


The favourite summer pastime in all 
Australian ‘cities, but especially in 
Sydney, endowed by nature with the 
loveliest beaches in the world, is surt 
bathing. From Cronulla, 14 miles south 
oft the city, to Pabn Beach, as tar again 
to the north, extends a succession ot 
crescent bays, trmged with golden 
sard that is swept etermally by the long 
rollot the Paciic. AM day long tbe surt 
tumbles in creamy loveliness, cool and 
lnviting, at your feet. 

To the visitor, who watches with 
fascination the bronzed manhgod and 
womanhood ot Australia disporting it- 
seH on the beaches, swimming far out to 
meet the breakers, and turning with 
them for home,” there is no greater 
joy than that of “ surt-shooting.’”’ The 
seeming joolhardiness of the swimmers 
in those shark-infested = waters is 
puzzling, but the truth is that the 
shark is a coward, and shy of crowds. 


The Warning Bell 


But woe to the solitary swimmer 
who ventures too far ateld ! In- 
evitably he once too often tempts the 
voracity of those long, grey forms 
that haunt the surt, and a sudden swirl 
and he will swim no more ! 

Occasionally a“ grey nurse’ or a 
“blue pointer,” the two most terribly 
dangerous species of man-eating sharks 
in existence, will patrol the bay, swim- 
ming leisurely trom one end ot the beach 
to the other, and then the bells that are 
installed in) nearly every surf and 
life-saving club in Sydney ring out their 
warning, and the water, a moment betore 
alive with thousands of bathers, will 
be desérted. More than once bathing 
has been brought to a standstill by the 
presence of these monsters, but they 
rarely venture into shallow water. 

At) Maronbra, Coogee, Manz, Fresh- 
water and Narrabeen Beaches, all within 
easy reach of Sydney, sharks are con- 
tinually seen during the summer months, 
and hardly a day passes that does not 
sce from two to five “ ten-footers ” 
landed by the fishermen. 


Four Sharks in a Night 


Once he is brought into shallow water 
the inevitable small boy fastens a knot 
round his tail and the shark 1s ignomini- 
ously dragged up the beach to_ his 
executioners. In November last a well- 
known Bondi shark fisherman landed 
five enormous “grey nurses,” the 
smallest ten feet long, with only a rod 
and line, between six o'clock one evening 
and four o’clock the next morning. 


Anything more exciting than the 
battles between the captor and his 


prisoners it would be impossible to 
imagine. The angler’s fame, indeed, 
had preceded him, When the writer 
left at midnight, after he had landed 
his third shark, there were more than a 
thousand onlookers, with no thought of 


bed! J. i. 


A BEDROOM 


Terrible Tale Heard by 
English People 


Most of us probably imagine that 
canmibalism, the lowest form of savagery, 
has ceased, but it is not so. 

Missionaries who have recently re- 
turned from the heart of Africa, where 
they have been working in connection 
with the Evangelisation Crusade pro- 
moted by Mr. C. T. Studd, the famous 
cricketer, and his wife, report that can- 
nibalism is quite common still. 

Two of the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buxton, are to speak to young people 
at a great meeting at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on September 25, and they 
will have a thrilling tale to tell. While 
sleeping in a native village Mr. and. Mrs, 
Buxton heard two chiefs quarrelling. 
One of them accused the other of killing 
three of his men and eating two, and 
was nict by the retort that it was be- 
cause three of his men had been killed 
and one eaten. 

The mission is doing a splendid work 
in rescuing these people from the most 
revolting savagery, and the story will 
be told and illustrated at the crusade 
mecting in Westminster, 


FAITHFUL JACKASS 
The Lonely Traveller’s Friend 


The Australian stockman is awakened 
at carly dawn by the extraordinary 
sound made by the kookaburra, or 
laughing jackass. 

‘The jackass is protected by law, and 
heavy penalties follow the sportsnin 
who would Cestroy one. 
along the bush tracks this bird, if it 
secs a snake, swoops down, grips the 
reptile by the back of the neck, rises a 
few hundred feet mto the air, and drops 
its prey, usually kulling it with the first 
drop. : 

Very real friendship exists between 
these queer birds and the lonely sun- 
downer treading the trackless paths 
through the Austrahan bush, often 
walking hundreds of miles before meeting 
another human being. During © the 
awful droughts that sometimes occur in 
Australia, when sheep perish by thou- 
sands and occasionally luckless humans 
die of thirst, instances are recorded of 
Jackie remaining alongside his master 
unto the end with a faithfulness that 
seems even greater, if possible, than the 
dog's, for the kookaburra could fly away 
to food and water without the least 
trouble at any time. 


SEAPLANES ON THE CONGO 

Where the Congo rolls in lordly 
breadth, between walls of tropical forests, 
the Lelgian Government is) preparing 
seaplane landing-places, in| connection 
with an aerial mail and passenger service, 

The black people of the riverside 
settlements are already well accustomed 
to the sight of steamers, but their old 
feclings of terrined wonder at the power- 
fulmacic of the white man will be kindled 
anew with the arrival of great, droning 


‘mechanical birds skimmiyg over the 


river at marvellous speed. 

The intention 1s to use thé machines to 
complete the exploration of the Congo 
Free State by taking acrial photographs 
that will accumulate until the entire 
region is mapped from the sky. 


2 ANZAC GEORGE _ 

George is an Australian dog who took 
part in the capture of German New 
Guinea, landed with his master at Galli- 
poli, and then spent some ntonths in 
the mud of Tlanders. 

Signaller Wyle of Darlinghurst, 
Sydney, took George With him on the 
first transport that left Australia, and 
George was wounded at Rabaul. He 
jumped overboard with his master at 
Gallipoli and got through without a 
scratch. He was the life and soul of 
his platoon in France, and many a time 
went over the top with his human mates. 
He jis now back again in Australia, 
where he is a great pet. 


When tlyimy | 


SHADOW OF NAPOLEON’S 
DOOM 


Old Dr. Johnson 
MEMORY OF THE MUTINY 


Sept. 14. Dante, Italian p vet, died at Raven 32 
15. Moscow burned by the Russians, 1812" sas 
. Livingstone discovered Lake Nyassa, 1859 

. Mont Cenis tunnel opened, 1871 

. Dr. Johnson born at Litehiie‘d, 1709 

. President Gariield died at Elberon, ULS.A,, 1881 
. British captured Delhi from rebels, 1857 


President Garfield rose from the 
lowest rung of the ladder to the highest 
by diligent attention to duty. He was 
born in 1831 in a log cabia in Ohio, and 
was in turn farm-workcr, cunal-boainan, 
teacher, carpenter, farmer, professor, 
senator, and President of his native land, 

His countrymen greatly admired him 


for the intelligence and energy that 
secured him continuous progress, but 


he was 


not President long enough to 
test his 


qualities as a statesman, 


The Great Talker 

Old Dr. Johnson lives because of his 
character. 

He did not actually do much. His 
chief work was the first big dictionary. 
Many authors have written better than 
he could. [Lis verse was commonplace, 
his prose heavy, and he was prejudiced, 
overbearing, and wanting in manners. 

Yet he was admired as the bie man 
of his day, and has been intimately 
known and lovingly forgiven ever since; 
he will always interest mankind, for 
he was a great character. 

His Scotch friend, James Boswell, 
has pictured him for us, and recordes 
his talk, tH we know him through and 
through. Though he was) blusteriny 
and rough, he was brave, honest, kin-l 
to the core, a big-hearted, sincere, out-, 
spoken Hnglishinan, i : 

All felt, and feel, that Dr. Johnson 
stood before the world a_ true pnan, 
in spite of many little faults. 
really talked his way into fame, because | 
his talk revealed a vigorous mind, 
sterling character, and a clean heart. 
He was like a sound old English oak 
with a gnarled bark. 


Tragic Surprise for Napoleon 

The entry of the French into burn- 
ing Moscow, on September 15, 1812, 
was the shadow of Napoleon’s doom. 


From that moment he began his des-* 


cent to defeat, dethronement, and exile. 


From exhausted France he collected | 


the last large army she could produce 
after her many wars, and flung himself 
on Russia. The Russians retreated 
before him, fighting doggedly, burning 
Moscow, and making Russia a wilderness 
as they withdrew. They were bent on 
gaining time till “ General Winter,” as 
they called their snows, could help them. 

Napoleon's aim was to reach Moscow, 
make it his headquarters, and complete 
the conquest of ussia in the spring ; 
but when, after fierce fighting, he 
reached his goal, he found it a desolate 


ruin, his army without supplics or 
shelter, and the winter descending 


before he could extricate his men, 

The retreat that followed destroyed 
his great army, and = the, trembling 
nations he had conquered rallied to 
overthrow him, and = relieve lurope 
from the blight of war he had brought 
upon it. The fires of Moscow signalled 
the coming dcom of fhe -greatest 
soldier of all time, and his horrible power 
was broken for the good of all mankind. 


Delhi’s Great Day 


The historic day of Delhi was in the 
great Indian Mutiny of 1857, when a 
body of native soldiers tried to thrust us 
from the land. 

The mutineers gathered in a body at 
Delhi, thetr old capital, and there the 
British, with far smaller forces, besieged 
them, and broke the back of the 
rebellion. 

Fighting went on afterwards here 
and there, but the taking of Delhi 
made our victory assured. 
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THIS TROUBLED WORLD—DANGER SPOTS ON THE NEW PEACE MAP 


Baltic e¢ Silesia 


; ee chief nations that took part in the 
; great world-war have made peace 
with a solemn dignity, but right along 
. the belt of new States that now divide 
Germany from Russia, and throughout 
the former Russian and Turkish Empires, 
a dangerous uncertainty still prevails, 
. varied by actual war and threats of war. 
This condition of doubt and unrest 
was sure to follow the war, because 
throughout the whole region populations 
are mixed, and just boundary lines are 
difficult to draw. However the map is 
made at last, there must be disappoint- 
ments and heart-burnings, perhaps with 
fresh outbursts of war, for in some parts 
war has never ceased. ° 
Here we glance at the chief areas 
where danger is felt to be still lurking. 
Baltic. Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, which contain the most important 
seaports of North-Western Russia— 
Reval, Riga, and Libau—are waiting, 


ATLANTIC 


Where They are Harvesting 
Wheat, barley and oats are being 
harvested in the British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, and N. Russia; sugar in 
Australia, Mauritius, and Brazil ; 
cocoa in West Africa ; rice in India 
and S. China ; grapes, olives, oranges, 
lemons, and figs in Mediterranean 
lands and California; cotton in India 

and‘the S.E. States of America 


MOROCCO 


organised into separate States, but 
without a final settlement of their 
government until the menace of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism is removed from their 
boundaries, and the Germans have with- 
drawn the troops that were in the south 
under the pretence of keeping order. 

Nor is the boundary between Poland 
and Lithuania finally fixed. There can 
be no certainty of peace here till there 
is peace in Russia. The rescue of 
Petrograd from Bolshevism would give 
this part of Russia a chance of settling 
into quietude. The inhabitants do not 
belong to the Russian race, but are more 
akin to the Finns. 

Poland. The Poles, naturally an excit- 
able people, now on the eve of regaining 
full nationhood, have kept reasonably 
calm during the long period of settlement. 
They cannot agree with their Slavonic 
kinsmen, the Czecho-Slovaks, about 


¢ Poland ¢« Rumania 


the valuable disputed coalfield of Tes- 
chen, but will no doubt accept the 
decision of the umpires to whom the 
question will be referred. 

Silesia. In Silesia it is clear that the 
Poles have been treated by the German 
troops with the grossest cruelty. 

The district has to vote, under the fair 
superintendence of the Allies, whether 
it will belong to Prussia or to Poland, 
and, taking advantage of a strike by 
the miners, who say they have been 
goaded by the Germans into desperation, 
the German troops, before the voting 
can take place, have shot down many of 
the Poles with a brutality equal to 
their treatment of Belgium, and have 
driven the Polish women and children 
in thousands across the frontier. They 
evidently mean to win the election by 
decimating the Polish voters. 

This part of the country was, and 
is, under Prussian rule, and the Prus- 


BRITISH € 
ISLES 


e Italy * Turkey « 


ment under the influence of pride. All 
round she has frontier questions to 
settle, and, excited by her invasion of 
Hungary and the capture of Budapest, 
she is putting forward such unreason- 
able claims that the Allies have been 
obliged to consider whether they shall 
not cut off the supplies of wat materials 
that have enabled her to establish her 
position as one of the largest Balkan 
States. The best friends of Rumania 
outside her borders are filled with dis- 
appointment at her attitude. 

Italy. It seems likely that the dispute 
respecting the port of Fiume, on the 
Adriatic Sea, which has chilled the good 
feeling between Italy and her Allies, 
will now be finally settled in a friendly 
way by the town being first ceded to 
Italy and then leased by her to the 
League of Nations, acting on behalf of 
the inland States for whom the port is 
an essential trade outlet. 


ARCTIC OCEAN 


Berline 


Algiers “ 
ALGERIA 


AFRICA 
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sians mean to keep it if possible. Their 
way of doing this shows, whatever the 
German Government may say when 
talking to the Allies—and in talking they 
have been unusually fair since the 
Peace—that in action their troops have 
not changed, but are as cruel as when 
they spread death and destruction 
through Belgium and Northern France. 
Germany is beaten, but the German 
heart is apparently unchanged and un- 
touched. Only the occupation of Silesia 
by the Allied troops can ensure a fair 


chance for Poland during the election. 


that will decide whether Poland or 
Prussia rules the province. 

Rumania. Thenext storm-centre isin 
an unexpected quarter. Rumania, which 
had the good-will of all the world 
that opposed German ambition, and is 
widely extending her boundary, seems 
to be losing the balance of her judg- 
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- POLAND 


China e Russia 
except in the Lebanon district, will not 
choose France. The United States 
would be the best choice, but it is very 
doubtful whether the United States will 
undertake the responsibility. 

And underneath all this lies the fact 
that the Arabs, who are the widest-spread 
of ali the races, do not want any of the 
Western Powers to interfere, but wish 
to be independent and to establish a 
new and wider Arabia. . 

China. Farther eastward is the doubt- 
ful question of the relations between 
Japan and China in the Chinese province 
of Shantung. There, in taking the 
place of the Germans, the Japanese have 
promised to pass on theif present powers 
to the Chinese ; but the Chinese do not 
place much trust in the promise; and 
many of the American people are dis- 
trustful of the Japanese, and use the 
Shantung question in their home 
politics to create a prejudice against 


ASIA MINOR 


CRETE CSS , 


/ Turkey. The lands that were Turkish 
before the war are being left till the last 
for settlement: ; but difficult questions are 
arising as they wait. British, French, 
Greek, and Italian troops are occupying 
large areas of Asiatic Turkey, and the 
British fleet commands Constantinople. 
But even now there is a danger that 
if any withdrawal takes place the 
Turks will complete the massacre of 
the Armenian nation, which they 
attempted during the war, without a word 
of protest from their German masters. 
Then the chotce of a Great Power to 
exercise the mandate of the League 
of Nations in Asia Minor is a. vexed 
question. Great Britain, the country 
that did the fighting which overthrew 
the Turk, does not want the task. 
France does want it—at least, in Syria. 
But the choice lies with the people 
of the lands concerned, and they, 


cyprus? 


ARABIA 


President Wilson, because he does not 
belong to their Party. 

Russia. And behind this general rest- 
lessness, while final settlements are being 
arranged, amid strong local jealousies, 
is the great ominous Russian expanse, 
still torn by actual war, with Bolshevism 
steadily pushing Koltchak back into 
Siberia till he is defending his capital, 
Omsk; and Denikin, on the same side 
as Koltchak, victoriously advancing till 
Southern Russia is in his hands. 

Nothing can be fully settled until war 
has ceased in Russia and a sane govern- 
ment that the world can trust is estab- 
lished there, either in Russia as a whole 
or in a group of friendly States. 

So, though peace has come officially, 
the echoes of war still reverberate round 
the world and keep the minds of men 
uneasy, for war is a monster easily 
unchained but hard ito chain again. 
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| The Prince’s Secret 


A great time our Prince has 


had on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The people have liked 


him, and have told him so very 


heartily. It isa pleasant thing to 


see the heir to the British throne 
moving among the people as one 
of them, as indeed he is, and this 
warm welcome of the Prince of 


Wales is remarkable just now. 


For kings are cheap today, 
How 
have tumbled off their 
ang of 


and rather in disgrace. 
many 
thrones without one 
regret in all the world! Yet it is 
in a day like this, with mon- 
archies crumbling like sandbanks, 
that our young Prince goes out 
among the people and wins his 
way. What is the secret of it ? 


One thing there is behind it— 
the stability. of our British 
throne. The King of England is 
the servant of the nation, and 
holds his throne by doing the 
nation’s will. 


But the Prince’s secret is his 
own, and not entirely national. 
The impression he makes every- 
where 1s one that all who are 
young can think about usefully. 
He makes everyone who sees 
him like him instantly and wish 
him well. People who stand in a 
crowd indifferently, with a jibe 
on their lips because they think 
poorly of kings, change their 
expression when he passes, and 
say, “‘ There’s no doubt he’s all 
right; you can see that in a 
moment.’ Why is it ? 


It is because he unites a 
natural plain sincerity with an 
attractive modesty. He is the 
opposite of what some very young 
people become without knowing 
how unattractive they are mak- 
ing themselves. We all know 
boys and girls who, as soon as 
they begin to feel independent 
beings to some extent, starting 
life partly on their own account, 
are pert, sharp, and forward. 
They know. They lay down the 
law, and the rule by which they 
judge is what they happen to like 
at the moment. That quite satis- 
fies them, and they are ready to 
stand beforethe eyes of others as 
guides who ought to be admired. 
But nobody does admire that style. 


It is the. Prince of Wales’s 
complete avoidance of the faults 
of confident youth that recom- 
mends him so instantly and 
strongly to those who meet him. 
He does not claim to know. He 
wishes to learn, to observe, to 
reflect, and to be just a kind, 
open, sincere young fellow 
among all kinds of people for 
whom he feels sympathy. 


His naturalness is the Prince’s 
secret; his modesty is the charm 


that unlocks the fountains of the 


heart in crowds that gather to see 
him; and it is a ve 
to all youth everywhere. . 


and our fathers that begat us. 


children for their sakes. 
shall remain for ever, and their Slory 
shall not be blotted > out. 

bedies are buried in peace; but their 
name liveth for evermore. 


great lesson 
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A Friend of All the World 

ourH ArFRica, the whole British 

race, and all mankind, have lost 

a friend in General Botha. He began 

life as a farmer, and rose to power by 

sheer good character until he held a high 

place in the councils of Europe in the 

dark days when Europe trembled for 
its liberties. 

The wheel of time gocs strangely 
round. Twenty years ago General Botha 
fought against us on the battlefields of 
his native land. He led the enemy 
against us in our last great war but one. 
A few years passed, a few years of trust- 
fulness and chivalry and British liberty, 
and General Botha stood at our side 
in our last great war—a great soldier 
and statesman, and one of the mighty 
figures of our British brotherhood. 

He lived to see the Victory, but he 
paid a-high price for it, for it is almost 
certain that the strength he spent to 
win the war has cost him his life. 

8 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
Cre Borua has gone, but in 
his place stands General Smuts, 
his equally great friend. So great men 


come and go, and we think of these 
famous words written by some wise 


man two thousand years ago: 


Let us now praise famous men, 
The 
Lord hath wrought great glory by 


them through His great power from 
the beginning. 


Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men renowned for their 


power, giving counsel by their under- 
standing, and declaring prophecies. 


Leaders of the people by their 


counsels, and by their knowledge. of 
learning meet for the people, wise 


and eloquent in their instructions. 
Such as found out musical tunes, 
and recited verses in writing. 
Rich men furnished with ability, 


living peaceably in their habitations. 


All these were honoured in their 


generations, and were the glory of 
their times. 


Their seed standeth fast, and their 
Their seed 


heir 


® 
The Middie-Class Man 
Conese wants to know how long 
the middle-class man will be able 
to stand the rising of the taxes. We do 
not know. All we know is that the 
middle-class man is the best man in the 
world. Hemakesa good fight and keeps 
on paying, but he is losing all the time. 
® 
Good Sleepers 

HE Government has ordered three 
million sleepers from Canada, and we 
hope they will prove as sound in their 
way as was Pickwick’s fat boy Joe in 

his recurring slumbers. 

But during the war we were so short 
of wood that we had to put down sappy 
elm as it was sawn from the tree. 
There was no creosote in the country 
to pickle it, and no time for pickling 
it if there had been creosote. 

No wonder our railways did so well 
in the war; they certainly had not many 
sound sleepers ! 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the oradle of the journalism of tha world 


The Lady Who Would Not Go 

Gere. things happen in this world. 

A lady bought a house, and, 
allowed another woman to spend three 
weeks’ holiday there, and then to stay 
on at a very small rent. Now she wants 
the house herself, and the tenant will 
not go. : 

It reminds us of the story of the beg- 
gar a man passed every morning. He 
gave the beggar a penny every day, and 
the story goes that when he stopped 
the penny after many months the 
beggar sued him for it! 

It is probably not true, but it is true 
that what is given in, kindness is too 
often taken as a right. 

B 
Settling Down and Settling Up 
EAN INGE thinks it possible that 
in time the nation may be able to 
settle down. We think so too, but what 
we should like to know is, will the 
nation be able to settle up? 


& 
Tip-Cat 


oME bathers have been scared by a 


shark. It is strange they had never ; 


seen one before. 
when at home ? 
© ) ® 
The best way of going to the dogs: 
Riding to hounds. . 
® ® ® 
A millinery expert warns us that 
“feathers are not always what they 
seem.’ Those they put in feather beds 


at seaside boarding-houses don’t feel 
like it, cither. 


Where do they live 


® ® e 
A happy ending: The divid-end. 
@ ® © 


A wireless message reports that ‘‘ the 
sovereign has fallen in New York.” 
Apparently there is only one left, and 
we hope somebody picked it up again. ~ 

® ® 

The question is not Did 
the Kaiser execute the 
people’s will, but Will the 
people execute the Kaiser? 


) © 
Dried currants: Heat 
waves. 
C) © 


People are asking why 
American actors won't 
play. Well, even a worm 
turns, and, naturally, at 
-——~— last the stage-struck are 

oN SD Striking. 

PETER PUCK © @ 

WANTSTOKNOW A flight of oratory: 

It boarderssleep 02 \When Parliament rose. 
plank beds a © 

Says Mr. Herbert Smith: “ I am no 
Kaiser—there is no dignity about me.” 
But the Kaiser might say the same, 
for he isn’t one now, and there is none 
about him, either. 


: @ 
A Child’s Prayer for the Flag 


Lorp, let me not in service lag, 

Let me be worthy of our Flag ; 
Let me remember, when I’m tried, 
The sons heroic who have died 
In Freedom’s name, and, in my way, 
Teach me to be as brave as they. 


JN all I am, in all I do, 

Unto our Flag I would be true ; 
For God and country let me stand, 
Unstained of soul and clean of hand. 
Teach me to serve and guard and love 
The glorious Flag which flies above. 


September 13, 1919 
My Own Shall Come to Me 


SERENE, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea: 
I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, : 
For fo! my own shall come to me. 


J stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


ASLEEP, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my barque astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


WHat matter if I stand alone ? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


‘THE stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea , 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


The Child of Knowledge Drives the Giant of 

Ignorance out of the World 

& 

Henry Ford’s Dearest Friend 
| lalate knows Henry Ford, and 
though Henry Ford may know 
little about most things, what he knows 
of motor-cars would beat us all. They 
have been worrying him lately in the 
witness box, ‘and one of the things we 
like in the full reports that are now to 
‘hand is Henry Ford’s remark that his 

dearest friend is John Burroughs. 

And who is John Burroughs? Per- 
haps not one in a hundred thousand 
who have heard of Henry Ford have 
heard of his dearest friend, but the day 
will come when Henry Ford’s name will 
be all but forgotten, and for every 
one who remembers it a hundred will 
remember John Burroughs. 

He is the great Nature-lover of 
America, the best man in the United 
States to walk through a country lane 
with, a man who loves birds and trees, 
and flowers and leaves, and hedgerows 
and gardens, and suns and moons before 
anything else in the world. 

We like to think of old Henry Ford 
and old John Burroughs, these two 
friends—the one loving Nature with all 
his heart and knowing most things ; the 
other making the wheels of the world 
go faster, but knowing little else. 

Above is a poem by John Burroughs. 
We should like to hear him reading it 
to old Henry Ford. : 

® 
Breaking-up Days 

W* hope our good friend Sir John 

McClure, the Headmaster of Mill 
Hill, is not going to be a pessimist, 
though he has been saying that the 
British nation, its schools included, is 
heading for disaster. Sir John is too old 
a schoolmaster to be afraid of breaking- 
up days, and he knows the boys will 
always come back smiling. 
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THE MAN WHO 
SAW SCOTT 
Norwegian Flies Home 
with English Bride 
GALLANT EXPLORER OF 
ANTARCTICA 


It stirs our emotions as we read that 
Mr. John L. Cope, one of the men of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Antarctic Ex- 


pedition of 1914, is preparing to return’ 


to the scene of their defeat and trying 
to fly to the South Pole; and that 
Major Gran, the Norwegian explorer, 
has reached Christiania by aeroplane, 
taking with him his English bride. For 
these two men come into our great 
Antarctic story. 

Major Gran is one of our adopted 
sons ; he became a Briton in order that, 
quitting the Norwegian navy, he might 
join ours to fight for the freedom of 
the world, and he made himself famous 
as an airman on the Western Front. 

But, young as he was then, he was 
already enrolled with the immortals, 
for, as Cope is one of Shackleton’s 
heroes, Gran is one of Scott's. He was 
the ski expert of Scott’s tragic ex- 
pedition, whose fate shook the heart of 
the world six years ago. 


Scott and His Comrades 

After Scott, with “little Bowers,” 
the gentle Dr. Wilson, the gallant 
Captain Oates, and brave Seaman 
Evans had reached the Pole, they 
turned back, and an accident led to 
Evans's breakdown and the ruin of the 

tty. They lost his power; they 
lost time and food in heroically waiting 
with him. Like tender-hearted women 
they nursed him amid the snows until 
he died. Then frost began to destroy 
those who remained alive. 

Captain Oatcs, frost-bitten so that 
he was little more than a moving corpse, 
walked out to die alone, so that the 
others should not halt and die with him. 
The three survivors came to within 
eleven miles of food and safety, with 
only fuel enough to warm two cups of 
tea each and food for only two days ; 
and there, exhausted, they perished. 


Eight Months of Silence 


Then there was silence for cight 
months, when the return of the short 
Antarctic summer enabled a relief 
party to org up from the base and 
reach the last scene. 

It was Major Gran who was the first 
to enter the poor canvas sanctuary of 
death. There lay Wilson and Bowers, 
asleep as they had died. Scott had died 
last; he had thrown back the flaps of 
his sleeping-bag, placed his heart- 
breaking diaries for safety beneath his 
shoulders, and, with his last conscious 
act, had flung his arm round his beloved 
Wilson. That unforgettable scene, which 
Major Gran beheld with streaming eyes, 
comes back to mind as we read the news 
which brings him, with his friend Cope, 
into prominence afresh. 


Never Seen an Aeroplane 


On his way home from that land of 
stillness and death, Gran passed from 
America to England on the £#ill-fated 
Lusitania, and there, on her deck, met 
Major Robert Lorraine, who told him 
of his coming attempt to fly the Irish 
Channel. ‘‘ Well, I will fly from Scot- 
land to Norway,” said the enthusiastic 
major. 

At that time he had never even scen 
an pak arta he thought it was a 
thing which moved its wings like a 
bird! But he did fly from Scotland 
te Nerway. He flew 320 miles over 
the sea, the first man ever to attempt 
a voyage so far from land. 


° 50,000,000 RATS 
It is caler7-ted that in the United 
Kingriom there are more rats than human 
beings. The rat population, it is thought, 
reach*s 50,000,000. : 
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A GIANT FLAGSTAFF FOR THE VICTORY FLAG 


Lying at Kew Gardens, awaiting 
erection, is the largest flagstaff in the 
British Isles, the gift of British Columbia 
to the Mother Country. 

The foresters of British Columbia 
scoured the country for the noblest tree 
they could find, a giant worthy to carry 
the Victory flag. The distinction fell 
upon a magniftcent Douglas fir, 220 feet 
high, and six feet thick at the large 
end, tapering to 18 inches inside the 
bark at the small end. Not the slightest 
warp mars the straightness of the giant. 

There was considerable difficulty in 
getting the mast across the ocean, for 
not every ship has accommodation for 
a 220-feet giant like this. One shipping 
company offered to undertake the 
transport if they might be allowed to 


THE PESSIMIST’S DREAM 


bend the mast to the shape of the deck, 
so that it would lie cosily against the 
bulwarks and all fear of ‘its rolling would 
be removed; but this proposition was 
indignantly rejected by the woodsmen. 
They insisted that some means should 
be found by which the mast could be 
shipped so that none cf its virgin strength 
and straightness would be lost. oi 

At last, the Merionethshire, of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
picked up the unwieldy burden at 
Vancouver and landed it safely at the 
London Docks. Here, into old Father 
Thames, the great tree fell with a 
mighty splash, and was towed up the 
river to Kew, where it now lies at the 
foot of the mound’ upon which it will 
proudly stand. Photograph on page 12 


“We shall never be able to pay the taxes,’ says the pessimist. Here we see him as he is, in 
the lap of luxury, and as he thinks he will be when the taxes go on mo ting up. 


THE RICH MAN WHO COULD NOT BE POOR 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Scottish 
American millionaire, followed up a life 
of cnormous success by a final failure. 
He failed to become poor, This he 

romised the world’; but he found at 
ast that he really could not get rid of 
his money. It was a harder task to 
spend his money than to gather it in. 

Still, he tried faithfully to fulfil his 
ideal of what a rich man should do with 
his money. He accumulated, it is said, 
zo million pounds, and succeeded in 
giving away 65 millions. 

The will disposes of the remnant of 
his wealth in several interesting ways. 
To the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, he gives {2000 a year, 
to make him free from yorcly cares. 


a 


A similar annuity & \eft to Mr. Taft, 


ex-President of the United States, and 
to Lord Morley, the noble-minded his- 
torian and statesman. Also he gives to. 
the wives of two former Presidents of. 
the United States, Grover Cleveland and 
Theodore Roosevelt, annuities of £1000 
a year, and the same amount to John 
Burns, the working engineer who became 
a Cabinet Minister, but retired because 
he could not accept any responsibility 
for going to war against Germany. 


Thomas Burt, the oldest of-all our 
miners’ leaders, and one of the most 
honest men who ever sat in Parliament, 
receives a similar gift. Often it has been 
said that no man who possessed enor- 
mous wealth has ever. been respected 
because of it by posterity. Mr. Carnegie 
has done his best to escape that reproach. 
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WHAT IS A SOVEREIGN 


WORTH 2?» 
ITS VALUE IN FOUR CITIES 
- How to Understand-It All 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


By Our Commercial Correspondent 


. 


What does all the talk about the 
value of the sovereign mean? In 
America of late our English £ has 
bought only 17s. 6d. worth of goods; in 
Paris it is worth 26s. rod.; in Italy, 
36s. 6d. ; and in Berlin, 87s. 6d. 

If you look at that mysterious part 
of ‘the grown-up’s newspaper called the 
Money Article, you will see a list of 
figures headed ‘‘ Foreign Exchanges.”’ 

These exchange rates are connected 
with the machinery by which people 
in one country make payment to people 
in another. Very little money ever 
passes from one country to another. 
The goods that go out of a country 
(exports) are paid for by the goods 
coming into the country (imports). 

How a Bill of Exchange Works 

It is really international barter—that 
is to say, we barter, or “ swap,” our 
manufactures and coal for the food and 
materials which we do not produce 
ourselves and must import. 

This bartering between nations is 
carried out by writing down the values 
of imports and exports on slips of paper 
called bills of exchange; and it is with 
these bills that the exchange rates arise. 

It is easy to understand how con- 
venient it is to use a bill of exchange, 
which is a promise to pay, instead of 
sending gold from one nation to another. 
If gold were sent in payment for ex- 
ports it would. have to be bought, 
shipped, and insured—a costly and 
troublesome process. | 


Paying a Paris Bill in London 

Let us suppose Mr. Smith, in London, 
owes {100 to Monsieur Le Brun, in 
Paris, and that Monsieur La Croix, in 
Paris, owes £100 to Mr. Brown, in London. 
Instead of Mr. Smith sending money to 
Monsieur Le Brun, and Monsieur La Croix 
sending money to Mr. Brown, it is only 
necessary for Mr. Smith, in London, to 
pay Mr. Brown, in London, the £100, and 
for Monsieur La Croix, in Paris, to pay 
£100 to Monsieur Le Brun, in Paris. 

In practice this is carried out by Mr. 
Smith sending a bill of exchange to 
Monsieur Le Brun, in Paris, and the bill is 
bought by Monsieur La Croix and sent to 
London through bankers. All that 
passes is a little slip of paper. 

Buying More Than We Sell 

Now, if at any moment France is 
owing more to England than England 
is owing to France, there comes about 
a shortage of English bills of excliange in 
France. Consequently there is increased 
competition to buy the bills of English 
indebtedness to France, and Frenchmen 
owing money to England would pay 
more than a sovereign’s worth of francs 
for a sovereign. Consequently, there 
would be a rise in the value of the 
sovereign in Paris, commonly called a 
rise in the rate of exchange. 

That is the actual position just now 
between France and England, 

In the case of America we are buying 
much more from her than we are selling 
to her, and British bills in New York 
only fetch 17s. 6d. per sovereign. 

The exchange rates are very wild 
and abnormal at present, but we may 
expect to see them settle down when 
our exports increase. 
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- What France 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN THE YEARS TO COME Things Just Patented 


The Children’s Newspaper 


is Afraid Of 


The Difficult Problems the Country 
Has to Solve at Home and Abroad 


"WHO ARE THE MEN WHO WILL HELP HER? 


BY OUR INTERNATJONAL CORRESPONDENT 


The chief problem before the minds 
of the French today is how to safe- 
guard themselves from being at- 
tacked. again by Germany without 
having Russia to help them. 

Some people say, “ The Germans 
have changed. The war was only 
wanted by the War Party, which 
they overthrew when they upset the 
Hohenzollern throne and became a 
Republic.” But the French retort 
that they cannot run any risks, and 
they are in a different position now 
that they cannot count on Russia. 

Now, if France shquid have again 
to face Germany, who has nearly 
twice her population, she would fare 
badly. She feels that she cannot 
count upon support from Britain, 
for it is not twenty years ago since 
we were on the verge of war with her 
ourselves. She does not think the 
United States will interfere in Europe 
again, and she does not believe very 
strongly in the League of Nations. 
Therefore she asks for conditions 
which will make it hard, or impossible, 
for Germany to attack her again. 


The Great Bureaucracy 


That danger from outside settled 
with, there is another danger which 
France has to fight within her borders. 
This is the disease known as Bureau- 
cracy, from two words, French and 
Greek, meaning “ government by 
officials.” In France all decisions of 
importance must be referred to Paris, 
and thus valuable time is lost and 
much irritation caused by the delay. 

While France was very short of 
coal, a merchant at Le Havre asked 
for permission to put up asteam crane, 
and the permission was not granted 
until nine months after it had been 
asked for, and after the worst of the 
scarcity of fuel was over. What 
France needs, in the opinion of many 
of her wisest men, is a change of 
this unbusinesslike system. 


Two Terrible Dangers for France 


Then France has two terrible 
scourges to health to fight—con- 
sumption and alcoholism. _ 

Though the French hate drunken- 
ness, a large number of Frenchmen 
poison themselves with a drink called 
absinthe, a spirit which has disastrous 
effects on body and, mind, and does 
more harm even than drunkenness. 
During the war the sale was forbidden, 
and there is a strong opinion in favour 
of keeping up the law against it. 

Against the disease of consumption, 
which was killing off a hundred 
thousand victims every year when 
the war came, a vigorous struggle is 
being made. People are told what 

recautions to take against being 
infected by it, and those who have 
’ been infected are sent to open-air 
hospitals and farms to be treated. 


The Politicians 


Who the men are who will lead in 
solving these problems is not yet clear. 

The most powerful man in France 
today is M. Clemenceau, but he is very 
old, and intends to go back to his books. 

The President, M. Raymond Poincaré, 
is younger, but he is not a man of 


great activity or initiative.» Among the 
Ministers there is hardly one who seems 
to possess the qualities of a reformer. 

Like all politicians, those of France 
often begin by professing to be in 
favour of radical changes, but end witha 
great anxiety to keep things as they are. 

The French Socialists have given the 
country a good many men of note, who 
seemed in their earlier years of public 
life to be earnestly wishful for whole- 
some and not too violent changes. 

But they have almost all, including 
M. Briand, the ablest of them, been 
Officialised. Some are inclined to see in 
M. Albert Thomas, who was for a time 
Minister of Munitions, a leader of the 
New France. Others look among the 
younger politicians for the man who will 
tackle the situation in which France finds 
herself after a war which kas cost her 
-so terribly dear in money and men, 

It is particularly unfortunate for 
her that so many of those who would 
have taken part in reshaping their 
country should have been. sacrifiecd 
to the Moloch of War. New condi- 
tions need new men, and so far very 
few are to be noticed in the political 
world of France. There are at present 
only a few names of Frenchmen on the 
roll of fame in any sphere of activity. 


Great People of Our Time 
If we go back a little we find many. 
Pasteur, the great student of the 
revention and cure of disease by 
inoculation, has not been very long dead. 

The Curies, husband and wife, to 
whose researches we owe the discovery 
of the marvellous properties of radium, 
worked up to a few years ago. 

Blériot, a pioneer in the development 
of itying, is alive still. 

Metchnikoff, the discoverer of so 
many valuable truths about bacteria, 
who, though born a Russian, became 
really a Frenchman,/worked until quite 
lately, and at this moment there may 
be immortal men of science working in 
laboratories all unknown. 

In art, France has only just lost 
Rodin, the world’s most famous sculptor. 
In literature, she has the great satirist, 
Anatole France. In philosophy there is 
Professor Henri Bergson, the mystic 
who exalts Instinct above Reason as 
the more trustworthy guide to man. 


The Great Illusion 


The French still, though. they are 
no longer leaders of the nations in 
thought and taste, exercise an in-’ 
Huence upon the world’s mind. That 
is the privilege of the Celtic races, to 
leaven the stolid intellect of more 
practical peoples by their agile in- 
tellectuality and wit. The French 
would have done more in this way if 
they had not mixed with their Celtic 
interest in ideas the desire for material 
“glory,” the great illusion the war- 
men set before them. : 


Now that such glory is beyond the 
reach of a population which stands 
almost still—for the decline of her 
population is a very terrible problem 
before our neighbours—they may: 
return to their truer destiny. That 
will be an advantage to the world, as 
well as to the French People. Im- 
perialist France has left no enduring 
monuments of usefulness. Idealist 
Irance has conferred benefits upon 
humanity that can never be effaced. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 


By Our Patent Office Expert 


These inventions, being only just patented, are 


not yet available for the public, and the Editor 
has no further, information concerning them. 
A CHAMELEON UMBRELLA HANDLE 
A revolving disc with opened and 
closed divisions which can be: twisted 
] » pound i on an 
umbrella han- 
(NAP dle, a button, 
or hatpin-head, 
V4 bv ’ bringing differ- 
. ent coloured 
sections underneath alternately into 
view, thus changing these articles to 
suit all styles of dress. 
A CARRIER FOR A DOLL @\} 
This is a kind of trolley W 
in which a child’s doll can 
be pushed about. A metal 
clip holds the body, and the 
feet rest on a footboard 
divided by asmall partition. % 
’ AN ABC COVER FOR A BOOK 
Strips bearing letters slide up and 
down in grooves at the 
back of the cover, which 
+ has three or more per- 
forations, and through 
these the letters show. 
Words can be formed by 
moving the various strips 


perforations the required 
letters, as shown in the illustration, 
“A DANCING CHART ; 
A chart showing the position of the 


fect in relation to the music. 


NASTY MEDICINE TAKEN EASILY 

A glass filled with water contains a 
smaller vessel held in 
position by a wire attach- 
ment. The medicine is 

ut in the small vessel, 
and the patient drinks the 
water, the medicine float- 
ing down as a film on the 
water without coming in 
contact with the patient’s tongue. 


A LONG ARM 
This has two V- 
shaped ends at the 
top for removing curtain 
poles, blinds, and so on; it 


also has a notched end at 
the bottom for taking down 
pictures by the cord. | 
TO SUPPORT GROWING PLANTS 
Instead of tying a rose- x 
bush or other growing plant 
to a stick for support it is 


held in an upright position rs; 
away from the stick yy a a ss 
a 
{ 


metal clip, which also cl 
on to the supporting stick. 


FOR CLEANING HORSES 


An instrument for scraping a horse 
2 down, made of wire 
a 6 6 fey A netting or perforated 
a Zy metal, and used as 
a dandy brush. 


A NEW KIND OF TOOTH BRUSH 
Bristles project = 
from both sides of the — 
stock, and these can fi 
be used alternately. ° 


A PLATE FOR TESTING SEEDS 


The plate has 100 little pits in ten 
rows of ten, and into 
these the seeds are 
placed to test their 
germinating power, 
The ten arrangement 
enables the percent- 
age to b€ very easily calculated. 


so as to bring up on the]. 
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OVER THE VICTORY 
FIELDS 


War Lands Seen from the 
: Clouds 


FLYING PEACE SERVICES 
IN FRANCE 


Over the broken ground of battlefields 
in Eastern France, between Nancy 
and Metz and its ironfields, the French 
Government has started a flying post. 
Each machine carries four mail bags, 
taking three hours on a journey which 
trains can, at present, scarcely perform 
inaday. As Metz is still suffering from 
the railway destruction of the war, and 
the Lorraine iron mines are hindered in 
their work, an aerial passenger service is 
also being arranged. 

The people of Lorraine are also being 
provided with a flying service between 
Nancy and the great Atlantic port of 
Bordeaux, the base of the American 
forces. To save the long delay that now 
occurs in sending mails through Paris, a 
direct aerial postal service is established 
across France by Dijon and Chateauroux, 
making a circuit of 940 miles between 
Lorraine and the Bay of Biscay. 


EMOTIONS OF A FLYING MAN 


By Our Correspondent in the Clouds 


We asked our flying correspondent to send 
us some notes on the emotions aroused by 
flying over these fields of Victory, and the 
following is his latest message. 

Flying now only a short distance from 
the deserted battlefields, the old feelings 
of war-time assail me, in spite of the 
certainty that there is nothing to fear. 

I turn and glance at my observer ; and 
he, too, is keenly looking out in every 
direction, wondering, perhaps, ‘‘ Who 
goes there ?’’ There is in both of us, as 
we pass over these old scenes, a feeling 
of tenseness, a keying-up of the nervous 
system, and the reason Is fairly obvious. 


The Old Fear of War Days 


Neither he nor I have shaken off the 
impression that a German scout may be 
lying in wait somewhere above us. 
We look down over the lines, but no 
more do we see those specks of moving 
humanity we are so familiar with. In 
spite of the noise of my engine we are 
conscious of complete silence below. 

We see no more the flash as a 5°9 shell 
is sent on its mission of destruction; 
we shudder-no more at the thud of 
its fall. And so there comes an inde- 
finable sensation of relief and security. 
I have never felt better in my life. 

Acommon sight on the roads of France 
is the French peasant woman. With 
her black skirt and white blouse, she 1s 
very easily recognised. I have often 
argued whether it is all réally a question 
of vision or of mind. It is easy to guess 
what certain objects are; and it is, I 
think, a combination of sight, mind, and 
experience that enables the pilot to 
identify what he sees. , 


Colour Seen from the Sky 


It is interesting to notice the effect of 
colour as seen from the sky. Only an 
experienced observer would be able to 
identify an object on the earth if the 
colour were not fairly vivid or con- 
trasted. Take, for example, a solitary 
man walking along a road. It would 
depend on the contrast given to the 
colour of the man by the colour of the 
road whether a pilot could pick him out. 
If walking on a white, clralky road, he 
would be easily detected, but a muddy, 


dark road would easily camouflage him. - 


We make® ridiculous mistakes, of 
course. Once my observer, a some- 
what nervous man, pointed out what 
he took to be a machine-gun emplact- 
ment in a field, and to draw their fire 
I descended to about 1000 feet, only to 
discover that the machine gun was 
really a woman milking a cow! 


ade 
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TALE OF A FLY’S TAIL 
HALF A TELESCOPE AND 
HALF A-PERISCOPE 


A Drone-Fly that Works for Us 
BADGER ANDITS BED 


By Our Country Correspondent 


We shaff find that the flies are now 
coming indoors, and our windows at this 
time of the year are generally swarming 
with house-flies. A hundred years ago 
boys and girls were taught that the fly 
was an innocent ‘and worthy little 
creature that should be treated almost 
as a pet, and to kill one was thought an 
act of cruelty and a deed of wickedness. 

We now know that the common 
housefly is one of the pests of the world. 
Wherever we see one we should kill it, 
for it carries almost every kind of disease, 
including cholera, diphtheria, and small- 
pox. Its habits are too disgusting to be 
described here, and it is probable that in 
Europe the fly kills indirectly more people 
in one year than the war did in four. 

By way of contrast, however, we may 
turn to another fly that is now entering 
our houses, the common drone-tly. This 
fly is sometimes mistaken for a bee, 
because in form and colour it is re- 
markably like one. It hums when it 
flies, just as a bee does, and has a habit 
of moving its body up and down as 
though about to use a sting. 


A Telescopic Tail 


This fly is a true friend. [lisoneofout: 


best) scavengers, and probebly saves 
thousands of human lives every year. 
A well-known authority. on insects savs 
that it is absolutely impossible to. cx- 
aggerate the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to the drone-tlies, 

The larval, or grub, stage is passed in 
thick mud in which animal matter, such 
as dead birds and mice and insects, is 
Necaying, and here, buried awav from 
the air, it consumes the offensive 
matter which might otherwise breed 
disease for human beings. The grub has 
a wonderful apparatus to enable it to 
breathe while buried in the mud. 

Its tail is like a telescope, and can 
be opened out to a length of about two 
inches. . The grub thrusts this up 
through the mud Iitke a periscope, and 
is thus able to breathe while remaining 
buried and carrying on its useful work. 


The Badger that Airs its Bed 

A good many people think that the 
badger, which it is interesting to watch 
just now, is nearly extinct, but this is 
certainly not the case, and the idea has 
arisen on account of the animal's shy, 
nocturnal habits, which cause it rarely to 
be seen. Badgers are sometimes found 
as large as 3 ft. long and weighing 40 lb. 

The animal has a stout body, grey in 
colour, with short legs, and the white 
head is marked by two broad black 
lines running over the eves to the 
shoulders. [t digs a long burrow, 
usually in the chalk, and in a round 
chamber at the end? makes its nest of 
bracken, fern, and grass. If we come 
across the entrance to a badger’s carth, 
we may at this time of year sometimes 
find the nesting material left outside to 
dry in the sun, just as we air our bed- 
clothes. It is aninteresting habit of the 
badger which may now be observed. 
The ba?ger lives principally on wild 
fruits and roots, although it will also 
cat insects, frogs, eggs, and honey. 


Autumn Signs 

Among the birds we may again hear 
the song of the golden-crested wren, but 
the chiff-chaffs are now silent. House 
Sparrows and peewits are collecting in 
flocks. The curlew, with its remarkably 
long curved beak, is « conspicuous object 
on the moorland just now. Later, it will 
be going to the seashore, and living ona 
diet that makes it taste fishy. 

Autumn is certainly here, for the 
acorns are falling. and the lime-trees are 
putting on their ycllow tints. The other 
trces wil not be long in following. C.R. 
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Smile, Smile, It’s 


Weill Worth While 


A Children’s Newspaper Song by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


Smile, smile, it's 


LP poco rull. 
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well worth while! For, while you smile, an - 
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miles of smiles: And Life’s — worth 


If you smile, 


smal e, 
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smile! If you smile, 


See ee 


sinile, 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out seedling cabbages from 
the principal autumn sowing two feet 
apart each way, to remain for hearting. 
Encourage cauliflowers by stirring soil. 

Proceed with the propagation of 
hardy border plants by taking the 
young side growths and inserting them 
in sandy soil in a cold frame. 

Grass on lawns usually grows 
luxuriantly just now ; weeds accumulate 
rapidly, and leaves are also troublesome. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


Me. The universe moves to order 
; likeaclock Sunrise ani sunset, 
moonrise an:J moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and séa, given for Lon. 
don, from Sunday, September 14, 


; Sunday Tuesday ‘Friday 
Sunrise... 6.33 a.m. 6.36a.m. 6.44 a.m. 
Sunset +: 718 p.m. 7.13 p.m. 7.6 p.m. 
Moonrise ..° 9.45 p.m. 41.0 p.m. 1.45 a.m. 
Moonset —..1.20 p.m. ° 3.18 p.m. 4.38 p.m. 
High Tide .. 5.30 p.m. 7.2 p.m, 10.58 p.m. 
Moonset: Black figures indicate next dav. 

Next 

Week’; 
Moon 


SUNDAY TUESDAY 
Other Worlds. There are now no planets 


visitle in the evening sky. 


FRIDAY 


| IC] ON PARLE F 
ME Ro BA 


RANCAIS 
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Le contréleur 


aA 


La beéche La poupee 


Le seau 


Iln’est pas agréable de sortir par la pluie. 
Qu’il est joli, le cochon rose ! 

Le controleur examine les billets. 

La béche sert 4 cultiver le jardin. 
Germaine adore sa poupée. , 

On se sert d’un Seau. pour puiser l'eau. 


L’OMELETTE FATALE _ ;. - 
On raconte que Condorcet, voulant 
échapper 4 ses ennemis pendant la 
Révolution, se déguisa en macon ‘et se 
cacha dans une forét. Poussé par la 


faim, il entra dans une auberge et’ 


demanda une omelette. 

“De combien d’ceufs ?” lui demanda 
Vhotelier. 

““D’unc douzaine,”’ répond{t Condorcet. 

Cette réponse évcilla les soupgons du 
révolutionnaire. Un macon ne se régale 
pas de cette fagon-la. Condorcet fut 
arrété et conduit A Paris. En route, il 
avala du poison et mourut. 
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| A COMMISSIONER'S | 
LETTERS TO GUIDES 


6. Three Things for the First 
Class to Know 


Dear Guides, This letter is particularly 
for those of you who are over sixteen 
and are Second Class, or, better still, 
First Class with All Round Cords. If you 
never read a ‘‘ Children's ’' Newspaper, 
your younger friends must pass it on 
to you. 

Now, it is just possible that you have 
begun to find the thrills and excite- 
ments of Guide work and Rallies growing 
Jess, and that other interests claim 
your attention; but I want to point out 
that you need not, and must not, 
slacken interest because there is other 
work ready for you. Keep up your 
drill and signalling, your ambulance and 
knots ; you will still want them, for the 
new generation of Guides is depending 
on you, 


Study Human Beings 

As a Cadet, there is quite a new study 
for you to take up. It is very absorbing, 
very important, and with the material 
always ready to hand—the study of 
human nature. You must go among 

the recruits, and help to train Guides. 
However noisy and unrvly, or heavy 
and unenterprising, they may seem, 
they are the future women of our race; 
and it is your work to study them as 
human beings, and pass on to them what 
| you have learned, so that they also may 


q | know how to make the best of themselves 


with all their powers and opportunities. 

| _ But the craftsman cannot work unless 
‘he knows his material, and you ‘cannot 
‘make Guides unless you know some- 
thing about human nature, beth in its 
strength and in its weaknesses. 

There are three facts I. should like 
you to have as a basis for your study, 
Three Facts 
| . The first is that human nature is all 
vthe same under the skin, and that in 
‘black or yellow, brown or white, you 

will find all those passions and desires, 
,all those hopes and fears which are 
the common inheritance of humanity. 

The second fact is that training and 
environment-—so great is their power— 
j will develop or destroy natural capaci- 
ties, inborn qualities, and even physical 
‘characteristics, 

And the third fact is that man was 
made in God’s image, and there is, 
therefore, hope for even the most 
‘apparently hopeless. The spark of 


‘(divine fire is always there. 


The whole idea of the Guide training 
is to make use of the natural instincts 
of the young human being, to train her 
to understand and master herself, 
to serve others and to strive towards 
the highest in life. 


The Instinct of Defence 

These natural instincts are many 
and varied, but let us consider one or 
two. Every animal, human or lower 
animal, will defend itself when attacked. 
This isa sound instinct, and without 
it the race would perish. It is the basis 
of courage, and when we defend not 
only our lives, but other things that 
we value—our friends or our ideals—- 
it becomes a great source of strength 
in the world. 

The great thing is to show the begin- 
ner what he must defend-~his honour, 
more precious than his life: his friends 
and country, more dear than his own 
safety. So the fighting instinct, which 
may be just quarrelsomeness and 
cruclty if left alone, becomes, if directed 
and controlled, the foundation of charac- 
ter and true patriotism. 

Your affectionate Commissioner 
This letter will be continue? next weer, 


A FISH OUT OF WATER 

Eels journey long distances overland 
in order to get to a new pond; anda 
French scientist has been trying to find 
out how long an ecl could remain 
“dry.” It was kept in a dry vessel at 
a suitable temperature for twelve days, 
and survived the ordeal, 


A. / BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZAR 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


CHAPTER 64 


Mr. Ladd’s Warning 


Martin stood upon the deck of 
the Saga as she ploughed her 
way over the surface of a brilliantly 
blue sea, the small waves sparkling 
under a cloudless sky. 


“So that’s Key West,’’ he said, 
gazing at the brightly painted 
houses which lined the flat shores 
of the bay. 

‘““The people have spotted us 
already,” he continued. “I sup- 
pose they take us for one of their 
own naval craft.” : 


-“ Yes. We had better show the 


British 
Krieger. ; 

-“ Remember ! Not a word about 
the island, captain,” said’Martin. 

‘No need to remind me of that, 
Martin. In any case my papers 
show my port of departure as Co- 
penhagen.: There will bé no trouble 
on that score.” - : 

‘Martin stared at the town a 
minute in silence.: -Then he turned 
again to Captain Krieger. : 

vt. What are we going to do, sir?" 
he asked... 0 2. ae 
‘Raise some money, Martin. 
The only way to get back to Le- 
muria is by submarine or airship. 
An airship is out of the question, 
so our only chance is to get to- 
géthet cash enough to repair the 
poor old Saga and put her in proper 
ofder. Then we'll go back and help 
ourselves to the gold whith yout’ 
kind friend Hymet has offered us.” 

"How much is it going to cost ? ” 
asked Martins je 

I think I can make her tho- 
roughly seaworthy for a’ mattér 
of five or six’ hundred pounds 
English money,” was the reply. "”. 

Martin shook his head. “I 
don’t know where it’s to come 
frdém,” he said. ‘‘ It’s no use going 
to any American with a story like 
ours.-- They simply wouldn't be- 
lieve it, and we haven’t a shadow 
of proof-to offer.” o2 fs + 
«-“ That’s true,” allowed the cap- 
tain. .‘‘ All the same, when we get. 
ashore I mean to hustle around an 


see what I can do.” __ eke 

‘They were in harbour in another 
hour, The American port authori- 
ties were very civil, and gave them a 
clean bill of health. Martin took 
the Professor ashore to the Mag- 
nolia Hotel. The old gentleman was 
far from well, and Martin wanted 
doctor's advice for him.” ? 

Martin registered in the hotel 
book, giving his own name and 
that of the Professor. It did not 
occur to him to do anything 
else. Then he went out and found 
a doctor and brought him back to 
see the Professor. 

As he came through the hall of 
the hotel ,a keen-faced American 
stepped towards him. 

“You Mr. Vaile ?’’ he asked. 


colours,” said Captain 


“That's my name,’ replied 
Martin, rather surprised. 

“My name's Ladd. I’m from 
the Key West ‘ Argus.’ I'd like 


a word with you.” 

‘In a minute,” replied Martin. 
“1 must take the doctor up first.” 

The other nodded. “I'll be 
right here,” he said. 

Martin left the doctor to overhaul 
the Professor, and went down again. 

“Say,” remarked Mr. Ladd, 
drawing Martin aside. ‘ You an 
relation of Mr. Vaile of Willard and 
Vaile?” 

Martin started slightly. It had 
not occurred to him that he would 
be connected with the Cleansand 
business. He had not realised 
how smart the American news- 
paper reporter is. But he was not 
going to deny it. 


‘he’ thought of. ~The horror of it 


“To am Mr. 
answered quietly. 

The other gave a low whistle. 

“Say, but you’ve got a cheek to 
come here to Florida !’’ 

Martin drew himself up. 

“‘ Let me tell you this, Mr. Ladd,”’ 
he said curtly—‘‘ my father was 
perfectly innocent. He had no 
knowledge whatever of that cruel 
and abominable swindle. The whole 
thing was worked by his partner, 
Willard, who took all the money 
and threw the guilt on my father.” 

Ladd shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You got any proof of that ?”’ 
he asked. eas er oe 

“No; but I jolly well mean to 
get it,” answered Martin sternly. 
“ That’s what I'm here for.” - 

. “It'll take some getting,” said 
Ladd drily. H@ paused and looked 
at Martin. 

‘* See here, young fellow,”’ he said. 
“You're a Britisher, and I like 
Britishers. Guess I saw something 
of what they ‘could do over in 
France. And I’ve. no. doubt .yow 
believe what you've told me... All 
the same, you take a tip from me, 
and clear right out of this State 
quick as ever you can shift. J 
reckon there’s ‘three hundred fami- 
lies lost near all they “had through 
that Cleansand swindle, and just-as 
soon as they hear your name a lot 
of”em will be out gunning for you.” 
CHAPTER 65 

No Money ! vat 

Martin gasped as if someone had, 
‘thrown ‘a ‘bucket of cold water 
over him. It_was not fear for him- 
self. That ~ was” the” last ~ thing 


Vaile’s son,” he 


: 


was to feel that three hundred 
families—more *than- a~ thousand, 
people--ruined by this Cléansand 
swindle all belieVed that hi’ father 
was guilty of their ruin. © . 

“* Makes you feel a bit sick, eh?” 
remarked Ladd, who was watching 
Martin keenly. Te Ee 

‘Martin drew a long breath. 

“It’s awful,” he said slowly. 
“ But if you had known my father 
as I do, you would have been as 
certain as I am that he never had 
anything to do with this horrible 
business.” | eee, 
' The other nodded. ‘‘I like to 
see a chap stand up for his dad,” 
he said. ‘! Say, now, is it a fact that 
you, gave up, all that was left you 
to your father’s creditors? ’’ > 
-“ Of course I did!’ returned 
Martin indignantly. “‘ And if you 
know anyone who has lost his 
money at Cleansand Bay, why you 
can just tell him I mean to pay back 
every penny.” 

Ladd stared at Martin. 

“You'll need a heap of money,” 
he said drily. 

“* And I'll get a heap of money ! ”’ 
retorted Martin. f could get it 
in a month if 

He pulled himself up short. 

“No, I can’t tell you how,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ And you wouldn't believe 
me if I did.’ But I'll get it and I'll 
pay them, then I'll settle accounts 
with Morton Willard.” 

“You've got to find him first,” 
said Ladd. ‘‘ Well, I like your 
spirit, sonny, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do you call me up at the 
‘ Argus’ office. Here’s my card. 
All the same, if I were you, I reckon 
I'd quit this State ‘ pronto’ right 
off. It’s not going to be a health 
resort for anyone named Vaile.” 

He nodded and strolled off, and 
just then the doctor, whose name 
was Curtis, came down. He and 
Martin went into the sitting-roo: 
which was empty at the moment, 
and Martin asked Dr. Curtis what 
he thought of the Professor. 


“ 
» 


The Children’s Newspaper 


“' Nothing wrong with him except 
old age, Mr. Vaile,” was the answer. 
‘‘ But 1 reckon he's a little old for 
travelling around in a submarine, 
as I understand he’s been doing. 
What he wants now is a few days 
in bed, plenty of sleep and good 
nourishing food. But he'll need 
a bit of looking after. Shall I send 
in a nurse?” 

“No need for that,’’ Martin 
answered. ‘‘ His coloured man will 
look after him.”” ~ 

‘A good nigger is all right,” 
allowed Dr. Curtis. ‘‘I guess I 
won't need to see him again unless 
you send for me.” ; 

Martin thanked him, paid his 
fee, and went back to the submarine 
to fetch Scipio. On the way it 
seemed to him that several people 
looked at him oddly. He felt hot 
and uncomfortable. For the first 
time in his life he was ashamed. 

Captain Krieger arrived back at 
the dock just as Martin reached it. 
He was looking tired and dejected. 
_ ‘Not .a dollar to be got any- 
where, Martin,” he said. ‘.1 was 
counting on a rich cigar manu- 
facturer I know, a man called 
Stuyvesant. But he’s in New 
York, and won't be back for a 
month or more. No one clse will 
look at any security I have to offer. 
I tried to borrow money on the 
‘Saga’ herself,; but now the war 
is over no one wants a submarine.” 
. He glanced at Martin. ; 

“ You're looking a bit down, too, 
lad," he’said. ‘' What's wrong ?”’ 

~ Martin told him. — 

“You'd havé donc better to 
register under another ‘name,”’ 
said Krieger gravely. ‘' This will 
make things all the more difficult 
for us, and sure‘as fate that reporter 
will write up a story about you in 
his paper. Then all the town will 
know, ‘and there “will be the 
mischief to pay. Now, I think you 
had better take Scipio up to the 
hotel, then come back here to 
supper, and we will have a talk.” 

CHAPTER 66 

4 Mobi = 
..Martin .agreed, and .he and 
Scipio went back together to the 
Magnolia. As they went they saw 


bare-footed nigger-_boys selling the 
evening paper in the streets, and 


copiés were being snappéd up it 
was clear that there was news of 
more than common interest. “Even 
so Martin was not prepared for 
what was going to happen. : 
When he reached the hotel, the 
proprietor met him. ; 
“Um right down sorry. Mr. 
Vaile,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I'll have to 
ask you to leave my hotel. You 


and it’s only asking for trouble for 
you to stay here in my place.” 


Martin went rather white. 


“Very well.” he said. with 
dignity.. ‘‘I will leave at once. 
All I ask is that you will take good 
care of Professor Distin. He at 
least is no relation of mine or of my 
father.”’ 

The proprietor assured him that 
the Professor would be all right, 
and Martin, after a word or two with 


oo MARRS Wriztrt - 


by a tall, swarthy Cuban. 


by the rapidity with which the, 


see, they all know who you are now, . 


Scipio, went out again and walked 
quickly back towards the wharf. 

Now there was no doubt about 
his being recognised. He saw 
people pointing at him. 

“ That’s him!’’ a boy shouted. 
“That's the son o’ the swindler.” 

Martin saw that he was being 
followed, but he would not run. It 
would seem as if he was guilty. 
He did not like the look of things, and 
sohe walked as quickly as he could. 

There are no stones in Florida, 
but some heavy objct came 
whizzing past his head. 

" Are you chaps going to stand 
for this?’’ came a loud, harsh 
voice. ‘' Are you going to let this 
swindler’s brat walk around your 
town like he owned it? Get hold 
ofhim. Teach him you won't have 
his sort around. Chuck him in 
the harbour.” 

There was a shout, a rush of feet. 
Martin began to run, but it was 
too late. They were all around him— 
as rough a looking gang of wharf 
rats as ever he had seen, and led 

He was 
the man who had called on them 
to fling Martin off the wharf. 

Something about him seemed 
vaguely familiar to Martin, but 
there “was no time to think. 
Martin knew that he was in real 
danger. Seeing he could not escape, 
he sprang to one side, got his back 
against the wall of a warehouse, 
and turned to bay. He had not 
even a stick—nothing but his fists. 
How he.wished he had Akon or 
Hymer beside him! Ao eRe 
_ A> bullet-headed mulatto, with 
an ugly, scarred face, made a rush 
at him. Martin’ hit’ him’ under 
the. jaw, and sent him staggering 
back against the next man. Both 
went down together. © — mo 

The other paused an instant, and 
Martin leaped forward and :drove 
his fist into ‘the face of a third. 
But at that moment another got 
behind him and kicked his legs 
from under him... He went, down 
in the dust with the whole pack on 


top of him. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What are the Cross Benches ? 


Seats in» the House of Lords, 
placed crossways between the 
two sets of side benches, or 
men of neither party. 

What is a Most-Favoured- 


Nation Clause ?- A clause in-a 


commercial treaty between two | 
nations by which each agrees to | 
treat the other in import duties 
on at least as good a basis as it 
treats any other nation. 

What is a Committee of 
Supply ? A committee to state 
how money required to carry on 
Government shall be spent. 

What is Local Option? The 
plan of allowing a district to 


decide its policy in regard to} 


the liquor traffic; that is to 
say, whether it shall be con- 
tinued without change, or 
whether the sale shall be in- 


creased, diminished, or abolished. 


eyes Of hypnotism were full ; 


He went to see if it would work Upon an angry bull. 


It wouldn't. 
ie ©. 
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September 13, 1919 
Five-Minute Story - 


HIS FIRST DAY 


“Now, you keep your eyes 
open and don’t let anyone touch 
or take anything.” 

It was Robert Harding’s first 
day at the great grocery store, 
and the manager was impressing 
on him a sense of the importance 
of looking after the goods en- 
trusted to his care. . 

Robert was fourteen, and had 
just left school, and, as the war 
had left his mother a widow, it 
was necessary that he should do 
his best to help, for there were 
several sisters and_ brothers, 
younger than Robert. 

“ Very well, sir, lunderstand.” 

Robert looked round the well- 
stocked shop. 

“ Wouldn’t mother and the 
children like some of these 
things!”” he thought a little 
ruefully, and wished Saturday 
would come, so that he could 
invest a part of his wages in 
taking home some of the deli- 
cacies the shop contained. 

But it was only Monday, and 
his first day. ro 

The manager had gone down to 
the cellar to fetch upa supply of 
tea, when an old and rather shab- 
by gentleman entered the shop. 

"He nodded to Robert and 
asked where the manager was. 

“ He is in the cellar, sir,” said 
Robert politely. ‘I'l call him.” 
‘No, don’t do that,” said the 
old gentleman. “I’m in no 
hurry ; I’li wait. I don’t believe 

|in disturbing people while they 
are working.” Bug Bo ae 

Robert thought the old gentle- 
man’s manner peculiar. He looked 
about him in a curious way. 

- «“ How long have you been 

here ?”, he asked at length. 

“1 don’t remember to have 

seen your face before.”’.. 

‘No; sir,” said Robert. 
only came this morning.” 

- An!” said the old gentle- 

man, and looked curiously at 

Robert, who was busy arrang- 

ing a pile of oranges. ce | dare 

|say you are fond of oranges. 

Yes, sir,” smiled Robert. 


mf 


| “Well, now,” said the old ; 


gentleman, ‘you can take one 
of those oranges.” 4 

“No, thank you, sir; they 
are not mine to take.” 

“You are a very honest boy,” 
| said the old gentleman. He toch: 
up an orange as he spoke and 
slipped it into his own pocket. 

“Please put that back!” saic 
Robert. 

“Do you know who I am? 
inquired the old gentleman 
rather stiffly. * ‘ 

“ Return that orange, please!’ 

At that moment the managcr 
came up the cellar steps and 
walked into the office at the 
back of the shop. The old 
{gentleman dropped the orange 
back into the box, and followed 

the manager into his office. 

“Who is. that?” inquired 

Robert, a few moments later, 
as the old man left the shop. 

“Old Mr. Farley,’ said the 
manager. ‘“‘ Owns this store 
and a hundred others like it. 
By the way, he seems to have 
taken quite a fancy to you. 
And when he does that you're 
bound to get on.” 


eptem 
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Bad 8 
Leet 


Dr MERRYMAN 


Le Bertie had just been stung 
by a nettle. 

‘‘ Mother,” he asked, “‘ if a bee 
settled on a nettle, would the bee 
sting the nettle or would the nettle 
sting the bee ? ” : 

ic) io] a 

Truth 
TrRum, they say, Hes in a well ; 
A paradox forsooth ; 

Tor if it lies, as people tell, 
How can it then be truth ? 

Q ic) 8B 

The Zoo That Never Was 


eae, 
The Snoozle-Tit 
Some animals I'd like to be, 
But not the Snoozle-tit ! 
Why, all it does, it seems to me, 
Is sit and sit and sit ! 


in} a} a 
Something Like An Index 
[N Professor Mivart’s book ‘The 
Origin of the Human Reason,” 

a short stary about a cockatoo 
appears in the index no fewer than 
fifteen times, thus: 

Absurd tale about a Cockatoo. 

Anecdote, absurd one, about a 
Cockatoo. 

Bathos and a Cockatoo. 

Cockatoo. Absurd tale concern- 
ing one. 

Discourse held with a Cockatoo. 

Incredibly absurd tale of a 
Cockatoo. 

Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale 
about. . 

Mr. R—— and tale about a 
Cockatoo. 

Preposterous tale aboyt a Cock- 
atoo. ‘ 

Questions answered by a Cock- 
atoo. 

K——, Mr., and tale about a 
Cockatoo. 

Rational Cockatoo, as asserted. 

Very absurd tale about a 
Cockatoo. . 4 

Wonderfully foolish tale about a 
Cockatoo. 


a a @ 

A Hurdles Puzzle 
SHEPHERD had to make a fold 
for 20 sheep, and he madeit with 
12 hurdles, represented by matches 


in our sketch. His flock was in- 

creased to 40 sheep, and he made 

‘he fold exactly twice as large. Can 

you tell what is the smallest possible 

rumber of extra hurdles that he 

would have to use to do this ? 
Answer next week 

; ic} a og 
What fs Wrong in this Pleture ? 


A mistake has been made in dra wing this 
Picture. Can‘you see what it isP 
Answer nex weeh 


Q B ia} 
Do You Live in Lincolnshire ? 
Lxcotnsnire is the shire or dis- 
trict of Lincoln, and that name 
Probably comes from the Latin 
Lindum ~ Colonia, meaning the 
Roman settlement by the pool. 


. Merry 


_ - Riddle in Rhyme 
[t is clear we are twins as you freely 
will own, 

As soon as our properties to you are 
known ; 

And truly we are as much like to 
each other 

As ever was any boy unto his 
brother, 

To travel we have from our births 
been addicted, 

And when we are old we are often 
neglected. 

Our station, dear reader, quite 


humble is found 
For our faces full often 
embrace the 
cold ground. 
G 


10) Q 
THE hungry poet took a seat at 
an inn where the servants were 

of the “ snail-speed ” 3 

A young boy took the order for 
a plate of beef, and, after an 
hour’s lapse of time, returned. 

“Are you the boy who went 
for my plate of meat?” asked the 

et. 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

- gracious—how you have 
grown!’’ remarked the poet, 
sarcastically. 

8 ic) ia} 
Tangrams 

ERE are some more tangram 

pictures. 

Having obtained a large square 
of cardboard, cut it into seven Pieces 

as shown in the 
first diagram, 
and see if you 
can make the 
shown 


< below. 
Each figure 
must contain all 
Vien seven * pieces, 


and they must 

fit closely together, and there must 
be no overlapping. 

The Chinese invented these tan- 

grams hundreds of years ago, and 


practically any object can be made 
from them. More tangram pictures 
will be given next week. 
o Go io} 
WHEN is a dog like the letter O ? 
When it looks round. 
ic} 9 o 
Is Your Name Armstrong ? 
JHEN whatever may be your 
‘physical strength you ‘cer- 
tainly come from an ancestor who 
had a ore frame, for he was 
noted for his muscles, and received 
the nickname of Strong Arm. This, 
in time, became a surname, and 
was changed into the easier sound- 
ing Armstrong. 
B a} 1G] 
The Missing Dog : 
A LADY lost her dog one week, 
And next week when she went 
To interview the butcher on 
The style of meat for Lent, 
He pointed to a sausage link; 
the lady turned to look, 
And when she said she’d take it 
home, 
It wagged right off the hook. 
a] 56 #@ 
ERE is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 
And study Nature with his II, 
And think of what he CC. 
He hears the chatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 
And sees that when a tree DKK 
It makes a home for BB. 
8 a] Q 
Poser 
JF the tea-pot the geraniums, do 
you think the milk-can ? 

Q o oO 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
Is Your Name Here? 

The names were Lionel and Rose. 


The Children's Newspaper 
Man Liveth as Long as a Sad © 


Adolphus Takes a Stroll 


“ Anybody seen my repair outfit?” asked Jacko. ‘‘ I’ve got 
a puncture,” ‘ 

“That’s nothing new,” said Adolphus unkindly. “If that 
bicycle were mine, I'd sell it for old iron.” ; 

Jacko found what he wanted, and he was so busy all that 
afternoon that he had no time to get into mischief. 

He had finished his job and was pumping up his tyre when 
the postman came up the garden path with a letter for his brother. 
Adolphus took it out of his hand, and tore it open. He read 
it through, and marched upstairs and began dressing himself 
in his best clothes. 

“ Where’s Adolphus off to?” thought Jacko, as he picked up 
his things and carried them indoors. o 
On the hall table stood Brother Adolphus’s best silk hat. . 
“ Stupid things, top hats!’ muttered Jacko, picking it up. 


His sticky fingers stuck to the brim: anda broad grin spread 
over his face. He took a little tube out of his pocket, squeezed 
the sticky stuff on to his finger, and ran his finger quickly round 
the inside of the hat. : 

Down the stairs came Adolphus, picked up his hat, and went 
out. Jacko followed on tip-toe to watch the fun. 

He had not long to wait, for who should come round the corner 
but the beautiful Miss Guys. 

“ How do ye do?” said Adolphus politely, and up went: 
his hand to his hat. 

“Tow do you do?” began the ladies sweetly, and then they 
stared, and then they burst out Jaughing—jor the hat stuck jast! 

Adolphus tugged furiously, but it wouldn't come off. He 


heard a loud chuckle behind him. He swung round, and there 
was Jacko holding his sides with laughter. 
“ This is your doing!" roared his brother darting at hin. 


But Jacko took to his heels and flew off like the wind. 


__There Was a Young Lady of Kew _ 


DBE: 
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There was a young lady of Kew, 
Who ran for a train at 2.2; i 
When the ate saw she hurried, 


He said, “‘ Don’t get flurried ; 
There’s a minute or two to 2.2.” 


A Chivalrous Knight 


“At daybreak on August 24, 
1572, took place in Paris that 
terrible crime known in history 
as the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. One of those who 
narrowly escaped on that occa- 
sion was a handsome young 
Englishman, 17 years of age, 
who had just been appointed a 
gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the French ‘King. 

This youth, who seemed to 
Possess every human grace and 
virtue, was said to have been born 
to show the world what went to 
the making of an Englishman. 

Born in Kent, of well-to-do 
parents, he had King Philip II, 
of Spain for godfather, and a 
powerful duchess for godmother. 
When he had tarned nine years of 
age he was sent to school at 
Shrewsbury, and at fourteen 
went to Oxford University, where 
his tutor so admired the boy that 
he left word for his tomb to have 
inscribed upon it the fact that 
the youth had been his pupil. 

After the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the young man 
travelled in various countries, 
and then returned to England, 
where his graceful manner and 
cultivated mind so attracted 
Queen Elizabeth that she de- 
clared there was something want- 
ing in the Court if he was absent. 

He married, and .was soon 
afterwards Imighted by the 
queen, but when he wished to 
join Sir Francis Drake in an 


| expedition against the Spanish 


Colonies in America the queen 
refused her consent, declaring 
that ‘she would not risk the 
loss of the jewel of her times.” 
He was afterwards appointed 


| Governor of Flushing, and was 


present at the siege of a town 
whose name has lived in - history 
because of his deeds of bravery 
and gallantry there. Fierce 
fighting took place, he had two 
horses killed under him, and 
while mounting a third was 
wougded by 2 musiet shot, 
which broke his thigh. Even 
then he walked a mile and a half, 
but being faint from Toss of 
blood called for a drink of water. 
Just as he was putting the 
bottle to his lnps, he noticed a 


wounded soldier lookmg with 


longing eyes at the water, and 


at once the gallant young knight 


took the vessel from his mouth 


and handed it to the soldier, 
saying, 


“Thy necessity — is 
greater than mine.” A few 
days later he died, at the early 
age of 31. His body was brought 
to England, and baried with 
great pomp in St. Pav¥’s Cathe- 
dral. His Christian and kaightly 
character, his 


immortal. 
Emerson  de- § 


Dante’s Friend last week was Giotto 
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Whe Children’s Newspaper grows out of My Magaaine. the monthly stage Or the Children’s Newspaper: is 


. . 
My Magazine grew out of the Children’s postal subscri i id. anywhere: q 
Bacycloped in the erontiat book for children in the world. ‘The Mage- ; iuonthly companion Myoe fa A year's portal subscription io tte ; 
a ars on the 15th of cach month, and the Bdl ad . s.: elsewhere, 13s. . * oon, 8) sles lés.; ©; 
conadlgn feng Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. scriptions must “0. Re South Africa and Au ralasia ata. 


gh the agents given bel: 


See story on page two 


Bunty MacGregor Whyte, who designs and makes his own toys The brave dog Rover and the seven children he and his master saved from drowning. 


Shah of Persia, now on tour and Singing for the gramophone—from left to right: Miss Yvonne Arnaud, Tent-pegging at a display by sol- 
Shortly expected in England Mre Tom Walls, Me. Leslie Henson, po Mr. George Grossmith diers at Knightsbridge Barracks, 


Village of Lianwddyn before it was submerged by Lake Vyrnwy, seen on ths right. Lake Vyrnwy, which supplies Liverpool with water. At the bottom of this lake 
The ruined village has been seen through the shallow waters during the summor drought lies the valley and village of Llanwddyn, See story on page one 


_ _ London to Paris air service—handing up the luggags 
+ i ‘ . 
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EAVESDROPPERS | The Ponies i in Dan: 


TREES LISTENING TO 
WIRELESS MESSAGES 


Picking Up Electric Waves 
TENNYSON'S TALKING OAK 


Lord Tennyson imagined an oak 
talking, and one of the characters in 
his poems found an oak that was “a 
babbler in the land.” Now it seems 
that all oaks may be babblers. 

“Wireless ’’ has ushered in a new era 
of wonders, and the men who make it 
their business to disclose its secrets are 
rapidly bringing them to the knowledge 
of the waiting world, just as the gold- 
hunter, when he has found a “ pocket,”’ 
lays bare the precious nuggets with every 
swing of his shovel. 

A well-known American radio-engineer, 
Major-General Squier, who has the 
genius to think and to try out an idea, 
has discovered that trees pick up wire- 
less waves. It is striking to think that 
the trees in our garden, every tree in the 
3ritish Isles, the forest giants of 
America and Australia, the olive and 


.cork trees of the Mediterranean coun- 


ries and the gloomy pines of Scandizia- 
‘Via and Russia, are every moment spying 
on the wireless work of man, absorbing 
the electricity flung out by the great send- 
ing stations and tapping our messages, 


A Tree, a Wire, and a Nail 

But that is not all. The trees can, in 
their turn, be tapped, and will deliver 
up the stolen messages quite readily. 
How was this found out? Very easily. 

The inventor simply drove a nail into 
a tree, fairly high up, and joined 
the nail to his ordinary wireless receiving 
instrument by means of a piece of wire. 

The talking oak of Ternyson’s poem 
was thus made a reality, for Major- 
General Squier’s tree immediately sent 
through the receiver a stream of mes- 
sages from ships at sca and extracts of 
press news sent out from Germany, 
over 2000 miles away. 

The value of this discovery may 
be enormous, especially in the case of 
movable wireless stations, such as 
those used by soldiers and explorers. 
A marching regiment is called upon to 


Halt! A soldier climbs the nearest 
tree with his wire and nail. Two blows 
of the hammer, and the detachment is 
in touch with headquarters ! 


Trees: Telling the Time 


Trecs can receive long-distance wire- 
less signals of any w ave-length, and 
also serve as receivers for short-distance 


telephone messages. From the moment 
an acorn begins to sprout in the ground, 
it becomes one of the most delicate 
detectors and receivers of electric waves. 
All that is required to make an oak 
talk is a copper needle driven into it 
and attached to a receiving instrument. 

People with a tall tree in their garden 
will soon be able to listen to time 
signals from the Eiffel Tower with no 
expense in aerial structures. 
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The plsnlld ponies that run wild and free in the hanaeed square miles of the New Forest, 


whose safety has lately been imperilled by reckless motorists on the forest roads 


This spirited picture of the ponies is one of the glorious paintings of Miss Lucy Kemp Welch 


HOW MICHAEL CAME FROM PALESTINE 


Of the telling of war tales there will 
never be an end, and now comes the tale 
of little Michael Patrick Faugh, who is 
called the youngest soldier in our Army. 

He is a boy of Syria, was born at 
Darubsi, near Safa, in Palestine, and his 
realname is Habid. He iseight years old. 

But what a crowd of great events has 
come into his small years! When the 
Turks came pouring into the village of 
Darubsi, Michael was cut off from his 
home and friends, and we can imagine 
the little man hiding in terror amid the 
panic of the war, and the coming on of 
the irresistible British Army with its 
marvellous camel caravan. 


One day, soon after the British 
occupation, a tiny mite of humanity 
crawled into the lines of the second 


battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers ; he 
crawled up to the camp fire, shivering 
and hungry, and the sight of him 
touched the heart of the good British 


Tommy who was serving as cook. The 
mite was Michael, and after a few days 
they sent him back to his village of 
Darubsi, and it was thought nothing 
more would be heard of him. Aftera few 
days, however, Michael came back. 
Nobody wanted him at Darubsi, nobody 
would take care of him, and the tiny 
wanderer returned to the battalion cook. 

Then the warm hearts that beat in 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers were moved, 
and it was decided to adopt the Syrian 
boy. He was baptised a few miles from 
Jerusalem, and was given a new name, 
and is now with the battalion in the Isle 
of Thanet, He is learning to speak good 
English with a captivating Irish accent, 
and his ambition is to learn all he can, 
to be a brave soldier, and to play the 
biggest instrument in the band. 

The Children’s Newspaper sends its 
best wishes to this fine little man of 
the flag. Portrait on page i? 
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TENNYSON’S TALKING OAK COMES TRUE 


ger from the Cars NEW FOREST PONIES 


Safety Imperilled by 
Motorists ~ 


RARE CREATURES OF THE 
WILD IN ENGLAND 


Motor-cars are not new things in the 
New Forest, nor are ponies ; they have 
both been there, in the hundred-square- 
oe domain established by the Conquer- 

» ever since motor-cars began to run. 
But since the war a new class of motorist 
has appeared—vulgar- and reckless 
drivers who care nothing for the safety 
and comfort of others; and the New 
Forest ponies have been suffering sadly. 

They roam free in the-forest as they 
were meant to roam, and they cross the 
roads freely from pasture to pasture. 
Lately, as the ponies have been crossing 
the roads, several of ‘them have been 
charged by reckless motorists and killed. 


Since Caesar Came 

The New Forest ponies are a distinct 
breed, whose ancestors have roamed 
the forest free and unfettered since the 
days of William Rufus, and probably 
long before. They may have been there 
when Julius Caesar landed. iy, Britain. 

Before men wore armour New Forest 
ponies carried our soldiers to battle. 
When armour came the mighty 
horses carried the armed men, and the 
ponies served as palfreys and for other 


light work. After firearms became 
general the big horses were turned 
into the fields, while animals of the 


hunter type were called to the battle- 
field, and the ponies served no longer 
except in the cause of peace. 


Rare Little Steeds 


These ponies are among the kindest 
and best little animals we have. They 
are high-spirited and courageous, and a 
rare handful to manage unless they are 
properly “ broken,’’ but when they are 
rightly treated they yield like obedient 
children to discipline, and work with 
great goodwill. 

In the glory of his matchless forest 
home, where he grows to beauty and 
strength and modest grandeur, he has 
had for centuries the guarantee of 
safety, and he should have it still. He 
and his forerunners have served old 
England far better than these reckless 
road-hogs who run him down in their 
cars, and leave him mangled on the 
roads of his ancient domain. 

A good story is told of one chestnut 
gem who was the guatdian of a herd 
of mares, of which all but one were forest- 
bred. The other had been brougkt up 
on a farm, and, though now turned loose, 
she liked to go home each evening fora 
meal with the old master and mistress, 
So every night the proud chestnut 
marched out with the hand-fed mare, 
escorted her to the farm, waited cau- 
tiously outside the open gate for her, 
and then accompanied his little friend 


THE HERRINGS 
COME BACK 


Mysterious Absence. of 
18 Years 


THE GREAT PUZZLE OF 
FISHES THAT DISAPPEARED 


By Our Natural Historian 


There seems nothing sensational in 
the statement that great hauls of her- 
rings are being made in Upper Loch 
Fyne, for Loch Fyne herrings are 
famous. But there is a mystery here. 

The great -shoals have been absent 
for 18 years, and have only now come 
back to the cradle of billions of their 
ancestors. It is laid down as a rough- 
and-ready law that herrings are spawn- 
ing all the ycar round our coasts, and 
that they return annually to the same 
place. As a fact, every part of the 
coast has its own season, 


Something Nobody Knows 


The herrings of the East Coast of 
Scotland lay their eggs, and_ retire 
from the coast betore the end of August, 
but the Cornwall herrings do not come 
inshore until January. We do not 
know where they come from nor where 
they go. We suppose them to retire 
into deep water not many miles from 
shore, but to disperse, to break up their 
shoals, like bison of old after their 
great treks. All fish movements are 
seasonal and regular, with a few start- 
ling exceptions. Something happens 
which we cannot explain, 

Upper Loch Fyne loses its herrings 
for 18 years, St. [ves lost its pilehards 
for ten years, and the absence of these 
sea visitors ruined the fishermen, and 
dyove them inland to other occupa- 
tions. ‘then-the pilchards came back, 
and so did the fishermen, to build new 
boats and new fortunes, 


50,000 Mackerel in a Day 


At Lulworth mackerel were wont to 
swarm inio the Cove in such numbers 
that the men would catch 50,000 in a 
day, but two years ago the mackerel 
did not return, nor did they appear last 
year, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will come back to their ancient 
haunt. ae 

We do not understand these breaks 
in the long run of continuous visits. 
So far as we know, food conditions do 
not vary, water conditions certainly 
do not, yet after years of teeming shoals 
of fish there comes a time when no 
shoals arrive, and a long-seated in- 
dustry is temporarily ruined. . 

What we ought to know is whether 
these absences have occurred in past 
times, and, if so, at what intervals. 
One of the most extraordinary of all the 
herrings is a winter-spawning herring 
which since the year 895 has visited the 
Skagerak, off Sweden, once every ycar. 


Wonderful Thing a Fish Can Do 


The story of fish migration is as re- 
markable as that of the birds. Think 
of it! The bold racing mackerel he 
about the mouth of the Channel until 
the sun has warmed the North Sea 
sufficiently for them to venture into its 
depths; the little anchovy must, for 
like reason, pause in the same waters 
until it can swim up to Holland to spawn 
in the Zuyder Zee, and Cornwall's pil- 
chards go into winter quarters in the 
warm waters of the south. 

Tish have the wonderful faculty of 
preventing the salt of the sea from pene- 
trating their tissues, but they cannot 
erdure abnormally cold water.. They 
ceich cold as we do, and die of chill 
when a sudden rush of cold flood water 
flows into a warm river. But that does 
not explain why herrings and pilchards 
and mackerel suddenly vanish, and 
remain for years away from places 
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STOPPING THE X 


Greatest Enemy of Wire- 


less Beaten 


MYSTERY OF MIXED-UP 
MESSAGES SOLVED - 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 


Every realm of life and work has its 
bugbear, and wireless is no exception. 
Until recently the worst obstacle to 
wireless work was the free electricity 
abounding in the atmosphere, which 
became mixed with wirelcss messages. 

If these messages were being received 
on a tape machine the stray quantities 
of electricity—or X's, as they are 
called-—smudged or obliterated thé 
marking on the tape. or, in-the case of 
more modern receivers, where the 
messages take the form of sounds heard 
in telephones, these N’s made such a 
noise that the true signals were often 
unintelligible. 

So troublesome were N's, especially 
in tropical countries, that some wireless 
stations regularly stopped work about 
noon until early the next morning, 
because it. was simply waste of time 
trying to receive messages. 

Now this great trouble has been 
overcome by the chief engineer of the 
American Marconi Company, Mr. Roy 
Weagant, and his skilled assistants. 

Mr. Weagant resolved to free wireless 
from its incubus, and for fifteen years 
he laboured with the patience which is 
the hall-mark of genius. X's were so 
called because, like the N in algebra, 
they were unknown things. 


The Stopper 

It was our ignorance of their pro- 
perties which made us suffer from them 
so lonz, and Mr. Weagant’s first task 
was to study the pests themsclves. 

The discovery which led to his great 
invention was that X’s, instead of 
moving horizontally as wireless signals 
do, move vertically. Many X-stoppers 
had been divised, all of which were 
meant to trap electricity, moving kori- 
zontally, the result being’ that the real 
messaves , were caught and spoiled. 
But Mr. Weagant set his trap to catch 
something which moved up and down 
at right-aneles to the surface of the 
earth—and he caught it. 

No longer need distress messages 
from sinking ships be unheard or. mis- 
understood because of the dreaded X's, 
and no longer need the great trans- 
ocean ether lines be idle during storms 
of atmosnvheric electricity. 

Mr. Weagant’s success is yet another 
example of what men can accomplish 
by untiring patience and persevering 
effort in tasks which seem hopeless. 


WELL DONE, MANCHESTER 

Manchester has taken the lead in 
offering to every promising scholar in 
its schools’ an opportunity for taking 
an advanced course. 

In other cities and towns parents of 
children have applied for places in the 
secondary schools, and ii they. have not 
been wise enough to wish tor a better 
education for their children, or have 
not thought them clever enough to profit 
by further study, the children have lost 
their chance. 

But in Manchester the teachers will 
recommend for further instruction all 
children likely to use the advantage 
well, and the parents will actually be 
visited and recommended to leave 
children who show clear promise longer 
at school. 


THE WIND AS ROAD-SWEEPER 

A novel road is being made in the 
Western deserts of the United States. 
A local surveyor is cutting down through 
the sand to the clay, which leaves a 
smooth road which the strong winds, 
the surveyor thinks, will sweep con- 
'stantly. 

The clay stratum lies twelve feet 


“A MAGISTRATE’S 
STORY 


Highwayman and the 
Watch 


FAMOUS MAN’S ADVENTURE 


» The thief’s way of putting his gains 
in another man’s keeping and then ac- 
cusing him of theft is as old as Joseph 
in Egypt, but a London magistrate was 
reminding his Court not long ago that 
it is still in vogue. A man declared 
that a packet had been hidden in his 
coat by another man, wherevpon the 
magistrate told this little story. 

‘)Many years ago,” he 
caught a highway robber on whom a 
stolen gold watch was found. At the 
sessions the thief declared that I had 
actually stolen the watch, that he had 
run after me to eatch me, and that, 
when he caught me, I had thrust the 
watch into his pocket and arrested him ! 
Fortunately for me, the story was not 
accepted by the jury.” 

It is a curious story, and it brings 
to mind another of the late Lord Rus- 
sell, Lord Chief Justice of England, 


The Stolen Watch 


When he was a young barrister, he was 
once in the pit of a London theatre. 
He was standing up, and so were two 
men near him. Suddenly, when the 
lights went up, between the acts, another 
man exclaimed: ‘“ Iam robbed, J have 
lost my watch! And those three men "’-— 
pointing to Russell and the other two-— 
“have it.’ It occurred to Russell, 
“Now, if one of these men has the 


watch, he will pop it into my pocket."" 


And to guard himself he put his hand 
behind, felt his pocket, and exclaimed : 
“Good heavens! They have done 1t—- 
the watch is there!” 

The police were called, and Russell 

and the other two men were marched 
out to the Looking-olfice. 
“What am [fo dp?’ 
“No explanation I can give wilt get 
rid of the fact: that the watch is in my 
pocket.” After a moment's hesitation, 
he determined that the only thing to 
do was to tell the plain truth, and, 
putting his hand into his tail-pocket to 
draw forth the terrible witness, he found 
tnhere—his snuff-box ! One of the other 
men actually had the watch ! 


FRECKLES 


From a Professor's Chair 


During the holidays many of us get 


“ freckled ”’ under the wholesome influ- | 
ence of sunshine. Little yellowish-brown ° 


spots appear on the skin of the face and 
on the back of the hands. 

This seems to be, on a small scale, 
similar to what often occurs on a large 
scale when a white man works for years 
in the open air in a_hot country and 
becomes ‘‘ tanned.””. In both cases the 
chemistry of the body is affected by the 


light—and perhaps also by the warmth | 


—of the sunshine, and granules of a 
darkish colouring-matter, called nelanin, 
are deposited in or between the skin cells. 

Some authorities hold that the colour- 
ing matter is manufactured in the blood, 
and is brought to the skin by wandering 
blood-corpuscles, but it is more generally 
believed that it is actually produced in 
the skin-cells themselves by some change 
in their vital processes as the result of 
exposure to the sun. In any case the 
freckles represent a sort of jetsam of the 
tide of life which reaches its bigh-water 
mark in our bodies during our precious 
holidays: and it is a jetsam that we 
need not be ashamed of, 


A VETERAN VINE 
The famous vine at Hampion Court 
Palace. which was planted over 150 
years ago, is bearing between 400 and 
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said, “1: 


Russell was | 
in an agony: of anxiety and same.’ 
he wondered. 

| 


EQUAL DAY & NIGHT 


Autumnal Equinoxis Here 


THE EARTH MOVES LEVEL 
WITH THE SUN . 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The nights have been getting longer 
and the days shorter for some time, 
On the 24th of September the sun passes 
the puint in the sky known to astrono- 
mers as the Equinox. 

It is so called because at this time of 
year the night—nox, as it is called in 
Latin—is approximately equal to the 
day. On September 25 the Sun rises at 
6.51 and sets at 6.52, and on the follow- 
ing day it rises at 6.52 and sets at 6.50. 
The days will go on getting shorter up 
to Christmas, and will_ then begin. to 
lengthen again, +. : 


Why Days and Nights are Unequal 

Every year we notice this progressive 
change in the gradation between day 
land night. We know how pleasant it is 
to spend long summer days in the open 
air; and we get the bulk of our reading 
done in the long winter evenings. But 
perhaps we have never thought of 
asking why days and nights should not 
always be of the same length. 

The reason is that the Earth has two 
separate motions going on at the same 
time. It turns round on its axis once In 
twenty-four hours, and it travels round 
the Sun once in a year. 
appears to us as if the Sun went round 
the Earth, rising in the east and setting 
in the west, and for many centuries men 
thought that this was really so; but 
astronumers have shown, within the 
last four hundred years, that it is really 
the Earth that is in rapid motion. 


An Apple on a Hatpin 


If the axis on which the Earth turns 
were at right angles to the line Joming | 
it to the,Sun, our days would always 
“be fhe satne Jength as our mghts ; but 
If we make a model 
KEarth—say, by running a hat-pin 
through an apple—and rotate it slowly 
in the neighbourhood of an electric light 
or a candle, holding the hat-pm_ axis 
sloping instead of upright, we shall be 
able to puzzle out the problem. % 

The only way in which darkness and 
light can be equal at any point on the 
surface of the Earth is when the light 


‘this is not the case. 


‘falls at right angles to the axis—or, as 


astronomers say, When the Sun oe 
is 


the plane of the Earth’s equator. | 
-only happens twice a year, once In the 
spring and once in the autumn; and 
the dates when it happens are called 
the spring and autumn equimoxes. 

1 At these dates, also, the Sun rises due 
east and sets due west. At no other 
time of year is this the case, as a few 
‘days’ watching will easily convince us. 
——_————— 


THE CHURCH TELEPHONE 


An American firm some time back 
made a telephone for use in churches, by 
which deaf people could be supplied 
in their pews with ear-pieces enabling 
them to hear the service comfortably. 

Sensitive telephone transmitters are 
placed in the chancel, and wires lead to 
the pew telephones. The invention has 
recently been installed at a_ theatre 
near London, the manager being able 
tto hear on the telephone, without 
leaving his office, what is going on on 
the stage, and so to follow the progress 
of the play. 


CAMEL’S HAIR 

John the baptist wore a garment 
nade of camel's hair; and it is interest- 
ing to know that many people do the 
same to-day. 

Last year 20co tons of camel’s hair 
came to Europe and the United States 
from Mongolia, and was used chiefl¥ in 


Of course, it | 


where their ancestors have gone while | below the surface sand, and at present 
young fisher boys grow into old andj the wind is keeping the road open by 
hoary fishermen. E. A. b. ' blowing the freshly depesited sand off it. 


“| the manufacture of underwear. Such 
500 bunches of finc black grapes this | clothing is exceedingly warm, and the 
year. They are being given to hospitals.) hair realises as much as £12 per cwt. 
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Are there boys and girls on Mars to look up at our Earth 
like a star shining in their sky; and to wonder, as we do 
when we gaze at Mars, what sort of a place it is, and whether 
it is peopled by beings like ourselves ? 

Through the great telescopes of the observatories there can 
be seen on Mars lines crossing and recrossing the whole width 
of the planet, and these lines are so straight that the great 
astronomer Professor Lowell, who gave his whole life to the 
study of Mars, believed that they are canals, artificially made 
in order that the water of the melting snow and icé of the 
Martian poles may flow through and fertilise the Martian 


“If you reach Mars, my son, it will be the 
greatest feat of our time,” said the old professor 


Eric Sinclair builds the airship de- 
signed by his father for the journey 
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Trip to Mars on the Kinema—New Film Picture of a Dream of Two Worlds 


Mars as seen through 
the telescope 


The Excelsior and her crew joyfully 
embark on their perilous adventure 


world, from which all water is supposed to be fast disappearing. 
We cannot be sure of these things, but who knows ? Now, 
the thought of life on Mars has stirred the imagination of 
the kinema men, and the Nordisk Film Company will soon 
be showing a remarkable film in which fancy has bridged the 
chasm between star and star. 

The film gives us pictures of Mars and its people as We ~~ 
may imagine them to be. It presents the Martians as @ 
race which has climbed from savagery to civilisation, and “a 
has cast out war and greed and selfishness. a 

We give on this page a few pictures from this new film. ; 


But, drifting on and on in space, some begin 
to lose hope and to murmur at their leader 


At last uncertainty and fear 
drive the men to mutiny 


The Martians view the approach of the 
explorers in amazement and delight 


For Mars the days of bloodshed The airship crew is confined 
are past,and they are deeply pained in a cave and left to repent 


The travellers are bombarded with ques- 
tions as to the world they have come from 


Suddenly a change in the outside atmosphere Ia 
recorded, and oxygen masks are quickly put on 


But they are pardoned and given 
message of peace to bring back to Earth 


But, suddenly fearing an attack, one of 
the crew stupidly throwsa hand-grenade 


But the atmosphere is pure, and an opened 
door gives the longed-for glimpse of Mars 


The bomb kills a Martian, to 
the great horror of the people 


Strango lights on Mars tell the 
h old pretense of hisson’s success to Earth witha bride from 
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Will America Go Back ? 
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DISCOVERIES 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE Interesting Facts About 


Fate of the League of Nations and 
the World’s Peace in the Balance 


WILL PARTY FEELING ONCE MORE BLOCK THE WAY? 


President Wilson is making a great 


appeal to the American nation on behalf | real 


of the League of Nations which he hopes 
will save the world. 

The Great War, the difficult task of 
making Peace, and the hopeful building 
up of the League of Nations to keep 
Peace in the future, have all been telling 
us most clearly that if we wish to be 
wise citizens we must learn to see things 
from the whole world’s point of view. 
We must not see them narrowly, as they 
affect our country only, but must under- 
stand how all nations are interwoven in 
a great human brotherhood. 

Almost all the jarring that breaks the 
world’s peace, and stirs up strife, mis- 
understanding, and anger, comes from 
each nation seeing things from its own 
point of view, and neglecting to look at 
the natural thoughts of other nations. 

What all the world wants now, more 
than anything else, is an all-round friend- 
liness, and a wish to be helpful every- 
where, in place of a narrow-minded 
pursuit of selfish aims with blindness 
towards the thoughts of other nations. 


The Narrow View 

In every nation there are some who 
have this wise breadth of view, which is 
true statesmanship, and they are the 
hope of the world ; but in every nation 
are many who take the narrow view, 
and are very proud of it, and they 
usually shout the loudest, make the most 
stir, and create mischief. It is always 
easier to shout and make mischief than 
to be temperate, fair, and helpful. 

Sometimes these noisy, pushing folk, 
seeing the world through a narrow slit 
of selfishness, are almost as dangerous 
as blustering military people, such as 
the Germans were when they made war. 
The believers in brute power would ride 
haughtily over everybody; the small 
busybodies would set everybody quarrel- 
ling, which is nearly as bad. 

What has been going on in the world 
since the war seems to show that the 
British Empire is the only Power that 
steadily takes what may be called the 
world-view of the world’s welfare. 


Due to American Thought 


For example, the French are a great 
and clever nation, quick to receive fine 
ideas, but even France has not been 
quite as broad-minded as might have 
been expected in smoothing the way to 
peace for her enemies. The Italians are 
great lovers of liberty, but were less 
sensitive to liberty beyond the Adriatic 
than to Italian liberty, and even our 
kinsmen the Americans are inclined to 
let their own local affairs interfere with 
the great scheme of future Peace con- 
ceived as the League of Nations by 
their broad-minded President. 

The League of Nations is the first 
genuine attempt to manage the affairs 
of the whole world with reason and 
fairness, and the credit of this mighty 
hope is largely due to American thought 
and American sense of right, yet many 
Americans seem bent on dragging the 
League into their purely local differences, 
and, for the sake of gaining advantages 
in party strife which the rest of the 
world does ‘not care about or under- 
stand, endangerirg a zreat scheme of 
infinite importance to all mankind. 
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American politics have never been 
to Enropeans, nor would the 
Americans brook the least interference 
with them. Yet, because President 
Wilson is an American politician and 
has been largely concerned in planning 
the Teague of Nations, -his_ political 
opponents are threatening to spoil the 
usefulness of the League fcr the sake of 
finding popular party cries. 


Isolated No Longer 


It has been a rule with the American 
Republic in its earlier stages to stand 
aloof from the politics of the Old World, 
and to warn the nations to the eastward 
of the Atlantic to leave the New World 
alone politically. 

But the war is a proof that this non- 
intervention cannot be. The modern 
world is so knit together by business, 
swift communication, and mutual ideas 
as well as kinship, that part of it cannot 
withdraw into isolation and disown all 
responsibility for the rest. Some Ameri- 
cans think they entered the war for a 
special purpose, which is now completed, 
as German ambition is checked. But the 
League of Nations is the only means of 
really completing that purpose, and any 
weakening of that: League by _half- 
heartedness on the part of the United 
States would be putting a hand to the 
plough and then turning back. 


The Call of Humanity 


Never was there a more pitiable 
instance of narrowness of view. To the 
call of humanity—the world view— 
America responded magnificently during 
the war? Will she blur her noble record 
by party blindness? She grasped the 
great; wil she drop it from a slackened 
hand for the sake of the small ? Will she 
treat a part as greater than the whole ? 

It is what Party feeling does constantly 
everywhere, but America surcly will not 
make that mistake. If she does the 
British people will not quarrel with 
her, but they will feel infinite regret that 
she should have saddened the heart of 
the world by her fall from greatness. 

Evidently President Wilson feels this 
acutely, for he is making a tour of the 
United States, speaking in many cities, 
to show his countrymen what he really 
tried to do when he was in Paris, work- 
ing with the British and French Prime 
Ministers to end the war in a spirit 
of justice, and establish a League that 
would preserve peace in the future. 


America’s Answer 

His -aim is to persuade his fellow- 
countrymen to sanction what he did 
in their name, and the American Re- 
public will write out its own character 
in the-answer it gives to his appeal. 

Probably no one really doubts what 
that answer will be. A great nation will 
not leave in the lurch its highest official 
and chosen representative, who has long 
actedin its name, and in the midst of 
most difficult controversies has amply 
sustaihed its reputation among the 
statesmen of the whole world. The pity 
is that though the decision is sure, for 
the cause is just and the reasoning that 
supports it is unanswerable, there 
should, be squabbling and delay that 
make.a strong Power look weak through 
the vice of too much talk. 


Many Things 


NATURE RINGS A BELL TO 
WARN MINERS OF DANGER 


By Our Scientific Correspondent 


Accidents are often caused in mines 
through combustible gas mixing with 
the air and causing an explusion. 

A new device has now been invented, 
which can be carried about and will 
indicate at once the amount of gas 
present in the air. 


A little piece of wire becomes red-hot) 


and glows when the gas present reaches 
a certain degree, and in becoming hot 
it expands and bends. This bending 
is made to close an electric circuit which 
rings an alarm bell and warns the miners. 


THE USE OF A BEE-STING 


A discovery has been made by Mr. 
W. T. Reid, late President of the British 
Bee-keeping Association, who found 
that the effect of a bee-sting will show 
whether or not a person can safely 
undergo an operation under chloroform 
or some other anaesthetic. If the patient 
suffers from nervous weakness, a bee- 
sting on the hand will cause a large 
swelling, and he would not safely with- 
stand an operation. 

ARE BEES COLOUR-BLIND ?- 


Very careful experiments recently 
made by: Professor Hess show that bees 
behave as if they were colour-blind ; 
and the same seems to be true of butter- 
flies and dragonflies. It is not exactly 
the colour that attracts, but the inten- 
sity of the illumination of the coloured 
surface. Bees also seem to depend 
largely on the guidance ot odours. 

NEW AIRSHIP GAS IN CANADA 


Helium, the next lightest gas to 
hydrogen, and therefore the second 
lightest known, which will make the air- 
ship uninflammable, has lately n 
discavered in large quantities in Western 
Canada, as a result of recent investiga- 
tions undertaken by Professor McLennan 
of Toronto University. 

A NEW SOURCE OF RUBBER 

Two American scientists have made 
an important discovery of a new source 
of fine rubber. 

Hundreds of square miles of land in 
Utah are covered with a weed known as 
rabbit brush, and as much as a tenth of 
the entire plant has been found to be 
rubber, 

These huge plants are sometimes 
twice the height of a man, and it is 
thought that if the land is properly 
irrigated a thousand pounds of rubber 
could be got from an acre every fourth 
or fifth year. 

The demand for rubber is so enormous, 
and the attempts to produce it artifi- 
cially have been of so little practical use 
as yet, that this new source of rubber 
may prove of the greatest value. 


GIVING FLOWERS THEIR DEW 


A lady chemist has been making 
experiments with cut flowers to see to 
what length of time they can be kept 
fresh. ; 

Arguing on the lines that there is a 
night dew as well as an early morning 
one, the flowers were sprinkled with a 
drop or two of water to each bloom 
soon after sunset, and again in the early 
morning. The results showed that cut 
flowers so treated last at least half as 
long again as flowers not so treated. 

MAKING COAL 

Many villages and garden cities might 
become independent of the fuel problem, 
it is stated, if the charcoal industry were 
revived. The production of charcoal 
needs very Jittle capital, and would be 
an ideal occupation for some of our 
returned soldiers, 

In the meantime, an artificial coal has 
been manufactured in Norway from 
some of the by-products produced in 
paper-making, and the new coal costs 
only between ros. and {1 a ton. 
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RADIUM AND LIFE 


Will It Drive Coal into 
the Museums ? ; 


POWER IN YEARS TO COME 
By Our Scientific Expert 


Is life made possible on the earth 
owing to the radium in the earth’s 
crust ? If we are to believe the radium 
prophecies of Mr. E. T. Brondson, coal 
will orfly be known as an article of 
curiosity in museums at some future 
time when light, heat, and power are 
obtained from radium. 24 : 

The crust of the earth was said by 
Becquerel, one of the earliest of radium 
scientists, to contain enough radium to 
make up the daily loss of heat which 
takes place; so that, he said, is why 
the earth remains warm. 

Two opposite possibilities are as yet 
unproved to scientists, however. One— 
not very likely—is that there may be a 
great deal of radium below the earth's 
crust, and if this be so the day will come 
when it has generated such intense heat 
that it will burst through the crust, and 
the earth will become a mass of flame. 


Discoveries Still to Come 


The other great possibility, which is 
far more likely, is that the quantity of 
radium in the earth’s crust is too little 
to make up for the continual loss of 
heat, and that, as century after century 
rolls by, the earth will gradually become 
cooler, until the children of future 
generations have to migrate nearer the 
tropics, and the northern and far 
south-countries will become uninhabited. 

Byt there is one thing which prophets, 
and those who write of the distant 
future, invariably overlook. There are 
still wonderjul discoveries to be made. 
| Who can say what new element, perhaps 
stranger than radium, remains yet un- 
discovered ? Radium upset many of 
the fundamental ideas oF science, and 
new discoveries may do so still more. 

Nature has a habit of making defi- 
ciencies good by revealing substitutes. 
Oil will take the place of coal; spirit 


made by man with the help of natural, 


organisms will take the place of oil. 
One day radium may be hamessed, 
and make spirit fuel itself a dead thing. 

Science has reached a stage when it 
is dangerous to make predictions. T. B. 


AN ISLAND OF EGGS 

Taysan Island, which has just been 
leased to a commercial company for 
its rich guano beds and its vast quantities 
of sea-birds’ eggs, is one of the wonder- 
spots of the globe. 

It is a small island in the Sandwich 
group, a veritable bird’s paradise. 
Nearly all the sea-birds make it their 
home, particularly the albatross. This 
graceful creature is famed for its great 
spread of wings, and its ability to 
remain for days, or even for weeks, in 
the air. They make Laysan Island their 
home, and here they lay eggs and rear 
their young. The eggs, which can be 
eaten, are like a duck’s egg in taste, and 
are collected by the barrow-load, and 
shipped to Honolulu and other islands 
in tons. 
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A SUBMARINE FLEET THROUGH 
ENGLAND 

An extraordinary scheme for solving 
the transport problem by carrying goods 
under England in little submarine 
chambers is described in the October 
issue of My Magazine, now lying on the 
bookstalls side by side with the Children’s 
Newspaper. 

It is claimed that the scheme would be 
like a railway run entirely without fuel 
and almost without human labour; and 
the plan is certainly full of vromise, 

| though so stupendous in its importance 
| that only the State could carry it out, 
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First Man to See the Pacific * Emperor at the Birth of Christ - 


Sept. 21. Sir Walter Scott died at Abbotsford, 1832 
22. Philip Sidney wounded at Battle of Zutphen, 1586 
23. Augustus Caesar, first Roman Emperor, born, 
at Latium, Italy, B.C. 63 

24. Dean Milman, historian, died at Ascot, 1868 
25. Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, 1513 

26. Admiral Collingwood, born at Newcastle, 1750 
27. World's first railway opencd at Darlington, 1825 


Balboa 
OHN KEATS, in a fine sonnet telling 
how he felt when he first read a 
translation of Homer's poetry of ancient 
Greece, said he felt 


Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a_ wild 
surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


But Keats was wrong. It was not Cortez 
who first crossed Central America to 
where he, first of white men from Europe, 
could see the eastern shore of the vast 
Pacific Ocean. 

It was Balboa, another adventurous 
Spaniard, on whom that wonder burst 
more than four hundred years ago. It 
is to be hoped these bold Spanish ex- 
plorers enjoyed their wanderings, for 
they got little reward from their kings ; 
and the saddest of their stories, even 
sadder than that of Columbus, is the 
ending of Balboa. ~~ 

Well-born but poor, he became so 
harassed by debt that at last he con- 
trived to reach the New World as a 
stowaway. Therc hisenergy, followinga 
mutiny, made him the leader of an 
expedition to find the mysterious waters 
which Indian rumour said lay beyond the 


land to the west. Thus Balboa came to 
the peak from which he could “ stare at 
the Pacific.” After repeated journeys 
across Central America he collected 
much spoil, which, he hoped, added to 
his discoveries, would bring him honour 
from his king. But his enemies had 
crossed to Europe and told their tale, 
and when he returned from his ad- 
ventures they seized and executed him 
in the land he had added to the Spanish 
dominions. 

Now great Balboa has lasting honour, 
and they have unforgotten shame ; but 
in life theirs was the unworthy triumph. 


Augustus Caesar 
HEN Christ was born there was uni- 
versal peace throughout the world. 


No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around ; 


-The idle spear and shield were 


high up-hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the 
arméd throng. 


Tt was the reign of the first Roman 
Emperor, the great Augustus, nephew 
and adopted son of Julius Caesar. 
Augustus had fought his way to peace. 
He was still in his teens when Julius 
Caesar was murdered, and was absent 
from Rome in camp; but he returned, 
and quickly gained the admiration and 
affection of the people. 

After his victories in the field, and 
a display of great wisdom and generos- 
ity in government, Augustus wa’ given 
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Philip: Sidney, Gentleman 


unlimited power by the wishes of his |a romance-writer he was charming to 


admiring fellow countrymen. ~ 

Then he set himself the task of giving 
Rome beauty and dignity. It is said 
that he found it brick and left it marble. 

As a patron of learning, literature, and 
the arts he was greatly distinguished. 
When we think of “‘ the splendour that 
was Rome,’’ it is the age of Augustus we 
have in mind, and it was while his great 
example was still before men’s eminds 
that Christ gave the advice ‘‘ Render 
under Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s.” Augustus stands among the 
few kings who by their own quali- 
ties, as well as by the extent of their 
power, were truly great. His home life 
was unusually happy, and almost the 
last words he spoke to his wife were, 
‘* Remember our happy married life.” 


A Battle and a Man 

Y fet isa quaint but otherwise un- 

distinguished little Dutch town 
where 333 years ago a battle of no im- 
portance was fought, in the course of a 
languidly conducted war, in which the 
English were helping the Dutch: against 
the Spaniards ; but it will always be re- 
membered in history because in that 
battle Sir Philip Sidney was so badly 
wounded that he died, and Sir Philip 
Sidney was everything that the best 
men of his age—‘‘ the spacious days of 
Great Elizabeth ’—most admired. 

He was the “ very perfect gentle 
knight," who answered exactly to 
Chaucer's description of a chivalrous 
gentleman. As a poet he helped to set 
a new fashion of musical writing. As 


those who liked their stories long and 
slow, and did not mind them being 
mixed as to periods and places. 

He was of high birth, in great favour 
at Court, and had a sweet and noble 
nature. All Europe knew of him as the 
choicest flower of that generation’s man- 
hood, and his passing of a cup of water, 
as he lay wounded, to. a wounded trooper, 
with the remark ‘‘ Thy necessity is 
greater than mine,” completed the story 
of his young life. 

Zutphen is Philip Sidney’s town for 
ever, though he was slain from its walls. 


Galloping in Front of a Train 

Cy 94 years have passed since the 

first railway in the world was 
opened for goods and passenger traffic. It 
connected Stockton and Darlington, in 
Durham, and was planned chiefly to 
carry coal. Railways had been known 
for a number of years, and also steam 
engines; but on this railway, 38 miles 
long, a locomotive steam engine was 
used for the first time to draw waggons, 
thus combining the railway invention 
with the steam-engine invention, which 
moved itself on rails. 

George Stephenson planned the rail- 
way and made the engine, and drove the 
enginc. The train consisted of 34 
vehicleS, carrying 90 tons. A fortnight 
afterwards a ‘‘coach” carrying 26 
people was added to the train oncea day. 

The greatest spéed reached was 15 
miles an hour. A man on a horse gal- 
loped before the train to warn people 
to get out of the way. 
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Harvest Home’ 


On our map of the world we 
have been pointing out, week 
by week, that somewhere the 
earth’s harvests are always 
being gathered in. Thanks to the 
tilt with which our mother planet 
spins through space, the seasons 
creep slowly over her surface, 
bringing seedtime and. harvest 
and winter’s rest. 


Now the time for our own chief 
harvest has come; it is the month 
of the wheat-plant’s triumph. 


It is true that our other harvests 
are causes for a continual sense of 
gratefulness, but wheat remains 
the mainstay of our race. 


_ Let some little change come to 
hinder its growth, the wet that 
decays, the blight that poisons, 
the dryness that shrivels, and we 
should quickly see how useless is 
money in ensuring the healthful 
life of man. He waits dependent 
on the marvellous life-producing 
power of the earth, bursting upon 
us through the vegetable world, 
and most of -all through the 
splendid wheat-plant. We strive 
for many things, but this gift of 
corn is the one underlying essen- 

_tial thing of all. 


Have you ever thought how 
much depends on the fact that 
the great harvest comes to us in 

“a form that may be preserved, 
stored in granaries and mills ? 


The animal world has to mi- 
grate very largely to follow its 
food throughout the changing 
year. In their natural state ani- 
mals migrate for hundreds and 
thousands of miles, following 
their food through the growing 
or waning heat; and _ after 
them, in early. days, went the 
tribes of men who lived by 
hunting. And the birds still fly, 
often to the other side of the 
éarth, as their feeding-grounds 
become here poor, there plentiful. 
But man’s chief food comes at our 
doors, keeping its full strength 
long after it is gathered ; and so 
we keep it by us and can stay 
where we are. The permanence of 
our city life depends on the lasting 
character of our wheat harvest. 


Well may we be glad in this 
beautiful harvest-time, for then 
the world is draped in loveliness 
and promise. The smile of spring 
brightens every heart, but its 
influence, though gracious, is not 
so deep as that of autumn, when 
the marvellous. power of life in 
the earth reaches full fruition, 


when its upward thrust is ended. 


in the stately harvest-growth, 
when its alchemy has developed 
the kernel that will transmit 
force to the limbs of man and 
animal, when the world has 
enrobed herself in golden beauty. 


Well may we joinin the chorus of 
thanksgiving in dayssuchas these, 
when our fields are smiling, and 
the valleys are clothed with corn ; 


‘they laugh ; they also sing.” 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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The King’s Portrait 
Bhagat are many ways of doing most 
things, and we like that story of a 
public man in London who found a way 
of beating the Local Government Board. 

The Local Government Board has 
shut its doors and handed over its work 
to the Ministry of Health and other 
bodies, but in its day it did much useful 
work and worried the country with many 
pettifogging regulations. One ofitsrules 
was that a Board of Guardians cannot 
give workhouse children money. 

But there was a chairman of a Board of 
Guardians in London who loved the 
children of the poor, and had the great 
idea of giving every workhouse child a 
Saturday penny. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, however, said it was illegal 
to give money, though children might 
be given a little book or a picture. 

That was all the good man wanted. 


He proposed that the children should 
have a picture given to them every 
Saturday, and it has been given to them 
ever since—a relief portrait of the King 
in bronze, otherwise called a penny. 


®@ 
September 
THERE are twelve months throughout the 
year, 
From January to December ; 
And the primest month of all the twelve 
Is the merry month of September ! 
Then apples so red 
Hang overhead, 
- And nuts ripe-brown 
Come showering down 
In the bountiful days of September ! 
THERE are flowers enough in the summer 
time, . 
More flowers than I can remember ; 
But none with the purple, gold, and red 
That dye the flowers of September ! 
‘THE poor too often yo scant and bare ; 
But it glads my soul to remember 
That ‘tis harvest-time throughout the land 
In the bountiful month of September ! 
Oh, the good, kind month of September ! 
It giveth the poor : 
The growth of the moor ; 
And young and old, 
Among sheaves of gold, 


Go gleaning in rich September. 
Mary Howitt 


The Grown-Uns' Newspaper 
O™= compliments to little John 
Wishart, of a manse up in 
Aberdeenshire. One of our cartoons has 
come true, he says, for ‘‘ when the 
C.N. came home the other night 
Mother took one sheet, Father another, 
and Grandfather the other, and I was 
left standing about.’’ It seems hard; 

but John is not the only sufferer, 

Some nights ago, outside this office, 
a genial grown-up man was trying hard 
to buy a copy. ‘Can I buy the 
Children’s Newspaper here ?”’ he said. 
‘‘T have tried everywhere, and cannot 
get one, and I daren’t go home without 
it. I want it for my old mother.” “‘ Well, 
perhaps I might be able to get you one,”’ 
said one of our young men ; and he came 
back,' found a copy, and gladdened the 
heart of the loving son. 

“Give it her with the Editor’s com- 
pliments,’”’ said the newspaper man, in 
refusing the three-halfpence. ‘‘ Well, 
now she will be proud,” said mother’s 
son. ‘She reads every word of it, and 
she always says there’s more sense in 


the Children’s Newspaper than in any 


other four papers.’’ Clearly, the grown- 
ups are having a good time, 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


Friends 

AEs came across the cable under 

the sea not long ago sixteen of the 
most beautiful words ever spoken. 
They were spoken by one friend of 
another, by Jan Smuts at the grave of 
Louis Botha, the playmate of his boy- 
hood and the friend of all his life : 


He was the most beautiful and 
sweetest soul of all my land and all 
my days. e ; 

A rare and lovely tribute to a friend, 
worthy of David mourning Jonathan. 

@ 
The Nursemaid’s Idea 

We take this little story from “ The Aerial,” 
the bright staff magazine of Marconi House. 

“Overheard at Colchester during the 
recent Wireless Telephony Demonstra- 
tion between that place and London. 

Gentleman to little boy who, with his 
nurse, was an interested spectator: 
“Would you like to have the receivers 
on and listen ? 

Little Boy: Yes, please, very ntuch. 

Nursemaid : But I couldn’t let you. 

Gentleman: Why not ? 

Nursemaid : Something might go off. 
Anyway, what is it aff’? 

Gentleman: This is a wireless station, 
and we are going to speak to London. 

Nursemaid : 
‘bus. What else are you going to do ? 

Gentleman: Nothing else. 

Nursemaid: What! You’ve come 


‘) all this way to speak to London ? 
Gentleman: Yes. : 
Nursemaid: What a waste of time! 


Lah-Di-Dah Goes By 

Note: A walking-stick is not an Indian club, 

and a street is not a gymnasium 

8 
The Treasure of England 

O™ of England’s greatest treasures 

has been handed over to our 
doctors. It is three grammes of radium. 

It is the biggest store of radium ever 
collected, and it is worth about a 
hundred thousand pounds. It is an 
almost invisible dot, but it has been 
collected from tons of “material, and 
it will last for centuries. 

What will it do in its long life ? 
Nobody knows; but its power of 
healing is enormous, and doctors are 
discovering new uses for it every year. 
These three grammes have been used 
for war work, divided up among our 
doctors, and now that they are free 
for services in peace-time the doctors 
will be able to try experiments. 

Radium is one of Nature's promises 
to those who serve her and obey her, 
and the Radium Age, when it comes, 


au bring wonders we hardly. dream of. 


And you've come by | 
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From a Country Lane 


It was interesting, the other day, to see 
the Lady's Fingers sewing on the Bache- 
lor’s Buttons with Venus's Needle. 

a Q 1] 

It was very pleasant to see the Eye- 
bright after Juno’s Tears. 

Oo cr ic} 

Mother-oi-Thousands was out buying 
Blue Caps, Bedstraw, and Pin Pillows, 
When she saw the Silk Cotton Tree she 
thought there was None-so-Pretty. 

o 13) o 

There was an exciting race between the 
‘Walking Fern and the Virginia Creeper. 
The Scarlet Runner overtook both. 

io a a 

Maid of the Meadow took the Lady’s 

Slippers to the Queen of the Prairie. 
a G . 8 

It was rather sad when Pussy’s Foot 
trod on Pharaoh’s Cor at the Wild 
Hop given by the Opera Girls last week. 
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Proverb of the Day 


To a Young Nation in a Hurry: 
He That Would Have the Fruit Must Climb 
the 
@ 
Tip-Cat 
| M R. ARCHIBALD GIBBS declares that 
he was not responsible for this 
wretched war. He need not be uneasy. 
Bethmann-Hollweg has offered himself 
as a scapegoat. 
© ® ® 
Answer to inquirer: A scapegoat is 
so called because he is not a goat and 
does not escape. 


oo o& * 
Footprints : The boot trade journals. 
© © C) 


A general manager: ‘The Comman- 

der-in-chief. 
cc) ® @ 

A contemporary insists that “ the 
Government must act.” If it does 
act, and wants to please the public, it 
should try to do “ As You Like It.” 


® ® 
Where aircraft 
hang about: On 
the sky-line. 


© O) 
Fish offered for 
sale at Edgware 
has been seized by 
the police and taken 
tothe mortuary. It 
‘4 isexpected that the 
/ jury will bring in 
a verdict of ‘‘ Found 


dead.” 
PETER PUCK © cc) 
WANTS TO KNOW “When little is 
Why schools should not produced little can 
Gey Sank oa fogibe he sold,”’ somebody 
. writes. But the 
public has been sold often enough to 
know better. 


© © O) 

We must not give the Kaiser a halo, 
protests Sir Donald Maclean. What the 
Kaiser needs is a stained glass window, 
with plenty of stain. 

8 
Look up! and not down; 
Out! and not in; 
Forward! not back ; 
And lend a hand. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
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NEWS FROM A WORLD| 


DEBT OF EVERY . 


WITHOUT A MAN 


Living Animals 30 Million 
Years Ago 


GREAT DISCOVERIES IN 
THE OLD, OLD EARTH 


From a Profeesor’s Chair 


Very interesting news comes from 
Washington of discoveries of ancient 
animals by Professor Charles D. Walcott, 
who has been for many years searching 
- shalesin British Columbia. He has found 
remains of backboneless animals which 
must have been living in the ancient 
seas thirty million years ago—that is to 
say, unthinkable ages before man came. 

In previous years Dr. Walcott has 
astonished the world with his dis- 
coveries, but now he has found fossils 
older than any known before. 

Fossils are the remains of animals 
and plants that once lived on the earth, 
and in the waters that cover the earth ; 
and the fossil-bearing rocks are the 
graveyards of the buried past. 


Fossils in the Oldest Rocks 

The oldest rocks, next ‘to the original 
crust of the earth and covered over by 
layer after layer as the ages passed, are 
naturally the deepest, but they may 
come to be exposed on the surface by 
tilting and crumpling, 
weathering away of those which were 
afterwards deposited upon them. Some 


of them are now parts of mountain | 
ranges, very high up instead of very | 


deep down. 

So that the difficulty of finding fossils 
in the oldest rocks is not that these are 
necessarily buried very low down; it 
is rather that the oldest rocks have been 
in great part altered so that the fossils 
that may have been in them have been 
destroyed. But this is not true of them 
all, and Dr. Walcott has found a very 
rich shale quarry in which the remains 


of even soft-bodied animals are well and 


sometimes beautifully preserved. 


Oldest Known Life 

More than a ton and a half of fossils 
were trimmed out from the shale, Mrs. 
Walcott helping enthusiastically. 

What is it exactly that Dr. Walcott 
has discovered ? He has found traces of 
animals older than the cldest previously 
known. 

For a long time the oldest known 
fossils were ‘obtained from rocks be- 
longing to what is called the Lower 
Silurian Age. After a while traces began 
to be found in the older rocks which are 
called Cambrian. Then Dr. Walcott 
found a large number of Cambrian 
fossils. But now he has unearthed | 
traces of animals from far below the 
Cambrian, and his estimate of the age 
of these at thirty millions may be re- 
garded as very moderate. What kinds 
of animals has he found ? 


and by the! 


Australia’s greatest pest is the rabbit. 
Mr. George Ashford, Minister for Lands in 
New South Wales, is now considering 
a proposal to exterminate bunny by 
the use of poisonous gas. 

Rabbits were first introduced into 
Australia as pets less than a hundred 
years ago; now there are millions all 
over the continent, particularly on the 
Eastern seaboard, and they do hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
damage to the stock runs. Not only do 
they eat the grass, but they eat the roots. 

The question is so acute that it is 
really a question whether the rabbits 
or the sheep are to survive in Australia. 
| Ten years ago Cobar carried 1,500,000 
| Sheep ; now there are not 400,000. 
| The loss by rabbits is growing greater 
every year. Tens of thousands of 
{pounds have been spent in putting 
rabbit-proof fences around thousands 


PEACE TRIES TO 


“sel 
ind 


Crab’s Lost Relatives 

The new discoveries include earlier 
types than yet known of the extinct 
joint-footed animals called trilobites, dis- 
tantly related to king-crabs and lobsters ; 
what look like soft-bodied sea-cucumbers 
with traces of tentacles and locomotor 
suckers ; traces of worms; what looks 
like a sea-anemone ; imprints of ancient 
jellyfishes ; and so on, 

Three things are very striking: first, 
that these very ancient animals, which 
lived in a pre-Cambrian sea some thirty 
million years ago, have their counter- 
parts (except the’ trilobites) in our seas 
to-day ; second, that while a number of 
the fossils are dubious and indistinct, 
others are splendidly preserved in the 
rocks; and third, that since animals 
like sea-cucumbers, sea-anemones, and 
jellyfishes are complicated animals, not 

rimitive animals, there must have. 
n ages of living creatures before them. 

What an antiquity animals have | 
We envy Dr. Walcott the delight of un, 
earthing these remains of the very dim 
and _very distant past, the delight of 
looking into a shale-quarry and dis- 
covering a thickly peopled sea ! 


A hen belonging to a clergyman of 
Farnham has set up something like a 
record by laying an egg weighing half a 
pound. Really the egg was two in one, 
perfect in every detail: an outer egg 
with shell, white, and yolk, surrounding 
an inner egg with shell, white, and yolk. 


This strange product was the result of 
some freakish upset of the bird’s internal 
organism, and we know that the inner 
egg, which was first formed, was not 
actually laid, but had the second one 
shaped and sealed round it. 

A wonderful thing is the common egg 
of a bird. The yolk, enclosed in a little 
thin membrane, forms first, and is 
admitted into an organism called the 
egg duct. Here the white part flows 
round the yolk; then two more mem- 
branes form to enclose the white, after 
which a thick pasty substance flows 
round all, and hardens into the shell. 
The double membrane inside the shell 


‘divides. at ong end, and between the 


of acres of land, but bunny is not 
defeated. He burrows under the fence 
or climbs over it, and at times he will 
even jump a four-foot fence. Let 
there be just one aperture in a thousand- 
mile fence, and in two days thousands 
of rabbits will have been through it. 

Now it is suggested that the Govern- 
ment should experiment in the use of 
poison gas by introducing the gas into 
rabbit burrows. 

At present poison is laid throughout 
the State, and often the sheep pick it up 
and eat it. The starving flock also eat 
the dead rabbits, and they are poisoned 
also. If the poison gas were effective 
in the burrows, the rabbits would be 
buried there, the exits being closed up, 
and there would be no danger of the stock 
eating them, no stench, and no pesti- 
lence ; the burrows would become the 
graves of the rabbits without any 
further effort of man. 


LAND IN RUSSIA 


JH DOWD 


Peace Tries in Vain to Land in Russia, which Left the Allies to Seek an End of War 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF AN EGG 


two layers a reservoir of air is formed, 


f admitted through the pores of the shell 


—breath for the future chicken. 


The chick arises from a tiny speck of 
life in the egg, and the great yolk is 


| simply the food supply of the bird-to-be. 


Tf the egg is kept at the right tempera- 
ture, either by a hen or in an incubator, 


| a chicken will creep out of it at the end 
|of 21 days, having been nourisacd and 


developed all that time by the yolk, 
which serves also to support the chicken 
for 24 hours after hatching. 

The entire egg takes about 21 hours 
to build. The part of deepest wonder— 
the seat of life and food supply—is 
ready in three hours ; but the shell, the 
armour which is to defend it, requires 
six times as lomg to be fashioned and 


MAN 


What the War Leaves 
-Behind - 


EVERY BRITISH HOME 
OWES £38 A YEAR 


By Our Financial Correspondent 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
us the other day that the Government 
was spending every day £4,442,000. 
By far the greater part of this is war 
cost, although the war is over. Here 
is how the daily £4,442,000 is made up: 

1. Interest on National Debt £1,077,000 

2. Army, Navy and Air .. £1,874,000 

3. Peace Purposes 1. » £1,491,000 


Total Spending every day £4,442,000 

The Government says that the second 
item will be greatly reduced by the end 
of the year. The cost of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Services is still so great 
because of the armies we are keeping 
up in Germany, France, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Our Debt Before the War 


But when these armies are reduced 
and the cost of the fighting forces 
brought down to normal, the first item, 
payment of interest on the National 
Debt, and what is called the Sinking 
Fund—a yearly contribution to pay off 
the National Debt  gradually—will 
remain for many years, only slowly 
reduced by the paying off of capital. 


Before the war our National Debt was — 


£645 ,000,000 
or about {14 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. That was 
entirely due to past wars, and the 
amount seemed big enough. But now 
the National Debt amounts to 
£7,800,000,000 
or nearly {170 for cach man, woman, 
and child in the country. 
say, for an average family of five 
persons the proportion of the National 
Debt amounts to about £850. 


What the World Owes Us 


It will cost {400,000,000 every year 
merely to provide interest and sinking 
fund on this gigantic sum. Think what 
that means. It amounts to nearly 
£8 148. a year for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. That is to 
say, an average family of five persons 
has to find £43 ros. a year merely to pay 
interest on war debt. 

We have to make allowance for the 
fact that we have about {1,800,000,000 
owing to us by foreign countries and the 
British Dominions over the sea, upon 
which they have to pay us interest and 
gradually repay the capital. Of this, 
£600,000,000, owing by Russia, is hardly 


likely to be paid, leaving £1,200,000,000. 
What Every Family Owes 


Upon this £1,200,000,000 owing to us 
we may probably expect to receive 
£60,000,000 a year interest from the 
nations in debt tous. If that is realised 
it will reduce the annual amount to be 


found by British taxpayers to. 


£340,000,000, and this would reduce the 
annuai payment by each British family, 
in respect of war debt, to just over £38. 
Let us be quite clear as to what we 
mean by the National Debt. It is a 
sum borrowed by the Government to 
help to pay for the war. Fortunately, 
three-quarters of it was borrowed by 
the Government from British citizens, 
and therefore the larger part of the 
interest payable by the Government 
will be paid within our own country. 


So that, for the larger part, the 
National Debt is a debt of the Govern- 


hardened in the living mechanism of the} ment to its own people and not to 


bird. What an enormous output of 
energy is represented by the product of 
the hen, which, for months in the year, 
lays an egg nearly every day ! 


foreigners, and the annual interest 
paid on it means that all the citizens 
are taxed in order to pay interest to 
those citizens who lent the money. 


- ~~ 


That is to ~ 
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SCENE ON DROWNED | KING’S SACRIFICE | JAN SMUTS OF AFRICA|DADDY LONGLEGS 


SUBMARINE 


QUEER ADVENTURE OF 
A DIVER 


Raising the Lost Ships 


THE HAND HOLDING THE 
PAPERS 


The work of raising the ships lost in 
the Great War is going on apace, and 
there comes to hand a remarkable story 
of a scene that befell one of the divers. 

These men have already done wonder- 
ful things in recovering wrecks, having 
saved more than half the vessels sunk by 
the Germans; but 416 ships arc still 
under the sea round the United Kingdom. 

The tonnage of ships saved was 
1,623,551, and nearly all were British 
Ships. The value of theships and prop- 
erty recovered amounts to £50,000,000. 

The recovery of ships was chiefly done 
by putting patches on holes, by lifting 
vessels from the bottom of the sea, and 
by pumping out the water. Six lifting 
lighters, which had once been dredgers, 
could raise a weight of 2000 tons, and 
in One case raised 2700 tons. 


How Millions of Gold Were Saved 


Where ships were grounded lightly on 
rocks with deeper water alongside, and 
there was a hope that they would float 
off, destroyers were raced through the 
water close by at a great pace so as to 
make a heavy swell and wash the 
grounded vessel into the deeper water, 
and this plan often succeeded. 

Many German submarines were raised 
from the bottom of the sea and brought 
many miles into harbour to be examined 
for information that might he helpful, 
and in this way the salvage department 
was an important branch of the secret 
intelligence service. 

The public has been most keenly 
interested in the recovery of the bars of 
gold that were locked in the strong 
rooms of the Laurentic, which sank off 
the northern coast of Ireland, and lies 
23 fathoms deep. The rooms have been 
burst open by explosives, and nearly 
{2,000,000 in gold has been raised. 


U-Boat Scene 

But all these facts about the contest 
with the deep for the wealth it has 
swallowed are tame compared with the 
weird romance of a mined U boat that 
first hung itself up in a British steel net, 
laid to catch these stealthy ravens, and 
then fired a mine attached to the nct, 
and sank. 

The destruction of the boat was not 
the end of British interest in it. What 
we wanted was the ship’s papers. To 
get possession of those papers was the 
first thought of the diver sent down 
to examine the wreck. : 

And when this man went down 
there awaited him a_ sight most 
strange and grim, for when the diver 
reached the topmost hatchway of the 
wreck he found the very packet of 
secret documents that he wanted held 
out to him, clutched in two dead hands ! 


Nameless Hero 

The last thought of the commander 
of the wrecked boat had been to thrust 
into the sca the papers that might give 
away his country’s secrets, but death 
caught him in the very act, and his 
straining fingers still held out the 
documents like a present to his foes. 

The brave and dutiful belong to all 
nations ; and that German officer, whose 
last thought was for his country, will 
remain a nameless hero, though he 
failed in an ignoble cause. 


Returning His Treasure 
to the People 


GREAT EXAMPLE FOR MONARCHS 


The kings of the earth everywhere 
are beginning to take their tone from 
the times, and the King of Italy has set 
them all a great example. : 

The family of Victor Emmanuel was 
called by United Italy to the throne 
as a result of a genuinely popular move- 
ment, and it has never set up proud 
pretensions on its own account, as the 
Hohenzollerns did in Germany and the 
Hapsburgs in Austria. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the present king 
takes the lead in making the monarchical 
form of government more acceptable. 

Not long ago the Italian king gave up 
six of his residences for the use of 
disabled soldiers and sailors, and for 
orphans whose fathers were killed in 
the war; and now he has taken two 
further steps which show how genuine 
is his desire to serve Italy. Throughout 
Italy are extensive Crown. lands which 
hitherto have been regarded as belonging 
to the reigning family, and these the 
king has now offered to the nation, to 
provide some of the means for the 
recovery of Italy after her impoverish- 
ment by the great cost of the war. 

Further, he insists that the rest of 
his private estate shall be taxed as the 
property of his people is taxed. 

King Victor has felt that when public 
sacrifices are needed the king should 
show the way. This resolution is what 
might be expected from the whole 
course of his life as a king, for he has 
adorned his office with kingly deeds. 


VOICES MAGNIFIED 7,500,000,000 TIMES 


The voices of men telling vast crowds 
in New York about their Victory Loan 
were amplified by means of a new 
apparatus which has worked much 
wonderful progress in wireless telephony. 
Three transmitters at the speakers’ 
stand picked up the sound waves, and 
at the telephone control room they were 
magnified 7,500,000,000 times and re- 
transmitted to 112 loud-speaking tele- 
phones, which reproduced the speakers’ 
voices over an area of 60,000 square feet. 


TOY BOAT WHICH IS BLOWN TO BITS 


An ingenious toy ship that will 
gladden the heart of many a boy is 
being made in New York. It is made 
up of a number of small parts, held 
together by a releasable catch. Whena 
shot from a toy cannon is fired the force 
of the shot is sufficient to release the 
catch, and the ship is blown to pieces, 
giving the appearance of the result of a 
real ship struck by an explosive shell. 


THE AIRMAN’S GUIDE-POSTS 
Vertical beams from lighthouses are 
to be provided for airmen by night, and 
measures are being taken to induce all 
railway companies to paint names of 
railway stations large on the roofs, so as 
to make the countryside in daylight a 

clearly marked map for flying men. 


THE MOST PATHETIC TRAGEDY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

How a King of England betrayed the 
founder of the British Empire, and 
hounded him to his doom, is thrillingly 
told in the October issue of My Magazine, 
now on the bookstalls. 

It shows how the last survivor of the 
Armada heroes was surrendered to the 
pitiless cruelty of Spain, and how 
Philip, utterly beaten off the seas by our 
heroic seamen, was allowed to revenge 
himself upon them by the servility of a 
craven English king. 


ON THE WING 
The Evil That He Does 


CASE AGAINST YOUNG 
LEATHER-JACKET 


Daddy longlegs is on the wing, and 
hundreds of boys and girls are wonder- 
ing if he will sting or bite. No, he will 
do neither, but he 
‘| has an evil record, 
jand his children 
“| will have one as 
bad. 

Weall know him, 
with his long legs, 
his long body, his 
long wings, drifting 
in swarms from the 
fields into our 
houses, looking as 
: sn ca. imnocent a noodle 

as ever reeled on 
Detiy Lenght: iridescent wings. 

But watch the female longlegs, the 
larger of the two. Watch her at work 
on the grass where corn is to spring 
up. She has a curious drill-like tube 
concealed at the end of her body. 
This, called the egg-depositing drill, 
and possessed in different -forms by 
many insects, is one of the most mar- 
vellous contrivances in all nature. 
She thrusts it into the earth, and out 
of it emerges an egg. Then she makes 
another hole, and also places an egg 
in that; and so she goes on until she 
has laid 300 eggs ! 


Destroyer of Crops _ 

In a few warm days a little larva 
will issue from each egg and burrow 
into the earth. It has no legs, but has 
so tough a skin that we call it the 
leather-jacket. By contracting and ex- 

anding lengthways, and thrusting itself 
forward by means of an appendage at 
the rear, it makes long tunnels in the 
soil, where, during the whole period 
of its larval career, it feeds on the roots 
of corn or grass. 

Note the size of the daddy longlegs 
swarms, and then think of cach of 
these females producing 300 leather- 
jackets, and you get an idea of the 
damage resulting from their attacks 
in the soil. They destroy our crops; 
they destroy the pasture of sheep and 
cattle; they nearly ruined Lord’s 
Cricket Ground some years ago. 


Withering the Turf 

They have their great and terrible 
years. In bad years the larvae are 
found at the rate of over 200 to a square 
foot of turf, and every leather-jacket 
is as voracious as a great caterpillar. 
Our sole defence against them are the 
birds—the rsecuted rook, the sus- 
pected starling, and that incomparable 
friend of the farmer, the plover, whose 
eggs are stolen every year by greedy 
rascals to sell for the tables of those who 
pay a high price for something which 
it is a crime against nature and our 
country to eat. 

In a bad year leather-jackets destroy 
hundreds of acres of wheat in a single 
area, and so damage the turf that for 
miles it withers and turns as brown as 
if a fire had passed over it. In them- 
selves harmless, the perfect insects 
leave the ground after a year of havoc, 
and it is the amazing multiplication 
that so baffles us. Think of the fate of a 
field on which a million of these creatures 
—craneflies is their proper name— 
settle to lay eggs ! 


Botha’s Old Friend and 
Successor 


A STATESMAN OF FREEDOM 


The Union of South’ Africa is for- 
tunate in having ready to take the 
Premiership left vacant by the death of 
General Botha. a leader whose fame is 
as widespread as that of the great 
Africander whom the whole civilised 
world has been mourning. 

Louis Botha and Jan Smuts were very 
old friends, deep in each other’s confi- 
dence. Their lives had run parallel for 
twenty years. Their characters were 
complementary to each other. 

Botha, the honest, thoughtful farmer- 
patriot, was universally trusted and 
beloved. Smuts, the clever lawyer, with 
an English University training, was 
equally patriotic and far-sighted, and 
more fertile in ideas and brilliant in 
expressing them. 

Now he succeeds the man he loved, 
and the world rests comfortable in the 
feeling that the fair and stable govern- 
ment which Botha did so much towards 
building in South Africa will go on from 
strength to strength.- : 

The Right Hon. Jan Smuts fought 
against the British in the Boer War, 
accepted loyally the peace that fol- 
lowed, was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pritish forces in East Africa in the Great 
War, joined the Imperial War Cabinet 
when his work in Africa was done, and 
has been one of the wisest advisers in 
bringing about the great peace and 
founding the League of Nations. 

General Smuts is still young as age is 
reckoned in politics, and may yet play 
an even greater part in the affairs of 
men and nations. He is a great states- 
man of freedom. 


SATAN IN THE ELECTRIC BELL 

It is difficult for us in these days of 
wireless and acroplanes to think that an 
electric bell is still a mystery to some 
people; but a missionary who asked 
an intelligent native if he knew what 
happened when the button was pressed, 
gave an answer which shows how the 
superstitious mind works, 

The native said that, of course, he 
knew how the bell worked. A little devil 
was always on duty inside the bell push, 
and there was a little spike fixed to the 
back of the button. When the button 
was pressed, he said, the spike was dug 
into the little devil, who ran along the 
wire and rang the bell at the other end. 


POTATO PIE BOY 
How He Came to Have Millions 
GREAT RISE OF A LABOURER 


Sixty years ago William Dennis was 
a young fellow of eighteen, riddling 
potatoes at a labourer’s wage at a Lin- 
colnshire potato “camp,” or “ pit,”’ or 
‘pie,’ as the place of the open-air 
storage of potatoes is variously called. 
Now he is selling the farms belonging to 
the family for about two million pounds. 

This large fortune has been made by 

rowing and marketing potatoes. At 

rst Dennis became the agent in the Fens 
of a firm of London potato merchants 
who bought up crops, sometimes while 
they were in the ground, and sometimes 
after they had been temporarily stored. 

Then he began wholesale business on 
his own account in London and at other 
marketing centres, acting also as a pur- 
chaser of potato harvests wholesale, as 
well as ‘grower for his own distributing 
business. Whatever profit was to be 
made from the potato, whether by 
farming,as middleman, or as salesman, 
Dennis made it. During the war scarcity 
his firm were the chief advisers of the 
Food Controller on all that related to 
the growth and sale of the potato. 


THE CLIMBING FISH 

Fish in the Himalayas can climb 
up a smooth vertical surface or up the 
steep beds of a mountain torrent ; and 
Nature has provided them for this 
purpose with a large sucker on their 
stomachs, as well as enlarged lips. 
' There are many kinds of frogs 
in the mountain torrents among the 
Himalayas, and their young tadpoles 
can cling to the rocks with their lips. 
Some fish were seen to climb up a 
vertical wall of rock a distance of 
eighteen feet in half an hour. 


a 
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GETTING READY FOR 
| WINTER 


Activities-of Nature’s Own 
Children 


BURIED ALIVE FOR TWO YEARS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


Some of our British mammals, like the 
dormouse and squirrel, are very inter- 
esting just now, for they are making 
preparation for the lean winter months 
that are coming. 

The dormouse, though classed with 
the mouse, is really much more like a 
squirrel in both appearance and habits. 
It is, of course, much smaller, being 
about three inches in length, but it is 
very pretty with its bushy tail, nearly 
as long as its body, which acts as a 
parachute when it jumps about among 
the bushes, and also serves as a warm 
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SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


A COMMISSIONER’S | 
| LETTERS TO GUIDES 


7. What a First-Class Guide 
. Should Do 


We must try to study human nature 
| and its instincts ; there are many instincts 
| that help us in training our young Guides 
and Brownies. 

An instinct which is very strong in 
| us, and is very important in the life of 
| the human race, is that which makes 
| us seek the society of our fellows. 

We have a proverb which says “ Birds 
| of a feather flock together,” ‘and it is 
,equally true that the ordinary young 

human loves to consort with his kind. If 
| he is shut off from them he is unhappy 
| and lonely; he likes to play and work 
) with others, which is very useful 
| indeed, because he learns from them. 
He copies what they do. To begin with, 


} 


wrap during the winter sleep. 


—|he learns to speak and to walk, to eat 


The Dormouse 


The animal is reddish-yellow in colour, 
and has white at the throat and breast. 
This miniature squirrel behaves among 


THERE 
Wanted to be at the Peace 


THE NEGRO WHO GOT | 


| and dress, and to live the life of a man 
|instead of a wild animal. In this way 
| the young are trained. 


Imitative Children: 


160 MILES AN HOUR 
Power of the New Fiat 


" wood or copse provides in autumn, it 


_ become a chrysalis and hibernate. Some- 


the bushes much as the real squirrel 
does among the trees. It sleeps gener- 
ally during the day and gets its food at 
night, this consisting principally of nuts, 
berries, seeds, and buds. 

Just now, by Nature’s admirable ar- 
rangement, it finds abundant food, which 
it makes full use of, forit has to fatten up 
ready for the more or less intermittent 
sleep of winter, which is spent in a 
little cosy nest of grass. Sometimes on 
a warm sunny day in winter it wakes 
up and makes a curios whistling sound, 
so that country people often call it the 
singing mouse. You will, however, be 
able to recognise a dormouse by its tail. 


Squirrel Changes His Coat 


The squirrel, too, which we watched 
some wecks ago, is even more interesting 
now, for with such a rich banquct as any 


seems too excited to keep still for an 
instant. It will run up a pine to 
exanine the cones, then take a turn on 
the hawthorn bush to test the haws; 
next it will bound along the ground under 
the beeches and hazels looking for nuts. 

Already the lively little creature has 
donned its dark coat for the winter, and, 
in the more northerly parts of the coun- 
try, if you watch him you will see him 
run off with a nut or acorn, bury it, then 
go after another, bury that, probably 
in a different place, and so on. 

Gradually he gets a stock here and 
there, and when during the winter he 
wakes up on a warm morning, he gener- 
ally knows where to go to get a meal. 

In birdland the goldfinches may be 
seen collecting in flocks. They get very 
sociable as winter approaches, and later 
on we shall see them perched on thistle 
plants, tearing out and scattering the 
down as they hunt for the seeds. 


A Chrysalis for Two Years 


The caterpillar of the privet hawk- 
moth, which has been fairly common and 
conspicuous during the last month or 
two, has now reached its full size and 
ceased to feed. The bright green tint 
has changed, and it is already burrowing | 
in the loose earth for a place in which to 


times the privet hawk pupae remain in 
the earth for two years before the per- 
fect insect emerges. 

Many fresh funguses will be found. 
The parasol fungus and the inky mush- 
room are two rather unattractive-looking 
toadstools that do not suggest food, 
yet they are among the most delicious 
of the edible funguses. The honey 
agaric and the magpie mushroom should 
be searched for, and also the fantastic 
earth star. They are not eatable, but 
are very interesting. As the earth-star 
gets dry, the flower-like covering opens 


like a starfish and: the spores fly out id | 


the form of a fine brown powder. 


Fverywhere the leaves are turning | 


yellow or brown, and many are falling, 


The Italians now possess in their 700 | 


When the Peace Conterence met in horse-power Fiat engine one of the best 


Paris all kinds of people loosely asso- |. ; 
ciated together, and not forming any | i™struments of aerial power. 

government of their own, tried to join Twelve cylinders are fitted together 
the Conference as if they were separate | in a V-shape, with a weight of about two 


nations; but, of course, 
recognised. 

Among those who tried to obtain a 
hearing were the 14,000,000 negroes 
scattered throughout the United States, 
who attempted to send eleven delegates. 

Passports were refused to ten of 
these, but one, William Monroe Trotter, 
is receiving the praise of his fellows for 
crossing the Atlantic in a small steamer 


deserting his ship at Havre, and reach- 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN | 
Gather cucumbers for pickling, Plant 
out successions of lettuce in sheltered 
situations, and tie up plants as they 
become fit. In dry weather the ground 
should be kept well hoed so that not a 
vestige of weeds may be seen; when 
wet weather sets in there will be less 
occasion to tread and puddle the ground | 
in attempting to destroy weeds when 
the state of the weather is unfavourable. 
Insert cuttings of shrubby calceolarias, | 
pentstemons, hollyhocks, and _ other | 
plants that need the protection of cold 
frames. Violets for winter flowering 
should be put in frames, 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY) 


they were not | pounds for every unit of horse-power. 


The Fiat passenger-carrying airplane, | 
in which the new engine is used, made | 
the flight from “Rome to London at the | 
speed of over 160 miles an hour, which | 
stands at present as the supreme record | 
in speed, for, although a pace of three | 
miles a minute has been maintained from | 
London to Paris, it was done in a strong | 
favouring wind, while the pilot on the 


Children are extraordinarily imi- 
tative; they will not only copy each 
other, but they love “doing what 
mother does.’’ So, you see, we put 
Guides together in Patrols, and they 
all work and play happily together, 
learning from each other. Our proverbs 
express this truth again and again.‘ 
We say, for instance, ‘‘ The more the 
merrier,’’ and ‘‘ Example is better than 
precept.” 

From. this powerful instinct is 
developed that corporate spirit which 
binds together the members of a 
Patrol or the races of an Empire, and 
from it springs that reverence for 


ing Paris, where he supplied the real for a considerable part of the distance. 


The universe moves to order’ | 


Fiat machine had the wind against him | tradition which is one of the strongest 
forces of civilisation. ; 


The Love of Praise 


Just one more example. There is 


The Fiat Company of Turin already has | 
a better machine building. Impelled by 
700 horse-power engines, it carries nearly 


United States; and when the Peace was | two tons of cargo at 150 miles an hour, | born in every one of us, even in the best 
signed he forwarded an amendment to | 2Md possesses the extraordinary range of | of us, a love of admiration and praise, 


So, in engine and |a desire to stand well in the eves of our 
machine construction, it undoubtedly | fellows, which is the secret motive for a 
| great deal of what we do. 

British | 


Self-respect, which is often 
nothing more to begin with than a 
desire not to lower yourself in the 
‘ opinion of others, then becomes the 
AG | foundation of a personal code of honour. 
AC} Badge-earning, which recognises 
1 ¢ ‘- | achievement and praises effort, is based 

a charrette !on this instinct, and the spirit of 
|competition or ambition to excel is 
| one of the greatest incentives to progress 
| which the human world knows. 


Watch Your Guides and Brownies 


Now, all these instincts are strongest 
in the young, so that when you set out 
on your practical study of human 
nature, you must watch your young 
Guides and Brownies, see what motives 
move them, and what feelings and 
powers are strongest in them, and so 


.—— 


Une aiguille Le fromage 


Le faux-col 


La porte La harpe 


Pour coudre il faut une aiguille et du fil. 

Donnez-moi du pain et du fromage. 

La charrette sert 4 transporter 
matériaux. 


les 


at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for Lon- 


likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, | 
moonrise and moonset, high tide | Cette porte est entr’ouverte. 


Paul mettra un faux-col propre. use and develop the best that they 


may grow into the highest possible 
type of the human race. 

Just a few counsels to keep always 
before you in the great work. Build 
on what is best, for there is always some 


| : 
| Peu de personnes savent jouer de la harpe. 


LES CRIS DES ANIMAUX 
; Il va sans dire que les animaux de 


don, from Sunday, September 21, 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 644am. 647a.m. 6.52 a.m. 
Sunset ++ 72pm. 6.57p.m. 6.50 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 3.414am. 63am. 9.27 a.m. 
Moonset .. 5.31p.m. 614p.m. 7.21 p.m. 
High Tide ..1250p.m. 221 p.m. 4.3 p.m. 
Next # 
Week’s : 
Moon hae Se 
SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 


Other Worlds. There are now no planets 


visitle in the evening sky. ‘ 


good in the worst of us. 

Never expect. perfection, for we are 
all human. 

Never give up learning, for it will 
take you a lifetime to fathom the 
depths of human nature. 

Never give up hope, for you are but 
an instrument in Higher Hands. 

Then, in your work among the Guides, 
you will train up future citizens of our 
| British Commonwealth who will be 
—| worthy of her past and be the Guardians 
A halfpenny stamp will take this |! her future. 


paper to any child in the world Your affectionate Commissioner 


| France parlent frangais. Ainsi le coq 
;ne chante pas cock-a-doodle-do ! mais 
| cocorico! Le chat s’appelle Minet au 
| lieu de Pussy et dit Miaou, miaou! Le 
chien s’appelle Médor et aboie Oua, oua, 
|}oua! Lane fait Hi-Han, Hi-Han! Le 
| canard fait Coin-coin! Ta vache, elle, 
| parle anglais, elle dit Mou, Mou! Le 
perroquet, lui, parle toutes les langues 
sauf l’allemand, mais il faut dire qu’il 
n’est pas citoyen francais. 


- 


CHAPTER 67 
The Rescue 


The last thing Martin heard as 
he went down beneath the gang 
was the shrill blast of a whistle. 
Then he was fighting for dear life, 
trying to hold off apair of horny 
hands which clutched at his throat. 

The very number of attackers 
was in. his favour. The men fell 
over cach other, and got in one 
another's way. 

“Get up, you fools!” snarled 
the voice of the tall Cuban. ‘‘ Out 
of my way. Let me get at him!”’ 

Martin, half-stunned and breath- 
jess, saw the tall figure loom above 
him, caught the dull glint of a 
knife blade, and knew that worse 
than a ducking threatened him. 
With a last frantic effort he writhed 
aside. and, seizing the nearest body, 
pulled it down on top of him. © 

The Cuban snarled like an angry 
dog, and, catching hold of the man 
whom Martin held, tried to tear 
him from his grasp. 

A loud shout came from some- 
where at the quay end of the alley. 
There was a sound of running feet. 

“Skin out!” hissed one of the 
gang. ‘‘ The cops is coming !”’ 

Like a flash the gang melted away, 
all but the man whom Martin held 
and the tall Cuban, who still strug- 
gled frantically to drag him away. 

“Is that you, Martin ?’’ came 
Captain Krieger's anxious voice, 
and at the sound the Cuban let go 
and turned te fly. 

Quick as thought, | Martin 
stretched out one arm and caught 
him by the ankle. He tripped and 
came down, thud, upon the sand, 
and Martin, hurling aside the man 
who was on top of him, sprang up 
and flung himself upon the leader 
of the gang. 

At that very moment Captain 
Krieger, with three other men, came 
tearing up. 

“ This is the man,” panted Martin 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Hold him! Don't 
let him go! He’s the one who set 
them on me.” 

““ Let me go!” gasped the Cuban. 
“You're not police. You've no 
right to hold me.”’ 

“If we ain’t got the right we've 
got the might,” came the dry voice 
of Mr. Ladd. “ Say, captain,” he 
added, ‘“ here’s a bit o’ cord. Tie 
his thumbs behind his back. That’s 
the way to fix vermin of his sort.” 

“ Are you hurt, Martin ? ” asked 
Captain Krieger anxiously. 

“Nothing to signify,” Martin 
assured him, ‘‘ but that long chap 
would have knifed me if you hadn't 
come when you did. How did you 
get on my track?” 

“It was Mr. Ladd here. Seems 
he was watching you. He ran down 
to the wharf and called us.” 

“I'm very grateful to you, Mr. 
Ladd,” said Martin frankly. 

“ You don’t need to be,” laughed 
the other. ‘‘ I reckon I’m going to 
get a story for my paper that'll pay 
me for my bit of trouble. But, see 
here, Mr. Vaile, this here Cuban 
ain't one of the chaps that got stuck 
over the Cleansand Bay business. 
They were all white men. Who is 
he, anyway?” 

“ Just what I’m wondering,” 
said’ Martin. ‘To tell you the 
truth, 1 thought I recognised his 
yoice. Bring him into the light, 
and I'll soon see if I know his face.” 

At the end of the alley they came 
out upon the wharf, where electric 
lamps were now alight. In spite of 
his resistance, they hauled the man 
roughly under the nearest lamp. 

“Now then, Mr. Vaile,’”’ said 
Ladd, ‘‘ who is he?” 

Martin stared at the fellow a 
moment His eyes widened with 
amazement. 
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““ Why—why,” he gasped, in 
utter astonishment, ‘it’s Morton 
Willard |” 

“Your late father’s partner?” 
snapped Ladd. 

“That's who it is,” declared 
Martin. ‘‘ He’s darkened his face, 
but I'd know him anywhere.” 

CHAPTER 68 
Willard Offers Terms 

Martin turned on Willard. 

“You blackguard!’’ he cried 
hotly. ‘So, having got rid of my 
father, vou thought you'd kill me 
and go free?” 

“You are wrong,’’ answered 
Willard, who was glancing this way 
and that, like a trapped rat. “It 
wasn't my fault. I had nothing to 
do with it. Let me go!” ae 

“ A likely story,” said Ladd drily. 
“ See here, Vaile, this is going to be 
mighty interesting. Now, what 
do you reckon to do about it? Of 
course, you can hand Willard here 
over to the police, if you’ve a mind 
to, and charge him with assaulting 
you, but I wouldn’t do that.” 

“What would you do?’ asked 
Martin. 

‘Take him along to that craft 
of yours and keep him,” replied 
Ladd significantly. ‘‘ Maybe he’ll 
talk then.” 

““T won't! You shall not do it! 
You have no right!’ cried Willard 
fiercely. 

Captain Krieger chuckled grimly. 

“You're right, Mr. Ladd. The 
Saga is a better prison than any 
lock-up in this town. Bring him 
along, men.” 

In spite of his struggles, Willard 
was rushed over the edge of the 
wharf, down the steps, and two 
minutes later was safely lodged in 
the body of the submarine. 

Ladd saw him fastened up, then 
turned to the others. 

“Good night, gents,” he said. 
“T reckon you've done a mighty 
good stroke of work this evening. 
Now, see here. I’m going to busy 
myself getting evidence against 
this galoot, but I'll be round again 
some time to-morrow.” 

He was turhing to go when 
Willard spoke again. 

“ Stop! ”’ he said hoarsely. “Wait 
a minute! ‘There are things I can 
tell you!” 

‘“‘[ guegsed. he’d weaken,” said 
Ladd scornfully. ‘‘ Wal, out with 
it, Willard!” 

“No, not if you are going to 
prosecute. Unless 1 have your 
promise that you won't prosecute, 
I will not say a word.” 

“ That’s a mighty queer bar- 
gain,” replied Ladd in his driest 
tone. ‘ How's Mr. Vaile here to 
know you’ve got anything to tell 
that’s worth his while to hear?” 

Willard’s sallow face worked 
nervously. Blackguard as he was, 
there was precious little pluck in 
his make-up. ‘ 

“It's well worth his hearing,’’ he 
insisted. ‘‘ He'd give anything to 
hear it.” 

“T can’t imagine anything you 
have to say being worth hearing,” 
said Martin in disgust. 

_ “ It's about your father,” Willard 
said. 

‘“My father is dead,” answered 
Martin curtly. 

Willard’s narrow cyes were fixed 
on Martin. 

“ How do you know he is dead ? ”’ 
he asked. . 

Martin started. 

“You wired me yourself,” he 
snapped. 

Willard paused. There was an 
ugly smile on his thin lips. 

“Supposing,” he said slowly — 
“supposing 1 told you that he 
was not dead at all?” 


Mr. 
demanded. 


doggedly. 
find my father alive.” | 


Mr. 
sternly. “ At once, too. Andif you 
don’t, I'll promise you this—that 
even if you are not handed over to 
the law, as you richly deserve to be, 
I, personally, will give you such a 
thrashing that you will be sorry you 
were not in prison.” ; 


am to go free? 


curtly. 
morning.” 


canoe 
fringed on either side with tall 
grey saw-grass. The water, smooth 
as glass, reflected the crimson rays 


CHAPTER 69 
Martin Accepts 


Martin stared at the man. For 


a moment he could not speak. 
The shock was so great it left him 
breathless. 


Ladd was the first to find his 


voice. 


** Are you meaning to tell us that 
Vaile is still alive?’’ he 


“I said he might be,”’ snarled the 


other. “ but I’ll not tell you another 
thing unless I have your word you 
won't prosecute.” 


‘‘ Promise him anything if he'll 


tell,” cried Martin. “ I’d give all I 
have on earth to know that my 
father was alive and well.” 


“* Go slow,” advised Ladd. ‘‘ Just 


remember that if you refuse to 
prosecute this galoot, your father’s 
liable to be arrested if he is alive. 
It's like this. 
here doubt that Willard and not 
your father was responsible for the 
Cleansand swindle, other folk won't 
think the same.” 


While none of us 


“T can't help that,” said Martin 
“I'd give anything to 


Ladd shrugged his shoulders. 


“Just as you like, Vaile. It’s 


your picnic, not mine. And one way 
or another, it will make just as good 
news for my paper.” 


He turned to Willard. 
“You're safe from me,”’ he said, 


‘“so far as the law goes, but that 
don’t alter my opinion that you're 
the dirtiest skunk that ever walked 
on two legs. 
it. 
where is he?” 


Now, then, out with 
Is Mr. Vaile alive, and, if so, 


“ He is alive,” answered Willard. 


“ But he’s in a place that you can’t 
get to unless I tell you where it is.” 


Martin's face lit up. 
“ Pather alive! Then J shall see 


him again,” he said hoarscly. 


Captain Krieger cut in. Of 


course Martin had long ago told 
him the whole story. 


“Then you will take us to him. 
Morton Willard,” he said 


The iron determination in his 


tone cowed Willard completely. 


“] will take you there,” he said 


sullenly. ‘ but when I have done 
that, i have your promise that I 


“You have it,’’ said Martin 
“We will start in the 
CHAPTER 70 

In the Heart of the Glades 


Four people paddicd a large 
up a narrow waterway 


The Children’s Newspaper 


of a blazing sunset. Overhead a 
flight of snowy flamingoes winged 
their way, while big fish rose with 
heavy plopping splashes. 

“It's mighty hot,” remarked one 
of the paddlers. It was Mr. Ladd. 
He stopped paddling, mopped his 
forehead and rolled himself a 
cigarette. ‘‘ Guess we've earned a 
stand easy,” he said. 

Martin, whose face and arms were 
burnt to the colour of an old saddle, 
looked at Willard, who was sitting 
sullenly in the stern of the canoe. 

‘“‘ How far have we to go?’’ he 
demanded. 

Willard pointed to a clump of 
tall palms which were just visible 
across the desert of swamp and saw- 
grass which make up the Florida 
Everglades. ‘‘ That's the island,” 
he said. 

Ladd dropped his cigarette as if 
it had been a hot coal, and snatched 
up his paddle. 

“That's Manatee Island, is it ? 
Great snakes, why didn’t you say 
so before ?”’ 

“No one asked me,” answered 
Willard sulkily. 

The look Ladd gave him was not 
a pleasant one, but he did not speak 
again. He dipped his paddle deep, 
and, as the other three followed sult, 
the canoe went away as if she had 
an engine in her, leaving a boiling 
wake behind. 

The clump of palms rose quickly 
into sight, the saw-grass opened, 
and showed a wide lagoon with an 
island about a mile across lying in 
its centre. 

Martin could hardly breathe for 
excitement. This was Manatee 
Island, the lonely scrap of land 
deep in the heart of the great Ever- 
glades, in which, according to 
Willard, Martin's father had been 
left, a prisoner in the hands of a 
band of Seminole Indians. 

If he were still alive he and his 
son would meet within another five 
minutes. 

Ladd stopped paddling again and 
stared towards the island, shading 
his eyes with his hand from the 
glare of the setting sun. 

“Say, Vaile,” he remarked, 
‘“there’s a bunch of Indians down 
by the landing. But I see no white 
man among ’em.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES & QUERIES 


What is a ‘‘Cave’”? A 
“ cave,” in a political sense, is 
a band of politicians who break 
away from their leaders and 
form a secret combination. 

What Is an Ad Valorem:-Duty ? 
A customs duty on imports 
charged at so much per cent. 
on the value of the goods, 
irrespective of weight or quantity. 

What was the Clan-na-Gael ? 
The American branch of the 
Fenian Society formed to over- 
throw British rule in Ireland. 
including the most extreme set 
among the Fenians. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
From Clapham down to Felixstowe young Bob and Alan went. 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were there on pleasure bent. 


Bob and Alan caught some crabs, and put them in a pool. 


“ Let's paddle,” Marmy said to 
Gus, ‘‘ in Bob and Alan's hole.” 


off, and in the pool they go; 

But soon Augustus 
“Ah!” and Marmy shouted 
“Oh!” 


The crabs had seized the young- |< 


sters’ toes, and held them like 
a vice. 

(Such treatment, you'lagree with 
me, was anything but nice.) 
Out they jumped; a crab was 
seen upon the foot of each, 


In yain they tried to shake them 


off by running o'er the beath. 


pes j 
Boots and stockings soon were | © 


shouted | 


When last I saw them there the crabs were still upon their toes, 


And how they'll get their stockings on, Tom Tiddler only knows ! ' 
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Five-Minute Story 


ROXIE 


There is a little fox-tetrier 
named JRoxie who owns a 
railway pass that allows him to 
travel all over the Long Island 
Railway, in America, just when 
and as often as he likes. 

Roxie has done this for many 
years now, ever since-the presi- 
dent of the railway company 
first saw the dog being kicked 
off his private car three times in 
succession by an angry con- 
ductor. 

He asked what the trouble 
was, and was told of the dog’s 
amazing fondness for travelling. 
It struck the president as a very 
singular thing; and not only 
did he make Roxie welcome to 
a seat in his car, but the pass 
was at once issued to stop any- 
one interfering with him. But 
how and when he came to take 
his first ride, and to whom he 
belonged at the time he took it, 
no one knows. 

After he has spent a day ora 
night with one of his many 
railway friends—a stationmaster, 
a signalman, or a conductor— 
he will take a fancy to meet a 
certain train. Immediately his 
train comes into the station he 
jumps on board, and finds an 
empty seat, or curls himself up 
on the car floor, and dozes till he 
hears the name of the station 
where he intends to get out. 
Then up he springs, and goes 
out with the passengers. 

Sometimes he goes back in 
the direction he came, and 
sometimes he goes farther along 
the line, calling on more friends. 
Most of all does he enjoy being 
whirled along in the express. 

Roxie does not care where he 
finds his seat—with the passen- 
fers, or with the engineer on the 
engine, or elsewhere on the train. 
All he wants to eat and drink he 
gets at the towns and villages 
he visits by rail, and never is he 
seen far from the railway station. 

Sometimes a_ stranger tells 
one of the waiters of the hotel 
to give him a dinner, and pays 
for it. 

One day a Long Island rail- 
wayman, when at dinner, asked 
the waiter if he had not been left 
| the price of the dog’s meal. 

“No, sah,” replied the negro; 
\‘*I dunno anything ‘bout that 
dawg.” 

“ Ah, but I know by the dog; 
you have been paid to give him 
his dinner,” returned the rail- 
wayman. “Just watch him. 
Roxie!’ 

The fox-terrier ran to him. 

“Who is to feed you this 
time, old boy?” Roxie had 
no hesitation at all. He trotted 
straight to the darky, and rubbed 
himself against his legs, and 
whowhed a little just as if he were 
trying tosay, ‘This is the man!” 

His pass, engraved on_ his 
collar, states that he is an em- 
ployce of the railway, and directs 
all to pass him between stations. 
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New Story 


A fine new serial story 
will begin immediately 


1M 
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Dr MERRYMAN 


“Jur tell you a secret,” volun- 
teered five-year-old Dolly. 
“What is a secret?” asked her 
little friend. 
“It’s something somebody tells 
everybody else in a whisper,” cx- 
plained DeUys 


a ja} 


pay 


Is Your Name Here ? 


These pictures representa boy’s and a girl's 


name. Lo you know what they are? 
Answers next week 
Qg Q io} 
The Gnu 


SHOWMAN to the jungle went 
And caught a fierce young gnu. 
Said he, ‘I'll teach him to perform, 
And sell him to the Zoo.” 
This man was very much surprised, 
And quite delighted, too, 
For lo! each quick and novel trick 
The new gnu knew. 


a a a 
_ The Biggar Baby 
Mrs. Biggar had a baby. 
was the bigger? The baby was a 
little Biggar! Which was the 
bigger, Mrs. Biggar or the baby ? 
Mr. Biggar was father Biggar! 
Mr. Bipgar died; was the baby 
then bizver than Mrs. Biggar ? No, 
the baby was fatherless ! 


Which 


= mn 1] 
Tangrams : 
HIS week we have a_ magic 
lantern, a Chinaman, and a 


cat, all made in turn with the seven 


pieces of thesquare shown 


in the first picture. 
From a large scare 

of cardboard cut out the 

pieces to the shapes 


™~ 
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shown, and sec if you can make 

thése pictures. The pieces must 

fit close together, and there must 
be no overlapping. 

The Chinese invented these tan- 
grams hundreds of years ago, and 
practically any object can be made 
from them. More tangram pic- 
tures will be given next weck. 

ie) oO O 
Do You Live in Yorkshire ? 

YORKSHIRE is the district or 
stewardship of York, and that 

name is from the Celtic Elorach, 

meaning " the place of the marsh,” 
evidently a description of York as 
it was in ancient times. 

fc a 3) 

A BLACK cat that lived at St. Ives 
Tricd his best to lose all his 
nine lives, 

Ry crossing the bay 

Ina leaky tin tray. 

But, strange to relate, he survives. 
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@ @ A Cheerful Look ‘Makes a Dish a Feast + 
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Is Your Name Ellis ? 

FEttts is really the same name as 

Elias or Elijah, and, like John, 
it became a very common Chnistian 
name in Europe at the time of the 
Crusades, when men were thinking 
of the Bible stories and scenes. 
Possibly one of your ancestors 
went to the Crusades; im any 
case, he bore the name which after- 
wards became the surname of his 
family. 


The Ark of Empire 


a go ag 
Fun With Commas and Stops 

ERE is a very startling state- 

ment: 

King Charles the First walked 
and talked half an hour after his 
head was cut off. 

You might doubt the accuracy of 
this, but when it is known that 
there should be a semicolon after 
talked, and a comma following the 
sp after, then the meaning is quite 

in: 

King Charles the First walked 
and talked; half an hour after, his 
head was cut off. 

This is quite a well-known little 
rhyme: 

Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
All this is true without deceit. 

You will wonder how it can be 
true, till it is punctuated in this 
way: 

Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails; upon each hand 
Five, and twenty on hands and feet. 
All this is true without deceit. 
ic) a a 
Riddle in Rhyme 
JF left alone, I’m very quiet 
but when I’m touched I make 
a riot. 
Yet mock me not: each morn and 
even 
I call men to the gate of 
heaven; 
But such my want of sav- 
ing grace is, =e 
U’m often in unholy places. @& 
Qa ia 
Poser 
\WAEN you rang the blue-bell did 
the ear-nng ? 


The British Lion bids Farewell to the Gailant Sons of a Mighty Empire 


\ 


Jacko’s Uncle Comes to Stay 


“Stop that hammering, my boy,” said Jacko’s father; “ you 


re) a] fa} are making Uncle's head ache.” 
AS @ steamship was leaving the Jacko looked across at Uncle George, who was sitting with his 
harbour of Athens a_ well- ° 


fingers in his ears, sighed, and took his things out into the 
kitchen. 

Soon after, his sister came running in. 

“What ever are you doing?’ she asked. 

“ Boiling some glue,” said Jacko. 

“Well, you're making a horrible smell, and Uncle says he feels 
quite sick.” 

Jacko took the offending pot off the fire. 

“To wish Unele would clear out,” he said savagely; ‘he’s 
the biggest old fusser Lever came across. }low long is he going 
to stay 7” 


dressed young passenger approachcd 
the captain, and, pointing to the dis- 
tant hills, inquired: ‘* What is 
that white stuff on the hills, cap- 
tain?” 
_'' That is snow, 
swered the captain. 
“Is it really ?’’ remarked the 
young lady. “I thought so my- 
self, but a gentleman has just told 
me it was Greece.” 


” 


madam,” an- 


3] io} G 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Hurdles Puzzle 
HE could double the size of the 

fold by using two extra hurdles 


pe 


I: ‘| 
— —_— —_ C2 ——? 
only, the two added hurdles being 
marked with a cross. 
What Is Wrong in This Picture? 
There was one finger too many 
on each glove. 


“As long as we go on being-kind to him, and making him so 
comfortable,” answered Belinda—-* that’s what he said yester- 
day.” 

Jacko made no remark, but he put away the glue-pot and went 
off upstairs, whistling cheerfully. : 

That night Uncle George slept very badly. He declared he 

had found no less than five earwigs in his bed, and that when he 
opened his door to take in the hot-water can a huge mouse rushed 
in, and scuttled across the floor. 
“ Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jacko in alarm ; ‘‘ F had no idea 
there were mice in the house.’’ She glanced across at Jacko. but 
he was reading the paper, and looking so innocent that he could 
surely know nothing about it. 

“ I'm sorry you've had a bad night,” said his mother, turning to 
Uncle George again. ‘ Ge into the drawing-room, and have 
a httle nap!” 

Theold gentleman took her advice; but he hadn’t been gone 
many minutes when back he came, complaining he could get no 
rest for the flies. j : 

“ Flies and spiders,’ he said testily, rubbing his poor bald 
head ; ‘‘ the room's infested with them. Gnats, too—I felt them 
bite me. I must be bitten all over; I'ma martyr to them.” * 

And nothing would satisfy him but he must rush heme to 
some patent ointment that took away the swelling. 

So he packed up his bag and departed, and, as the cab rolled 
olf, Belinda said: 

“ What are you grinning about, Jacko? You look mighty 
pleased with yourself.”’ 

But Jacko, like Brer Rabbit, lay low and said nuffin’. 


e 
The Shy Girl 
There are plenty of women 
writers today, but a hundred 
years ago or less it was con- 
sidered rather forward for a 
young woman to write a book, 
and so when the daughter of a 
Yorkshire clergyman and her 
two sisters decided to become 
authors, they assumed names 
that might belong to either sex, 
and published their books un- 
known to their father and friends. 
Their first work was a volume 
of poems, but this was not a 
success, and next they all pub- 
lished novels, which have since 
taken their place among thc 
classics of the English language. 
The father was a strange and 
gloomy man, and life with him 
in the lonely Yorkshire par- 
sonage was rather depressing. 
The mother and two older 
daughters died, and the eldest 
surviving sister with two others 
had a harder time than ever. A 
scapegrace brother who thought 
he was an artist, caused much 
trouble. He was wild, un- 
truthful, and selfish ; and in order 
that he might take lessons at the 
Royal Academy in London, his 
vrave sister, the eldest now 
living, took a post as teacher in 
aschool. It was hard work, and 
much of her experience there she 
put into her novel. Another 


-~—— | sister also became a teacher, and 


together they went to Brusscls to 
study foreign languages, prepa- 
ratory to starting a school of 
their own. 

On returning to Yorkshire 
the sisters wished ta take pupils 
at their father’s parsonage houss. 
but no pupils came, and then it 
was that all three decided to be 
authors. 

- When the book written by 
the eldest was published in 
August, 1847, it created quite a 
sensation. 

Soon after this much troub!e 
fell upon the family. The 
brother died, and a few months 
later both the younger sisters. 
The surviving daughter lived 
on with her father in the great 
gloomy varsonage. 

She wrote one or two other 
books, and was introduced to 
Thackeray and other distin- 
guished people of the day, but 
her retired life had made her 
shy,sothat she did not care very 
much for society. 

When, after several offers of 
marriage, she finally accepted 
the hand of the curate, her father 
would not hear of marriage. I{er 
-health suffered, and then on her 
promising not to leave him but 
to live with her husband in the 
parsonage, her parent gave his 
consent, and she was married. 
She was now 
very happy, but 
her health soon 
gave way, and 
nine months 
later she died at 
the age of 39. 
She is now 
named among Kax-* wn 
the half dozen WY wee SG 
greatest English BAX 
novelists. Here is her portrait. 
Who was she ? 
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~ THE WONDER FLIGHT FROM EUROPE 


Every F Ry \}d. 


RABBITS FIND A |A Friend Who Met the Prince of of Wales 


KING’S PALACE 


Discovery at Windsor 


HOME OLDER THAN THE CON- 
QUEROR COMES TO LIGHT 


And Bahram, that great hunter—the 
wild ass 
Stamps over his head, but cannot break 


his sleep. 


The striking lines‘of an old Persian 
poet come to mind as we learn that mis- 
chievous rabbits, scratching and clawing 
at the earth near the rails of Windsor 
Great Park, have revealed relics of a 
dwelling long lost to sight, around whose 
memory cling legend and myth, poem 
and romance. 

Rabbits have played havoc with many 
a deserted monument, burrowing be- 
neath and overthrowing precious relics 
of the past, but here in the King’s park 
they have brought to light a number of 
ancient tiles and other fragments which 
set antiquaries in the track of their 
tunnels, and led to a grand discovery. 


Old Home of the Confessor 
A double moat has been revealed, 
roimd it ancient tiles, hewn sandstonc, 
and worked flints. The evidence so far 
collected is believed to prove that where 
the rabbils now burrow once stood the 
palace of Edward the Confessor, 
died: in 1066, nine months before 
coming of William the Conqueror, 
There, in that old palace, the Confessor 
received the sick and stricken, and 
practised upon them faith-healing cures 
which were at that time thought to be 
miracles. That is as far as published in- 
formation on the matter goes at present, 
but the Children’s Newspaper must 
delve deeper while the experts are at 
work with their spades and mattocks. 
The old home of the Confessor was 
not the first palace reared upon that 
site, for the presence there of worked 
flints shows that the Stone Age man was 
there thousands of years before him. 


Known to Shakespeare 

Many successive homes must have 
stood there. Fables tell us of Saxon 
palaces on that very site, and they go 
even farther back than the Saxons, 

The place comes into our earliest 
poetry, and it must have been well known 
to Shakespeare when he wrote the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” and de- 
picted the revels at which Falstaff was 
thumped and pinched and tweaked by 
mimic fairies and mock sprites, in order 
that Queen Elizabeth might ‘see the 
fat knight in love.” 

Now the rabbits have brought the 
palace fragments to light afresh, and 
the stories back to memory, and it 
would all have pleased Darwin mightily. 
Fot while rabbits are destroyers and 
worms are sometimes preservers of 
men’s buildings, he could never surely 
have thought of rabbits as revealers 
of our ancient history. 


and 


who 
the 


A Chieftain of the Blackfoot Indian Tribe in Canada who took part in the warm greeting 
of the Prince of Wales 


SL 


IN A PIT FOR 18 MONTHS | STRUGGLE IN THE WILDS 


End of a Long Search 

After a search going on for 18 months, 
the last body has been recovered from 
the Minnie Pit, Halmer End, in Stafford- 
shire, where, on; January 12, 1918, 
there occurred oné of the most terrible 
disasters known in the record of mining. 
No fewer than 155 men_ perished 
miserably in a great explosion which 
wrecked the mine. 

It was impossible to recover all the 
bodies at the time. The work otf 
excavating for them involved a year 
and a half of toil. Wearisome it must 
have been, for how often, during that 
long search, must the workers have 
despaired of finding the bodies of their lost 
comrades, and almost abandoned hope! 

But their efforts were in the end re- 
warded, and now the search is ended 
and the curtain rung down on the final 
act of a long-drawn-out tragedy. 


Snake and Mongoose Kiil 
Each Other 


Into a little out-of-the-way curio 
shop an interesting relic of Nature has 
found its avay_ from India. 

A snake four feet long engaged in 
combat with a mongoose, an animal of 
about the same size as our English fox. 

The snake lashed his lithe body in 
coils round the trunk of his adversary, 
to crush the life out of him. In his 
death agony the mongoose seized the 
snake’s head, which was near his own, 
in a powerful grip between his jaws. 
In all probability both animals died 
simultaneously ; they killed each other. 
The two have arrived, stuffed exactly as. 
they died, in a naturalist’s shop. - 

This true incident reminds one of the 
question: ‘‘ If two snakes began eating 
each other at the tail, thus forming a 
circle, what wonld eventually happen?” 


SEEDS FROM 
PHARAOH'S TOMB 


Old Fable Revived 


WHEAT DOES NOT GROW AFTER 
THOUSANDS OF YEARS 


It is gravely reported in a London 
newspaper that a railway clerk in 
Derbyshire, at Wirksworth, has a plant 
growing in his garden from mummy 
seeds brought from Egypt. The 
Children’s Newspaper begs not to believe 
it. It cannot be so. 

If the seed of the plant was brought 
from [Egypt and is now growing, it 
was not real mummy seed, but modern 
seed sold fraudulently by cunning 
Arabs or Egyptians, as is often done. 
Real mummy seed, buried with the 
Pharaohs thousands of years ago, docs 
not grow, and never has been known 
to grow, in spite of all the stories. 

New Seeds with Old 

Of course, the people who rear these 
plants are perfectly honest in believing 
that the seeds they plant are genuine 
mummy seeds, and no doubt they are 
brought home from Egypt, and may 
evert have been produced’ froma tomb 
or a mummy by artful Arabs, who 
know how the Western European loves 
a scientific marvel. 

Professor Henslow, who has gone inta 
the whole question most thoroughly, is 
cmphatic that aH stories of mummy 
wheat having grown are utterly false. 

Twelve grains received from Sir, 
Gardner Wilkinson, the great Egyptian 
scholar, were once planted and flourished 
exceedingly, and this was taken by 
many as conclusive proof that mummv 
wheat would grow. Some further grains 
were obtained from him, however, and 
these were found to have maize mixed 
with them, a seed that was quite un. 
known till the discovery*of America, 


True Mummy Wheat 


On the other hand, many instances 
are on record of indisputably ancient 
secds bemg planted, but not germinat- 
ins. The reason is quite simple. After 
a few years a seed is absolutely dead, 
and microscopic examinations show 
that the embryo is utterly destroyed. 

True mummy. wheat is sold under 
guarantee of the Egyptian Government, 
but it is absolutely without life. It 
has never yet been found possible to 
retain life in wheat for more than five 
years. When the submarine campaig > 
was at its height, enormous harvesi: 
of corn, which we could not. ship, 
collected in Australia, and the farmers 
there were seized with panic, fearing 
that the good grain would rot. 

We sent Professor Lefroy 
London to reassure them. ‘ Go on 
growing corn,’ he said. ‘I guarantee 
that it will safely stack for five years." 
Five yeais was the maximum period 
he could promise, yet the wheat from 
Egyptian tombs is supposed, by the 
creduylous to have a life of 5000 years ! 

fe fale | c> 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


DELIVERER OF 
JERUSALEM 


ALLENBY HOME TO HELP 
THE STATESMEN 


Greatest Victor of the War 


SYRIA AND ITS FUTURE 


_Ficld-Marshal Allenby, who has come 
home from the East to help to untangle 
the threads of government in the lands 
he has conquered, has a difficult task, 
but he is just the man 

to deal with dead- |* 

locks, and it is a 
deadlock that is now 
keeping the Arab 
world in a state ol 
unrest, and raising a |. 
small cloud of mis- |: 
trust on the horizons 
of Great Britain and 
France. 

The problem of 
Syria for our country 
is how we, who have 
conquered the country from Turkey, 
and now occupy most of it with our 
armics, but do not in the least desire to 
keep it, can bring about a friendly 
agrcement between our friends the 
French and our friends the Arabs. 

The French have long claimed that 
they have a “sphere of influence” in 
Syria, and we have acknowledged their 
claim. a8 coming before the claims of 
any other European nation. 


Our Debt to the Arabs 

But what about the Arabs? They 
form the larger part of the inhabitants of 
a tract of country promised to them 
when they helped us to turn out the 
Turks from northern Arabia, Mesopota- 
mia, Palestine, and Damascus. They 
have becn our faithful allies, and they 
trust our word. They-are the natural 
inheritors of the government of con- 
siccrable tracts of country from which 
the Turkish intruders and conquerors 
have been driven by the joint efforts of 
the Arabs and ourselves. In that cam- 
paion France gave scarcely any help, and 
the Arabs were invaluable. 

sy the Treaty of Peace the people 
off ae if not regarded as yet quite 
able to govern themselves, have a right 
to choose the country that shall help 
them to establish a just government, 


Friends of Both Sides 
The Arabs, first of all, do not want 
anyone to help them; and, secondly, 
if they must have assistance, they do not 
want it from the French, except in a 
small district in the Mountains of Leba- 
ron. As friends of both sides, with no 
purpose of our own to serve, but wishing 
only to make a lasting Peace as it is out- 
lined in the Treaty of Paris, and yet hold- 
. ing the scales in our hands because we are 
in possession af the land and they are 
ngi--our position is delicate and_per- 
plexing, and Allenby came over to help. 
One who was with him in Palestine 
eritcs of him: 
Allenby succeeded where even 
Napoleon failed. 1 believe a thousand 
years from now historians will rank 
im with Joshua, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander the Great, Titus, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Saladin, and other 
mighty conquerors who have led their 
hosts across the Plains of Sharon and 
Armageddon ; and they will write his 
name at the head of the list. 


The Soldier’s Hero 


Jwlge lim as you will, Allenb 
is a great personality. To the Britis 
soldiers ‘“ Bull” Allenby is their hero. 

They have scen him, wringing with 
perspiration, pulling on ropes to save 
cndangered boats on the Dead Sea, with 
‘stark naked Australians hanging on to 
the same ropes. They have seen him 
lying under his motor car white over with 
oozy slime, scooping quicksand with his 
hands from round the wheels, 

Happy is the country in perilous 
times that has such nin to lead its cause, 


Lord Allenby 


OF HOLLAND 
What Should Be Done 
With Them? 


CAN ANTWERP BE GIVEN 
A ROAD TO SEA? 


The international muischiet-makers 
have been trying diligently to cause 
strife between Belgium and Holland, 
but there 1s a good hope that both 
nations will take a sensible course and 
reach a reasonable agreement. 

The difficulty is that Holland possesses 
land on both sides of the River Scheldt, 
the entrance to Antwerp, and because of 
that she claims it is her river, and debars 
the warships of any nation to enter it 

The great port of Antwerp 1s there- 
fore, in a military sense, cut off from 
the sea. It is a river port with the 
mouth of the river controlled by Holland. 
From this Holland gets no advantage 
for herself, and Beigium suffers. 

Also, farther inland, not far from 
Li¢ge, a strip of Holland, Dutch 
Limburg, separates Belgium from Ger- 
many, and at any time the Germans 
might burst across this narrow Dutch 
stripand invade Belgium. “The Belgian 
say this strip leaves both Holland and | 
Belgium open to an enemy who might 
strike suddenly and swiftly, and that 1! 
Belgium had it both Belgium and 
Holland could be made safer. But the 
Limburgers do not wish to leave 
Holland and join Belgium 

It now seems that both countries are 
prepared to discuss these difficult posi- 
tions in a quite peacefu} and friendly 
spirit, and to come to an understanding 
that will make them both safer and 
freer, giving Antwerp better access to the 
sea and Limburg ercater security. 

a asisieanieeceseidicimmmastanssintiemahieiniaaimaratenel 


OLDEST MAN KNOWN 

Who is the world’s oldest man: 
That cannot be decided with certainty 
for who knows how old a few men may 
be in out-of-the-way countrics like 
Central China and mountainous Tibet : 

But in the countries that keep 
statistics no one is known older than a | 
Kentucky man, John Shel!, who claims 
to be 131, and to have a daughter aged 
97. He still sees well, and has recent ly 
been amusing himsetf by going to a 
circus; but his hearing is not good. Tie 
keeps up a keen interest in politics, and | 
means to vote at the next clection. 
We hope he wil vote straight. 


A FIGHT IN THE DEPTHS | 


OF THE SEA | 
Scene in Tobermory Bay | 


Tobermory Bay, between. Oban and | 
Skye, is having more than: its fair share | 
of sensations. At last divers are bring- | 
ing up a few remains of ‘the Spanish | 
galleon wrecked there im:the Spanish 
Armada, but it is not yet clear that they | 
will find treasure to repay the search. 

Nor will they be in leve with the 
work if they have adventures like that 
of Diver Mackenzie,' who was attacked 
while. at the bottom of the sca by a 
giant conger, 15 feet long. The diver, 
of course, had his airpipe and his life- 
line to preserve from accident, and in 
his hand was a hoseprpe, when the 
conger turned on him, lashing at him 
with its tail, trying to twist itself round 
his body, and snapping at his hands, 
while he warded it off as well as he could 
with his hosepipe—a. poor weapon in 
such a struggle. : 

The conger also stirred up the bottom, 
and so screened itself from view when 
the diver became the attacker. 

With true Scottish persistence Mac- 
kenzie signalled to be taken to the 
surface of the sea, and then, armed with 
a spear, returned to the fray. But the 
conger had changed its grounds, and 
could not be found. 


if 
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Two LITTLE BITS| MAMMOTH & MASTODON 


Flash of Light on the Dark Past 


In all parts ot the world the bones ot 
extinct races of animals are wnearthed 
at intervals, and tell faintly of the days 
before recorded history. The latest 
example comes from Homer, in Ontario, 
where the bones of a’ mastodon have 
been bronght fo light. 

The mastodons were a race of fierce 
elephants living for many ages over a 
large part of the world, and then perish- 
ing utterly after man came, Early 
man was its dangerous encmy. 

The skull of a mammoth, a contem- 
porary of the mastodon in its later 
years, has been found in some dredging 
operations at Denham. It is said to 
be 70,000 years old. 


—_— 
BRIGHT GIRLS OF STREATHAM 
Our congratulations to the Hither- 
field Road L.C.C. School, at Streatham, 
on the winning of all the prizes any 
school could get in the South London 
Schoolgirls’ Tennis Championship. 
Marjorie Sharp won the Championship 


racquet; Bea e Wenham, Muriel 
Elliott, Marjor Sharp, and Edith 
Ayton won the Senior Tennis Shield ; 
and Phyllis Hare, Hazel Emerson, 
Florence Perry, and Gwendoline Barth- 
olomew won the Junior Tennis Shield 
The photographs of all these successful 
players appear On our last page, and we 


are glad to publish suc ha bright group ot 
outdoor girls. Bright indoors, too, we hope! 


FALL THROUGH A CLIFF 
Lillie Newman, of Plumstead, has had 


a wonderful escape. She was. playing 
on the cliff at Pegwell Bay, and, jumping 
down to a wooden stair, slipped through 
an opening and fell to the foot of the 
cliff 20 yards below. 

Though she was badly bruised all 


over, no bones were broken, and Lillie 
was able to go to her holiday home by 
Portrait on page 12 


motor-car 


at e ¥ weg 
The héat that bursts out of the earth, which 
Sir Charles Parsons proposes to tap. 
See next column 


FLYING DOWN A MOTOR 
How to Catch a Speed Maniac 


At Los Angeles, in California, the 
town was disturbed by a foolish motorist 
racing through’ the suburbs at sixty 
miles an hour. A police officer on a 
motor-cycle pursued the offender, but was 
compelled tostopthrough engine trouble. 

Happily his breakdown took place by 
an air station, and, having been an air 
pilot, the officer obtained the use o! an 
aeroplane and set out after the speed 
maniac at ninety miles an hour. He 
overtook the culprit, landed two miles 
ahead of him, and a3 the motorist slowed 
down, thinking there had been a flymg 
accident on the road, the officer came 
forward and arrested him. 


September 27, 1919 


DREAM OF SCIENCE 


CAN WE HARNESS THE 
FIRES IN THE EARTH ? 


Proposed Hole 12 Miles Deep 
HOW IT MIGHT BE BORED 


Sir Charles Parsons has been dreaming 
and telling of his dreams. 

It is a long dream. He first declared 
it fifteen years ago, and he has been 
telling it again at the British Asso- 
ciation. It is that, with other sources of 


energy waning or difficult of access, - 


we shoukl apply to Mother Earth for 
energy. mine 12 miles down into her 
stony bosom, tap the tremendous heat 
stored there, and convert it into power 
to drive machinery for the work of 
mankind. 

He has had other dreams, and one of 
them takes material form in the steam 
turbine, which drives ships through 
avery sea,.an invention which another 
authority now tells us must be applied to 
locomotive engines and all other steam- 
driven mechanism if the steam engine 
is to Survive 


Deepest Hole yet Bored 


So that we listen with deep respect 
to anything Sir Charles Parsons advises. 
Besides, his plan has already becn put 
into execution on a modified scale in 
Italy, where engineers have sunk shafts, 
reached the heat of the volcanic strata, 


and lighted towns and provided the- 


energy necessary for a thousand agencies 
trom the natural source. 

But now Sir Charles proposes to out- 
run anythimg yet accomplished. The 
deepest mine in the world descends but 
a mile, and Sir Charles ae ag to go 
down twelve times as far. The project 
could not be carried out in our lifetime, 
for he estimates that the work would 
occupy 85 years, and cost £5,000,000. 

Yet what a splendid viston tt 1s, this 
| boring into the earth’s fiery heart to 
power to make life bright and easy for 
is above ground 


Can it be Done? 


Could it be done? Many men have 
said that it is impossible, because of the 
vreat heat making . life unendarabis 


| below, and because of the tremendous 


air pressure which, they think, would 
make existence impossible for the men 
engaged in the mining. We have Sir 
Charles’s original figures, and here they 


| | ire, showing the depths, the time in 


years required to bore them. and the 
heit degrees ot heat which would 
at each stage: 


| Fahrenhe 
probably be foun 


Depth Years Heat 
gmiles .- «+ IO oee- 122 
ymiles .- «2 25 oere 152 

Smiles «2 ee 55 cere 212 
i2miles .. «» 85 . 272 


| Siv Charles abides by his figures, but 

since he first worked them out he has 

consulted great experts, and is assured 
‘that the boring could probably be 
lcarried out in limestone at a depth 
|of 15 miles, i 
| of 30 miles might even be attained. 


Nero’s Old Dream 
The work would be done tn half-mile 
stages, with air-locks at each stage, sO 
that the men would toil in comfort as do 
divers in deep seas. The heat in the 
interior of the carth would be led away 
to the surface; and to keep the sur- 
roundings of the bore cool, holes would 
be driven into the surrounding strata, 

and ice-cold brine circulated. 
The idea is stupendous and heroic, 
and we.sce some of its fruits in Italy, 


where many schemes on the same 
principle are planned. It requires 
courage and confidence to ropound & 


plan which cannot be carried out in less 
than eighty years, but it took three 
centuries or more to bring the Panama 
Canal into being, and Nero's dream of 
the Corinth Canal was not decmed 
feasible for nearly 2000 years. 


win from darkness and gloomy terror. 


while in granite a depth. 
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. NEW TALES OF | BOYS AND GIRLS COME OUT TO PLAY |THE LAMB ON THE 
’ - THE DUMB WORLD Ga | a aoe PRECIPICE 
2) CHARLIE OF YPRES | ‘PATHETIC TALE FROM 


£0 Dog that Caught a Flying Bird) IRELAND 


3 CATCHING TWO FISHES AT ONCE Poor Dumb Creature in Peril 


1 hist for Six Weeks 
2 Many readers have sent in natural history 
= stories from their experience this year, and we NOBODY TO SAVE IT 


‘ iadly publish more of these. 
pa Adria Beever, Kempsey, Worcester, writes : For six weeks, not long ago, an 
: In the spring I saw a great tit’s nest animal tragedy was dragging its slow 

fn a most curious position. A large length along in the North of Ireland. 
forcing-frame had at one end a stove Midway between Londonderry ant 
Coleraine, where the railway skirts the 


with a tall iron pipe that acted as a 
chumpey., 00 the fey eee coast under the steep cliffs of Downhill. 
a black-faced lamb was observed to bh: 


a tin structure to. prevent the rain 
imprisoned on a narrow grassy lodg: 
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running down into the fire in the winter. 


a3 In spite of the tact that there was only | Winners o: Jumor Yennis Shield The Racquet Champion Winners of Senior Tennis Shield | . : : ; 
fust room enough for the bird to pass| THE WINNING GIRL8_OF A STREATHAM SCHOOL WHO CARRIED OFF ALL THE ehene haley dows specie 
ahs the tit built its nest at least 2} feet CHIEF PRIZES IN SOUTH LONDON TENNIS. See page Two A hundred feet above it towered th: 


; down the pipe. Of course, there was nat | 
: fire in the stove or the bird would have , 
: been smoked out. It must have been, 
a very difficult to arrange the nesting ; 
: materials so that they did not slide. 
- down to the bottom of the pipe. 
However, nine eggs were laid, and the 
young birds avere reared. They must; 
have found it very difficult to get out 
of the pipe. 


a Two Mice and Two Fish at Once 


a A clergyman reports the catching of 
ma two mice in one trap at the same time. 
os An Ulster boy, who is one of our readers. 
while fishing recently had a curious catch 
with a bait that he had not planned. 

He had hooked a small trout about 
three inches long when a large fish of 
the same species darted on the little; 
trout and swallowed it ata gulp. The ; 
lad then, by cautious tactics, safely ; 
landcd the larger fish, weighing a pound. 


precipitous cliff; a hundred feet bclow 
was the railway and the Atlantic Ocean. 
How the lamb came to be there can 
only be imagined. Either it must have 
falien over the cdge and lodged safely 
on the ledge, or it must have scrambled 
down by zig-zagging across the rugged 
face of the cliff. But, however it came 
there, it could not find its way back. 
| The Watchers Talk and Wonder 
| Day by day, as the trains passed along 
the line, the predicament of the littl: 
black-faced sheep was the subject of 
eager watching and earnest conversa- 
tion, for it could be seen quite plainly. 
At first the lamb seemed content with 
its fresh pasturage, probably uncropped 
before by any sheep since the rock rose 
out of the sea. It had no foreboding, 
poor creature, of what would happen 
when all the grass on the ledge had been 


i 


aed In swallowing its smaller neighbour a eaten; but the human watchers won- 
wid had hooked itself beyond escape V dered and talked. 
ee Douglas Wolveridge, of Ampthill, writes : So constant was the talk that its 
My uncle has told me of a hedgehog echoes reached London, until the R.S.P. 
that always came to his house at night, C.A. asked, as weeks went by and foo | 
and he fed it. One night he forgot it, grew scantier and the sheep was man- 
but, finding no food, it rattled the plate Ifestly starving, why nothing was done 
with its spines till he heard it and fed it. to rescue it. The wonder of that still 
The War Goose hina: 
Raymond Allen, Balham Hill, S.W., wriles : How it Could Have Been Saved 
Father was quite pleased to see the The ledge was only too feet below tl 
‘photograph of an old acquaintance on summit or above the railway level, and 
the back page of the Children’s News- what is 100 fect? Only half as far 
cas paper of September G—one of the geese again as the length of a cricket pitch 
ro A ye en we WICKETS, Many places 
a now being cared for at the Zoo. | aie i ee os i ee pl ; 
DS Se ‘ ‘ coast wi wer cach 
ead eeu nee sear father Pie all other by ropes much farther than that 
on Air oak eae rae to get birds’ eggs from nests in th: 
4 about Charlic, which is the name the iesob roche © and foi lial: 
2 aie Gnewern to: crannies of rocks ; and, as for climbing 
vad aria adi. Charlie: “Geeac AGH): SAM com Belew, shes is hardly a hillsid - 
\ of any length that a practised crag- 
it Bed eee ook oe oe climber would not find a way up for 
Sarat teechareaa tien Ma ee Be thirty or forty yards. A rocket appara- 
3 ih 1 aeh lehted: candle tus would have flung a rope right ovcr 
} ec alan’ companied factors 4 candies he top of the hill, and wherever a rope 
" : ! will go a man can climb. 
" - Ivy Hill, of Wentworth Cottage, Virginia ; But no one ventured to come down or 
oi Water, commenting on our story of a cat, says : | 


to go up to the poor lamb, and the little 
creature cropped the last of its scanty 
herbage and began to pine nearer and 
nearer to death. The shepherd talke«t 
of descending by ropes, but was said tu 
be dissuaded by the police, who fancic.1 
the danger was equal to suicide. 
Too Late 

So no one climbed. Everybody 
talked and watched, and the lamb pined 
and pined, till its misery grew too great 


oe ; I have a cat that catches stoats.. 
moles, rats, and rabbits. If he catches | 
them near the house he brings them in | 
alive and unhurt, and when he does this ' 
I take them from him and they scamper 
off apparently none the worse. I have | 
known him play with grass snakes. He: 
mi? seldom catches birds. But I have a; 
wire-haired terrier who, on the lawn one | 
day, jumped several fect in the air and | 
caught a jay that was flying low. 


y for the sympathetic Irish folks to bear ; 
We Mother Hen . and then, at thirty-odd yards’ distance, 
wd 2s A.Stockport correspondent writes : fire was. opened with a rifle to end the 
“a One summer one of the mother-hirds poor creature’s sufferings. It was lamed, 


of our tame canaries reared only one of 

a brood, and left off feeding that after 

about a week, and began to build a 

- fresh nest. So we decided to feed it 
ourselves. 

We had a very tame hen sitting on 

four eggs, so we popped the little mite 

e 


but not killed, and so it lay. on its 
perilous edge morc helpless than ever. 
Then, at last, a young man startcd 
the climb from below, reached the ledge, 
put the emaciated sufferer out of its 
misery, and himself descended safely. 
Why what was done at last could not 


in Beside ath ae froable waste keep Harvest Home have been done at first is an unanswcr- 
. e é 3 
arrangement, and allowed us to ee the Sow in the morn thy seed, At eve hold not thy hand ; oe eee aia vio ald AL 
fledgling out to feed’many times a day To doubt and fear give thou no heed ; Broadcast it o’er the land. ingly have taken their holiday in 
sattout. moving: . pestis It stayed any oo Say anes In verdure, beauty, strength, Northern [reland, climbed that cliff, and 
‘oster-mother until two days e tende i : 
tie the te cen y r blade, the stalk, the ear, And the full corn at length. put an end to the slow suffering of that 


JAMES MONTGOMERY tortured animal by rescuing it alive. 
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WHO SHALL RULE |RIDE ON THE CLOUDS 


SKY VISITORS 


TYROL? 


Italy Disappoints Her 
Friends 


CLAIMING AN UNWILLING 
PEOPLE 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The Republic of Austria has won the 
sympathy of all good people by its 
acceptance of the desperate situation 
m which it found itself at the end of 
the war; its behaviour was a good 
example to all the smallcr nations at the 
Peace Conference. The Austrians have 
always been distinguished by good 
manners, and the change of fortune for 
the worse has not altered them. 

That, however, is not the reason why 
many people who know the country are 
feeling a special sympathy with them 
now, Their manners were sure to be 
good, What is felt is that, as regards 
one part of their territory, they have 
been badly treated. 

Tyrol is a little country, not unlike 
Switzerland in its general character, 
which has preserved its spirit of inde- 
pendence and separation while heartily 
jeining the Austrian Empire. 


A Union of Goodwill 


Unlike some other parts of Austria, 
Tyrol has been glad to be Austrian. It 
has accepted the Hapsburg family as its 
monarch by choice, and the Austrian 
rcigning house and Austrian people have 
always admitted willingly the mght of 
the Tyrolese to have their own institu- 
tions. ‘The position has been similar to 
ihe union between Wales and England 
—a union of good-will between a smaller 
and a larger people, with mutual satis- 
faction, notwithstanding considerable 
uifference of race. - 

Now a part of Southern Tyrol that is 
unquestionably Tyrolese in spirit and 
Austrian in sympathy is being wrested 
trom Austria and attached to Italy. The 
vlaim is a part of the Italian plan of 
scizing territory which has turned feeling 
against Italy more than her old admirers 
could ever have conceived possible. 


The Frontier Line 


The British race has been im hearticst 
sympathy with the Italian wish for unity ; 
and a population predominantly Italian 
has been living in the southern valleys 
of Tyrol, where the Austrian government 
was an interloper. 

But that docs not apply mght up to the 
frontier line which the Italians have 
claimed and which the Peace Treaty has 
cranted, There a part of Tyrol that is 
strongly Tyrolese in feeling, German in 
speech, and anti-Italian in sentiment, 
1s being given to Italy. 

Why is this? The reason for giving 
these loyal Tyrolese away is because the 
Italians have determined to have a fron- 
uicr line favourable to defence by them- 
selves and unfavourable to the Austrians. 


Affecting Farewell in Parliament - 


At the very moment when all reason 
for disagreement with Austria might 
very casily have been removed by 
dividing the land between the two 
countries in accordance with the wishes 
ct the people there, the Italians have 
dene to whole valleys of Tyrolese the 
very wrong which Austria did to Italy 
when she had the power. They have 
tried to absorb a reluctant people. 

The farewell of the Tyrolese members 
ef the Austrian Parliament was a most 
atfecting sccne, in which Austrians and 
Tyrolese alike pledged themselves to an 
undying friendship, and hope of re-union. 

Of course the Southern Tyrolese, 
who hate the thought of being Italian 
and are and always have been com- 
pictely loyal to Austria, will appeal to 
the League of Nations for justice. But 
tity are few, and Austria 1s now weak, 
ond Italy is large and ambitious, and it 
is vnpleasant to sce this insistence by 
fuly on claims which call for natural 
rescnbment by her friends, 


TQ PARIS 


Thoughts in an Aeroplane 


WHAT A PRETTY PLAYGROUND 
EARTH IS! 


By Harold Begbie 


The other day I flew to Paris in a 
Handley Page acroplane big enough to 
hold fifteen people. 

As J sat in my wickerwork arm-chair, 
looking out of the little window at my 
Side, two thoughts came to me, which 
have grown stronger and stronger since 
I returned. to earth. 

The first thought was this. 

I was flying through the air, and the 
earth below me was flying through the 
ether. I looked down on the earth, 
which 1s so beautitul and so friendly, 
and realised with a new sense of wonder 
and rapture the miracle of her flight 
through the invisible ether 

Circle of 365 Days 

I thought of all her great mountain 
ranges, many of them thousands of tect 
higher than the Handley Page was 
flying, and of her wide oceans stretching 
for thousands and thousands of miles ; 
and of her vast deserts of sand. and of 
her dense forests, her deep yungies. her 
hills and valleys, her cities and towns, 
her proud buildings and her maltitn- 
dinous civilisations; and [ thought of 
all these things swinging wm a_ terrific 
circle of 305 days round the sun. and 
turning at every second of the night 
and day, round and round. round and 
round, like a boy’s top on the pavements 
of London—and beneath them and 
around them othurgness—nothire but 
invisible ether a 

What is Motion? 

Think. of the flight of this hiigs earth 
through apparent nothingacss 9 fhmk 
of it held in its place simply by a thing 


we call Motion, and sustaine : by some 
mysterious thing we call Ether --cheo igh 
which a little child can pa. oe hand 
without feeling anything 

Well, that is miracle enousir o set us 


thmking tor the rest of our davs, for 
not the greatest man whu ever liveri 


has been able even to conceive how } 


Motion began, nor can the greatest 
scientist understand how there as such a 
thing as direction in movement 

And this was my second thonght 

From the air everything on the eartn 
looks small. A field tulf of sheep looks 
like a lawn covered with slugs. Astreet of 
houses looks likean architect’s cardboard 
model. Trees become shribs — Horses 
become cats. Ships become toys. Lakes 
become puddles. Men become dwarfs. 


If Parliament Met in the Air 

And, as everything becomes small, 
everything becomes — extraordinarily 
pretty and tender. In looking down 
on a strect of houses you cannot believe 
that anyone living there is cruel. It is 
all like a nursery floor spread out with 
Noah’s arks, toy shops, toy houses, and 
toy farms. That anyone living there 
should be brutal, or fierce, or selfish, or 
unkind, seems the very height of im- 
possibility. ‘You say to yourself, what 
a pretty playground it is! How happy 
everybody must be down there | 

And as we roared our way through 
the invisible air, lying above the gentle 
and tender beauty of England, [ thought 
to myself that all Parliaments should 
meet 1n the air, and that all quarrelsome 
people should be taken up im fying 
machines to settle their disputes, because 
when once you get above the earth 
everything unkind seems absurd, and 
every dilficulty about putting hfe right 
becomes quite easy. 


Two Newcomers in the 
Telescopes 


COMETS THAT ADD A MITE TO 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


In the September sky the astronomers, 
peering through their telescopes, cain 
now discern two comets. 

One has been seen before, and is 
called Kop!’s comet, atter the observer 
who found it in r906. It is now going 
away from the Sun, and cannet now 
beceme one of those brilliant apparitions 
which all can see and wonder at. It 
can only be picked’ out as it moves along 
its appointed path, which the astrono- 
mers have mapped in advance, with the 
aid of a good telescope. . 

So also with the second comet, which 
was discovered at Harvard University 
last month, and was afterwards seen 
trom the Nice Observatory, travelling 
rather quickly northward through the 
constellation of Pegasus. That also is 
tar too dim and tiny tor unaided vision ; 
and no astronomer could tell whether it 
would ever become bright enough for the 
eve to see it without a telescope 


Learning From a Comet 


Why, then, do the observatories so 
cagerly watch ter and so assiduously 
tollow the tracks of these small visitors ? 
The reason is that the unobtrusive little 
comet which comes and = goes) with 
nothmg more than a brief obituary 
notice in the papers contributes its mite 
to the sum of human knowledge. 

After it has gone, and all the details 
ot its movements are put together, some 
mathematical astronomer sits down to 
the grim task of calculating what is its 
path through space. Tle finds, after 
many weeks of hard work, whether it 1s 
hkely to return in five or six yeats, or 


swhether its outward journey from the 


Sun will take it to the farthest limits of 
the solar system beyond Neptune, and so 
delay its return. for hundreds of years. 


Stone Fragments of Space 


He tnds whether it 1s a comet which 
belongs to the " family of Jupiter’ ; 
that is to say, to the comets which go 
round Jupiter, compelled to take that 
course by the giant planet’s attraction 
He may also be able to form an opinion 
en that disputed question as to whether 
the camet can have come into the solar 
system from the outer darkness of space. 

When a comet comes near enough to 
show its tail a new set of questions 
anses Roughly. we know what a 
comet ys It is a shoal of fragments 
which have pot yet coalesced into a 
sohd body or been captured so as to 
torm a moon, httle or big. of a planet. 


A 250-Ton Tail 


But, mt may be asked, what would 
happen if a comet hit the Earth?) If at 
were only one five-thousandth part as 
heavy as the Earth it would break the 
Earth to pieces. But a comet is incom- 
parably smaller than that. An astrono- 
mer once said that most comets could be 
packet into a portmanteau. That 1s 
rather an under-estimate, but if the Earth 
were to go charging right through a 
comet’s tail, the utmost weight of tail 
that could fall on our globe would not 
weigh mcre than 250 tong. 

The tail was once thought to be a 
luminous gas, which was blown back by 
the pressure of light from the Sun, as tHe 
comet approached with:n the influence 
of the Sun’s rays beating on it ; but it is 
now believed to consist of extraordinarily 
small particles of matter, which begin to 
glow as they receive a kind of electric 
charge from the Sun. 

These particles are so small that a 
million would not weigh down the balance 
pan of the finest scale ever made. A 
hundred and fifty millions placed close 
together, would not stretch an inch; and 
they are far from being close together. 
In fact the “ atmosphere " of a comet 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


PLATO OF ATHENS AND 
PASTEUR OF FRANCE 


How a Scientist Paid the 
Indemnity to Germany 


A BOY WHO PAINTED DOGS 


Sept. 28. Lours Pasteur died at Paris, 1893 

29. The New River first {lowed into London, 1613 
3. Lord Roberts born at Cawnpore, 1832 
Oct. 1. Sir Edwin Landseer died at London, 1873 
2 Aristotle died at Chalcis, B.C. 322 

3. Thirteen months’ siege of Leyden ended, 1574 
4. St. Francis of Assisi died near Assisi, 1226 


werent, one of the greatest thinkerg 

of Ancient Greece and of the whole 
world, studied thought and science at 
the stage they had reached in his day, 
and classified and expounded the differ- 
ent realms of knowledge, so that more 
than any other man he represents the 
full range of Greek thought. 


Plato’s Brilliant Pupil 

Aristotle became Plato’s pupil in 
Athens, at the age of 18, and con- 
tinued a student, varied by teaching 
oratory and politics, for 20 years, but 
left Athens after Plato’s death. Later, 
he became tutor to Alexander the Great. 

Then he returned to Athens, formed 
the school known as the Lyceum, and 
tanght wisdom in many branches for 
twelve years, but found it advisable to 
withdraw to Asia Minor when Athens 
became unfriendly towards him as one 
associated with Macedon. In Asia Minor 
he died, aged 62. 

The tone of Aristotle’s mind was 
scientific. He tried to base his teachings 
on facts, though he also studied theories, 
that is, ideas. His writings, which come 
to us in fragmentary and confused 
forms, were translated into Arabic, and 
from Arabic into Latin, and for centuries 
were accepted as the high-water mark 
of knowledge. Now they represent an 
carly stage in knowledge. 


Fight Against a Terrible Scourge 
| Paes PASTEUR, the greatest moderna 
French scientist, was born late in 
1822. At first a noted professor, teaching 
chemistry, he became intensely inter- 


ested in the infinitely little things that . 


live chiefly in moistures, such as water, 
wine, and the blood—micro-organisms, 
as they are called, or bacteria. 

At that time France was siffering 
great loss through diseascs affecting the 
vine and its produce, and the silkworm. 
Pasteur’s experiments enabled these 
diseases to be combatted. 

It was said that his discoveries were 
worth to France more than the indem- 
nity imposed by Germany in 1871, which 
was £200,000,000, 

Then he turned to a study of the 
terrible discase of hydrophobia, or 
rabies, caused by the bite of a mad 
animal This disease he warded off in 
many instances by inoculation, and the 
Pasteur Institute was established in 
Paris in 1880 for treating such cases. 
It was attended by people from all over 
the world who had been bitten. 

Pasteur’s studies helped to enrich his 
country, to save mankind from pain, 
and to point the way to new methods 
of discovering how discase spreads, and 
how it may be checked. Personally he 
was a modest and charming man. 


The Lions of Trafalgar Square 
IR EDWIN LANDSFER was the most 
popular English painter in the 
middle years of Victoria’s reign, Fle was 
brought up to be a painter, and ex- 
hibited pictures at the age of 13. 

Before he was 20 he had become well- 
known. He devoted himself almost 
entirely to the painting of animals, 
particularly dogs and deer, the dcer 
being set into a background of landscapo. 
Two of his best dog pictures are ‘‘ High 
Life and Low Life’ and ‘' Dignity and 
Impudence ”—contrasts in dog char- 
acter; and of has deer pictures, “ The 
Monarch of the Glen” and ‘ Children of 


is only one milhon-mullion-million-mull- | the Mist.” Landsecr modelled the much- 


ionth part a3 dense as hy drogen. 


climbed lions in Trafalgar Square. 
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Pied Flycatcher Wheatear 


ATURE’S annua! muracle play is 
once more being produced before 

our eyes in the migration of the birds. 
Over thousands of miles, from north 
to south, and in some instances almost 
from the North Pole to the South, millions 
of birds are flying, the majority finding 
their way with unerring instinct, to 
return along similar routes next spring. 
The migration of the birds is one of 
the great facts of natural history that 
every boy and girl can observe. Not 
only may we see them flying high up in 
flocks, but on any dark and cloudy 
night, when everything on earth is still, 
we can hear them continuously like the 
distant sound of a procession that never 

seems to end. 


What Men Used to Think 


For centuries this movement of the 
birds has been noticed, and so mysterious 
did their disappearance seem that early 
naturalists declared that birds lay torpid 
through the winter at the bottom of 
fakes and rivers, or in the innermost 
recesses of dark caves. ; 

How do the birds find their way over 
such enormous distances as they travel 
—from Scotland to South Africa, or 
from the Shetlands to Australasia ? 
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Garden Warbler Redstart 


That they travel over wide seas and on 
dark nights suggests that it is not by 
looking out for landmarks, as some 
naturalists have thought, that they find 
their way. A glance at the map will 
show that there are certain more or less 
defined routes and destinations for par- 
ticular birds, and year after year and 
generation after generation, generally 
speaking, they keep to these. 


Tremendous Strength of Birds 


Probably they have inherited, in the 
course of ages, a kind of instinct of 
direction, and no doubt the winds assist 
them. Only in recent years, however, 
has the migration of birds been system- 
atically studied, and boy and_ girl 
naturalists could do really valuable work 
if they were to keep records of the 
migrations that they see, with notes of 
the directions and changes of the wind 
at the time. 

In some cases birds have been marked 
with light metal rings fastened round 
their legs, and have thus been identified 
thousands of miles from the places from 
which they sect out. The results of these 
inquiries seem almost incredible, and 
were the facts not well authenticated by 
Many observers, it would seem impos- 


Sedge Warbier Spotted Flycatcher Nightingale 
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sible that they could be true. Tittle 
birds, like the wren and the warblers, 
the nightingale and the martin, seem to 
develop almost supernatural strength 
and cover tremendous stretches of 
country at exceptional speed and at 
very great heights. : 

The map shows that some of the birds 
travel almost half across the world, and 
these mighty journeys are now in full 
swing. The cock birds generally lead 
the way; through possibly being some- 
what stronger on the wing they get 
ahead more rapidly. Nobody can say 
why one particular kind of bird, such as 
the nightingale, goes to Abyssinia, and 
another kind, such as the ring ouscl, 
for cxample, to Persia. 


Why do they Go? 

It used to be thought that they went 
in search of light, but in some cases 
the birds actually fly towards tke 
shorter days. Nor is it altogether a 
question of temperature, for then the 
birds would stop far short of their present 
destinations. After they reach the 
warmth or the coolness, as the case may 
be, they still go on, often for thousands 
of miles, for no apparent reason at all. 

Probably the original migrants saved 
their lives by flying in winter from; cold 
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and scarcity, and in summer from 
scorching, withering sunshine, and. their 
descendants inherited from them the 
instinct to do this, while the birds that 
did not migrate perished and so !eft no 
descendants. Even caged birds that have 
never been out of the country get restless 
when the migration season comes, and 
flutter against the bars of their prisons. 


Birds Wait for the Wind 
Perhaps more wonderful than that the 
birds find their way from England to 
other lands is the fact that later on they 


find their way back to the very nesting 


sites that they left in autumn. Dry. 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, 
carried out an interesting experiment 
to prove this point. He took some 
Gloucestershire swifts, cut two claws 


from their fect, and then liberated them. 


They flew away south, but in the spring 
came back again, and for three succes- 
sive years those marked birds were 
found at their old nests, and one even 
came back for seven years, 

What an important bearing the wind 
has on migration is shown by the fact 
that an adverse wind at this scason will 
often stop the progress of migration for 
several “days, the birds alighting an:] 
waiting)for a (change of wind again. 


ee 
THE WONDER-JOURNEY OF THE BIRDS—WHERE Do THEY GO AND WHY ?. 


- wand they wield. 
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The Real Magicians 


\VAs Tennyson happy in his 
words when he wrote of 
‘the fairy tales of science” ? 
The phrase has the glamour of 
poetry, but does it ring true ? 


A fairy tale is a pleasant frolic 
of fancy in the world of wonder, 
often with truth concealed in the 
heart of the story. It revels in 
surprises and is the. playground 
of magic. But it is the opposite 
of fact,.and Science is fact itself, 
truth, knowledge, the very essence 
ot what actually is. Fairydom 
and science are far as the poles 
asunder, but they come together, 
Inasmuch as there is no end to the 
wonders they reveal. Indeed, as 
a wonder-worker science beggars 
imagination. 


At the heart of fairy-lore is 
magic. And what cannot magic 
do? Well, Life itself, palpitating 
through the universe in myriads 
of forms, and Force, existing 
dormant in material things, but 
capable of acting in myriads of 
Ways, are magic ; and Science is 
our name for finding out all 
about them.’ It is the real magic, 
while fairy lore is a pretty dream 
of the mind playing round it. 

Men of science are the true 
magicians, and knowledge is the 
They have 
been wielding it in the meetings 
of the British Association, and the 
revelations they have been mak- 
ing are so wonderful that they 
may well fire every ambitious 
mind to have a share in the dis- 
coveries which are the glory of 
mankind. 

A splendid ambition is that of 
adding to human knowledge by 
discovering the secrets of Nature 
and Life—almost as splendid as 
feeling the power of goodness ! 
How can it be attained, this 
“pushing the bounds of wider 
vet’? Whoever would make 
his mark in Science must tread 
the path of discovery, working 
out for the world some secret, 
however small, that was hidden 
before he found it. 

Everyone of us should have 
an ambition from the first to add 
something fresh to the sum total 
of knowledge ; we can all try to 
add some scrap of knowledge to 
the accumulation from the ages, 
and it is one of the most exciting 
features of true knowledge that 
no one knows how it may work 
in with other knowledge, and at 
last prove to -be of wondrous 
service to the world. 

So the collector of butterflies, 
the observer of plant growths, 
the handler of a tool who thinks 
how he can make it a better tool, 
and whoever notices and thinks 
of the rules by which Nature 
works out the will of God, may 
one day add something quite new 
to the wonderful, mass of know- 
ledge which is for ever expanding 
the matvellous life ef man. 
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LFROM MY window J 
The History of Yesterday 

HE world moves on, and knowledge 

moves from victory to victory, but 
‘nobody can say that Governments move 
too fast. 

Everybody knows how the Admiralty 
ridiculed the telegraph, and told the 
inventor that they had no need for it. 
Everybody knows how the Post Office 
tried to stop the telephone, and how it 
bungles it so that it is hardly worth 
using even now. But one would have 
thought the Admiralty had learned some- 
thing since it pooh-poohed telegraphs, 
and it is astonishing to be told, as Sir 
Charles Bright has just told us, that the 
Admiralty pooh-poohed aeroplanes. Sir 
Charles has a copy of a letter in which 
the Admiralty told Wilbur Wright that 
aeroplanes would be no use to the 
British Navy. 

Even the Admiralty has learned one 
or two things since then, but how odd 
it is to read the history of vesterday. 


® 


Proverb of the Day 


To those who expect too mitt 
When the bow is bent too far it breaks 


8 ‘< 
Wicked Waste Makes Woeful Want 


HERE was once a time when every / 


member of this Government was 
writing in his capybook: ‘' Wicked: 
Waste Brings Woeeful Want.” Now’they 
see it coming true. 

But is there any real reason why hun- 
dreds of tons of Government hay should 
be rotting in field after field by the sute af 
the Thames for want of @ thatch on the 
stacks ? : 

B 
Poor Old Thing 
HaT is life without a book ? There 
is a tale told of a munition girl who 


was givinga birthday present. Shecould |’ 


not think of anything. Gloves, some- 


‘body suggested. But the friend had 


An umbrella—but the 
A picture—but she had 
“ Then give her a 
“No; 


heaps of gloves. 
girl had two. 
nowhere to put it. 
book,” said the despairing friend. 
she's gat a book.” 2 

Weil, there is hope for anybody who 
has got one book, but we have just come 
upon a woman who has not even one. 
She told a magistrate that she had never 
read anything. 

Magistrate: Never read anything in 
the Bible? No. 

Never read a newspaper? No. 

And you: go from morning to night 
without reading anything ? Yes. 

Weare glad we do not spend much time 
in her company. It is better to have 
read and missed your way by reading 
rubbish than never to have read at all. 


We are sorry for a woman who has not 
It would 
help her much more than a sovereign 


a single book in her head. 


in her pocket. 


| THE EbItor’s TABLE 


@ @_ Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


and endow St. Paul’s School, 
.still flourishes in London, and he left 
‘the: management of it in the hands of | 
ithe Mercers' Company, thereby starting 
‘the better plan of having education | 
‘controlled’ by practical people. 


A Miracle 
IY) Basen are supposed to be things 
for which there is no natural expla- 


nation, but there is a natural explanation 
for everything, for nothing is unnatural 
in the realms of God. The true miracles 
are the amazing achievement of science 
great and small. 


Here is a small one. 
A stableman was working at Windsor 


when a skylight fell, with the ghastly 
result that his nose was cut clean off. 
They hurried him to hospital, where the 
arteries were tied up, and then the 
surgeon asked what had happened to 
‘the nose. 
the stable and found it in the straw, 
and within an hour of the accident the 
nose was replaced, and everything is 
now well again. 


Somebody cycled back to 


Knowledge is power,,and knowledge 


is health, and knowledge is happiness 
_and salvation if we will make it so. 


Our Compliments 
To the Telephone Supervisor at the G.P.O., 
who, on being asked’ to facilitate a very 
urgent call, said that no complaints could 
be considered till the caller had waited half 
an hour. 
& 


The Earliest Friend of Schools 


poe hundred years ago this month 


died John Colet, Dean of St. 


Paul’s, and one of the founders of 


modern English education. 


The son of a wealthy Londoner, he 


became an ardent scholar, and’ helped 
greatly to give English 

education a higher position. 
a friend of Sir Thomas More and Erasmus 
and in religion was a man of generous 
breadth of thought. 


university 
He was 


Through him. 
Erasmus gave a new impetus in this 


country to the study of the classical 
tongues, particularly Greek. 


Colet used his father’s wealth to found 
which 


It is only in recent times that students 


of the past have begun to realise how 


great and fine a part was played by 
John Colet through his fearless, lofty 
character and wise judgment of his 
country’s needs in an age that was only 


just emerging into freedom. 


& 
Put Your Clocks Back 
All clocks should be put back one 
hour at midnight on September 28, 


when Summer Time ends. 


& 
First Things First 
Bee are going for kinema halls when 
we have none for houses; milk 
is going into chocolate while babies 
gasp for it; where are our powers of 
wise government in these doings? Is 
it not time we remembered the old 
motto ‘“ First Things First ?”’ 
8 
A Prayer For The People 
When wilt Thou save the people, 
O God of mercy, when?, — 

Not kings and lords, but nations ; 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 

Their heritage a sunless day: 
God save the people! 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT 


september 27, 1916 


DREAMERS 
By Janet Begbie’ 


On seeing two boys look longingly into 
the River Thames 


hi = saw the great grave ships come ith 
Beside the J.ondon quays. 
To bring the merchants’ treasure trove 
From all the tossing seas. 
“ Now, let’s pretend,” I said to Dick, 
“That you're the trader here, 
With stacks of tusky ivory, 
And gold and silver gear, 


And humming birds that flash like dew, 


And lacquered sword and fan, 

And casks of rum and orange crates 
And coats from bright Japan. 

And you,” I said, “‘ may rest at home - 
And keep the warehouse key ; 

But I will be the captain’s mate 
And serve you on the sea: 

I’d rather see white foreign towns 
Against the bay’s dark blue, 

And coloured turbans on the shore, 
Than be as rich as you. 

I'll see the parrots and the palms, 
The niggers hung with beads ; 

I'll fight my ship against a storm, 
And: do some desperate deeds. 

And while I’m shooting crocodiles 
That drift the stream like logs, 

Or snakes that lie on speckled boughs, 
I, and two faithful dogs, 

Then Jane perhaps wilt marry you, 

Though married now to me.” 


We sighed, and hitched our satchels round, 
And went to school-room tea. 


® 
Tip-Cat 
tr Auckland Geddes says we have 
never constructed anything decent 
in the way of Society. We have con- 
structed decent things in other ways, 
but Society won’t go out of its way to 
look at them. 

® ® ro) 

Foot-notes: Dance music. 

® ® ® 

“ Food,” says the Food Controller, 
“is a world-wide question.” And one 
of consuming interest. 
cc) @ ® 
The real Police Union: A constable’s 
wedding. 
; @ e e. 

A new seam of Rhondda coal-has been 
‘struck. Of course, the miners who 
‘struck it were on: strike. 

cc) ® ® 

The strike that nobody wants: A - 

sunstroke. 


® ® 
. The public 
are silly to pay 
fancy prices, 
Says a paper. 
They are sillier 
than that, for 
they pay 
prices they 
don't fancy. 


PETER PUCK 
WANT3 TO KNOW 


® _@ 
Political 
economy: No 


. Could the tide go out if 
matter how novody untied it P 
much is 
wasted if only you can save your face. 

® ® ® 


A newspaper announees : “ Two Civil 
Servants Removed.” It does not dis- 
close where they found the houses, 

@ 
No Room for Idlers 

pe good people will like that clause 

in the will of Sir Edward Holden, 
the great banker, forbidding that any 
successors shall benefit from the baro- 
netcy unless they are actively engaged 
in some useful work. It is a good condi- 
‘tion that wealth should not be divorced 
‘from work. The world has no room for 
:dlers now whether rich or poor, 


_—— 


September 27, 1919 


WHO REALLY WON | POSTMAN WHO ROSE TO THE TOP 


THE WAR ? 
“| DID,” SAYS SCIENCE 


Marvellous Powers Built Up by 
Our Inventors 


THE CELLULOID WHALE AT SEA 


In his Address as President of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Sir Charles Parsons 
told of some of the wonders achieved 
by scientists with all their thoughts and 
energies bent on winning the war. 

The engine power of single battleships 
before the war had increased from 12,000 
horse- power to 30,000, but it rose during 
the war to 75,000. The speed of battle- 
ships went uv to 25 knots. 

Ine cruisers the horse-power increased 
from 25,000 and the speed to 32 knots. 
Destroyers reached a speed of 39 knots. 

The total horse-power of the world’s 
turbined vessels, war and mercantile, 
has now reached 39,000,000. 


Hstounding Power of Queen 
lizabeth 

The destructive energy used during 
the war has reached proportions the 
mind cannot grasp. At Waterloo 9044 
artillery rounds were fired weighing 
37 tons. But in the !ast attack on the 
Germans by the British troops, 943,837 
artillery rounds were fired, weighing 
18,080 tons, or 100 times the number ot 
rounds fired at Waterloo, with about 500 
times the weight of projectiles. 

In the whole South. African war 2800 
tons were fired in 273,000 artillery 
rounds, In France on the British front, 
during the whole war, nearly 3,500,000 
tons were fired in 170,000,000 rounds, 

The Queen Elizabeth can fire 18 tons 
of shell every minute, the cnergy de- 
veloped being half as much again as the 
power of her propelling machinery, and 
five times as great as that of all the guns 
on the British front in lrance firing 
together, If all her guns were fired at 
one moment the energy she developed 
would be 13,132,000 horse power. 


The Listening Whale 


The use of the ear was enormously 
developed during the war on land and 
sea, An electric apparatus for judging 
the distance of sound located 30,000 
German guns to within 50 yards at 
distances up to four miles. 

Faint sounds coming through the 
earth were magnified by microphones, 
and so enemy mines were detected. 

But perhaps the most wonderful 
listening was done through the water. 
Hearing by sca-lions and whales was 
studied, and it was found that sea- 
lions can judge sounds under, water 
while moving at a speed of six knots. 
Hollow artificial fishes were then made 
of celluloid, varnished canvas, or very 
thin metal ; these were filled with water 
and a hydrophone, and were towed by a 
long linc to Icssen the disturbing sound 
of the vessel. In this way the sound of 
enemy vessels could be heard and 
judged while our towing vessel was 
moving at 14 knots. Thus the artificial 
fish had more than twice the hearing- 
power of the sea-lion. 


Echoes in the Water 


Another hearing method invented 
was judging echoes heard in the air or 
through water. The echoes not only of 
submarines but of rocks and icebergs 
can now be judged, and the distance 
and direction of them can be calculated. 

An explosion under water can be 
heard hundreds of miles away. 

oe can be heard 500 miles away, 
and be told from the land exactly 
where they are when lost in a fog. 

A cable can be laid on the bottom of 
the sea, winding its way through pas- 
Sages flanked by mines, and a ship can 
follow safely over the cable. This was 
a German invention which we copied. 
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At this year’s Trades Union Congress, 
held at Glasgow, the President, Mr. G. H. 
Stuart-Bunning, spoke so frankly, boldly 
and wisely that millions began to ask 
admiringly, Who is he ? 

In the morning, when his speech was 
teported, he stepped forward into the 
front rank of Labour statesmen in the 
estimation of the general public. 

That he should have waited until now 
for such a verdict shows how long is 
the upward road for a man who starts 
at the bottom of the hill. : 

In the Labour world Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning has been known for a quarter 
of a century as an official of the Post- 
man’s Federation, and before that he 
was a postman delivering. letters in 
central London. Now he is President of 


the greatest assemblage of working men 
ever known in the United Kingdom. 
People who look at Labour politics 
from afar, with a sniffing air, are fond | 
of calling officials like Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning paid agitators, but they are no 
more paid agitators than is the leader of 
a party in Parliament or the Prime 
Minister himself. The fact is that the 
experience of such men, in charge of 
large organisations, gives them a keen 
sense of responsibility and wide experi- 
ence. It is the men who have never 
tried what management means who 
burst out into violent extremes. A con- 
siderable proportion of Trade Union 
officials are able statesmen, constantly 
widening the confidence felt in them, 
and of such is the Postman President. 


THE DAYS TH 


Hygiene 


Only stupid people talk of the “good old times.’’ 


as they could be. 


Travel 


The times they mean were as bad 


Our Artist shows here what life was like a hundred years ago 


|DIED IN SAVING HIS PONY 
A Pit Lad Brave and Kind 


The parents of Ernest Barnett may 
well be proud of the silver medal they 
[dave received at Matlock from the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for the brave lad died at the 
age of fourteen through saving his pit 
pony from death. 

The roads in a pit are narrow and low. 
They are like very small railway tunnels. 
If wagons break away from control and 
run down an incline one has to 
squeeze close against the side to let 
them go past. 

Ernest Barnett was caught like that by 
runaway trucks. Thinking more of his 
pony than himself, he dragged it aside 
and saved it, but the wagons caught 
him, and his kindness cost him his life. 
He was carried through the gates of 
death by a splendid impulse, 


GOAT SAVES A LIFE 
When Animals Appeal ta Man 


In moments of great peril many 
animals feel that men are able to protect 
them, and appeal to them for help. In 
doing so they sometimes save haman 
life by giving warning. 

It was so recently in the Isle of Man, 
where a fire broke out on a lonely farm 
while one of the men was sleeping soundly 
in an out-house in which a goat was 
shut up. As the fire came nearer and 
nearcr to the unconscious sleeper the 
goat woke him up by pawing his face. 
It was the animal’s call for help, and both 
goat and man escaped. 

In the same way birds, overcome by 
a greater fear than their distrust of man, 
will seek his company in time of great 
danger. Between two fears they choose 
the less, as we do in such cases, - 


_ BRITISH FAMILY 


OF NATIONS 


GREAT EFFECT OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


Sisters Under the Flag 


REMAKING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


One of the great changes that has 
come about through the war is the 
remaking of the Constitution of the 
British Empire. 

‘The British people stand alone in 
their way of governing themselves and 
the huge Commonwealth united with 
them. Other great nations, as the 
Americans and French, have begun by 
forming a Constitution, writing out the 
plan with great care, and making any 
alteration of it very difficult. 

The British begin with practice. We 
“carry on,’ or, as is sometimes said, 
we “muddle through’; but do not — 
bind ourselves by written Constitutions. 

It has been the same with our laws, 
Many things that we must do, or may 
not do, are written down in laws passed 
by Parliament, but there is much of 
what is called ‘common law,” which 
has come by practice, and remains 
because it has been found good. 


Our Unwritten Constitution 

A good deal of our Constitution has 
grown up in that way, and is not 
exactly defined in writing or print. 
This allows us freedom to act with good 
sense, unhampered by restrictions that 
have become untimely, 

Sometimes we make great changes 
that are wise, and do not even realise we 
are making them; and this has hap- 
pened now. The Constitution of the 
British Commonwealth has been 
changed, and nobody has said anything 
about it till General Smuts explained it 
to the Parliament of South Africa. 

Constitutionally the British Dominions 
were nider the government of the Mother- 
land in two ways. Though each had 
free government, making its own laws, 
those laws might be supervised, and even 
forbidden, by the Home Government— 
though that was never done in practice. 
In foreign affairs Britain, the protector of 
the Colonies if need be, has acted for them. 


Not Daughters, but Sisters 

At the Peace Conference, however, as 
a matter of practice, and without any 
discussion about the change, the 
Colonies have each acted, for themselves 
through their own statesmen. They 
have separately signed the Treaty, and 
their Parliaments are separately sanc- 
tioning, or ratifying, it. And so, in 
foreign affairs, the relationship of Great 
Britain and her Colonies ceases to be 
that of a Mother acting on behalf of her 
Daughters, and it becomes that of an 
elder Sister acting by agreement in 
union with younger Sisters, each of 
whom has equal rights with her. 


It is as if from now onwards the 
Daughters of Britain become the 
Sisters of Britain. 


Strength of Our Foundations 

When the League of Nations meets 
to try to arrange peaceably the affairs 
of the nations with each other, tha 
British Dominions will send their inde- 
pendent representatives, who even may, 
though probably they never will, vote 
against the Motherland. 

So in foreign affairs, as in home 
affairs, each Colony is completely free, 
and is bound only to the Mother Country 
by the ties of kinship and loyalty. 

But it alters the very foundations of 
the British Commonwealth so far as 
those foundations can be said to be laid 
on a written Constitution. Happily 
they are not so laid. If they were they 
would be far more vulnerable than they 
are now. The strength of our founda- 
tions is in the hearts of our people, and 
our British commonsense knows it, and 
quietly prevents, in a practical way, 
whatever might jar that mutual trust. 


| mas 


THE PEACOCK THRONE 


Most Beautiful Seat 
Ever Seen 


CANOPY OF GOLD ON 
PILLARS OF GEMS 


It has been announced that the 
Turkish Government, being on the 
point of bankruptcy, is about to sell 
the famous Peacock Throne for £750,000. 

Now, there are three reasons at least 
against such a sale. In the first place 
the throne was valued at 12 millions 
sterling. In the second place, the 
Turkish Government does not possess 
the throne. In the third place the 
Peacock Throne no longer exists. So 
the sale will not take place. 


It was the most famous throne in 
the world, and belonged to the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi. In 1739 Delhi was 
plundered by the great Persian con- 
queror, Nadir Shah, who captured it 
with riches worth over 70 millions, 

The Turks, we are told, took the 
throne from him in battle and have 
ever since held it. The fact is that he 
fought and crushingly defeated them, 
and the throne remained in his posses- 
sion until he was murdered in his tent, 
in his own tand, by one of his own 
tribesmen. Thereupon his wealth was 
parted among his followers, and the 
tamous throne was broken up, and 
survives only in scattered fragments, of 
which one portion was built into a 
Versian throne, still existing in Teheran. 


Never Brought Happiness 

Probably there never was a_ seat 
more rich and rare than the Peacock 
throne. It was six feet long and four 
wide, based on six massive feet of pure 
gold inlaid with rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds. The throne was reached 
by silver steps, and was surmounted by 
a canopy 0: gold fringed with pearls, 
and supported by twelve pillars rich 
with gems. 

But the chief decorative feature 
consisted of two peacocks, in which the 
expanded tails of the birds were imi- 
tated in lovely work of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and ame- 
thysts, presenting a vision of incom- 
parabie splendour. Between the two 
peacocks was the representation of a 
full-sized parrot, said to have been 
carved from a single emerald. Beside 
the throne were two umbrellas, of which 
the handles, eight feet long, were of 
solid gold and studded with diamonds. 

The throne was perhaps the summit 
of Oriental magnificence and opulent 
display, but it never brought happiness, 
This throne, like all other such treasure 
in the shining East, excited envy in 
the breasts of rival rulers, and led to 
battle and murder and death. There is 
no historical treasure of this sort which 
has not its history written in blood. 


ND 


LADY CAPTAIN OF THE ARABS 

Modern enlightenment has reached 
“the Arabian desert ranger.’” The 
government of the king of the Hedjaz, 
our latest Asiatic ally, has made an 
American lady, Mrs. Anna Fisher, of 
the American Red Cross, a captain, and 
a permanent member of the Arab 
Department of Public. Works. Mrs. 
Fisher has won the admiration and 
confidence of the Arabs by organising 
a large orphanage at Damascus. 


LEARNING BETTER 

The Germans have ceased to hoist 
flags on their public buildings on the 
anniversary of the battle of Sedan, when 
they captured the French Emperor 
Napoleon III. and his army. 

Whatever may be the reason for the 
change, it is a good change. The best 
of reasons would be that they should see 
the meanness of glorying over a fallen foe, 


but it may be that they feel only the 


-@f pretending to triumph after 
Todt all they fought for. 
it os; an 
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-BLACK ANCESTORS 
OF WHITE MEN 


WERE WE ALL BLACK 
ONCE? 


Marvel Inside Our Bodies 


AND HOW IT CHANGES 
THE HUMAN RACE 


A century and a half ago John 
Hunter, the mightiest surgeon of his 
age, astonished and horrified the scholars 
of his era by declaring that all white 
men are descended from black ancestors. 
Today Professor Arthur Keith con- 
fidently informs the British Association 
that he wasright. The skinof mankind 
was originally black. 

If a certain gland in our bodies 
becomes diseased our skins, though we 
are white, become darkened. We 
have of these glands, so far as they 
have been discovered, just enough to 


Yellow White 


fill a watch-pocket, but they play an 
enormously important part in our lives. 

They regulate our growth and shape. 
They determine whether we shall have 
noses broad at the nostrils and flat at 
the base like those of the Negro and 
Mongolian, and lips thick and coarse 
like theirs ; or noses with high bridges 
and lips fine and thin, like-Europeans. 

Disease in a gland may make a child 
a dwarf or a giant, for all giants are 
the product of disease, not of normal 
development. 

Gland-failure pay make us as dark 
as a negro, or as sallow as a Chinaman, 
with hair scanty and lank as that of a 
Tartar; it may entirely alter the build 
and physical character of a man. 


Three Groups of Mankind 
Our bodies contain the remains of 
hosts of organs which have ceased to 
do the work for which they were 


originally intendedS we have im- 
proved, we have grown out of the lowly 
condition in which their use was 


necessary to our health, comfort, and 
existence. And it would seem ‘that the 
glands in our brains and bodies have 
dev eloped, becoming modified and fixed 
in their task of producing results 
different from those they once produced. 
All white men strongly resemble each 
other in general physical characters ; 
all Negro people resemble cach other ; 
all Mongolians resemble each other ; 
bushmen and pygmies resemble both 
Negroes and dwarfs, whose faces are 
fashioned on the line of the bulldog’s. 
Injury to a gland brings about in us 
effects which we find in other races. 


Work of the Glands 


All this was explained by Professor 
Keith in his masterly address to the 
British Association, and the conclusion 
to which he is forced is this—that all men 
are descended from a common stock. 
We were all black-skinned once. White 
men, black men, red men, brown men, 
yellow men, arise from the one tree of 
life, and we have divided into three 
groups, White, Negro, and Mongolian. 

The explanation is that ages ago the 
glands began slowly to change their 
method of working, and so gradually to 
evolve three distinct races of mankind. 
Each type became slowly fixed, so that 
in time, like succeeding to like, there 
came into existence the three types. 

The breakdown of a gland in our 
system, perhaps no bigger than a 
grain of wheat, may cause a reversion 
to primitive type; showing us how nearly 
related we are to black and ycllow. 
The whites are the highest yet, but 
what genius there is in the cultured 
negro, what superb talent the ancient 
race of China has produced ! 


WHERE IS BABY’S 


MILK ? 


Grave Question for the 
Minister of Health 


FIRST NEED OF LIFE 
- WASTED IN LUXURY 


Milk, which used to be threepence or 
fourpence a quart, is to be a shilling a 
quart in November. It is the essential, 
the only possible, proper diet for babies 
up to 12 months old; but even at the 
new price there is danger of a shortage, 
and shortage of milk means starvation 
and death for babies who should be 
citizens of the next generation. 

How does it happen that a shortage 
of milk arises in pastoral districts where 
milk is produced in sufficient quantities 
amply to supply adults and infants ? 
A letter in the Times declares the reason 
to be that ‘ the makers of chocolate 
scour the whole countryside with huge 
lorries and take away most of the milk 
to their factories. He suggests, there- 
fore, that there should be a limitation 
on the out-put of chocolate. 


Robbing Baby 


That seems reasonable and right. 
Chocolate, good enough for any palate, 
can be made without milk. Milk choco- 
late is a comparatively recent improve- 
ment on the old sweetmeat, and when 
we know that every piece consumed 
possibly deprives some baby of its food, 
we ought to be ashamed to eat it. Let 
us leave milk to the babies, and stick to 
plain chocolate. : 

The chocolate makers do not get all 
the milk carried off in the lorries. 
Much of it is used by makers of “ con- 
densed ”’ milk, which is sold in tins ; but 
surely it is the height of folly that milk 
Should be sent from the area of pro- 
duction in its natural form, to be resold 
there after it has been tinned. 

We live in hard times, and only 
commonsense and kindness can relieve 
them. Babies cannot speak for them- 
selves ; we must act for them. 


LOST NIAGARA 
Vanished River of Canada 
CANAL DIGGER’S DISCOVERY 


What seems to have been another 
Niagara Fall has been revealed by the 
men who are digging the great Welland 
Ship Canal, in Canada. I-xcavating 
through 20 feet of solid clay, they came 
upon a smooth rock hed, evidently an 
old watercourse, long since dried up. 

Then came a series of steps, which 
must have been a waterfall, descending 
regularly, ledge by ledge, for a distance 
of 30 feet forward, with a total drop 
of 25 feet. Beyond that the men have 
come upon another fall, but this goes 
sheer down, and the excavations have 
not yet shown how reat the cataract 
originally was. But that it wasa second 
Niagara is believed to be certain. 


Old Days of the Thames 


The evidence goes to point that long, 
long ages ago a mighty river, now 
vanished, connected Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. What changes the carth 
has seen, what travels the rivers have 
known! We see it in our own river 
Thames. Our noble London river was 
once a tributary of the German Rhine. 
and in that day the North Sea was not 
a North Sea, but a valley, through 
which our river ran, with tropical 
animals, lions, tigers, crocodiles, alli- 
gators, and what not sporting on its 
banks and in its waters. 

Perhaps we had our Niagaras in this 
country in those dim and distant days, 
but our land is old; its mountains are 
reduced to hills, its waterfalls and 
cataracts have vanished, ground down 
by wind and rain, and frost and sun, 
into the fine powder which, with 
vegetation, goes to form the fruitful soil 
of our fields and gardens. 
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ELECTRIC SHIP 
WHAT ITS 700 MOTORS DC 


First Battleship Run Entirely 
by Electricity 


TOWN OF 32,000 TONS 


A fatal fire on the newest American 
dreadnought, New Mexico, has called 
attention to this huge vessel, which is 
the first great battleship to be run 
entirely by electricity. . 

She weighs 32,000 tons, and it is said 
she will go faster than any other ship of 
her class when using all her power, and 
will use less fuel than any similar ship 
when cruising at an easy pace. 

Like an ordinary ship, she uses either 
coal or oil to create heat and to make 
steam, and the steam works a turbine 
turning continuously at a rapid rate. Tn 
a British warship this revolving turbine 
is geared up to the propellers which move 
the ship by their action on the water. 


Electrically-Driven Propellers 

But in the electric ship electricity, 
generated by the movement of the stcam 
turbine, passes into electric motors 
which drive the propellers. The New 
Mexico has nine steam boilers, heated 
by burning oil, and the steam made in. 
the boilers works two turbines, or turbo- 
generators, and they work four motors, 
each of which drives a propeller. 

The four motors are all workable from 
any one of the ‘turbo-gencrators if need 
be, and the propellers can be each run 
backward or forward, at varying speeds, 
to suit the steering of the ship. It is 
claimed that control of the motors, by 
increasing, decreasing, or stopping th: 
current of each of them, gives cxcep- 
tional command over the movements 
of the ship, and the use of them all 
together, acting on all the propellers, 
gives greater power. 


36 Kinds of Work 


The generation of electricity on sucn 
a large scale for moving the huge balk 
of the ship leads naturally to a use of 
electric motors for all kinds of work 
that would not necessarily be done by 
electrically-controlled appliances on 
other ships, though the production and 
use of electrical energy 1s universal oa 
modern ships of a good class. 

On the New Mexico the equipment 
employs over 700 motors doing 36 dif- 
ferent kinds of work, besides moving 
the ship. As, for example, steering, 
turning the anchor windlass and cap- 
stan, handling the boat cranes, turning 
the turrets, clevating the guns, hoisting 
ammunition, compressing air for the 
torpedoes, pumping, refrigerating, ven- 
tilating, all forms of telephoning, cook- 
ing and baking, engineering shopwork, 
laundry, and printing. 


HOTEL IN THE AIR 
Beds and Five-Course Dinners 


With a famous chef in the skies 
serving five-course dinners of trout. 


roast lamb, omelettes, souffiés, | and 
other delicacies, the British airship 
opened the new era In air travel 


R 
bee flight from Norfolk to Holland. 
Passengers were provided with beds, 
which were stored out of the way during 
the day. There was a head waiter to 
serve the guests, and, as in the famous 
sister ship R 34, the cooking was done 
by heat from the exhaust pipes of the 
engines. Ten passengers were carried, 
and the object of the voyage was to show 
what could be done by a good passenger 
service of airships to the Continent. 
The passengers were taken from 
Amsterdam to the _ battlefields of 
France, and landed in Paris in the even- 
ing, and were then brought back next 
morning in time to breakfast in Nor- 
folk, and catch an early train to London. 
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JACK SNIPE ARRIVES 
FROM THE NORTH 


Glory of the Tints of Autumn 
THE GARDEN SPIDER & ITS WEB 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The owls are much in evidence just 
now, their screechings and hootings 
being very distracting by night. The 
reason for this is that the parents who 
have taken so much care in rearing their 
young are now turning them out to sluft 
for themsc!ves. 

This is, of course, a provision of 
Nature, for were all the owls to remain 
together in families and colonies, they 
would soon exhaust the local food sup- 
plies, and the race would probably 
perish. ‘This spreading of the birds over 


a wide area is good for man, for the owl 


is a great destroyer of vermin. 


Poets and the Owl 


As to the hooting of the owl we may 
wonder, perhaps, why the pocts usually 
describe this as ‘‘ tu-whit tu-whoo,” for 
no owl ntters such a cry. As a matter 
of fact the old poets were good Nature 
students and recorded faithfully what 
they heard andsaw. ‘The young and the 
female of the brown or tawny owl utters 
a loud cry which sounds like ‘ kewick,’”’ 
and this is answered by the male with 
a “hoo-hoo.’’ The one coming imme- 
diately after the other sounds very 
much like “ tu-whit tu-whoo,” though 
it is not all uttered by one bird. 

. The long straight bill of the snipe dis- 
tinguishes it easily from other marsh 
birds of its size, and the mottled and 
striped plumage is also very distinctive. 
The long bill is used for extracting worms 
from the mud, and very effective it is. 
Just now both the common snipe and 
the Jack snipe are arriving from the 
North to spend the winter with us. 


Biads that Will Perish 

The hedge-sparrow has resumed its 
song, but the ringdove’s note has ceased. 
The martins, which seem even more 
common than the swallows during the 
Summer, have now left us. The few 
that remain will perish in our winter. 

With the coming of October, trout 
are protected from the angler, and we 
may see some fine, specimens in the 
rivers, the non-migratory river trout 
being clearly distinguishable from the 
sea trout. The one has a golden tinge 
with black and vermilion spots, while 
the sca trout is silvery and has orange 
spots as well as black when ir. fr:-sh water. 

Now that the autumn dews are fre- 
quent, the webs of the garden spiders 
are very beautiful objects in the early 
morning aftcr a clear night, but, of 
course, the real interest of a spider’s 
web is the creature that makes it. 


Most Wonderful Trap in the World 


The garden spider is a handsome crea- 
ture, large, with a white cross marked 
on its tawny body. The web, when un- 
damaged, looks beautifully symmetrical, 
but if you examine it closely you will 
find that it is not so. The spokes, or 

: Straight radiating strands, are connected 
by a thread that goes round and round in 
an ever-widening spiral. If yon examine 
the thread under a magnifying glass you 
will see that it has tiny beads of a gummy 
substance upon it, and it is these that 
hold the unfortunate insects that fly 
into the network of the most wonderful 
trap in the world, 

The horse chestnuts and also the 
leaves of the tree are falling, as are the 
pagal leaves. Walnuts are ripe, and 

sloes. Beech and birch leaves are 
turning yellow; and a walk through a 
wood or past a copse at this time reveals 
some wonderful colour effects. 

The Virginia creeper makes the garden 
wall one blaze of glorious red; it 
is one of the most beautiful sights to 
be seen in autumn. Ivy, curiously 
enough, chooses October in which to 
flower, when’so many other plants have 
given up their fruit and usefully finished 
the business of the year. Cc. R. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
TU-WHIT TU-WHOO|WHAT A TRAVELLER SAW FROM A STEAMER |CITY OF FURNACES 


A well-known American naturalist, 
Professor Ulric Dahlgren, tells us of an 
interesting thing he saw one dark night 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

He was watching from a steamer for 
luminous animals, such as_ the’ sea- 
gooseberries, which have a green glow, 
and the pinhead night-lights, which 
give the waters a silvery gleam, when he 
suddenly saw something bigger than 


he expected. He heard the slap of a 
porpoise’s tail, and looking towards 
the sound saw that the animal was 
luminous. It was distinctly seen as a 
swiftly-moving shining body, with a 


It somuch suggested a torpedoas it shot 
past the ship that people drew back from 
the rail and two women screamed. 

As the porpoise has no powcr of 
giving out light, the appearance must 
have been due to the numberless night- 
lights and other luminous animalcules 
which it knocked against as it rushed 
swiftly through the water. We have 
often seen the oars of a fishing boat 
dripping with sparks on a dark summer 
niene and the net glistening with little 
points of light. Even the fishermen’s 
wet hands shone now and then. 

The cause in all these cases was the 
same, the burning of a substance in the 


trail of light behind it for several yards. | living matter of the tiny night-lights. 


A FISH AND A STICK. OF DYNAMITE 


We have received a report of some 
striking experiments made by Dr. A. G. 
Mayer, an American naturalist. 

Half a stick of dynamite was exploded 
within three feet of a small shark 
without producing any apparent injury. 
The same was true of some bony fishes, 
while others were killed instantancously. 

‘Now, those that were killed were 
fishes with a swim-bladder—a curious 
reservoir of gas which lies in most bony 
fishes underneath the backbone like a 
long silvery airship. The explosion 
caused the crushing-in of the gas-filled 
swim-bladder, and this, along with 
mechanica] tearing, killed the fish. 

The young shark, which has no swim- 
bladder, seemed none the worse. The 


same was found to be true of jellyfishes, 
starfishes, and other sea-animals whose 
bodies are permeated with sea-water. 
The explosion sometimes caused tear- 
ing, the pressure affecting different 
parts of the bedy unequally, but if there 
was no Serious tearing, and if there was 
no internal gas-containing cavity, like 
the swim-bladder, the animals did not 
seem much affected. They moved 
away, however ; they did not like it. 
The experiments prove that the 
nervous systems of fishes and backbone- 
less aquatic animals are remarkably 
resistant to sudden explosive shocks, 
which agrees with the view that “' shell 
shock ”’ in man is an affair of the mind 
rather than of the body. , 


THOSE WHO LOOK FOR FRIENDS WILL FIND 


Professor A. S. Pearse gives a lively 
picture of Lake Valencia in Venezuela, 
which possesses 22 islands, receives 22 
rivers, and is 22 leagues in circumference. 

There is a steamer on it, brought from 
France in separate pieces and carried a 
hundred miles over mountains. Round 
the shores are thickets of rushes, stand- 
ing eight to ten feet high, and among 
these are beautiful rails and solemn 
herons, and other water birds. 

Gliding along the margin in a boat, 
Professor Pearse looked out for alligators ; 
but they are difficult to shoot, sub- 
merging themselves on the slightest hint 
of danger, till only the eyes and nostrils 
are secn on the surface. Some of them 


were seven or eight feet long. It was 
found that they fed not only on fishes 
but on frogs and water-snails, and even 
on water-insects. 
The lake is rich in fishes, some of them 
strange. There isa large fierce one 
with teeth like razors in sharpness, able 
to cut the nets to shreds. Several kinds 
of sucker-fish were found, which come 
in from the rivers, and one of the strange 
cat-fishes from the river mouths had long 
sensitive ‘‘ whiskers ’’ nearly as long as 
the body. 

We like this note in Professor Pearse’s 
description : ‘‘ Keep in mind that those 
who travel in strange countries expect- 
ing to make new friends will find them.” 
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NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up and store gotatoes. Draw 
a little earth to the roots of leeks. 
Continue to earth up celery when the 
soil is dry. Take up any onions that 
were not fit last month, and house those 
that are sufficiently dry. 

Pay attention to tying and staking 
plants in the herbaceous border that 
still keep in bloom or have not yet 
flowered, as the strong winds generally 
prevalent are apt to break them down. 
Bulbs of all kinds may be planted when 
the ground is vacant. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY: 


The universe moves to order 
jikeaclock Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at Lonion Bridge, evgr thev 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table of 
sun, modn, and sea, given for Lon- 
don, from Monday, September 29. 


Monday Wednesday Friday 


Sunrise .. 5.572. 60am. 6 4 a.m. 
Sunset .. 5.43p.m. 5.39 p.m. 5.34 p.m. 
Moonrise ..41.32a.m. 41.12 p.m. 2.27 p.m. 
Moonset .. 84 p.m. 9.39 p.m. 11.44 p.m. 
High Tide. 4.38p.m. 5.52 p.m 7.47 p.m. 
Next 
Week's 


Mooa 


@RIDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


MONDAY 
Other Worlds. There are now no plancts 
visible in the evening sky. 


-{ Hours of sun .. 204°7 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
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Le merie Le rateau 


La toupie 


La boite aux lettres est rouge. 
Voici un vase pour votre cheminée. 
La riviére coule dans la vallée. 

Le merle va s’envoler, 

Pierre jouc avec sa toupie. : 
Le ratcau sert 4 faire la moisson. 


TRADUISEZ! 

Un explorateur francais en Afrique 
recut audience d’un roi négre. Ce 
dernier, pénétré de son importance, se 
permit quelques observations désobli- 
geantes envers la patric de son héte. 

Celui-ci, sans rien perdre de sa sérénité, 
allongea un soufflet a l'interpréte, en 
lui disant: - 

“ Traduisez | ” 


LAST MONTH'S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 


London ..ins. 2°37 


Hours of rain.. 37:7 | Torquay .. ,, 2°98 
Wet days 11 | Cardiff... ,, 2-08 
Dry days 20 | Glasgow .. ,, 2-49 
Wanmnest day.. 9th | Fort William,, 5°57 
Coldest day Dublin .. 4, 2°29 
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SHEFFIELD AND ITS FAME 
Home of the World’s Best Steel 


PRIDE AND ENERGY OF 
1000 YEARS 


No great city of England is so much 
libelled as Sheffield. 

Beautiful for situation, gathering 
historical interest from more than a 
thousand years, occupying a quite dis- 
tinct place in the most vital of in- 
dustries—one of the “ key ” industries 
that unlock all the rest—a city with a 
clearly marked character of its own, 
Sheffield is shuddered at by people who 
pass by it in trains, 

Certainly its faring smelting-furnaces 
and great smoking chimneys, its 
smouldering pitbanks, and = sulphur- 
laden atmosphere are grim; but the 
railways run just where the traveller 
can see these drab signs of an industry 
that reaches every corner of the world. 


Hills, Romans, and Rivers 


But climb the hills flanking these 
valleys above the works, and you will 
reach lovely scenery, equally romantic 
whether your sight lingers near or sweeps 
the dark moorland “ edges-” afar. No 
great manufacturing city in the whole 
world has such fine immediate sur- 
roundings as Sheffield. 

And few cities hear echoes from a 
remoter history. Sheffield stands where 
the last Pennine hills begin to sink into 
the flatter Midlands; and across the 
southern face of these hills the hillmen, 
time out of mind, made a line of forts. 
The Romans followed with parallel forts 
lower down. All the hills are haunted 
with such distant memories. 

It was the five rivers and the iron, 
stone. wood, and coal abounding in the 
Don Valley that made Sheffield. Five 
valleys meet within a mile of the site 
of Sheffield Castle, and the stream 4 
each valley had its succession of dams 
and water-wheels for grinding the steel 
knives made from the iron smelted 
near by. So more than 500 years ago 
Shetfield was making knives, scythes, 
sickles, and other cutting things. 


Steel for All 


Most people think Sheffield’s chicf 
production now is cutlery. [t is true 
that the best cutlery is made there still, 
but it is for the manufacture of the’ 
finest qualities of steel that Sheffield 
stands supreme. The commoner and 
cheaper forms of steel are made in larger 
quantities in other countries, but when- 
ever steel is needed for purposes that 
bring it under great strain or heavy 
wear, the world buys it from Sheffield. 

The largest works of the city are busy 
making great guns and armour for the , 
navy, propeller shafts for the giant ships, 
rails, springs for'engines and carriages, 
steel for the engines of aeroplanes and 
bearings of motor-cars, ore-crushing 
machinery, drills for boring, and.all kires 
of tools, and particularly the high-speed 
steel that will cut other forms of sicel 
while it is being worked in the con- 


‘struction of machinery. 


City to Which the World Looks 


The modern fame of the city rests on 
the skill of her experts in the chemistry 
of steel, who can produce it with quali- 
ties adapted to sNit every purpose in 
manufacture. The average man thinks 
of a knife as the characteristic product 
of Sheffield workmanship, but its most 
important product is an ingot of steel. 

Sheffield, with its half-million in- 
habitants, is the largest city in York- 
shire, rich, intensely proud of itself, 
determined to be in the front rank of 
progress in every way, in education and 
enlightenment as well as industry; 
and no city in the British Common- 
wealth has been more energetic in 
reaching its aim of being a place io 
which all the world looks for the 
products-of its skill, 3. D. 
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e @ Author of Martin Crusoe Begins Another Great Story * « 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘ Martin Crusoe” 


CHAPTER 1 
The Model 

The sharp trill of an clectric 
bell cut through the quiet 
warmth of the pleasant sitting- 
room of ‘The Cot,” and Cyril 
Hamer sprang from his chair. 

“It’s Dad, Stella,” he said 
breathlessly. ‘‘He told me 
he'd ring when it was ready.” 

Stella Earle, a slim girl of 


her. You could go from here to 
China without a stop, you could 
visit the lonely Poles, could 
cross the snowy heights of the 
Himalayas, or lay bare the 
secrets of the unknown Bolivian 
swamp forests.” 

His fine face lit up as he spoke, 
and his eyes—which, in spite of 
his forty-eight years, were clear 


and blue as his son’s—glowed }- 


which old Mrs. Vince, their 
housekeeper, had laid for them. 

“ Dad,’’ began Cyril at once, 
“TI wouldn’t go to Mr. Carne if 
I were you.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked the other 
quickly, 

“‘ Because Mr. Carne is as hard 
as nails, and I don’t believe you 
will get your proper share of 
the profits from him.” 

Mr. Hamer’s eyes widened. 

“Surely you don’t want me 
to think that he would not deal 
honestly with me, Cyril 2?” 

‘© Oh, he is straight enough,” 
replied Cyril, with a shrug. “ But 
he’s what they call a business 
man, and that means that he is 
out to get every penny he can.” 

‘That may be so,” said Mr. 
Hamer gravely. “ At the same 
time, since I am in his employ, 
T feel that it is only right that he 
should have first call on my new 
invention. If he will not help 
me to build the full-sized ship, 
then I will go elsewhere.” 


Mr. Hamer shook his head. 
“T am very sorry indeed, Mr. 
Carne, but I cannot sell.”” 

The big man was not accus- 
tomed to opposition. Besides, 
he realised much more clearly 
than he had allowed that this 
model was a startlingly new 
invention. 

“You'll sell or be sorry,’”’ he 
retorted harshly. ‘I should 
advise you to remember that 
you are my servant, and that 
you depend upon me for the very 
bread you eat and the roof that 
shelters you.” 

It was the wrong tone to 
take with a man like Martin 
Hamer. Quiet and gentle as he 
was, he was no coward. 

He threw up his head. “TI 
call that an ungenerous taunt, 
Mr. Carne. You should bear in 
mind that I give you my work 
in return for your money.” 

“T can do without your work 
much more easily than you can 
do without my money,” sneered 
the other. “I can get a dozen 
draughtsmen as good for less 


fon 


Steel King. He and Stella had 
always been tremendous chums, fee 


"but never mind. Once we are 
on our legs old Carne will come 
round quick enough. 
Stella, 
never makc her go back on us.” 


asked quickly. 


afford even his wages. 
and tell him.” 


almost at once the door opened, 
and in came the quaintest-looking 
youth you could see in a day's S 
walk. He was only just five feet 
lugh, and until you had a good 
look at him you would have said Ag 
he was about fourteen. But his | 
queer, wrinkled face was that of 
a man of twenty. He had cyes 
as green as:a Cat’s, a snub nose, a T 
shock of close-cropped, bright- 


Cyril bit his lip. He was very _ 5 
of the pretty niece of tho E 


“ That’s poor luck,” he said, 


As for - 
even her uncle could 


He paused. 
“But what about Tim?” he- - 


Mr. Carne shook his head. 
“He will have to go. I can’t 
Ili ring 


He touched the bell, and 


: : a Cyril did not attempt to argue ; 4 : 

i : with enthusiasm. Sixteen-year- ; : than I am paying you.” red hair, and a wide mouth, with Di 
eae ha agit uae 2 old Cyril found himself gazing a He: Eom his father Mr. aner’s eee flashed, yet | an excellent set of white teeth. ia 
up re eoickl as Cyril himeclf at his father rather than at the] + qi right Dad,” he replied he kept his temper. “In that) As a matter of fact, Tim # 

“Cc os I y cae. ‘| model, and thinking, not for acai Br Detae wou chink case, sir,” he answered quietly, ] M’Keown was about seventeen, aft 
a” nat -come too?” she} the a time, we ane e ght Only premise me one}! sugecst that you should do} but had no notion of the date of e 

BECO. man he was. ‘yril had the ots i - so without loss of time.” is birthday. He had never kept 

“Wait a minute, Stella. I'll | most enormous admiration for thing. Patent your drawings paeetaprete ‘ay ae 


ask him,” answered Cyril. 
Stella looked just the tiniest 
bit a enna but sat down 
again obediently. Cyril gave 
her one little nod, then was out 
of the room and up the stairs 
three steps at a time. On the 


his father. The two had always 
been perfect friends, but since 
the death of Cyril’s mother, 
three years earlier, they had 
drawn even more Closely to- 
gether. 


“ Dad,” broke in the boy, as his 


and specifications before anyone 
else sees the model.” 
Mr. Hamer nodded. 
Cyril, I will do that. 
them to-night. 
CHAPTER 2 
“Chilled Steel ’’ Carne 


“ Yes, 
I will post 


Mortimer Carne glared for a 
moment at the man who had 
dared to beard him. 

“I will!” he said, in a voice 
hoarse with anger. ‘‘ Take your- 
self and your beggarly model off 
at once, and never dare show 
your face in my works again. 


one at all until that ugly acci- 
dent in the a works, when he 
had been taken in half dead 
and doctored back to life by Mr. 
Hamer and his son. 


“Ye was wanting me, sorr?” A 


he said, looking keenly at Mr. 


Hamer. 


upper floor he tapped at a tall, | father ceased talking. “Stella ew : ; +, 9 » | And when you are starving don’t Mr. Hamer cleared his throat. T 
white painted door. is here. May Y bring her up?” aa oe ; oe ee e| come and bee of me—that’s all] « Yes Tim. I—I have some 
“Come in,” answered a deep| “Dot” replied bis father | « Chilled Steel Carne,” and the | ! have to tell ee bad news to give you. I have ; 
voice, and Cyril entered. heartily. ‘She won't under-| ,,me fitted him exactly. He With that he swung round | jost my post in Mr. Carne’s 


Coming out of the dark pas- 
sage into the big loft, the hard 
glare of the electrics was so 
blinding that Cyril stopped 


stand it as you do, but I’m sure 
she will like it.” 

Cyril rushed off, and a minute 
later the door burst opén again. 


was hard as iron, and his voice 
was like himsclf—strong, harsh, 
and rugged. For some five 
minutes he had been examining 


and stamped out of the place. 
The other stood perfectly 

still, listening’to the heavy tread 

descending the stairs. He drew a 


sight. 


works. It’s a very serious loss to 
me, for I have nothing besides 
my pay, and no other position in 
To put it plainly, Tim, I 


short, and stood blinking in} “ Here you are, Stella,” said | the new model minutely, and no long breath. — 4 cannot afford. to pay evén your 

the brilliant light. A big, loosely | Cyril eagerly.‘ You're the | point had escaped his small but “What will Cyril say?” he| wages, and I am afraid you must 

built man with a keen, clever face | second person to see it. Isn’t} sharp grey cyes. murmured, with drawn face. | try to find another place.” b 

step ped forward see ba laugh. it wonderful ? ” “I do not wish to sell it out- | He paused.“ And Stella?” he} ‘Tim stared as if he could not t 
‘Yes, it’s a bit brilliant,| ‘Stella Earle’s big blue eyes] right, Mr. Carne,” replied the added sadly. What about | quite believe his ears. : ¢ 

Cyril—is it not ?—but for onceI | widened as she stood gazing at| inventor. “ My idea was that Stella ?_ It will be cruel to break} “« Me find another place. 18 ' 

have turned on all the lights. | the model. you should let me build the air- | their friendship, yet now that] it?’ Then his face fell visibly. 


It’s worth it, lad—don’t you 
think so?” 
“She’s finished, Dad?” ex- 


“The new airship!’ she 
cried. ‘“‘ Oh, it’s wonderful! It 


ship herself in 
return for a 


our works, in 
share in the 


this has happened Carne will 
never allow Cyril to see her.” 


“Ts it that you're sick of me, 
sorr?”’ 


: : looks like a great fish ready to | profits.” CHAPTER “Don’t be foolish, Tim. No 
claimed Cyril breathlessly. dart away. Let it loose, Mr.| ‘‘ Out of the question |” snap- s one could ask for a better boy. | 
‘Yes. I put the last touch] Hamer. It just wants to fly.” the millionaire. ‘‘ Abso- Burglary It is simply that I cannot pay 


to her not five minutes ago. Now 
tell me what you think of her?” 
Cyril did not answer at once. 
He was staring at the beautiful 
object which hung from a great 
cross beam overhead. It was 
the model of an airship, a long, 
slim, dainty thing gleaming sil- 
very grey in the strong light. 
He drew a long breath. 
“What a beauty!’ ‘he said 
at last. ‘“‘ What perfect stream 
lines! Dad, she doesn’t look as 
if she belonged to earth at all. 
I believe if you opened the 
window, she’d fly clean away.” 
Martin Hamer laughed softly. 
“ That is ust what has struck 
me, Cyril boy. Do you know I 
really believe that 1 have at 
last found the perfect lines fer 
a dirigible. Remember, too, 
that her frame is not aluminium, 
but all steel, that she is far more 
rigid than anything of the kind 
ever yet produced, and that 
she, the full-sized ship which I 
shall build, will stand driving 
through any storm that blows. 
What is more, she can alight on 


Cytil laughed delightedly. 

“Exactly what I said, Dad.” 

Mr. Hamer-smiled indulgently. 
“We shall have to give her 
power before she can fly. Stella, 
I am going to ask your uncle if 
he will Iet me build a big ship 
on these lines. Then you and I 
and Cyril can fly all over the 
world if we want to.” 


“You are going to Mr. Carne, 
Dad?" asked Cyril quickly. 
His -bright face had become 
suddenly grave. 

© Yes, Cyril. I work for him. 
Surely he has first claim ? ”’ 

Cyril did not reply, but turned 
to the girl. 

“Stella, I promised you 
should be back by seven. It’s 
nearly that now. I must take 
you home.” 

“ Back soon, Dad,” he called 
over his shoulder. 


He kept his word, and barely 
twenty minutes later was in the 
loft again, to find his father 
still gazing at the model. 


himself away, and presently the 
two were sitting at the plain 
but excellently cooked meal 


Pitety impossible! I am full up 
with contracts. It would be 
two years before I could spare 
men or space for a job like that. 
Even then as likely as not it will 
prove a failure, as so many 
similar models have proved in 
the past.” 

Martin Hamer flushed slightly. 
“T will stake my reputation 
that this will be no failure, Mr. 
Carne,” he answered quietly. 
“J have spent years upon it. 
The whole idea is absolutely new 
—not only the shape, but also 
the internal tension steel con- 
struction.” e 

“ That is as may be,” said the 
other coldly. ‘‘ But I have had 
more experience than you in 
similar inventions. The model 
has its points, Iwill admit, and 
that is why I will make you an 
offer. I will give you a cheque 
for {500 down for your model 
and all tights.” 

. Mr. Hamer looked distressed. 
“Tam sorry, Mr. Carne—I. am 
very sorry—but I could not ac- 
cept such terms. I do not wish 


“I'll say seven hundred and 
fifty,’ said Carne sharply. “ That 
is my final offer.” 


It was as hard a task as 
Martin Hamer had ever had to 
tell his son how he had lost his 
place in the Ajax Works. The 
worst of it all was that he had no 
private income, and that his 
experiments had run away with 
most of his savings. 

“* So you see, Cyril,” he ended, 
““we must leave the house at 
once, take a cheap cottage, and 
live as quietly as we can for the 
present.” 

But Cyril was not in the least 
dismayed. 

“ Right you are, Dad! But it 
will only be till you get Someonc 
to take on the airship.” 

His father looked at him 
steadily. . 

“ -Youdon't blame me, Cyril?” 

“Blame youl!” cried Cyril. 
“My dear Dad, how could you 
possibly have done anything 
else than what you did do?” 

“But you begged me not to 
go to Carne.” 

. “Oh, I know him a bit better 
than you! You see, I’ve learnt a 


Stella come here any more?” 
“1 am afraid he won't,” 
replied his father sadly. 


your wages.” 

Tim looked straight in Mr. 
Hamer’s face. ; 

“And is it for that I'd be 
laving you?” he demanded. 
“Is it me that would be taking 
another man’s money when ye 
made me ? Sure now, so long a3 

e can give me bite and sup, 
ere I stay, So Iet there be no 
more talk about it.” 

There was more talk, but Mr. 
Hamer was quite unable to 
change Tim’s decision. Suddenly 
a bell tinkled through the house, 
and Tim. hurried off. Cyril 
looked at his father. 

“I knew he ‘wouldn’t go, 
Dad,” he began triumphantly. 

Before anything more could 
be said, the Ga opened. 


“ Misther Kent to sce ye!” 
announced Tim. 


Mr. Hamer started violently. 


“Kent,” he repeated, in a 
voice of extreme astonishment— 
“ Bertram Kent—impossible |” 


The new-comer laughed softly. 


“tnard ground more casily than] _“Supper’s nearly ready, Dad,” | to pait with all rights, and I am lot by being so much with 
f plane, and can be eaichored said the boy. ‘“‘ Come on. anxious to build the full-sized Stella.” His face fell suddenly. sees not a pleasant acon . 
out in the The elder man reluctantly tore | machine at once.” ‘I say, I suppose he won't let Yes, Mr. Hamer,” he said, 


in a curious, purring voice. “ Ber- 
tram IKXent, and no one clse.” 
TO BE CONTINUED | 
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Dr MERRYMAN 


* Rossy, I’m surprised. This 
B note from your teacher says 


A Merry Man 
“J taucn,” a would-be wit once 
cried, 
‘* At everyone that laughs at me.” 
“*Good luck,” a-merry friend re- 


you're the last boy in a class of plied, 
back Airy ifn “ How very merry you must be.”” 
“J don't hs how.” a 8 a CHAPTER 71 
Can You Spell ? How Willard Ran for His Life 


Me It might have been a bigger 


class. know what word these 


O) 
D ehets spell: Ghoughphtheigh- 
tteean ? The word fs potato. Gh 
stands for p, as in hiccough ; ough 
are o as in dough, phth are for t, 
as in phthisis; eigh are for a as in 
neighbour; tte are t, as in gazettc ; 


QO io} Oo 
The Zoo That Never Was 
CW 


Cor out a large square of card- 
board into seven pieces, as 


The Swop 


Sometimes the Swop comes to the | f 4E i 
to ee shown in the second called by the high-sounding name 
To float upon a wave, <0 sketch. All seven pieces | | of Tigertail, looked doubtful. 


And never stops till the wind drops. are used to make each 


It’s really rather brave |! 
8B Qo 5 


you white man ? ”’ he askad. 


Is Your Name Desnts ? ing you ever had in your life if you 
was originally a shortened dont take us to him double quick,” 
form of the Christian name retorted Ladd; and his hand went 


to his pistol pocket. 

Tigertail took the hint. 

“ All right. You come 
way,” he answered sulkily. 


Dionysius, borne by one of your 
forefathers. His companions found 
it easier to call him Dennis, and 
after a time his family and descen- 
dants, including yourself, had it 
for their surname. 


13} QO o 


object, but the pieces must fit closely 
together, and must not overiap. 

Almost any object can be made 
from Sie tangrams Just try 
for yourself. More tangram pic- 
“ The Faney Dress Ball tures will be given from Gas ts 

o this night’s masquerade,” time. 
quotb Dick, fc) ic} B 


bd pleasure I am beckoned, f » 
Acdehink “txonld bee jolly trick |" DADDY,” asked little Jack, 
“‘ where does a snake begin 


To go as Charles: the ee OES 
when be wants to wag his tail?’ 
Tom felt for repartee a-thirst, (0) io) 6] 
And thus to Richard said: ANSWERS TO LAS? WEEK’S PUZZLE 
“You'd better go as Charles the Is Your Name Here? 
First, The names in the puzzle pictures 
For that requires no head.” were Ernest and Carmen 


by enormous live oaks. 


and had a sour, unpicasant smell. 


econd.”” 


shell mounds rose amon 
Here were some roug 


led them to one of these. 


grunted. 


covered the door. 


A Surprise for Jacko 


“That new boy is a regular muff,” declared Jacko—"' warm 
baths, mufflers and goloshes! Coo! I’d have to be dead before 
they made a glass-case mummy of me like that. He wants a 
ducking to make a man of him—my word ] ” he added suddenly, 
* that wouldn’t be half a bad idea,” 

“‘ What ? ”’ cried the boys. 

“To duck him,” replied Jacko. “ We will, too.” 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, they all crept along to 
the new boy’s bed. 

“‘ One—two—three !’” whispered Jacko. 

At the word “ three ” each of the boys grabbed a corner, rollicd 


= S33 pes 


his untrimmed beard. 

a ghost. “ 
“ You, Martin!” he gasped. 

What have they done to you?” 


Mr. Vaile recovercd a little. 


I knew you would find me.” 


that you were dead.” 


Mr. Vaile grimly. 


and Mr. Ladd. But I forgot, you 


there’s no time to tell you now. 
What we've got to do is to gct you 
away from this beastly place just as 
quickly as ever we can.” 
} “I can assure you I am quite 
ready to go,”’ answered his father, 
with the ghost of a smile, 
Martin put his strong young arm 
round his father, and led him out. 


“Here he is!” he announced 
joyfully. “ This is Captain Krieger, 
father, and here is Mr. Y.add. I 
owe a lot to both of them.” 

Martin saw, by their faces, how 
shocked they were at the appear- 
ance of Mr. Vaile. And he himself, 
seeing now in a stronger light the 
wreck of the fine man that his 
father had been only a few months 
ago, felt his blood boil. 

He swung round on Willard. 


“ This is your doing, you black- 
guard!” he said fiercely. 


the sleeping figure over in the blankets, and carried it out, 


“He is a weight!” gasped Jacko, ‘Hang on, boys. 
Here we are! Don’t let go. Dip him in, and then throw him on 
the lawn! ”’ ‘ 

Splash! The boys dropped their burden and stood back, 

The figure sat up. 

“ The Master!” shouted the boys in horror. 

It was the Master, right enough, who for some unknown reason 
had chosen to sleep in the new boy’s bed that night. 

* It was too awful, They took to their heels and fled, 


The Seminoles of the Everglades 
are not like the Indians of the Great 
West. They are a poor and rather 
cowardly lot who live by fishing. 
On Manatee Island there were only 
about twenty all told, and, so far 
from offering any resistance, they 


aad eau stand for o as in beau. crowded round the canoe, begging 
a a for tobacco and cartridges. 
Tangrams Ladd knew how to talk to them. 


Martin stood by, positively shaking 
with anxicty as the Amcrican or- 
dered them toproducethcir prisoner. 


The chief, a long-haired person 
who looked as if he had never 
washed in his life, but who was 


“What you give me if I bring 


“Tl give you the worst hammer-: 


this 


He led the way back from the 
beach by a narrow path overhung: 
Great 
trails of Spanish moss hung from 
the branches, cutting off the light 
so that it was almost dark bencath. 
The ground was wet and swampy, 


They came out into an open space 
where one of those strange old 
the trees. 

huts in 
which the Indians lived. Tigertail 


‘‘ Him white man live here,” he 


Martin dashed forward, and flung 
aside the curtain of skins which 


A man tose from an old packing- 
case. He was dressed in rags. His 
hair was quite white, and so was 
He stood 
staring at Martin, as though he saw 


“ Dad!” cried Martin, grasping 
both his father’s hands. ‘‘ Oh, Dad! 


“ Martin, is it really you? But 


“It’s a miracle I ever did, Dad. 
That blackguard Willard wired me 


“| thought as much,” returned 
“Yet I always 
felt that you would come in search 
of me. It was only that which kept 
me going at all. Where is Willard? ” 


“ Outside with Captain Kneger 


don’t even know who they are, and 


The Children’s Newspaper 


It is Good to be Honest and “Grue » @ 


MARTIN CRUSOE 
A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 
Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


Ladd wisely iiterrupted. 
‘“ We promised not to prosecute, 
sonny,” he remarked mildly. 


taking went, as I remember. But 
see here, there ain't any reason 
why we shouldn’t leave him right 
here where he’s left Mr. Vaile all 
this time 

“ Hi, stop him!” he broke off, 
and sprang forward; for Willard, 
with a sudden howl of terror, had 
turned and bolted out of the glade, 
and Ladd, quick as he was, was not 
quite quick enough to catch him. 

“ After him!” shouted Ladd. 
“He's making for the boat. If he 
reaches it first he'll get away.” 

His words were cut short by a 
scream. There was the sound of 
a heavy fall. 

Ladd and Martin, racing forward, 
almost fell over Willard, who lay 
in the path writhing in agony. 

“Tm_ snake-bit,” he groancd. 
“A rattler got me.” 


CHAPTER 72 
The Confession 


However much you may hate or 
despise a man, you forget all that 


when he is snake-bitten. 


Martin dropped down on his 


knees beside the wretched Willard. 
“ Where ?” he asked quickly. 


“My right leg, just above the 


ankle,” groaned Willard. 


Martin had the trouser leg rolled 
up in a twinkling, and ‘the sock 
Sure enough, there 
were two small punctures about 
They were red 
and angry, and the flesh around the 
marks was already beginning to puff. 

Martin snatched out a handker- 
chief, tied 1t round the Icg just 
above the bite, and, picking up a 
short piece of stick, began twisting 


turned down. 


half an inch apart. 


the bandage as tightly as he could. 

“ That's right, sonny,’ 
Ladd. 
with permanganate in my pocket. 
Wait a jiffy. I’ fix him.” 


As he spoke he took the hypo- 


dermic syringe out of its case, 


then, pushing the point well under 
the skin of Willard’s calf, injected 


a good dose of its contents. 


They carried him into one of the 


the huts, and there he lay ina heap, 
almost insensible. . 


“It’s fright,’” whispered Ladd to 


Martin. “He’s plumb scared. 
I've known chaps to die of iright, 


and it looks to me like this galoot 
was going to do it. Myself, I don’t 
belicve it was a rattler at all, but 
A mocassin's 
bad enough, but not near so had 


just a mocassin. 


as a rattler.” 

It looked as if Ladd was right. 
Willard was so ternfied that he 
made no sort of fight for life. 
collapsed like a pricked bladder. 

Two hours passed. Night had 


fallen, but a big fire blazed outside 


the hut. The party had cooked 
their supper and were eating it 
when Ladd, who had been watching 
Willard, came out. 

“ Say, Martin, I reckon Willard’s 
going. But he’s sensible and 
reckons he wants to make a con- 
fession. He’s told me enough to 
clear your Dad, and I’ve written 
it down. I reckon, if he signs it 
ahd Captain Krieger here witnesses 
it, the job's as good as done.” 

Martin sprang to his fect. 

“If he clears Dad, I'll forgive 
him everything,” he declared. 

‘" And so will I,” said Mr. Vaile. 
“Indeed, I can find it in my heart 
to be sorry for the wretched man. 
This is a terrible way in which to 
die. Go in, Krieger, and witness 
his confession.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


“That was as far as our under- 


said 
“Say, Fve got a syringe 


He 


The Idle Schoolboy - 

Just about the time that the 
French Revolution broke out, 
a little Scotch boy in Fifeshir 
was shocking his father, a min- 
ister of the old schaol, by spenl- 
ing most of his spare time in 
drawing pictures on the nursery 
walls, and scrawling portraits cf 
visitors to the Manse on the 
floors of the roonis. 

The boy has told us himse!f 
that he could draw before he 
could read, and paint before ha 
could spell. A little later 1:3 
used to carry a notebook abort 
with him, and make skctches in 
it of the people he met on th3 
road. His father thought it time 
he gave himsclf to more serious 
pursuits, and at the age of scven 
he was sent to school. There hs 
took little interest in the studi.s 
or the games, and used to amuse 
the boys and girls by drawiny 
pictures of them, which hewou!d 
sell for pieces of pencil, pen-nibs, 
or marbles. ; 

His parents, like most Scottish 
people of that day, had a 
great longing to see their boy 
become a minister, but it was 
clear that this would never Le, 
and when he was fourteen it was 
decided to give him the chance vi 
becoming an artist. 

He was sent to the Academy ia 
Edinburgh, but the sketches he 
took were not considered goc:', 
and he was rejected. Influcac:, 
however, secured admission 19 
the school, and when he was 
eighteen he gaincd a prize cf 
ten guineas in open competitio:. 

He went back to his hom 
in Fifeshire, and painted a 
picture ofa fair near his home, 
which had in it 140 figures, 
portraits of local celcbrities, 
who had been sketched during 
church services when he was a 
boy. The picture was sold for 
{25, and then the artist went 
to London, 

He was introduced to an carl 
and painted a picture for him, 
which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. This picturs 
created quite a sensation, ant 
he received thirty guineas for it. 

He painted many other pic- 
tures of everyday folk, but the 
most famous was one called 
“ The Blind Fiddler.’ It showed 
an old fellow who used to 
wander about his Scottish home, 
and of whom he had made many 
sketches as a boy. 

His father and brothers died, 
and he had a great struggiz 
to support a whole host of 
relations, but he did it like a 
man, Kings disputed for his 
pictures, dukes gave him commis- 
sions, and he 
was elected a 
Royal Academi- 
cian at 26, 
and afterwards 
knighted. 
Hetravelledto 
Constantinople 
and Palestine, 
but on the 
way back died 
on board ship ® te 
and was buried at sea. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he? 
The Shy Girl last week was Charlotte Bron:é 
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The little girl who was nursed 
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Have You Seen 
My Magazine ? 


PAPER 


Che Story of the W orld ‘Goday for the Men and Women of Tomorrow 
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‘HOW FRANCE 
WRONGED A MAN 


| AND HOW SHE HAS 
REDEEMED HERSELF 


Thrilling Story of Alfred 
Dreyfus 


THE TERRIBLE EFFECT OF 
PREJUDICE © 


Three lines in the newspapers recently 
added the last touch to a story which 
twenty years ago convulsed the whole of 
France and held the world breathless. 
‘Yhese were the lines : 

At a prise d’armes at the Invalides, 
Vieut.-Colonel Dreyfus was decorated 
withthe rosette of the Legion of Honour. 

the story is worth retelling, for it 
shows how a great nation, under a waye 
©! excited prejudice, may lose its head 
and commit bitter wrongs, but how, in 
the end, truth wins its way. 


A Terrible Experience 

Alfred Dreyfus was an Alsatian Jew 
who joined the French Army, became a 
captain at thirty, and gained distinction 
wid an appointment on the General 
staff. At 35 he was suddenly arrested, 
tried for selling secrets to Germany, 
‘ound guilty, and publicly degraded, 
epaulettes being torn from his 
houlders in the presence of the army on 
parade before he was transported to the 
terrible Tle du Diable, off the coast of 
French Guiana, a punishment worse 
than death. His ruin seemed complete, 

At that time feeling was running 
strong in France against men of Jewish 
blood, stirred yp by newspapers which 
existed for the purpose, and the public 
were delighted to have a Jew to punish, 


| | . The Honest Colonel 


But the truth was that Dreyfus was 
entirely innocent. His friends knew it, 
and for four years they worked inces- 
santly to secure a fresh trial and release 
him from degrading punishment in a 
tropical convict settlement. But the 
Trench War Office staff resisted all 
uppeals. Many of them were in favour 
ot overturning the Republic, and used 
the prejudice against Jews to win 
popularity and prepare for a revolution. 

Among .them, however, was one 
hanest, clear-sighted soldier, intent on 
nding out the truth, Colonel Picquart, 
ind he examined the papers on which 

the sentence against Dreyfus was bascd, 
and felt certain that rascality had been 
at work, and that the prisoner of Devil's 
isfand was innocent. 


‘Truth Comes Out 


When Picquart made this opinion 
known he was at once givena dangerous 
command in North Africa against the 
Arabs, where he was likely to be killed, 

The French, like all the Latin nations, 
are rather casily excited, but they are 
never stupid, axd they love justice, so 
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They Went Together Through the War 


a 


and went through the Great War together. 


This splendid steed and its rider, Trooper Booth, left the Horse Guards for France in 1914, 


They still stand day by day at the Horse Guards 
in Whitehall, heroes both 2 


they began to inquire further into the 
case. <A brother of Dreyfus accused 
Major Esterhazy, a member of the 
Staff, with forging the tell-tale papers. 
Zola, the novelist, joined the side of 
Dreyfus with such fierce passion that he 
had to flec from the country to escape 
conviction for libel ; and ‘M. Clemenceau, 
the great Premier of France today, made 
a fine stand for justice against prejudice. 
As the truth became clearer, Colonel 
Henry, one of the chiefs of the War 
Office Staff, confessed that he had forged 
the documents which led to the con- 
viction of Dreyfus. 

The only course now open was to 
bring the prisoner back to France, but 
prejudice was not yet defeated. If once 
it possesses ile mind of a nation it is 
not easily uprooted, and so blindly 
determined were the enemies of Dreyfus 
that they made the second trial a painful 
farce, and it was not till Dreyfus had 
again been found guilty that he was 
finally “pardoned” by the French 
President for what he had not donc. 


‘honest defender, Colonel Picquart,’who 


Of course, the case could not end like 
that. Prejudice is swift and -fierce ; 
justice is often slow, but it is sure ; and 
the’ French. are’ logical and sound in the 
end. Again they brought the case 
forward for a third trial. The last 
judgment , was set aside, and Dreyfus 
was declared innocent. 


His honowir was entirely cleared. 
was restored to the army asa major. 


. He 
His 


happily had not been killed in “Africa, 
was made-a- general, and ~ when 
Clemenceau first became Premier he 
made Picquart Minister of War. Dreyfus 

was awarded the Legion of Honour; 
and now he receives a. new proof of 
the trust of France. 
' The whole story is a clear warning 
against the bitter wrong that may be 
done by wild prejudice ; and it points 
out the lasting honour | that crowns 
those who love truth, search for it 
diligently, and serve it loyally. As we 
all help to govern our country it is a 
Icsson to us all. J.D. 
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~ WHAT THE WIRELESS MEN CAN HEAR 


IN A SWARM OF 
LOCUSTS 
Black Hordes Like Clouds 


MYSTERIOUS WORD OF 
COMMAND 


Bya Correspondent in Niger’a 


Here is a graphic description of a flight of 
locusts in a letter recently received from a 
correspondent im Nigeria. 

T had never seen a swarm of locusts, 
and to show you that they are not fre- 
quent IT may mention that this flight is 
the first after about 20 years. 

Natives look upon it as an omen from 
Allah, and they are not sure whether 
itis connected with the death of the Emir 
of -Iano, which occurred recently, or 
has been sent them as a punishment 
by Allah for being Iazy. But all! are 
agreed that it msans famine in the land. 
The wailings and lamentations were 
great. To see men in their long robes 
standing on rocks with their hands up, 
wailing to “ beat the band,” while the 
whole world was darkened by the air 
full of myriads of locusts was really a 
Bible picture come.te life. 

Walking Through a Living Storm 

It happened at four in the afternoon. 
I was having tea and reading a harmless 
story when suddenly it got very dark, 
and J thought my eyesight had become 
queer, “hen I heard a weird and awful 
noise, so I went out to see about it, and 
found a raging blizzard of lucusts, so 
thick that the sun looked like a burnt 
hole in a blanket that swirled round till 
it made you feel giddy. 


They. weré everywhere—as high as 
you could Jook and as far as you could 
sec. ‘Through the mist they made 


against the hills you could see hordes 
and hordes drifting past like clouds, 
sometimes so, thick as to appear black, 
and then thinning out a little, just like 
a bad thunderstorm in the mountains. 

Walking among them as they flew 
they never hit you, but if you stood still 
you became at once quite covered with 
them. They have high-up eyes: and 
wear an expression of continued surprise. 


~ At the Word of Command 
They must have a wonderful generalis- 
simo, because they all sat’ down in 
obedience to some mysterious word of 
command. Directly they sat the light 
went up, and all the rocks turned toa puce 
colour—rocks, trees, grass, everything. 

They stayed all night, and really 
behaved very well. Either they were 
not hungry, or they did not like our 
salad, for though they cut the grass very 
nicely they left the trees ‘still green if 
somewhat pinked. 

They did not’ go very carly next morn- 
ing, apparently because their king was 
not ready to get up; but suddenly the 
word of command must have come, 
and, with a roar the whole world 
buzzed off, and as it rose I felt as if I 
were going down a shaft in a cage. 
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RESERVOIR MYSTERY. 


Three Million Gallons of 
Water Disappears 


STORY OF A CRACK IN A MAIN 


The spells of acute drought through 
which various parts of the country have 
passed this year have led to. scrious 
shortage of water. A notable instance 
is that of Llanelly, where the important 
tm-plate industry owas practically 
brought to a standstill by the seareity. 

Llanelly is a seaport and commands 
the resourees of an ocean it they could 
but be used. Can they 2?) Can sea-water 
- Which in its natural state is not 
suitable for industrial use—be adapted 
to the purposes of manutactures which 
have raised the town from the status 
ofa village to that of a highly important 
industrial centre ? 

The attempt is now being made toem- 
ploy sea-water for steam-raising, and 
there is a possibility, if the project suc- 


ceeds, that) the difficulties expericnced | 


this year may lead to a reveluuenary 
improvement as to the source of supply. 
and make Llanelly and other seaside 
Manifacturing centres Mmdependent of 
rain water for industrial uses. 


Reservoir Runs Dry 

But the strangest thing of the year 
in connection with water shortage has 
happened at Wolverhampton, where, 
although the supply was excellent, a 
ereat reservoir containing three million 
gallons ran dry, and the larger part of 
the busy town was deprived of water, 

The precious fluid reached the reser voir 
and tan profitlessly out of it, threegh 
no structural fault of the reserverr ; 
and as there was no Houding ot the Jand 
through which the water was condne ted 
after leaving the reserveir, the whole 
thing was a mystery. 

The puzzle has been solved, and the 
explanation would do credit to the 
invention of a novelist. | Excavation 
shows that the great main carrying 
water through the centre of the town 
was badly cracked, aHowing the water 
quietly to escape. But there was no 
external evidence of the damage. no 
flooding, no bursting up of the readway 
as generally happens in such a case. 

No; all unsuspected, an old disuscd 
culvert existed below the water main, 
and as the water escaped, so it entered 
this culvert and was quietly drained 
away out of thirsting Wolverhampton. 


A 2000-MILE RAILWAY 


Through Desert Australia by 
Train 


The Government of the Austrahan 
Commonwealth is considering an ufter 
to buill a railway from the south of 
Australia to the north, right across the 
great Australian desert. The distance 
would be 2000 miles, the cost £3,006,c00, 


and the time for laying the line three } 


years. 

Already a railway runs) southward 
round Australia from cast to west, 
connecting Brisbane with Perth, and 
crossing a part of the country once 
regarded as almost impenetrable de-ert. 
From south to north 2 telegraph fine is 
established along the suggested route. 

The ends of the propused railway 
would be Adelaide in the south, and Port 
Darwin in the north. ‘Fhe first adven- 
turers across this desert region perished 
miserably ; one of these days Cie journey 
may be a three-day trip. 


A CLOSE SHAVE 


One of the richest men in America is 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, who was one ot 
Mr. Carnegie’s right-hand men at Pitts- 
burg Steel Works. The other day he 
signed a cheque for ¢800,000, and then 
went out to get a shave, When it was 
over he found he had no money in his 
pocket, and was kept waiting tm a 
friend came in to pay for him. 
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LITTLE GIANTS SEEN IN THE MICROSCOPE 


Discovery in the Greatest Family 
of Living Things Upon the Earth 


HOW GIANTS AND DWARFS GO DOWN IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


BY OUR NATURAL HISTORIAN 


A body of the foremost scientists 
in the world has been sitting down to 
discuss the great atlairs of creatures 
<o small as to be invisible except in 
the microscope, and a pretty fairy 
tale it makes, with every word true. 

Pretozoa, the tiny-teeny things 
that make up the animalcule world, are 
the heroes and hereines of the invest- 
gution -ineredibly minute, — perfeet 
Jittle organivms, consisting ef only 
la single cell, yet lovely in outline, com- 
plex, wendertul in design. They are 
everywhere, in salt water and fresh, 
in tropieal seas, in frigid seas, in the 
water of the wayside pond, in living 
organisms, In dead matter. Ino an 
ounce of certain kinds of sand we may 
find a millienand a half of them, each 
ina ntracle of a shell. 

Spying in a Microscope 

New, Mr. Heren-Allen has been <py- 
Hing on these anterescopie htthe crea- 
tures, and trying experiments with 
them, with astenivhing resuits. They 
i formtheir shells trontmineral matter in 
the water, but he treated them in such 
pa Way that they altered their method 
of pathering thelr material and ex- 
erdised dissretion in their choice, so that 
they produced alas hh: specialised shell. 

Moreover, by changing the composi- 
tien of the Water in whieh they hive, 
he made them alter the character 
of their ergaus, ad he actually found 
that in these sniaHest of smtall diving 
things there is a tendeney on the part 
af some to beeame giants and on the 
part of others to become dwarts ! 


What are we tw say of that: Only 
this- that these discoveries among 


the protezoa eply reveal the great 
harmeny ot hfe in nature. 


Giants Everywhere 
For, as Professor Keith has shown 
us, disease of certain glands in haman 
beings renders men unable ta stap 
| re wing, While disease of other glands 
renders them unable to develop beyend 
the dwarf stage. Kut some years ago 
Professor Deny demonstrated that 
{this wantism and dwarnsm is not 
{peculiar toman. What we see happen 
to @ man er women in our own lite- 
time, happened, he uhinks, to whole 
orders, vf animals in the distant past. 
No ‘matter where we tar. every 
porder of animals has a history of 
fgiants in its pedigree. Preys and 
| salamande tS prew monstrous: the 
‘little coneys of the Psalmist grew as 
hig as sheep: reptiles grew to appal- 
line dimensions, some of them to the 
length of 180 feet. There were giants 
everywhere, though they are all dead 
and gene, save the clephants and 
the whales. 
tis believed that, as certain proto- 
zoaincline to piautism, soitis in every 
order of life at ines. A type of animals 
is mastured by a feadcney to grow. 


Giants of Our Day _ 

The old monsters were victims of 
what is called a surt of momentum, 
as the result of which successive gener- 
ations continued to grow trom age to 
age, until they attained proportions 
far in excess of their usefulness, and so 
died out, leaving the race to the smaller 

iand swifter. There are onty two 


+ 


giants left now-—the whales and_ the 
elephants. and they are vanishing 
slowly before the ternble weapons ot 
puny man. Human giants and human 
dwarfs go dewn in the struggle Jor 
life like the frightful tineceras, a 
mountainous mammal vf old. 

The tendency to grow excessively big 
may still be eperative among animals 
today, but net necessarily influencing 
the bedy as a whole. 

It is thought that this unecon- 
trollable impulse determines the size 


of immense freakish organs with 
which certain animals and birds 
are furnished. The gigantic aad 


grotesque beak and helmet of the 
hornbill are cases in point ; so are the 
amazing, and apparently uscless tusks 
of the babirussa., There, apparently, 
we have organs mi which an over- 
mastering mementum of growth is still 
at work, here and new, and the result 
will ahnest certainly be the extine- 
tion of these birds and animals. | 
Two Make Four & Four Make Eight 
When this great development of 
beak, helmet. and tusks first began 


Fit would undoubtedly serve a useful | 


rr 
I 


purpese, but the gland which secreted 
the thid, checking growth within 
reasenable Hmits, gradually Jost its 
power to set a boundary to develop- 
ment. What happens in the individual | 
life of a want, human or animal, has 
happened over millions ef years to 
whele greups of animals, and every 
such gremp, except the whale and the 
clephunt, has beceme extinct, | 
But how does this line of thought | 
help us in our appreciation of the: 
proteava ¢ 
deney to glantism may, 


inte twe, two become four; and soon, 5 
and zoulogists play with the 


that the protezoa of today are part 
of the substance of the first protozoa 
which divided and became two in the 
very beginning ef things. 


Creatures that Turn into Rocks 

But we must belicve that the giants, 
the unnaturally developed protozoa, 
must eventually die out, and leave the 
way clear for the normal. Smaliiess 
has paid these tiny animals. They 
always have been, and they remain, 
the most numerous things in the whole 
scheme uf life. Their numbers are sv 
vast that their dead bodies and shells, 
turned to fossils, form = part and 
parcel of the crust of the earth; they 
form hills and mountain ranges. 
Every bit of limestone is made up in 
great part of the fossil remains of these 
tiny creatures which once scurried 
through the waters, . =e 

So minute and yet so marvellous, 
these microscopic living entities are 
subject, then, to the same astonishing 
cycles of impulse, tendency, and ab- 
normal development which we find 
among the greatest and most highly- 
organised animals and in the king of 
all animals, man himself. Who would 
not have a microscope and study a 
protozoa ? E. A. B. 


Those that show a ten-. 
and almost : 
certainly will, leave successors, for | 
these little things multiply by division. | 
When they reach maturity one divides i 


idea that 
here. in the protozoa, is immortality—| 
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ICELAND AND ITS 


1000 YEARS 


DISCOVERY OF LARGEST 
CRATER KNOWN 


Splendid People of the Land 
of Ice and Fire | 


HOME’ OF THE VIKINGS 


Civilisation is a thousand years old 
in Teeland, yet the country remains a 
land of perpetual wonder. 

Now two scientists have found there 
what is declared to be the largest 
voleanic erater in the world—-the mouth 
of an old voleano measuring five miles 
long by three miles wide. 

When we realise that that crater was 
made by the earth's internal violence, 
and that the huge opening was made in 
the rocky surface to allow molten lava 
to pour out, the facts are staggering. 

But our knowledge of Iceland teaches 
us to expect unparalleled happenings 
there, for Iceland is the true home of 
volcanoes, }t has over a hundred of 
these fiery mountains, and of these 25 
have been active within the time of man. 


Thousands of Craters 


The fact that old craters are numbered 
by the thousand, and that lava issues 
from hundreds of them, shows how wide- 
spread is the activity of the boiling rock 
which seethes and flows beneath the 
surface. We hear much of Vesuvius 
and Etna, because they threaten great 
centres of population, and because we 
remember that Vesuvius in ry days 
swallowed up Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

But there occurred in the Icelandic 
voleano, Skapta, in 1783, an eruption 
which produced in 25 days more lava 
and voleanic dust than Vesuvius and 
Etna have thrown out in 3000 years. 

The material flung forth from. this 
raging crucible of fire and fury was 
sufficient to form a mountain as great 
as Mont Blane. The mountain's icy 
covering of glaviers was turned to rivers, 
but the bojling lava followed the true 
rivers to their beds, and turned them into 
steam, dried them up, dried up the great 
lake of Skapta, reached. the sea, and nade 
it boil far along the coast, and destroyed 
every living thing in its waters. 

A Boiling Cataract 

The lava flow was in places Goo feet 
wide and Goo feet deep, and, evaporating 
the water of the cataracts, took the place 
ot the banished stream, and became a 
cataract of boiling mineral. 

And yet, in that Jand of ice and fire, 


lof boiling water and steam rising from a 


thousand vents, forming ‘the most 
amazing geysers in the world—in this 
land of terrors a wonderful people live. 


‘They were Vikings, and in this bitter 


cold they built up a splendid civilisation. 
When ail the rest of Europe was wither- 
ing in ignorance, these people created a 
marvellous literature, and it endures till 
now, with no break for a thousand years. 

They cannot master the volcanoes. 
but they master the climate sufficiently 
to enable them to snatch harvests from 
the warmer plains in the short, intense 
summer, to overcome the long winters 
when the daylight lasts but four hours 
out of 24. They plough and sow and 
reap and mow; they raise stock and 
send it to us; they breed magnificent 
ponies, which are the descendants of the 
ponies taken there by the Vikings. 
Columbus knew these people, and 
learned of America from their writings. 


' 
A TERRIER IN A FIX. 

A little terrier belonging to a school- 
girl of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, 
has had a queer experience. 

He went down a badger-hole and was 
caught fast, being imprisoned undcr- 
ground and unable to move eithcr 
forward or backward. The poor dog 
remained in this position without foo: 
or water for four days before he was 
discovered. Photograph on page 12 
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WITNESS 


BEST PROOF KNOWN OF A 
MAN’S IDENTITY 


How a Finger-Print Saved a Life 
NO TWO HANDS ALIKE 


Most people know that when men are 
convicted of serious offences impres- 
sions of their finger-tips are taken by 
the police, and that, should the same 
men be again arrested, they can be 
identified by these finger-prints. 

Until recently this method of identifi- 
cation was confined to criminals, but 
when America entered the war the finger- 
prints of every sailor and soldier she 
sent out were recorded and indexed. The 
impulse thus given to the movement 
creates another and it is now proposed 
to extend the finger-print system 


Bs, 


Will West, burgiar Wiliam west, murderer 
Portraits of two men who could only be 
identified by finger-prints 
throughout the American nation, and 
iv record the finger-prints of all citizens. 
lf this were done, wills and other 
legal documents would be signed with 
nhngers as well as by pen, and there 
could be no disputed signatures or forged 
documents. Rascals” would be pre- 
vented from posing as other people ; 
kidnapped children could be infallibly 
vlentified; and runaways could be 
brought to justice, though hiding far 
irom the scene of their misdoings. 


Will West and William West 


Finger-prints have done wonders in 
bringing men to justice, and a case has 
{itely occurred in which they saved life. 
{wo negroes, each named West—Will 
West and William West—were under 
irrest at the same time. Will was ac- 
cused of burglary, William of murder, 
und William’s photograph and measure- 
ments were declared to represent Will 
West. But when finger-prints came to 
he taken, they were found to be entirely 
different, anc the chance of a grave 
nuscariage of justice was averted. 

What are these wonderful prints ? 
We can see them for ourselves on our 
own hands. They extend from the 
wrist across the palm to the tips of the 
nngers. They are a series of tiny ridges 
and valleys. In the ridges lie small 
cones, or nipples, really the openings to 
the sweat glands; beneath them arc 
dlicate organs of touch. 


No Two Hands Alike 


These are Nature’s provision to enable 
us to grasp things; the ridges to afford 
friction, the sweat glands to moisten the 
hands and make them adhere to the 
object seized. The same kind of ap- 
paratus is visible in the hands of 
monkeys, in the grasping tails of New 
World monkeys, and in the tail of the 
tree-climbing porcupine—ridges for fric- 
tion, tiny sweat glands opening out on 
the ridges to afford tighter grip. 

Now, it happens that the finger- 
prints of human beings and monkeys 
are totally unlike those of any other. 
‘the arrangement of whorls, spirals, loops, 
curves, and rings is peculiar to each 
hand; no two human hands have ever 
been found alike. 

The finger is dipped in ink and pressed 
on paper, and there is the lasting sig- 
nature beyond contradiction. 

It is a wonderful fact, throwing an 
astonishing light on the immense 
advance of man beyond all other 
creatures, for even the plan of lines and 
cones on his handsand fingers is intricate 
and complex beyond all others. 


{and ate huge numbers. 
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Kestrel that Came Back to 
Its Cage 


BUSTARD THAT FOLLOWED 
A LADY LIKE A DOG 


We have these four records of the ways 
of birds on unimpeachable authority. 

Several jackdaws were seen removing 
the eggs and young of sparrows from 
nests built under the eaves of a house. 

A sparrow-hawk was seen in the 
market street of a busy town swooping 
down on a group of sparrows picking 


food on the ground, and carrying one off | 


without even stopping in its flight. 

A captive kestrel got so fond of its 
cage that it used to go out and in. At 
first it came out into the room and got 
its food there, and went back to its 
quarters. After a while the cage was 
taken out of doors and left open. For 
several months the kestrel went out 
during the dav and came back at night. 


Calling a Bird by Name 


A voung little bustard, a bird that 
occasionally visits Britain, was taken 
from the nest in France and reared in 
captivity. It was fed on grasshoppers, 


tame that it was allowed to run freely 
in the garden, where it hunted for in- 
sects. After a while it wandered beyond 
the bounds of the garden, but it would 
come back when called by its name. It 
recognised people both by sight and by 
the sound of their voice. It used to 
follow the lady of the house like a 
dog—an extraordinarily quaint sight. 

This taming of a little bustard is the 
most striking of these four storics, for 
the bird is naturally very shy and dis- 
trustful. It is a famous runner, and 
often secms unwilling to take wing. 
When it rises off the ground it does so 
with a curious rattling noise. Our 
story recalls a verse in the Epistle of 
St. James: ‘ For every kind of beast 
and bird, of creeping animals and crea- 
tures marine, is tameable, and has been 
tamed by mankind.” 


A MOTOR WORKED BY THE WAVES 


An interesting new invention makes 
use of the force of waves to provide 
power, and, in fact, is a wave motor. 

A series of open pipes are placed facing 
the waves, which rush up the pipes and 
drive air and watcr mixed into a rescr- 
voir. The water, aided by the trapped 
and compressed air, drives a specially 
constructed turbine, fitted with a safety 
valve so that excessive pressure cannot 
do any injury. This invention is the 
latest of hundreds of devices by which 
attempts have been made to utilise the 
enormous wave power wasted on every 
coast throughout the world. 


KINEMA SCREEN 100 FEET LONG 


Kinematograph pictures were thrown 
upon a screen higher than an eight-storey 
building at the recent Methodist Cen- 
tenary celebration in Ohio. The size of 
the photographs was roo feet by 75 feet, 
and they were clearly visible 400 feet 
away. The audience on some occasions 
numbered thirty thousand. 


HOTELS FOR ANIMALS 


In High Street, Westminster, Our 
Dumb Friends’ League is running an 
animal’s hospital for the injured. 

It doctors horses, donkeys, monkeys, 
dogs, cats, chickens, birds, and pet mice, 
and takes care of the animals left by 
poor people who are going from home. 

Next door is a home for the animal 
pets of the rich, paid for to be kept in 
luxury and seclusion while their owners 
are out of town. <A correspondent who 
has been visiting both establishments 
thinks that the more democratic and 
less pampered pets are far happier than 
their neighbours, and he is right. The 
most miserable of poor dumb creatures 
is the dog pampered by a silly mistress. 


- 


It became so | 


Explanation of an Old Mystery 


“We have already read how toads live 
in mines and quarries, and guessed how 
they got down there. There is now con- 
clusive evidence on the point from the 
Transvaal, where, in time of drought, 
little bull frogs have been seen to extend 
themselves, and then leap down the 
shaft of a gold mine, 3800 feet. 

By some mystery some reach the 
bottom of the mine uninjured, for they 
have béen found alive in the galleries. 
The supposition is that desire for water 
drives the creatures to their mad leap. 

But that is not the strangest fact. 
Barbel from six inches to a foot long 
have been found in the waters which 
collect in the mine. It is supposed that 
they must have been merely eggs when 
they fell down the shaft. Probably they 
were caught up by a whirlwind from 
shallow water, swept away, and then 
dropped, during a lull, down the shaft. 

Showers of little frogs and fishes are 
often reported during high winds that 
sweep still waters, and the writer has 
seen for himself a large puddle of water 
swept by a blizzard into an open shop. 


The bustard—see Story in next column 


THREE GOLDEN RULES 
Lord Kitchener’s Advice 


} 
It was like looking through an old | 
file of newspapers to come upon a letter } 
in the Times the other day, for it was | 
signed ‘‘ Kitchener of Khartoum.” | 
It was, of course, from the brother of ; 
the famous general, but the sentiment 
of the letter might well have been his 
It was addressed to the men about to 
take up work on the land in British 
East Africa, where the Government is 
offering free farms, and the advice the 
letter gave very much recalls the advice 
Lord Witchener gave his soldiers long 
ago. This is what the new Lord 
Ixitchener says to the men accepting | 
free farms: | 
“Remember that to succeed with] 
small capital a man must work hard, 
live hard, and not drink.” 


PLAYING IN THE STREETS 
It is wonderful to think how 
street accidents there are, considering 


few | 
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NELSON IS SAFE 


Famous Column Stands 
Secure 


HOW IT ROSE SLOWLY IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


The eye plays strange tricks. We 
walk amid the majesty and the beauty 
of our cathedrals without realising that 
some of their walls and pillars are 
dangerously Icaning. Now the Nelson 
monument in Trafalgar Square has 
given the experts a little anxiety. 
Happily, however, an examination has 
revealed that the famous column is safe, 
though there are a few slight cracks in 
the statue itself, which is now being 
washed, as shown on page twelve. 

But it is as well that we should be 
driven to cxamine our monuments. It 
required the Trafalgar centenary to 
reveal the fact that the Nelson column 
then really did need repair. The deadly 
London atmosphere has bitten deeply 
into the stone, and the column needed 
repointirg, while the statue's solitary 
arm was secn to be fractured. Two 
months’ work repaired the mischief, 
and there is no reason now to fear. 

The statue should last long, for it took 
an age to get it into position. Nelson 
had been for 33 years in the crypt of 
St. Paul's before the memorial was 
begun. It took two years to get the 
contract placed, and three years to 


| carry ouf the work. The column and 
| Statue were actually finished in 18,3. 


but the glorious bronze lions by 


| Landseer were not placed in position 


until’ 1867! The slow raising of the 


| great memorial formed the subject of 


sneer and jest for a whole gencration. 


Napoleon’s Metal 
Artistically the statue of Nelson is bad, 
but it cannot be seen from close range, 
so that the defects are not obvious. 
The figure is not all one picce, but built 
up in sections, Nelson is 17 feet high, 


and weighs nearly 18 tons. Ths 
Corinthian column upon which he 


stands is 176 feet high, and based on a 
fine pedestal ot 36 fect. The stone is 
granite from Dartmoor, but the bronze 
reliefs around its base, depicting battle 


; scenes from the life of the conquering 


seaman, are the very stuff of history. 

We can place our hands upon them 
and say, “ Here is something Nelson 
saw and handled,”’ for all the metal is 
from guns captured by him in his 
battles. LEvery bit of metal in these 
reliefs was captured from Napoleon. 

But Landseer’s lions are the artistic 
glory of the whole scheme. They are 
among the finest works of native art 
that we possess, and enough in them- 
selves to ensure immortality for their 
creator, the ‘‘ Shakespeare of the world 
of animals,"’ as he was called. 


THE LARGEST LOCK IN THE WORLD 

Lake Superice and Lake Huron are 
at different levels, necessitating a lock 
between them for the passage of vessels. 
In 1912 a new lock was begun at a cost 
of about £700,000, and this has now . 
been completed. 

It is the largest lock in the world. 
The huge gates span a width of 80 feet, 


| and the foundations of the lock are built 
j into the slid rock floor of the St. Mary’s 


River Falls. Vessels can po up or down 


| from one level to the other, a difterence 


the number of children in the streets. 
Somebody has. been pointing out that 
in West Ham fifty thousand children 
play in the streets. We hope they will 
all have playgrounds some day. \ 


FISH WHICH CHANGE COLOUR 

Photographs in natural colours have 
been obtained of Hawaiian fishes, by 
Professor Longley, who remained under 
water for four or five hours at a time, 
taking submarine photographs. He 
found that the fishes changed their 
colours when they changed their sur- 
roundings, and. he was able to obtain 
colour photographs showing these inter- 
esting variations. 


| of 20 feet, and the building of the lock is 
considered one of the great engineering 
feats of the world. : 


KILLING THE WEEDS 
As no vegetation grew round the Owen’s 
Lake, in California, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company had the water 
analysed, and found that it contained a 
large percentage of chemicals. They 
therefore decided to use it as a weed killer 
to keep their track clear of vegetation. 
Oil cars were filled with the water of 
the lake, which was sprinkled along 
the track with great effect. In a climate 
like that of California weeds are the 

bugbear of railway companics. 
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MOTHER NATUR 
LANTERNS 
Strange Sight in an Old 
Tree 
MYSTERY OF PHOSPHORESCENCE 


"By Our Natural Historian 


Children have set wise men thinking 
and talking. Some of them have found 
at Spaldwick an old tree, which at mght 
gives off a wonderful bluish bright light. 
They have been cutting off pieces, and 
wing them as torches, and taking 
them to light their bedrooms. 

The explanation is simple when we 
say the light is phosphorescence, that 
it is given off by the spores and sub- 
stance of a fungus which attacks 
rotting timber, It is not generally 
known that nearly all substances are to | 
gome extent phosphorescent—that is! 
to say that, receiving light quickly, 
they give it off slowly, for a little while, 
in the dark. 

Certain rubies, after being expo-ed 
to the sun, glow like live coals in the 
dark—for a short period. But this 
phosphorescence of the fungus on the 
tree is permanent, ‘as long as the wood 
is there to feed the parasite, and there 
are heat-and moisture sufficient. How 
it came there we cannot say, but we 
know that it is the product of bacteria, 
which are associated with the decay of 
animal or vegetable substances. 


Magic Lanterns of the Sea 


Gnats, which have made firemen 
s mistake their swarms for outbreaks of 
fire, are often attacked by a phosphores- 
cent glow, and in that case they are 
found to be diseased. But the same sort 
of light arises where there is no disease. 
We find it in earth-worms, in centi- 
pedes, in earwigs ; it is magnificent in 
the glowworm and firefly ; it lights the 
very ocean when the noctiluca are 
stirring on the inshore waves at night, 
or when the tiny deep-sea creatures 
swarm upon the ocean surface. 

And that light is not the product of 
disease, nor is it when  brittle-stars 
gleam in the waters, when jelly fish and 
other stinging medusae light their 
wondrous lamps, nor when deep-sea 
fish, with incredibly refined lenses for 
seeing, kindle their magic lanterns in 
the abyss of the ocean. The sea-pen 
possesses the strange power, and so does 
the deep-sea angler fish, of luring un- 
suspecting fishes towards his great 
gaping mouth. 


Old Bat Mystery 


One writer has told us of a startling 
experience he had when bat-hunting 
in an old hollow tree. Peeping into the 
interior he was terrified to behold what 
seemed a bluc furnace within. The 
whole interior, rotten and covered with 
fungus, was aflame with phosphor- 
escence, The merest touch transferred 


the phosphorescent light to a hand ora 
garment, and it must have lighted up 
the bats, as they flew, with patches of 
fungus adhering to their bodies. 

The time has evidently come to clear 
up avery old mystery. -\ few years ago 
the papers thrilled with tales of 
luminous owls, mysterious birds which | 
flew on shining wings in the midnight 
air. Evidently we have here the ex- 
planation. Owls nest in old rotten 
trees ; they cannot nest in the trunk 
of a tree unless the tree is rotten. 
Fungi& and phosphorescence would be 
there: the birds would get their 
feathers daubed by the fungus, and 
would carry the hght with them to 
puzzle all beholders. ELA. B. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


Gathered by 


the local bus up and down the streets of 


that ancient little city for fifty years. 


About eight thousand inventions were 
sent to the Air Inventions Board during 


the War, but only a few were useful. 


There are eight million 


ships can be found. 
India’s Fight with the Animals. 


tigers, wolves, elephants, hyenas, boars, 
crocodiles$ and other wild animals in India. 


Hamlet. in a Tall Hat. In Japan, Shake- 
speare is now being played with a dis- 
tinctly Japanese setting, the scenes 
being laid in Japan; and on one occa- 
sion recently Hamlet was dressed in a 
modern tail coat and a silk hat. 


‘Aeroplanes that will Fly. German aero- 
planes are now being offered in large 
quantities in Denmark, and the adver- 
tisement in one paper says: ‘‘ It is quite 
possible to fly in them.” 


America’s Long Oi! Pipe. The longest 
pipe line in the world now extends from 
the oilfields of Oklahoma and Kansas 
to the distributing terminus at East 
Chicago, and is 800 miles long and a 
foot in diameter. 


Cattle Stop the Building of Houses. At a 
place in the United States where exten- 
sive building operations were going on, a 
herd of catile drank up 10,000 gallons 
of water, and as this was the only avail- 
able supply, there was not cnough 
water to mix the cement, and building 
had to cease. . 


Stopping the Braying of Mules. It is said 
that the Americans stopped the braying 
of mules during the war by a simple 
practice which prevented them raising 
their tails at certain times. If a mule 
cannot raise its tail it is unable to bray. 


A Long Bus Aide. The buses of the 
London General Omnibus Company run 
over a quarter of a million miles every 
day. This means that every day they 
complete a journey as far as from the 
earth to the moon; and every year the 
journeys equal the distance to the sun. 


Iceland's Water Power. Iceland is fast 
becoming a very important country. 
Its water power is being developed for 
manufactures, and recently large de- 
posits of sulphur and brown coat have 
been found, for which there is a great 
and growing demand. 


Tax on Poles in Japan. Jengland has 
had its poll tax, a tax on each head of 
the population, but Japan has a pole 
tax, levied on every electric pole set up. 
There is now an agitation to get the 
tax abolished, as it is a serious inter- 
ference with the development of the 
light and power industry. 


Ohina’e Lack of Harbours. China has 
over 2000 miles of coast line, but very 
few harbours suitable for trade purposes, 
largely because they lack adequate 
means of communication with the in- 
terior. Shanghai, with a population of 
700,000, is the only port with a natural 
waterway extending far into the interior. 

Japan and the Straphangers. Jondon is 
not the oniy place where straphanging 
in public vehicles is common. They 
have it in Japan, and a Japanese muni- 
cipality, realising that a street car will 
hold more people standing than sit- 
ting, has removed the seats and put in 
more straps. 


Helium for Airships. Helium, 
inflammable gas which is to replace 
hydrogen for airships, is being made in 
increasing quantities. The plant at 
Petrolia, Texas, has now a capacity of 
30,000 cubic feet a day, and the quality 
and quantity of the gas are steadily 
inereasing, 


rh carcases 
waiting to leave New Zealand when 


During 
1917, the last year for which figures are 
available, 2176 persons were killed by 


the non- 


A Man of the Race 
LORD GREY FOR WASHINGTON 


Great Britain needs to be represented 
in the great English-speaking com- 


E'S! NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE| THERE GOES ENGLAND | THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


most complete example of what is best 
in her that can be found in any man. 
She ought to feel ‘‘ This man is our race 
at its best,’ and America ought to be 
able to feel it also. We should feel of 
such a man, when he appears, ‘‘ There 
goes England.” 

The search for the right man has 
been a success, for Viscount Grey, long 
known as Sir Edward Grey, has gone to 
Washington on his country’s behalf. 

For years before he retired from the 
office of Foreign Minigter of Great 
Britain, worn down in health and fear- 
ing the loss of his sight, Viscount Grey 
was unquestionably the leading  in- 
ternational statesman in Europe. 

He it was who cleared our country 
from the guilt of taking any part in 
causing the Great War. He did all that 
could be done to preserve peace. But 
when a war of ambitious greed was forced 


on the world, he stepped across the }. 


tyrant’s path and said, in the name of 
his country, “ No, you don’t!” 

It was that step that saved the 
world. The tyranny that threatened us 
all is now a heap of tumbled crowns. 

Viscount Grey is what Sir Philip 
Sidney was in his day—the choicest 
Englishman. Well born, a scholar, 
entirely devoid of show, preferring 
quietness, he has yet that in himself 


which, when he speaks without emotion, 


affects men who hear with emotion ; 
for it compels them to feel that here is 
a man thoughtful, far-seeing, sincere to 
the core, a truth-seeker and truth- 
speaker, unaffected by bawling catch- 
cries and the selfishness of cliques, 
parties, and classes. And so we are all 
well content to be typified in him. 


GIRL COMPOSER 
150 Musical Pieces at 21 


Recently a new musical composition, 
based on John Keats’ poem, * Lamia,”’ 
was very successfully produced at 
Queen's Hall, J.ondon, and the audience 
called persistently for the composer to 
appear on the platform to receive its 
congratulations. Inresponse tothe call, 
a young lady came forward, and the 
astonished audience cheered the more. 

Miss Dorothy Howell, this highly 
promising musician, was born 21 years 
ago in Birmingham. Ever since she was 
nine years old she has been composing 
music of all kinds, till now her original 

ieces number 150. One striking 
eature of ‘‘ Lamia” was the skill with 
which an elaborate orchestral accom- 
paniment was written, showing a com- 
mand of the resources of all kinds of 
instruments. 

Miss Howell is a brilliant pianist as 
well as a clever composer. Her future 
will be watched with great interest, for, 
though women have been tine instru- 
mentalists and glorious singers, few 
women have been really great composers. 


———— 
THE BOOKING OFFICE 

The Great Western Railway has re- 
cently returned to its practice of bookin 
seats on its long distance trains, and the 
ticket offices have now become booking- 
offices in the true sense of the word. 

Their name dates back to the days of 
stage coaches when would-be passengers 
had to go to the coach office and book 
a place for the journey. With the intro- 
duction of railways the naffte was 
retained, but the office became merely 


ja place in which to sell tickets, 


munity of the United States by the, 


October 4, 19] 


QUEER MILLIONAIRE 
WHO LOVED SCIENCE 


Man Who Gave England the 
Bible 


HOW A GALLEY SLAVE 
BECAME IMMORTAL 
Oct. 5, French Revolution ended by Napoleon, 1793 
6. Tyndale strangled and burned at Vilvorde, 1536 
7. Edgar Allan Poe died at Baltimore, 1849 
8. Elizabeth Cromwell, Oliver's wife, died 1672 
9. Cervantes born in Spain, 1547 
10. Henry Cavendish, English chemis*, born 1731 
11: South African War began, 1899 
Henry Cavendish 
HY CAVENDISH Was one of the 
greatest English experimenters ia 
science at a time when the foundations 
of our present knowledge were being 
ilaid. He was one of the oddest of men. 

A rich uncle made him wealthy, and 
after a solitary life spent in his labora- 
tory he died a millionaire, but with many 
of his discoveries unpublished. It is 
known now that he was close on the 
track of some of the greatest discoveries 
of recent science. 

What he did publish was an analysis 
of the air involving a separation of 
hydrogen, an analysis of water, and a 
calculation of the density of the carth. 

Cavendish laboratory at Cambridge 
University honours his work. So solitary 
was his life that no servant ever saw him. 
He left a note in the halt to say what 
eo must be prepared ;' and he had new 
clothes at fixed periods, / 


William Tyndale 


\ ILLIAM TyNDALE, a Gloucestershire 
preacher, gave us our English Bible. 

In those days people knew the Bible 
stories chiefly from seeing miracle-plays. 
Tyndale thought they should be able 
to read the Bible for themselves. 

But the bishops would not allow 
translations to be made, and when 
Tyndale,;. thanks to the generosity of 
a merchant, Humphry Monmouth, went 
to the Netherlands and there turned 
the Scriptures into English, using 
largely the versions by Luther and 
Erasmus as his guide, his books were . 
burned by order in England, and he him- 
self was strangled and burned near 
Brussels, as he expected to be. 

Of the 15,000 copies of his Bible sent to 
England not one remains complete, but 
his work is preserved for ever in the 
beautiful authorised translation issued 
86 years after the burning of his book. 


Cervantes 


HE most widely read writer of the 

Spanish tongue is Cervantes and 

his best-known book the romance “-Don 
Quixote.” 

When Cervantes was born we do 
not know exactly, but he was baptised 
on October 9, 1547. He was a poor man 
of noble blood. His carly life was spent 
as a soldier, and five years of it as a 
captive in Algeria, under the cruel 
Barbary pirates, who made him a 
galley slave. Only when he had been 
sorely wounded as an adventurous 
warrior did he settle down to write 
poems, plays, novels, and “Don Quixote,” 
which made fun of romantic chivalry. 

Cervantes was a thorough gentleman, 
brave and generous-hearted, but un- 
practical in all his ways—a kind of 
living Don Quixote—and it is just like 
all the rest of his chance doings that the 
book which he regarded as a pleasant 
trifle should hive become immortal. 
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The Sun in October are now 
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SURPRISE IN A CHURCH WHAT AN INVENTOR 
How Evan Meredith Sang SAVED THE NATION 


with Clara Butt Millions from the Paravane 


Wales and the outside «ol The paravane was one of the simplest 
-{and most effective of all the inventions 

Wales have been amused by the story of | oy qe war, the best of all protectors of 
Madame Clara Butt’s call, while a ship against mines. The opposition 
Welsh valley. from }ot the Admiralty had to be overcome 
which Birmingham draws its main water | before it could be used, but in the end 


Cotton —North America, Egypt, India 
The dense tropical forests of the Congo ard 
Amazon basins supply most of the world’s rubber 


trapping are 
which Northern Eur. pes 
is entering on its summer 
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Wild-Life Pictures in the | 
Crowded City 


thankful who toil every 
day in J.ondon are to get out of it! 
With what joy the 
city welcomes 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 
POULTRY RUN 


A New Law of Kindness 


past poultry sent by train 
atten been treated with complete 
terence to the cruelty practised, 
hat mow an Aet has come into operation 
wuld remedy this thoughtlessness. 
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- ffoultry in transit, it is enacted, must 
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Difficulties 

IrE without difficulties would 

not be worth living. It 
would be fit only for the feeble 
and the cowardly. 

A difficulty is an opportunity 
to prove a man's courage, re- 
source, and strength, and a 
courageous, resourceful, strong 
man who has no difficulites to 
overcome is like a batsman with- 
out a bowler. A good batsman 
finds pleasure in difficult balls ; 
a good mathematician — finds 
pleasure in difficult problems. 

Nobody who is worth any- 
thing likes things to be too easy. 
It is not easy to win a goal at 
football or make a century at 
cricket ; it is not easy to paint a 
great picture; it is not easy to 
learn to read Greek; it is not 
easy to learn to play a violin. 
There are difficulties to surmount 
before anything worth doing can ‘ 
be done, and the greater and 
bigger and better a thing is the) 
more difficult it usually is to do it. | 

But a strong man rejoices in: 
his strength, and realises that 


effort with the muscles of the 
arms and legs that makes them 
strong 3 it is exercise with the 
brain that makes the brain clear. 
Itis not easy work that will de- 
velop all the strength God has 
given us. > 

Opposition is the secret of 
vrowth. We need tough things 
to tackle. Even our teeth, as 
dentists tell us, decay unless we 
get tough and hard tood to bite. 
It is casier to realise this in 
physical things than in mental 
things ; we can sce with our 


- eves that a boy who does not 


lav games, and who is a slacker, 
becomes soft and flabby and un- 
manly. But it is exactly the same 
in mental and moral things. 

A bov who shirks mental work, 
and will not fight with his brains, 
soon has no pleasure at allin using 
his brains, and soon, indeed, has 
not much brains to use. A boy 
who tells lies because it is diffh- 
cult to tell the truth, or does 
cowardly things because it Is 
dificult’ to do the brave thing, 
loses all will power and becomes 
a moral weakling ; and a boy 
mentally slack and morally weak 
is even more to be pitied than a 
boy physically feeble. Difficul- 
ties are the salt of life, and salt ts 
even more necessary than sugar. 

Of course, at times there are 
difficulties that the strongest and 
bravest man cannot surmount— 
such difficulties as disease and 
death; but even then we can win 
a great victory by facing defeat in 
« manly and brave spirit. If we 
cannot conquer a difficulty, we 
can at least refuse to let it con- 
quer us. 


| 
the struggle itself is a good thing.|}<. 047 
Even apart from anything | (exc, 
achieved, struggle is a good ||* 
thing; it makes a man. It is{]”, 
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Fleet, the cradle of the 


A Chance for Mr. Fisher 
O* of the little stories told at the 
British Association meetings sug- 
gests a great opportunity for Mr. Fisher, 
the Minister for Education. 

The story is of an eminent statesman, 
who was heard to suggest that an 
electrical deficiency of 98 per cent. 
might be increased fourfold ! 

It reminds us of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who, when he came across 
a row of decimals, wanted to know 
“what those funny little dots were.” 
If there are many such people in 


authority over us, the Board of Educa- 
tion might do much worse than to run 
a little Fourth Standard for M.P’s in 
the dull hours of Parliament. 


Half the labour troubles arise because masters 
and workmen will not come nearer together 


Why Not Sit at the Small Table ? 


@ 
Hats 
A\ T.oxpos draper has dropped into 
- poctry, and advertises : 

After the holiday 
Life's very flat ; 
Break the monotony, 
Buy a new hat! 

Our advice is to wait till hats are 
cheaper and in the meantime to go on 
wearing the old ones. 
® 
Confort on the Railways 
W t hope the Government, which is not 

managing the railways very well, 
will accept the idea of the Dean of 
Durham, The smokers of late years 
have taken full possession of the trains, 
in spite of the law, and it is difficult to 
tind non-smoking carriages now. 

The Government allows three car- 
riages in four to be used for smoking, 
and it does nothing to stop the smoker 
when be takes the fourth as well. The 
result is that those who object to smok- 
ing are made to seem discourteous, or 
else to endure unpleasantness in the 
interest of a selfish smoker. If smokers 
were always gentlemen—or ladies !— 
the matter would not arise, but it seems 
difficult for smokers to realise that 
smoking may be a nuisance to others. 

What the Dean of Durham suggests is 
that it would make travelling much more 
pleasant if, instead of labelling carriages 
SMOKING, those carriages were unlabelled, 
and the others labelled Nox-SmMoxKINa. 

It is a simple way out of a constant 
difficulty. The pity is that a decline 
in manners should make it necessary at 
all, but that is the way of the world. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


journalism of the world 


Doing Without 
ONSCRIPTION wiil die hard, but it 
will go with militarism and all 
other foul things. That is a clever 
saying of General Sir Archibald Hunter, 
pointing out that two countries are to 
do without conscription straight away : 
Germany because she is not allowed 
to have it, and Britain because she will 
not have it, 
& 


Fear Not, Little Islarids 
From the Bible 


EEP silence before Me, O islands ; 
and let the people renew their 
strength. 


Behold, all they that were incensed 
against thee shall be ashamed and 
confounded ; they shall be as nothing ; 
they that strive with thee shall perish. 


Remember ye not the former things, 
neither consider the things of old. 
Behold | will do a new thing; now 
it shall spring forth. 

Awake, awake,-put on strength ; 
awake as in the ancient days, in the 
generations of old. Fear not, for 
thou shalt not be ashamed; neither 
be thou confounded, for thou shalt not 
be put to shame. Ye shall go out 
with joy, and be led forth with peace : 
the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth into singing. and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands. 


Violence shall no mare be heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction in 
thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy 
walls Salvation and thy gates Praise. 

Thy sun shall no more go down, for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended. Thy people shall 
inherit the land for ever. 


Listen, O isles, unto Me; and 
harken, ye people, from afar. 
& 
Tip-Cat- 
1R THOMAS Lipton thinks that “ hav- 
ing conquered the globe, we must 
come down to earth.”’ Apparently our 


conquest of the globe was merely a star 
turn, 


® C) ® 
A pit without any miners: Arm-pit. 
® ® ® 


“The world is on the operating 
table,” says President Wilson; and he 
might have added that with so many 
doctors cutting it up it will be hicky 
if it ever gets off again. 

® ® > | 

What did the hose-pipe ? Little drops 

of water, 
® ® 

Sir Auckland 

Geddes denies that 


the  Profiteering 
Bil is “‘a rush 


measure.” Yet it 
is commonly talked 
is of asa broken reed. 
® ® 
The middle 
classes, SayS some- 
body, are between 
the millstones. 
can't 
believe they are 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If the Miners Drivethe Pit Then we 
Ponies Down the Shafts 


anxious that things should take a turn. 


© o iC] 


M.P.’s are going to use the kinema 
for propaganda. There are so many of 
their doings they would like to screen. 
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£1000 
FOR BRIGHT BOYS & GIRLS 


47 Children Helped Up the 
Ladder 


WHAT THE CHILDREN'S NEWS. 
PAPER FUND IS DOING 


Our readers will wish to know what has 
been done with the £1000 promised to 
help bright children whose parents find 
the cost of carrying on their education 
beyond their means, 

A large number of applications have 
been received from every part of the 
United Kingdam, and continue to come 
in each week. It is clear that some 
assistance of this kind was greatly 
necded, and that the help we have given 
has enabled education that would have 
bezn lost to be obtained by children 
who show distinct promise, 


The Total Grants 


All who have applied have been 
answered, and the grants made have been 
forwarded. Those grants have helped 
47 candidates, 20 boys and 27 girls, 
attending 46 schools. 

The amounts distributed, or for which 
we have accepted responsibility in 
the future, total £038 8s. od., leaving 
£63 118. 6d. reserved. 

As the needs which make these grants 
desirable have been made known to us 
in confidence, we do not think it would 
be kind or wise to publish the names 
of the recipients, though some of them 
feel obvious pride in their success. 


Points of Interest 

Some points of interest arising from 
the scheme may be noted, 

A large majority of the applications 
were reasonable in apne and appreciated 
our aims thoughtfully. 

Some, however, did not realise that the 
object was educational and not philan- 
thropic only, while others made un- 
reasonable claims. Some boldly claimed 
£200 out of the £1000 available, and an 
aggregate of £100 was not an unusual 
suggestion. Such applicants clearly had 
hot in the least appreciated the general 
usefulness of the scheme. ‘ 

Requests for fees, and for travelling 
expenses to country schools, often did 
not name the actual amounts. 

A number of candidates put forward 
were obviously too young to enter 
secondary schools. 


Town and Country 
One general difficulty was that appli- 
cations from rural areas showed clearly 
the public neglect of education in some of - 


The towns have arrangements by which 
the promising child is helped to make 
good its promise, but that is less usual 
1in country districts. We were asked, 
in consequence, to do what the public 
spirit of such districts had neglected to 
do. In these instances the thought of 
what was good for the child prevailed ; 
but it is not pleasant to subsidise the 
scandal of public neglect. 

The most pleasing features of the cor- 
respondence respecting the scheme. were 
the evidences it gave of the earnest 
desire of parents, particularly mothers— 
nearly always widows—to secure the 
best education possible for their children; 
and the fine spirit of the teachers to- 
wards their scholars. A successful appli- 
cation by a teacher often meant the 
loss of a bright scholar to the school, but 
the advantage to the child outweighed 
all such considerations, and teachers 
generally have shown a cordial interest 
in their pupils, and a willingness to co- 

operate with us in giving practical help. 


those areas compared with the cities. © 
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EARS OF A WIRELESS | 
MAN 


CAN HE PICK UP THE 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS? 


Wonderful Beam in Space 
PICTURES SENT BY WIRELESS 


By Our Marcon! House Correspondent 


The new discovery of trecs as wireless 
listeners shows how Dame Nature over- 
hears us; now we can return the 
compliment by listening to Dame 
Nature’s own messages. 

There are some sounds which the 
human ear cannot grasp. Sound is 
vibration, and if the vibration is slow 
or rapid beyond certain limits, our ears, 
which work over only a limited range, 
are unaffected. 

Some bats and beetles, for instance. 
give out noises which are beyond our 
range; and it is possible to make a 
whistle with a note so high that only 
certain animals can hear it. Yet wireless 
men know of a way to make such sounds 
audible, and they do it every day ata 
modern wireless station. It is quite 
casy. All one has to do is to mix the 
very fast vibrations with some slower 
artificial ones; the mixture is then 
neither too low nor too high, and can 
be easily heard, . 

By applying this method to Nature’s 
voices it should be possible to hear a 
thousand unsuspected songs from our 
tiny fellow-creatures, and perhaps even 
to bring “the language of flowers ”’ 
Within the realm of fact; who knows 2 

We must wait, however, until the 
matter is investigated. 


Photographs Sent by Wireless 

Tt is not hard to understand how 
Wireless messages are sent, because we 
know that all we have to de is to pro- 
duce sounds in a telephone correspond- 
ing to the well-known Morse Code : 
but the idea of sending a photograph 
through space is more difficult to com- 


prehend. Scientists, however, turn all 
seeming = impossibilities into accom- 


plished facts, and before very long it 
Will be possible to take a photograph in 
Iengland at, say, ten a.m., and publish 
it in the evening edition of a South 
African newspaper, 

Mr. Marcus J. Martin, who has been 
working steadily at the problem for 
some years, has already succeeded in 
reproducing very fair Wireless photo- 
graphs, and it only remains to perfect 
the process and overcome the technical 
difficulties which arise when the dis- 
tance of transmission is increased. ° 


Wireless Way-Finder in the Sky 


Thanks to the invention of the wireless 
direction-finder, navigation is no longer 
so dependent on observations of celestial 
bodies, but a further aid will in future be 
at the service of the airman. 


It was originally proposed to erect a 
system of illuminated signposts, dis- 
tinguishable from cach other, by means 
of which it should be possible for an 
aviator to find ont over what part of the 
country his machine is flying. Now, 
however, the Marconi Company have 
produced a special transmitter which is 
able to throw into space a beam of 
wireless, just as a searchlight throws a 
beam of light. This beam can be spread 
over an area of any desired size, 
and can even be concentrated over a 
small spot. 

Up till uow wireless transmission lis 
generally been spread over a circle with 
the transmitter as its centre, which was 
useful for distress calls, but was a 
nuisance in several other ways. This 
new invention is a great improvement, 
fraught with wonderful possibilities. 


Consulting a Doctor Across Space 

A doctor on an American transport 
in mid-ocean recently prescribed for a 
paticnt on another ship by wireless. The 
two transports were 15 iniles apart and 
500 miles from the nearest land, and a 
consultation was held by wireless be- 
tween six doctors on the two ships. — | 


The Children’s Newspaper 


BURNING FISHES TO DRIVE A TRAIN 


Strange uses are found for familiar ; America, where it is caught, know what 


things in Russia, where war has reduced 
all industry to chaos. ; 

As the mines have ceased to be 
properly worked there is a great shortage 
of fuel, and in order to make good the 
deficit, and keep the line working, the 
officials of a railway in Turkestan have 
been burning fish in the locomotives. 

Fishermen of the Aral Sea have been 
made to supply the uncommon fuel in 
thousands of tons, and the fish, when 
dried, burns readily and drives trains, 

The usefulness of fish as fue) arises 
from the fact that their bodies arc 
heavily charged with fat. There is one 
species, closely allied to our British 
smelt, called the candlefish, which is so 
fat that it cannot be cooked; under 
the cftect of heat it simply turns to oil. 
But the natives of the Pacific coast of 


to do with the candlefish. They dry it, 
set it upright in a vessel, and use it as a 
candle. The same thing can be done 
with a Brazil nut when it has been 
peeled. 
have been the first illuminants used. 
So rich in this direction are the fishes 
the skuas cat that the parents feed the 
young birds entirely on oil, which they 
pump from their crops down the throats 
of the hungry youngsters. Whoever 
would dream that these crucl but mag- 
nificent creatures of the winds and 


waves are broyght to princely power on 


a dict of pure oil ? 

They retain their oiliness always, and 
Sir Francis Galton found that fishermen 
in the far Scottish isles dry their birds, 
cram a wick down their throats, and 
usc them most successfully as lamps, 


SHOWERS OF BLESSINGS 


RX 
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There was a herring shower not long ago 


ee 


Poter Puok wants showers of chocolatcs 
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A shower of penknives, marbles, and tops 


“DS guage 


‘And a shower of apples and plums 


ed 
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Peter Puck has been reading of showers of fishes and showers of frogs, 
and he would like somebody to arrange for other kinds cf showers 


THE SPOKES OF THE CARROT’S UMBRELLA 


The flowers of the common carrot in 
the garden and of the wild carrot by 
the wayside are arranged in a beautiful 
radiating umbrella, or umbel, at the top 
of the stalk. In late summer, when the 
fruits are formed, the spokes of the 
umbrella are all bent ontwards, a little 
like those of an umbrella blown inside 
out. ‘This is seen in very dry weather. 

Somctimes, however, the same spokes 
of the umbrella are all turned inwards, 
like a half-closed hand, and this occurs 
in very damp weather, The flower-stalks, 
or spokes, even when practically dead, 
are able to move, and their movements 
have really something to do with the 
amount of moisture in the plant. 

It is not that the carrot is forctelling 
the weather; what we see is the result 
of the condition of the flower-stalks as 
regards the amount of water in them. 

Tf we cut off a fruited umbel of the 
carrot and stick its stalk into water, 


the spokes all bend in, forming a soit of 
closed basket. If the water dries up and 
the air in the room is dry, we may see 
the unfolding of the same spokes. © The 
movement is due to the fact that certain 
fibres inside the stalk elongate when 
there is plenty of water in them, while 
others do not clongate so much, the 
difference being due to differences in the 
structure of the two sets of -tibres, 
A, Swiss botanist has lately proved 
that the fibres concerned in this move- 
ment lic to the upper half of the central 
bundle running up the flower-stalks, or 
spokes. ‘Che use of the movements 
seems to be to make sure that the fruits 
of the carrot are scattered. ‘Those near 
the margin of the umbrella are shed in 
autumn; those nearer the centre are 
kept during the winter in the closed 
basket, and are set free in spring. 

Tt all works well;. there are two times 
of sced scattering. 


Fish oil and pine chips may, 
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| WILD MEN OF FIUME 
D’Annunzio and His 
Hotheads 


POET LEADS A FRENZIED MOB 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


By Our Political Correspondent 


Perhaps the most difficult question to 
be settled by the statesmen of Europe 
has been the future government and 
use of the port of Fiume, on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. 

. By her treatment of this question, 
Italy has decidedly lost ground in the 
good opinion of every country in Europe. 
The Italians are naturally an excitable 
people, and their feelings have been 
worked’ up to such a pitch of passion 
that many of them can only see what 
Italy means to have, without any regard 
for all the rest of the world. 


Blinded by Selfishness 


A few thousand Italians form a 
Majority in the town of Fiume, which 
lies on one side of the harbour and the 
stream that enters its bay; but the 
people on the other side of the bay and 
stream are not Italians, and the country 
inland, which has its natural outlet to 
the sea and the world at this spot, 
number as many millions as the Italians 
are thousands. Yet the Italians would 
like to command this outlet, regardless 
of the natural rights of these millions. 

That cannot be. All who are not 
blinded by selfish passion know it cannot 
be. Italian statesmen know it cannot 
be. But, excited by wild talk and wild 
writing, many Italians madly declare 
that it shall be. 


Port Held by a Rabble 


A final meeting of European statesmen 
had come to a just decision, very favour- 
able to Italy, which was to have the town 
of Fiume, while the port was held under 
the League of Nations for common use 
by all. While the settlement was being 
made, LBritish and French troops held 
the town as neutrals. 

But this wise arrangement did not 


‘suit a hot-headed section of the Italians, 


who are lowering their country in the 
opinion of all just-minded observers ; 
and so D’Annunzio, a poct, novelist, 
orator, and airman, who has been stirring 
up mischievous excitement where good 
judgment was needed, secretly planned 
a seizure of Fiume by a mob of mutinous — 
Italian soldiers and seamen, in defiance 
of his‘own Government and the Allies, 
and the town was occupied with a rush 
by this rabble, led by the wild man 
D’Anuunzio. 


Figures of Scorn in History 

The immediate danger was that the 
British and French might have resisted, 
and terrible bloodshed would have fol- 
lowed ; but as D’Annunzio was first of 
all defying his own Government, and 
causing mutiny among their troops by 
his mad specches, the Allied commanders 
wisely left the Italians to settle their own 
dispute, and withdrew their soldiers into 
the barracks, leaving the Italians to 
parade the streets and be as foolish as it 
pleased them to be. 


What every thinking man or woidan, 
boy or girl, should learn from this 
escapade is the danger and wrong of 
passionate people taking the law into 
their own hands, and doing, under tht 
influence of momentary excitement and 
by sudden force, what is mad and unjust. 

Such actions, wherever they occur, 
whether at Fiume or at Luton or in 
Ireland, never can be right and never 
cane have good effects. Countries or 
towns can only be governed well by good’ 
judgment which sees all sides of difficult 
questions ; and men of the D’Annunzio 
type are not heroes, but short-sighted 
madmen leading thoughtless, feather- 
brained people into conduct that harms 
their country and wrongs mankind, so 
that when the excitement passes they 
remain not heroes, but figures of scorn 
in history. J.D. 
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100 MILLION TONS 
OF COAL DROWNED 


WATER-LOGGED MINES OF 
TIPTON 


Two Ways Out of a Great 
Disaster 


SUGGESTED TUNNEL 
WATERWAY TO THE SEA 


One hundred million tons of coal 
wasted! The fact is almost unbelievable 
when there is such a world-wide shortage 
of coal; but it is true. This vast 
quantity of coal—and probably much 
more—is lying submerged in the mines 
of South Staffordshire at Tipton, 

“ Flooding-out ” is a danger ever 
present in coalmines, for the water is 
continually making its way in; and 
pumps are constantly at work to keep 
the water in check and prevent the 
mines from becoming water-logged. 


Pumping Breaks Down 

Some months ago the pumping ma- 
chinery in the Tipton mines broke down 
and the dreaded flooding-out became a 
grim reality. Immense quantities of 
water, finding its progress-,unchecked, 
flowed rapidly into the workings and 
tilled the mines. 

Considerable time elapsed before new 
plant could be installed; and_ then 
strenuous efforts were made in an 
endeavour to clear the mines. Man 
pitted his artificial strength and all his 
ingenuity in a long and bitter struggle 
with Nature, but his puny efforts have 
failed. The pumping operations have 
now been abandoned as hopeless, and the 
water daily increases in volume. Things 
eo from bad to worse, and unless some- 


thing is quickly done the mines may be | 


utterly drowned. 


This will mean a tremendous national 
Joss both in coaland other ores, and in the | 
financial security of the taxes levied on | 
the minerals, for the district is rich in| 


valuable ore. 


the suggestion that the mines should be 
drained in a natural way by means of a 
large sewer from Tipton to Worcester. | 
‘Tipton js higher than Worcester, and | 
the necessary A 
have been easily obtained. 
project been carried out the present | 
calamity could hardly have occurred. 

Now, however, since tunnelling has | 
attained such marvellous scope and | 
efficiency, the idea has been elaborated, 
and it is suggested that a huge tunnel, | 
30 feet wide, should be made to the 
Severn at Worcester, through which the 
water could be drained away. This 
tunnel would also be used as a com- | 
mercial waterway from the Midlands to | 
the sea, allowing the passage of 200-ton 
barges which would be drawn through 
the tunnel by electricity. That in itself 
ix a great idea, well within the bounds 
of possibility, and its realisation would 
mark a triumph of engineering. 


The Water Chain 


That is one way of averting the 
disaster of the utter loss of these coal- 
fields ; another way would be to try to 
pump the water out of the mines with 
the new chain pump that has lately been 
invented. AH that is needed in this 
case is the dropping of a chain down the 


| 


Underground Waterway | 


Some years ago a scientific man made | § 


‘ 


downward slope could | 
Had the| § 


shaft into the water, and the chain, 
working round and round by electricity, 
will bring up the water im cnormous 
quantities. 
A tremendous advantage of this chain 
pump over all other pumps 1s its great 
simplicity and the entire absence of 
valves, and it is claimed that it is 
quicker, cheaper, simpler, and more 
effective than any other pump known. 
One of these pumps is now working in 
London, and it is declared that it would 
be possible by this chain to pump the 
water of the Thames over the. dome of 


3t. Paul’s, if such a chain could be set up. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


GORGASGOESTO PERU| MOON 25,000 MILES 


CLEANING UP AN ANCIENT 
LAND 


New Task for the Maker of the 
Panama Canal 


A WIZARD OF HEALTH 


Peru is reforming herself. When 
cholera swept like a recurring, destroying 
flame throughout England in the last 
century good Dean Buckland made the 
flesh of respectable Englaad creep with 
his cry from the pulpit of Westminster 


Abbey, ‘‘ Wash ye, make you clean,” 
He demanded propet sewers, proper | 
drinking supplies, and proper baths 
Now a similar voice seems to be stirring 
old Peru, for its government has done 
a notable thing. 

It has appointed Colonel Gorgas to 
make the land sanitary, to banish | 
malaria, yellow fever, bubonic plague, 
and other fell diseases from the entire 
Republic He will sewer the land, he 
will create healthy drinking supplies, 
he will supply baths, exterminate ver 


min and rats, dry up breeding-places of 


death-dealing mosquitos, and make this | 


old land healthy, clean, and pleasant. 


Rich Empire’ 800 Years Ago 

Gorgas is an American scientist, whom 
we have taught. It was Sir Patrick 
Manson, Sir Ronald Ross, Sir David 
Bruce, and other giants still happily 
with us who discovered how these 


revolutions could be wrought by cleanli- 


ness and care ; and Gorgas, having applied 


our lesson to the cleansing of Cuba, 
made the Panama Canal possible by 
the same methods. 

And now he is to make Peru sanitary. 
What a strange thought it is that only 
now, at the end of the second decade of 
the 26th century, is this great transforma- 
tion to come about. For, think of it, 
Peru had a rich and amazing civilisation 
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at least eight centuries ago, when misery 
and ignorance overspread England and 
a large part of Europe. Four centuries 
before the first Spaniard set foot in the 
land Peru was a mighty empire, with a 
wonderful government, incomparable 
riches, and an architecture challenging 
the greatest of old Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon. 


Story of the Little Napoleon 


They lived in unhealthy splendour, 
perhaps inured to disease. Half the 
people of Peru today are descendants of 
the very people over whom the great 
Peruvian emperors ruled. 

When Napoleon III., a small, mean 
man who sometimes had fine ideas, sent 
for an English scientist to help him 
with suggestions, he asked him what he 
should do. The Englishman answered : 
‘Sire, Caesar found Rome built with 
brick and left it built of marble : it will 
be a great thing for you, sire, if posterity 
can say that you found Paris a city of 
smells and left it sweet ! ”’ 

The present Government of Peru 
found that land of undying romance 
dying of filth, foul though beautiful, as 
the ancient emperors left it. They have 
now bidden Colonel Gorgas do for Peru 
what Napoleon III. was bidden to do 
for Paris ; and he will do it. 
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NEARER 
Lifting up the Earth 


EFFECT ON THE ROCKS 
AND ON A SHIP AT SEA 


By Our Astronomical Corraspondsat 


The Hunter's Moon will be supreme 
in the heavens during the whole of next 
week, her brilliance being more than 


| usually intense, so that all but the 


brightest stars will be obscured and all 
the comets will be invisible. 
This October Moon, dedicated by 


|country folk to hunters, follows the 


Harvest Moon, which it always rivals 
and often excels in brightness. TYo- 
wards the end of next week, if fine, we 
shall see this Moon at her best, for not 
only will she then be full but we shall 


| be 25,000 miles nearer to her than we 


were a week ago, with the result that 
beautiful satellite will appear 
one-seventh larger and much brighter 
than on many occasions of full Moon. 


When the Moon is Over a Ship 


25,000 miles is a great journey, but 
the Moon saves us from having to 
make it, for she comes down to us, 
practically all the way, but not quite all 
the way. Mother Earth advances just 
a littlke way to meet her. It is the 
Moon that draws the Earth nearer to 
her—she lifts the Earth bodily a few 
feet towards her, and the oceans that are 
under her two or three feet nearer still. 


She even lifts you and me towards her 
when she is passing above us, so that 
were we to try big jumping we should 
jump just a tiny fraction higher than if 
the Moon were not there; in fact, 
nothing weighs quite so heavy when the 
Moon is high up above us, for her gentle 
lift reduces the weight. 

Fortunately for trade, the difference 
is imperceptible in our ordinary world 
affairs, but a vessel weighing 10,000 
tons is actually between two and three 


pounds lighter when the Moon is 
high up in the sky! 
Straining the Rocks 


There is good reason to believe that 
this gentle lifting by our satellite is 
not altogether a good thing for the 
arth, as it must cause a slight continu- 
ous stress and strain on the strata and 
rocks beneath us, and so contribute to a 
slight. extent to the production of earth- 
quakes and fractures. 

Now what we have been considering 
is the tidal effect caused by the Moon, 
and those at the seaside towards the 
end of next week should find high tide 
nearly twice as high as at the beginning 
of the week. This is because it is full 
Moon, but in addition it will be still 
higher by about one-fifth because the 
Moon is 25,000 miles nearer to us. 

This is what is known as an exception- 
ally high spring tide. They lead to 
many disasters round our coasts when, 
as occasionally happens at this time 
of the year, a powerful south-west or 
north-east wind happens to blow at 
the same time. This is when we 
read of great inundations taking place, 
dykes breached and piers and promen- 
ades broken and large tracts laid 
waste. A high spring tide adds greatly 
to the possible havoc of a storm. 


Great Square of Pegasus 

During next Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings the Moon will pass below the 
stars composing the great Square of 
Pegasus. This is one of the great 
landmarks of the sky during autumn 
nights, and should be carefully noted 
with the aid of our star map. 

These four stars, of which . three 
belong to Pegasus, the mythical winged 
horse, and one (Alpherat) to the glitter- 
ing Andromeda, the chained maiden, 


constitute a striking sign-post to guide 


us to some less obvious but stupendous 
wonders that lie just within our ken 
on a dark night down those sparkling 
vistas of never-ending space. G. F. M. 
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WONDER-BOX IN 
THE OCEAN BED 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DOWN IN THE SEA 


The Lost Ship with Its Chests 
of Gold 


HOW SCIENCE SENDS 
OUT ITS MESSENGERS 


There lics at the bottom of the 
Atlantic, off the coast of Donegal, the 
good ship Laurentic. 

In her hold is gleaming treasure, chests 
of gold which were to have been carried 
to America during the tumultuous day:. 
of the war. Divers are at work recovering 
the buried bullion, and to help their work 
science has devised a wonder-box. 

The wonder-box is the first of deep- 
sea cameras. Owing to the tremendou: 
water pressure of nearly 54 pounds to the 
square inch the camera had to be specially 
made and enclosed in a massive watcr- 
tight iron tank, lighted by a window of 
thick glass—a ship’s porthole, in fact. 


Box that Climbs the Sky 


When all was ready, a diver took 
down the guarded camera, after which 
electric bulbs were lowered to th? same 
depth. Then someone {i a steamer on 
the surface touched a button. The plate 
of the camera was exposed, the electric 
bulbs glowed, the deep sea was lighted 
up, the Laurentic was revealed, and the 
camera took its photograph. 

So man makes another instrument to 
magnify his powers; his wonder-box 
does for him what he cannot do for 
himself. Science has many wonder- 
boxes which it sets to work in situations 
where actual human observation is 
impossible. A kite balloon is released 
from the deck of an ocean-going steamer. 
It climbs the sky five miles ‘high, and 
hangs invisible on the wings of the wind, 
recording, by means of a wonderful 
mechanism, the density and pressure of 
the air, the degree of moisture, the 
direction and force of the winds. 


Witnesses from Neptune’s Kingdom 


All manner of startling devices 
search the abysses and bring up witnesses 
to tell the tale of Neptune’s kingdom : 
dredges revealing fishes stranger than 
fancy has ever depicted, astonishing 
evidences of teeming life at the bottom 
of unsunned frozen seas; evidence to 
show that continents are wearing down 
and floating out to sea, there to lay 
down the foundation of continents that 
will some day rise above sea-level and 
upset the balance of land and water as 
we now know it. 

Other wonder-boxes grind and thrust 
their way through rock and bring up in 
thin, hollow corés specimens of the 
strata through -which they penetrate. 
They tell ofsurprising minerals and metals 
lying below unsuspected. These wonder- 
boxes, the drills of the geologist, tell 
him what he could not otherwise 
discover. At their bidding he sinks a 
mine and finds coal which establishes 
a new industry, or reaches water 
beneath a waste, and by its aid makes 
the desert blossom like a rose. 


Secrets of the Future 


Up in the sky, down in the earth or 
the sea, the wonder-boxes of science 
work their way, and now they have 
added picture-making to their record. 
If ever we are to learn the secrct of the 
atom and explain the operation of the 
force locked up within it, some new 
wonder-box may have to perform the 
feat forus. The wonder-box entered on 
that path when the astounding properties 
of radiant matter were discovered. 

That was a wonder-box working at 
will, photographic plates in their dark 
box secretly recording the rays hurled 
at them invisible to human eyes. The 
revelation of the secret of that wonder- 
box led to the discovery of radium, and 
new wonder-boxes may yet carry us to 
goals now inconceivable. E.A.B. 
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BLACK RAT HERE| A CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER SONG FOR 


Little Robin in the Tree cuthbert “Ae 


AGAIN 


A Creature with Brain- 
Power 


.CATERPILLAR THAT LOOKS 


LIKE A STICK 


r By Our Country Correspondent 


Rats are becoming a nuisance in 
country houses just now, as they are 
beginning to come indoors farthe winter, 
and you will often at night hear a 
squeaking and scratching behind the 
wainscotted walls that is very dis- 
quieting. The best thing to drive them 
away is a good terrier, for they are 
among the cleverest of creatures and you 
may sct your traps in vain. 

The old rats, bucks an docs, simply 
laugh at traps, and no amount of 
camouflaging will deceive them. They 
know exactly what the trap is, and if you 
watch quietly in a dim light you will 
see them come out of their holes and 
play about the trap, as though to show 
their contempt for human simplicity. 
Old rats are not caught by cheese. 


What a Rat Will Do 


The rat is extremely destructive in 
the house, yet he is interesting in his 
habits, and well repays patient study. 

The common brown rat of today camc 
to us from the Far Fast about 1736, 
and was formerly known as the Nor- 
wegian rat, because it was supposed 
to have come from Norway, and the 
Hanoverian rat, because it arrived soon 
after the Georges It drave away and 
almost exterminated the old English 
black rat, so that that once familiar 
animal became a mere curiosity. 

But in recent years the black rat has 
been coming back from overseas in ever- 
increasing numbers, and during iis 
sojourn abroad it seems to have gained 
in ficrceness. 

The sagacity of rats is almost beyond 
belief. They will carry cggs up or 
down stairs, will empty a salid-oil bottle 
by dipping their tails into tho bottle 
through the narrow neck and licking 
the oil off at each dip, and will gnaw 
through the bung and empty a cask of 
wine. In fact, there seems no limit to 
their sense and their activity. 


Busy Birds 


At the present time we frequently 
come across dead shrews in the coppice 
and shrubbery, probably the victims 
of cats. Shrews are very common 
objects of the countryside in October. 
They raise more than one brood a ycar, 
and we may sometimes find, in the 
middle of a field just now, a nest con- 
taining the qucer-looking young shrews 
with their eyes not yet opened. 

The coots, which are often seen with 
fhe moorhens, are beginning to gather 
in flocks for the winter on our coasts. 
Having performed their nursery duties 
for the season, they become more 
sociable, and lose a good deal of the 
pugnaciousness which they exhibit 
earlier in the year. If you see a group 
you can easily distinguish the coot from 
the moorhen by its white bill and the 
white patch on the forehead. The 
moorhen’s forehead patch is red. V.in- 
nets and buntings are also collecting 
in flocks. 

When is a Twig not a Twig ? 

Now is the time to look out for those 
queer and interesting creatures, the 
stick caterpillars of the swallow tail 
moth. They are reddish-brown in colour, 
and as they attach themselves by one 
end only to the twigs of poplar, lime, or 
elder, they look for all the world like 
so many dry stalks, and deceive us all. 

Birch, cherry, and white poplar leaves 
are all falling ; the crabapples are ripe, 
and the maple is turning yellow. C. R. 


A YEAR’S PATENTS 
During 1918 21,839 applications for 
new patents were received in the United 
Kingdom. The greatest number ever 
received in any one year was 30,603, 
in 1909. The receipts from patent fees 
in 1918 were £314, 437. 
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Sing a - bout the bird - ics 


2 
Little lark up in the sky, 
Sing a song to me. 
Sing about the cloudland, 
Far off in the sky; 
When you go there calling, 
Do your children cry ? 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at 
London Bridge, ever they come and 
ever they go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for London, 


from Sunday, October 5. Black 
figures indicate next day. 
Sunday Tuesday — Friday 
Sunrise. .. 67 am. 6.10a.m. 6.15 a.m. 
Sunset .. 5.30p-m. 5.25p.m. 5.48 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 3.23 p.m. 4.44 p.m. . 5.34 p.m. 


Moonset .. 28am. 4.40a.n1. 8.464... 
High Tide, .10.44 p.m. 12.2p.m. 9 2.5 p.m, 


=OOO 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN | 


Take up and store bect, in a place 
somewhat damp, where they will be 
safe from frost. Finish the planting 
out of cabbage for spring use. I{erb- 
accous borders should be looked over, 
and where weak plants are overcrowded 
by stronger ones, they should be re- 
moved toa more favourable situation. 

‘Propagate gooseberries and currants 
by cuttings, taking care to pick out the 
eyes from the lower part/of the cutting 
and as high up as three inches abave 
the depth to which it will be inserted 
in the soil, Plant deciduous trees as 
soon as their foliage is matured. 
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Tiny tomtit in the hedge, 
Sing a song to me. 

Sing about the mountain, 
Sing about the sea, 


On the tree-tops 


Sooty blackbird in the field 
, Sing a song to me. 
_ Sing about the farmer, 
Planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest— 


Le bureau 


La péche La gare 
Ta péche est un fruit délicieux. 
Tc train vient d’arriver en gare. 
Ca, c’est in bureau americain, 


POURQUO} BUSBY GARDA SON 
- CHAPEAU ; 


On raconte que le cdlébre Doctcur 
Busby, . Provisenr de Westminster 
School, recut un jour la visite du roi 
Charles If. 

le Doctenr prodigua 4 son souverain 
toutes les marques du_ plus profond 
respect, 4 cette exception prés quwil 
garda son chapéau sur la téte. 

Te roi ne put s’empécher de lui en 
faire observation, mais Busby répondit 
avee dignité : i 

“ Sire, il est impossible quc je laisse croire 
& mes cléves qu'il y ait dans mon école 
un personnage plus important que moi.” 


THE TELEPHONE SCANDAL | 

Is it not possible for onc of the brains 
of the Government to attend to the 
telephone ? The blundering adminis- 
tration of the tclephone department is 
a disgrace to all concerned, ‘and the 
British telephone system is rapidly 
becoming the worst-managed institu- 
tion in the world, 


CENTENARIANS 


AND BABIES 


QUEER COMPANY ARRIVES 
AT THE ZOO 


£1000 for a Little Hippo 


LEOPARD’S NARROW 
ESCAPE FROM A SHARK 


By Our Zoological Correspondent 


There have been many interesting 
arrivals at the Zoo—of infants and cen- 
tenarians. An event of considerable 
importance is the arrival of a new 
hippopotamus, which has been pur- 
chased for {1ooo. It is about four 
years old, and was born at Amsterdam. 

When fully grown, these creatures 
measure as much as fourteen feet long, 
and sometimes weigh four tons, They 
ate ungainly-looking brutes, with huge, 
barrel-like bodies, enormous heads, and 
stumpy legs, but they can run with con- 
siderable speed, while in the water they 
display remarkable agility. 

‘They can remain under watcr for as 
long as ten minutes withont coming up 
to breathe, during which time they will 


. Mother and Baby Poreupine 


frequently take a stroll along the bed of 
the stream, 

They are entirely vegetarian in dict. 
and consume an enormous quantity ot 
watcr-weeds, thereby proving themselves 
useful in keeping the rivers clear. 

Among baby animals to be seen at the 
Zoo are two porcupines, born at the 
gardens a few weeks ago. Although not 
much larger than a rat, these hittle 
creatures already possess a covering of 
sharp pointed quills upon their backs. 


Baby Leopard’s Adventure 

“ Rifles,’ a new baby leopard, has 
begun his career with an adventure that 
nearly cost him his life. 

During his journey across the seas, 
when nearing the coast of Sierra Leonc, 
he fell overboard. The water was 
swarming with sharks, and the sailors 
on board expected so see him caten up 
every minute. Thanks, however, to 
the prompt way in which the captain 
stopped the ship and lowered a boat, 
Rifles was rescued in the nick of time. 

Sevcral rheas have also been added to 
the ostrich-house, including two about 
seven weeks old, When fully grown thes: 
birds stand about four feet high. They 
are unable to fly, but can run with great 
rapidity, and when so doing they have 
the curious habit of raising one wing 
over their backs to act as a balancer. 

Rheas are very fond of bathing in the, 
water, and can swim well. 


Coming Through the Centuries 


Two giant tortoises, each estimated 
to be about two hundred years old, are 
also among the new arrivals. 

In Aldabra, the original home of these 
giant tortoises, the species is now almost 
extinct, but in the Seychelle Islands they 
are reported to be thriving well. 

A fully-grown giant tortoisc has a 
shell measuring as mucl as five feet long. 
Those at the Zoo feed principally. upon 
cabbage, a single tortoise eating as much 
as a bushel a week during the warm 
months. As the weather grows colder, 
however, they begin to lose their appe- 
tites until, finally, about the end ot 
October, they go to sleep till March, 
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not yet down. He went out into 
the hall, and called: 


“Dad! Breakfast’s ready!” 


atta st ane] MARTIN CRUSOE | 4 
| 


~~ 
sY RIDERS 
4 os followed by aloud knock at the door. 


an va of There were hurried steps on the| ‘The Hamers had no servant now. Boy's Adventure on Wizard Island 
nf mY stairs. Next moment Mr. Hamer} Cyril ran to the door. ‘he moment CHAPTER 73 
ne 3 ys ’ {was in the hall. He was pale as| he unlatched it it burst open, and 


death and panting for breath. 

Cyril stared at him in dismay. 

“The drawings!” gasped his 
father. ‘‘Thedrawings! They have 
been stolen. Someone has broken 
in through the roof of the loft 
during the night. The safe has 
been burst open and all the designs 
and plans have been taken.” 

For a moment Cyril could not 
speak. The shock was tuo great. 
But he quickly recovered. 

“Ts that all they got? They 
didn't take your new motive-power 
papers?” 

“No. They weve in my desk 
downstairs.”” 

“ And the model—is that safe ?” 

“That has not been touched.” 

Cyril looked immensely relieved. 

“Then why worry, my dear 
Dad? You have patented all the 
plans. No one else can use them— 
at least, not for sale.” 


CHAPTER 5 


in, like a tornado, rushed Mortimer | : The Luck Holds 

Carne. He paid no attention to{ Someone came up through the 
Cyril, but dashed in upon his father. | Marrow hatch of the “ Saga." 
His oe was bei beseh with) and Martin, who was standing on 
rage. and his grey eyes burned like shine mf 
oresn stecl. a cee fishing for mullet, looked 

“You villain! ’’ he — roared, co Retest 
shaking his ponderous fist in Mr. ee oS Mudoned, 

Hamer's — face. “You villain! |.) Great Scott! Is that you, Dad ? 
What have you done with Stella?" | Upon my word, I'd never have 

Mr. Hamer merely sat and stared. | Known you.” 
He was far too amazed tu be able 
to answer this amazing accusation. 

““Speak!’’ shouted the iron- 
master. ‘ Speak, or-——’’ 

Cyril sprang between them. His 
eyes were blazing. 

“What do you mean, Mr, 
Carne? "’ he cried. ‘ What do 
you mean by talking like that to 
my father?” ; 

Mr. Hamer recovered a little. 

“Tf you would kindly explain,” 
he said coldly, ‘ then perhaps we 
could reply to you.” 

“You pretend ignorance,” re- 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe” 


What Has Happened Before “& good deal—and with you, 

Mr. Martin Hamer has built amodel | 00, 1 know your work. UT know 
of an invenious new type of airship, | it 15 generally good. At the same 
and the first people to see this are his | UMe. Fam aware that you have 
son. Cyril Hamer, and Cyril's great | Met the moncy to build the ship 
chum, Stella Earle. : ee I au to tell you ater 

Mr. Hamer asks Stella's uncle, | UUM invention Is as good as: 
Mortimer Carne, the millionaire owner ners 1 ies untrod ice, ba ep nhc 
ot the great Ajax Steel Works, by | Files eas aaa ca 
whom he is employed, for permission | / I SIZEC CUIBEDIC. 
to build the full-size ship in his works ““Who is the man?” asked Mr. 
in return for a half-share in’ the | Hamer. 
profits. But “ Chilled Steel Carne,” “That. I will tell you when I 
as the hard old millionaire is known, 


Mr. Vaile, clean shaven, with his 
hair cut and dressed in neat white 
drill, was such a different figure 
from the worn, white-haired man 
whom they had brought in on the 
previous night, that even his son 
might well have been excused for 
not recognising him. 

He smiled. 

“TT feel better.” he said, 
“ Where's Ladd 3?” 

Martin winked. 

“Tm not to tell you. As a 


q matter of fact, I don't know. All 

have scen the model.” torted the other, who was beside . Be 
ae Be eae stat Eatin fae Ae , Hard Times Sane aaa Laer ceee 2 I know is that he took Willard oii 
cite aed auuriehie™ es Mr. Hamer hesitated. He did hisusell wath. fury. 7 Semi sell-me 


not like or trust Kent, and that 
for very good reasons. Yet he 
believed that the man had rich ac- 
quaintances, and he was desperately 
anxious to get the work in hand. At 
the same time he remembered that, 
as he had already patented his 
model, there could be no harm in 
letting an outsider see it. 

“Very well,” he said at last. 
* Come with me.” 


next you don’t know that Stella 
has been stolen away ! ”’ 

“IT do tell you so. This is the 
first T have heard of it,’ replied 
Mr. Hamer, and there was that in 
his voice and manner which im- 
pressed Carne, in spite of himself. 

“Stella stolen!’ cried Cyril in 
real distress. ‘‘ When? How?” 

Carne was silent a moment. His 
cold eyes roved from father to son. 


Mr. Hamer looked up from the 
pile of papers which littered the 
table in front of him. Three 
months had elapsed ‘since the 
burglary, but nothing had been 
discovered as to the thief. 

“T have given up all hope of 
hearing from Gaunt, Cyril,” he 
said wearily. 

Cyril, who was on the side of 
the clean but shabby little cottage 


somewhere this morning. and when 
he comes back Willard wen't be 
with him.” 

“To am glad,” said Mr. Vaile 
gravely. “Since Willard has 
handed over the money he stole 
to be restored to his victims, | 
would not have him in prison. 
It is amazing how quickly he 
recovercd, once he got that con- 


Cyril's father, who has patented all 
his drawings and specitications. does 
not accept this offer. Carne becomes 
furious, and the interview ends with 
Mr. Hamer no longer in his employ. 

His invention has run away with 
most of Mr. Hamer's savings, and he 
has no other employment in view. He: 
tells Tim M’ Keown, a lad employed 
about the house, that he cannot 
atford te retain his. services, but 


Tim refuses to leave Mr. Hamer, and | Cyril, who already had conceived eee ae Poets ny “Ts it possible that I am mis-| fession off his mind. He will have 
Im refuses to sed + Famer, an thin dei Se a pestle in a mortar, looked round. | t< ? Cani ud ance 4 8 ing agi 
while they are arguing a visitor is anything but a liking for Kent, P é taken, after all? Can it have been} a chance now of starting again, 


“T gave that up long ago, Dad,” 
he answered. “ And if you ask 
me, that fellow Kent has never 
been near Gaunt. Or, if he has, he 
has simply queered our pitch. 
It’s three months and more since 
he came to us first. and since then 
it has been nothing but promises 


announced stayed where he was. He had 
a Did <i say Kent? Mr. Hamer some time to wait, for it was 
eke an astnishinent, UM BErteant bec oe ene peters heineard tle 
‘Kent—in possible 1 ° : two come down again. ‘The front 

ent—impossible ! ; 

. } daor opened and closed, and Mr. 

The newcomer himself answers, in Hip aaa into the sitting-room. 
an unpleasant voice, “ Yes, Mr. Hamer, “Who is this man, Dad?” 
Yor co . p Faaad Son face , * 
Bertram Kent, and no one else. auled, Gel pave a 


someone else? But no. The air- 
ship was yours. [couldswear toit!” 

Cyril lost patience. 

“For goodness’ sake, explain, 
Mr. Carne. What airship are you 
talking about ?” 

“Your father’s, you brat! 


and: after the lesson he has had | 
think he will be a better man.” 
“Thope so, too, Dad. Fut what 
about us? Scems to me we are 
tather at a loose end. We haven't 
more than enourh between us to 
pay the Professor's hotel and 


be - >» Jand excuses. | Kent's a bad lot. Though T had but a glance at it.) qoctor's bill, We can't even afford 
CHAPTER 4 Bertram Kent, you mean ? That's the long and the short of it.” though it was already almost dark, | 4 passage back to England.” 
; O Ves.” ; inacnuion te 1 could swear to its shape.” - 
During the Night ca The lines on Mr. Hamer’s tired 


“Wei must not complain,” 
replicd his father. ‘ We are to- 
gether again. Somchow we shall 
tind means of repairing this vessel, 
and getting back to Lemuria.” 

Martin shrugged his shouiders, 
then laughed. i 

“Yes, luck’s been good to us 50 
far. Must have been those lucky 
stones which Akon gave me, and 
which, by the way, P’ve never 
looked at from that day to this. 

“Wait,” he added. “Tt go 
and fetch them. Verhaps, if we 
put them out in the light, they“ 
bring us fresh fortune.” 

Slipping through the hatch. 
he dropped down the ladder, ty 
return in a few minutes with the 
littie leathern bag which Prince 
Akon had given lim. 

“ Tere they are,” he said. 

Mr. Vaile took the bag, opened it 
and turned the contents out into 
his open hand. 

Ife gave a gasp of astonishment. 

“Tuck stones!" he exclaimed. 
“Good Heavens, Martin,  leox 
at them!” 

Martin looked, and his cyes 
fairly gogeled. ; 

“They're pearls!" he said 
hoarsely. 

© Pearls,” repeated his father— 
“pearls, and the finest 1 ever set 
eyes upon. Twenty—twenty-five— 
there are thirty-three of them. and 
the smallest worth at least five 
hundred pounds!” 

For a moment the two stood 
silent, staring at the beautiful 
gems which gleamed softly in the 
morning sunlight. 

Suddenly Martin laughed. 

“The luck holds,” he said. 
“The luck holds. Now I shall be 
able to do what" always wanted 
to do—take you and the T’ro- 
fessor to Lemuria and introduce 
you to Akon and Hymer. Dad, 
it’s going to be the jolliest holiday 
you cver had in your life. 


THE END 


* He was Mr. Carne’s partner ten 
For some seconds the two men] ycarsago. ‘The two had a desperate 
sinod facing one another. Mr. } quarrel about something. Carne 
Hamer seemed still to be unable to] declared openly that Kent had 
believe the evidence of his cyes. robbed him, and, instead of suing 
Cyril was also staring at the new- | him for libel, Kent left England, 
comer. He said to himself that he |and was said to have gone to 
did not like the look of him. Kent, | Morocco, where I heard he had died.” 
indeed, was a curious figure. He Cyril grunted. 
was a powerful, heavily built man “TL don’t like Mr. Carne, but I 
about forty years old. Thick black | gheuldn't wonder if he was right 
lair contrasted with a dead-white ] this time, 1 don’t care about the 
tace, while his eyes under dark looks of this chap Kent.” 
brows were like pools of ink. The fF can't say that I like Kent 


jaw was powerful, and he had a myself," agreed his father.‘ Still, 
this is merely a business arrange- 


thick fleshy nose. It was a strong 
Sich DUE not 8 plessane One ment. Kent gets his commission, 
and there his interest ceases.” 


“You never expected to sec me 
in England again, Hamer ?”’ said a RET) Schate ae the Hae” Sel 
Kent's friend, Dad?” 


Kent at last, in that odd, slow, 
‘ Gaunt, of Gaunt and Marvin. 


purring voice. 
Mr. Hamer pulled himsclf to- They are a Bolport firm, he tells 
me, and are interested in aircraft. 


wether. 
“That is true,” he answered. | Kent is going to Bolport on Monday 
‘As a matter of fact, 1 never? and will sce Mr. Gaunt.” 
expected to seg you at all again. Cyril looked doubtful 
J heard you were dead.” be pare : fe 
“ : é ” Do you think he really will, 
Ah, Carne told you that! ue 
replied Kent, with a twisted smile. Dad : ; 
* fdet him think so, and I should oy Why should he not 2 He will 
like him to remain under the same | &¢t his commission if the business 
impression. But, see here, I] have , 606% through. 
called on business, and I had better] Cyril nodded. 
4 straight to the point. It has}  “ Well, I hope it’s all right,” he: 
come to my cars that you have | answered,  ‘‘ but personally I 
invented a new dirigible, and that | shouldn't put much faith in Mr. 
you have offered the model to; Bertram Kent. Anyhow, if Gaunt 
Carne, who has refused it.” docs sce the model, I'm sure he'll 
“How did you learn that ?’’| jump at it.” 
demanded Mr. Hamer. ‘ From| “I hope he will,”’ said Mr. Hamer, 
Carne?” who still looked Redesiad “You 
ic leam came into Kent's | don’t think it can have done any 
renee . harm, Cyril, Ictting Kent see the 
“‘T told you that Carne believes model ? 
me dead. I have never exchanged “Of course not, Dad. And now 
a word with the fellow since you , let’s get on with our packing. 
know when,” he answered, and his , Remember, we move the day after 
voice had an ugly note in it. “ It tomorrow.” 
does not. however, matter to you They were very busy all the rest 
where I obtained my information; of the day, went to bed dog-tired, 
you will admit that it is correct.” | and both slept like dormice. Cyril 
Ue Cc is,” allowed the inventor; | was a little late for breakfast, and 
“ but still I should like to know] when he hurried into the room 
what it has to do with vou.” j was astonished to find his father 


Cyril looked him full in the eyes. 

“And how do you think we 
could have built it ?’° he asked 
bitterly. “ You know the state of 
our purse as well as anyone.” 

“T know you could not have 
done it, but I imagine you sold 
your rights.” 

Cyril started. ‘' Dad,"’ he said 
sharply, “it’s Kent!” 

The name struck Carne like a 
thunderbolt. He quivered, and 
sank down in a chair. 

“ Kent!’ he gasped. ‘‘ Bertram 
Kent!" 

“Yes. Bertram Kent came here 
three months ago, and saw the 
model, under promise of finding 
someone to finance the building of 
the new ship,” replied Cyril rapidly. 
“He went away, and that same 
night the plans were stolen. As 
Father had patented the designs, 
we did not worry greatly, but now 
—now I begin to see light.” 

The ironmaster gave a deep groan. 

“TT, too," he said heavily. 
“ Bertrant Kent hates me bitterly. 
Years ago he swore he would get 
even with me. Without a doubt it 
is he who has stolen Stella.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


NOTES & QUERIES 


What was the Duma? The 
Duma was the Russian Parlia- 
ment under the last Tsar, and 
consisted of a_ representative 
council elected by the people. 
It first met in May, 1906. 

What Is a Casus Belli? Casus 
Belli is Latin for cause of war, 
and is anything that is made a 
reason for going to war. The 
mobilisation of her army by 
Russia was made a casus belli by 
Germany 1n 1914. 

What are the Game Laws ? 
The laws which give to the 
owners of land the right to the 
game that frequents their estates, 


face deepened. ‘Things had not 
been going well with him since he 
had left Carne’s, and money grew 
scarcer every day. He was very 
anxious and troubled. 

“ But why, Cyril—-why should 
Kent queer our pitch, as you put 
it ? Whatever grudge he has 
against Mortimer Carne he has 
nothing against us.”” 

“T don’t pretend to know what 
his game is,’’ Cyril answered. 
“But there is something going on 
behind the scenes. Of that IT am 
perfectly certain. Where has Kent 
been all this time ? He has been 
away from Marchester nearly the 
whole of the past three months. 
He has only been to see us twice, 
and his letters come from Bolport 
and all over the placc. 

“T’'ve been thinking over it a 
lot,”” continued Cyril, frowning. 
“It seems to me that Kent has 
been doing his best to keep you 
from getting into touch with any- 
one who would take up your 
invention.” 

“But why, lad—why?” re- 
peated his father. 

Cyril laid down the mortar and 
turned round, facing his father. 
The light showed his checks thinner 
than they. once used to be. He 
looked older, too. The two were 
very near the end of their resources, 
and even food had becn none too 
plentiful of late. 

“TH tell you what it is, Dad,” 
he said sharply. ‘It was Kent 
that stole our plans, and he hopes 
to starve us out, so that in the end 
he can get them for nothing. 
That's what it is. I’m sure of it. 
Why didn’t I think of it before ?””’ 

His father listened with wide- 
open eves. Mr. Hamer was -one of 
those men who never thought evil 
of others, and Cyril’s sudden 
accusation absolutely shocked him. 
Yet he could find nothing to say, 
for all of a sudden it was brought 
in upon him that what ‘the boy 
had said was indeed true. 
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T MERRYMAN 
“ Wry doyou bring this to me?” 

thundered the weary editor, 
thrusting the MS. back into the 
hands of the poet. . 

*‘ Because,”’ replied the bard. 
timidly, “I have no stamp.” 
Oo 1G) oa 


Is Your Name Here? 


Tcese pictures represent a toy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are? 
Answers next week 
0 Q 


Riddle in Rhyme 
\WE are a score, and sometimes 
more, 
And in a cave reside: 
Though seldom ‘tis we disagree, 
We often do divide. 

In white array the ladies gay 
In mirth will often show us; 
From what is said, we are afraid 
You will too quickly know us. 

The Tecth 
Q iQ) i] 


Poser 
WHEN the lady chauffeur petted 
her dog, what did the carpet > 
9] ia] a) 
“J Have often wondered,” re- 
marked Snooks, dropping a 

penny in the slot, “‘ where the profit 
on these machines-——” 

Here he grasped the handle. 

“Where the profit on these 
machines——.” 

Here he shook the machine. 

“‘T have often wondered, I say, 
where the profit——” 

Here he shook the machine again. 

“Where the profit comes. in. 
Rother the thing.!’ It seems to be 
clogged this time. Nothing hap- 
pens!” 

“Well,” said Brooks, “ do you 
now sec where the profit comes in?” 


a io) a 
WHY do soldiers catch cold easily: ? 
Because they are so often in 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Alex-and-Her . 
Tiere wis a man who Rept There Was a Small Boy of Bagdad 
And. though there might be 
grander, : 


He sold his goods to all who came, 
And his name was Alexander. 
He mixed his goods with cunning 

hand, 
He was a skilful brander : 
‘And since his sugar was half sand, 
They called him Alex-sander. 


He had his dear one, and she canic, 
And lovingly he scanned her ; 
He asked her would she change her 

name, 
Then ring did Alex-hand-her. 


“Oh, yes,” she said, with smiling 
lip, 
“ If [can be commander.” 
And so they framed a partnership, 
And called it Aléx-and-Her. 
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Looping the Beads 

Juis is an interesting little puzzi:: 
you can make out of a piece 0! 
wood or cardboard and two larg: 

beads and two smaller ones. 
The picture shows exactly how 
to make it, but care must be taker 
to get the string just as it is in the 
sketch. ‘The puzzle is to gct bot! 
the big beads on to one loop vi 

string. It is done like this. 
Pull the middle loop as far as 
ever it will come and pass the righ 


There was a small boy of Bagdad 
An inquisitive sort of a lad, 
Who said, “ T’ll just see 
If this nice-looking bee 
Has a sting.” And he found that it had! 


Jacko Gets a Fright 
* There’s a great bulldog in the next gard n,” Jacko said, 
The boys went to the fence and leaned over. 


) 


bead through it, then pass the loop he My yout) a ROE aS NNR. aS 
through the right side hole ove: wonder it’s ticd 1 Be Si 
the small bead and draw it back “Tt’s cruel to tie it up,” said Jacko, 
again. Do the same with the Ici Chimpy opened his eves wide. 
bead which releases the centr “Why, he'd tear the garden to bits,” he said, “ il he had halt 
loop, which can now be drawn See eae hE . peed be me 
through the hole, and the beads a chance, 
are left hanging on the Single loop. ““ Not he,” deelared Jacko obstinately. ‘ T never knew a bull 
Take care not to get the string doz who wasn’t 2s aui sat Rea. > 
thy: . Ss \« d t as quiet as a lamb. 
twisted when doing the Puzzle, “ This one isn't,” said ¢ himpy—" you let him loose and see.” 


it) fl Q 


Jacko took out his penknite, leaned over the {¢ nee, 
at the cord tall he cut it through. The dog gave ; 


and slashed 


Sh short bark, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


alked+inf the d: t 

HE walked ing the dra store 

S With stately step and proud ; 

She turned the’ frills and laces o'er, 
And pushed aside the crowd. 

She asked to sec some rich brocade, 
‘Mohairs and grenadines. 

she looked at silk of every shade, 
And then at velveteens, 

She sampled jackets blue and red, 
She tned on nine or ten. 

«ind then she tosscd her head and 
” saig 


and tore like a mad thing across the carden, 
“ Look at him! Look at 
But Jacko took no notice. 


drafts. 
Q a 9 


Do You Live in Flintshire ? 
Jretstsuire is the shire or district 

of which Flint is the chief town. 
This name has nothiag to do with 
flints, as those stones are, not 
common there. In ancient Geu- 
ments it is called the castl¢ on tye 
“ fluentum,’’ or tideway, and this 
last word came to- elt Flynt and 
finally became the name of the town 
that grew up on the tideway. 


your little lamb ! ” called himpy. 


I've dropped my knife!’ he si 


Sai 
§ She guessed she'd call again. 


ar Sea Sete a —— a Seay ; a 
Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
In a field close by the town came down an aeroplane. 
* Let’s get inside,”’ said Marmaduke, “ and start it off again.” 
Soin they got. Augustus said, “ This is the rod to pull.” 

er —Z ay He pulled it, and the aeroplane 


soared like an angry bull. 

And then it rushed along the 
ground and round and round 
again 3 

They couldn’t stop it though they 
pulled with all their might and 
main 3 

Still on it dashed through fields 
and roads, through hedges and 
through streams, 

And none could help them, though 
all heard their shouting and 
their screams, 

At last into a mighty oak the 

aeroplane did run, 

be Augustus an@ young Marmaduke thought, “ Well, this isn’t 
un,” 

And in a heap upon the ground, with many an ache and pain, 

Augustus lies with Marmaduke and the damaged acroplane. 


Ai aK. 


> you'll never get it bac, 


| 
t 
z 
* You are a dufter} ” said 
with that brute loose.” 

“I must,” persisted Jacko; ‘ You others will have to find a 
bone to keep him busy while I hop over and find it.” 

They got the bone and entice-1 the dog with it to the other end of 
the garden. Then Jacko climbed over and picked up his knife. 

“Look out l’’ screamed the boys, for the deg had dropped 
the bone and was making a bee-line for Jacko. He caught him 
on top of the fence. gAnd he held on, too, 

“ Help 1’? screamed Jacko. 

Out of the house dashed a man with a stick. He shouted at 
the dog to tet go; and when the dog refused he gave him a sharp 
cut with his cane—and then, to the utter astonishment of the 
young man, he gave Jacko another, just as sharp, and told him to 
* Be oft t” and let his dog alone. 

" Well!” gasped Jacko. “ Of all the——” But he wriggled 
down pretty quickly, and he never Ict a di »¢ loose again. 


© An Ounce of Mirth is Worth a Pound of Sorrow + & 
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vA 
Master Inquisitive - 


Somewhere about the time that 
Milton was writing his great 
poems ip Enginnd, a father in 
Paris was getting very concertied 
about his son, seven or eight 
years old. The child was be- 
coming exceedingly inquisitive, 
and his father thought his mind 
was growing faster than his body. 

He reasoned like a man, and 
his father, fearing that if he took 
up studies that developed the 
reasoning powers he would not 
give sufficient time to languages 
and the Classics, decided to ke« > 
from him all knowledge of 
geometry. 

Soon after, he was astound od 
ot 
charcoal working out on the floor 
what appeared to be the 32nd 
proposition of Euclid, Without 
any aid he had reasoned out for 


to find the boy with a piece 


himself, in the very same order 
as Icuchid, of whom he knew no- 
thing, the principles of geomet: v 
up to this proposition, 

It was one of the most amazin Y 
things that has ever happened, 
that a boy of eleven should, by 
clear and independent reasonin a 
at identical 
clusions along the identical roa 


have arrived con. 
followed by the ancient sage. 
Che father saw it was no us: 


any longer to suppress the lad 


so he gave him every oppor- 
tunity, and the wonderful boy 
tre sponded in a way that seem; 
tineredible. faving heard a plats 
five forth a note when struck, 
| whieli stopped when the plate 
pee touched, he made the su}. 
ject a matter of daily study tilt 
} he had worked out the principles 
| oi sound, whieh he set forth in » 
learned treatise, 
\t twelve he had mastered the 


t 
{ 
} 


Whole of Euclid without assis{. 
ince, and at sixteen he publishes 


a learned treatise on Conic Sec. 


tions. At nineteen he invented 
a calculating machine which is 

l called by his name. 
It is impossible to say what 


this wonderful boy mieht not 


have accomplished had he on- 


joyed robust health. But th» 
ffire had burned too fiercely. 
Weakened health led to d»>- 


pression of mind. He gave up 
science and practised the great- 


est austerities of religion, wearing 


a spiked belt to mortify his flesh, 
} 4 


Gradually his mind became 
morose, but he wrote a famous 
book in the form of letters, and, 
later, set down his thoughts on 
life on pieces of paper which 
he threaded together 
string. These thcughts 
published after his death. 
last he came to 
fear nameless 
terrors, and 
on August Io, 
1662, passed 
away a prema- 
ture old man 
aged 39. The 
world’s verdict 
today is that 
he was one of = 
the greatest . 
geniuses that ever lived. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
The SchoolhboyLast Week was Sir David Wilkic 


on a 
were 


The Children's Newspaper grows out of My Magazines, the monthly 
Whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 


Postage of the Children’s W, 
. lewepaper Is any < 
Buerclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The Ma ; monthly comeorin, pa A year's Ponta ‘subscript 
2in@ &ppears on the 15th of each month, a the Editor's addr: ° ty ‘ ’ 
fa: Arthy Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. . a 13s.; elsewhere, 138." 64.” In uth Africa pee : 
eee ee enna Maser, es 


scriptions must go through the agents given below. 


HAPPY DAY AT RHEIMS. GREAT MAN’S MOTHER. WORKMAN UP NELS 


Emir Feisul, who has come to London F : . sp . General Diaz, who led the ttaHan Pe, ; : 
to plead the cause of the Arabs of Syria ‘ to final victory, ang is visiting 


4 oa = = = < Barbara Griffiths, aged 13, in the gir 
Nancy Griffiths, aged 12, the youngest = are Griffiths: & ed 3, in 
golfer at Stoke Poges girl’s championship : 


; i ¥ ein time 
. i ! , The winner ieaps the last hurdie in the 120 yards championship’ at Washing Nelson's fac 
Set aa ae calico en" hour Geen a bese * eee the Discharged Soldiers and Sailors’ Sports at Stamford Bridge for Trafalgar Day. See page 3 
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WHO TOLD A LIE 


HOW A FATHER | Young People of Russia’s YoungNation) A NOBODY WHO 


MET HIS SON 


PILOT’S EXTRAORDINARY 
JOURNEY HOME 


Tossing for Hours in the Sea 


DRAMATIC MEETING IN A 
LIFEBOAT 


When signals of distress were seen |) 


flying from a little boat off the coast 
of Rhyl, John Hughes senior, who 
roused the crew and headed the lifeboat 
out to sea, had no idea of the dramatic 
surprise awaiting him. 

When the Danish ship Uranus left 
Rhyl the other day she naturally took 
a pilot, and the pilot took a boat to 
bring him back—a little motor-boat, 
carrying two men. It was towed behind 
the Uranus until it should be wanted. 
When the pilot’s task was done, he 
wished to board his boat, but the sea 
was so rough that it was impossible to 
bring the boat alongside without collision, 
and to this the pilot would not consent. 


Drifting Apart 

If the boat could not go to him, he 
would go to the boat ; and so, putting on 
a life-jacket, he jumped into the -sea, 
intending that the motor-boat should 
pick him up. But the engines of the 
motor-boat would not start. Having 
cast off from the Uranus, she fell away 
helpless in the turbulent waves, and she 
and the pilot in the water drifted rapidly 
apart, while the Uranus, knowing 
nothing of what had happencd, went on. 

It was then that signals of distress 
were sent up from the motor-boat, and 
the good John Hughes senior set out 
in the lifeboat for the open sea. In the 
meantime a fishing smack, seeing the 
condition of the derelict motor-boat, 
bore down upon her and took her in tow. 
But the missing man was by now no- 
where in sight, and the lifeboat, seeing 
the motor-boat safe, turned for home. 


John Senior and John Junior 


But then another boat from the fishing | The <anyay of young a pssnie growing up in the young nations ae out of the break-up 


fleet signalled her, not to call for assist- 
ance, but to direct attention to a dark 


Russia. 


There is hope that these small nations will soon make peace 


object bobbing and struggling in the NEW LAND FOR NORWAY. AND PORTUGAL 


water a good four miles from the shore. 
Secing it, again old John Hughes turned 
his taut boat’s nose ; again the sturdy 
men of Rhyl bent to the oars. 

Just in time they came up with the 
elusive object in the dancing tideway— 
it was a man, the pilot of the Uranus, 
booted, life-jacketed, but far spent, and 
all but dead after three hours’ buffeting 
in the waves. John Hughes senior 
leaned over the boat and pulled in the 
drowning mariner, and as he did so, and 
saw his face, he recognised his own son! 

The lifeboat pilot was John Hughes 
senior ; the pilot of the Uranus was John 
Hughes junior. So, dramatically and 
joyously, father and son clasped hands, 
and as with one voice returned thanks 
to God for what seemed to both a 
miraculous deliverance. 


The Peace Conference is moving on. 
The Commission appointed by the 
Conference to consider the question 
of Spitsbergen, a No-man’s-land that 
would be better under responsible 
government, has decided to recommend 
that it shall be placed under Norway. 

The decision is just, for Norway is 
the nearest country, with the greatest 
amount of trade with the northern 
island, and it has the longest association 
with it through its seamen. 

A small part of what was German 
East Africa, named Kionga, has been 
given by the Peace Conference to our 
ally Portugal. The Portuguese have 
always regarded this district as within 
their “sphere of influence.” They 
bitterly resented Germany taking it: 


and they reoccupied it in the early 
part of the war. 

An outbreak that is almost a war 
has broken out in the Arabian State of 
Yemen, by the Red Sea. Its ports are 
Hodeida and Mocha, famous for coffee. 
Since the war there has been a disturbed 
state in Yemen; and a British Mission 
sent from Aden is said to have been 
captured by tribesmen. A detachment 
of Indian troops from Aden has, accord- 
ingly, occupied Hodeida, and there has 
been some fighting. 

Yemen is governed by a number 
of Arab chiefs who claim independent 
power. The country is more fertile than 
any other part of Arabia, and a large 
proportion of the people obtain a liveli- 
hood from agriculture. 


WAS SOMEBODY 
The Mysterious N.C.O. 
TALE OF TWO BROTHERS 


A nobody has left the world who 
proves to have been almost a somebody. 

Of himself he was of absolutely no 
account—a tame, broken old pensioncr, 
who had been a‘non-com. in the Dutch 
service, a corporal or sergeant in the 
Netherland East Indies. Lut as some- 
body's brother he is now discovered to 
have been picturesquely interesting, as 
the cat on the hearth is interesting to 
us as the cousin of the tiger. 

For this harmless old man, who has 
died drawing his little Dutch pension, is 
found to have been the son of A. W. 
Ludendorff and Cara Henrietta Janette 
von Templehoff, and he was brother, 
therefore, to General Ludendorff. 


Rise and Fall of Ludendorff 


This nobody was brother to the man 
who, from complete obscurity, suddenly 
became the most talked-of man in the 
war; the manat whose word of command 
the Kaiser strutted across Belgium and 
made vainglorious speeches, the man who 
authorised the ruthless submarine cam-' 
paign, the man who, in his unparalleled 
egotism, challenged all civilisation in 
arms, and fell himself at last, bringing the 
German Empire down with him. 

The humble brother, a hired man 
serving under a foreign flag, could never 
command even the rank of a second 
lieutenant, a position held by thousands 
of British lads during the war; the 
other brother, the German adventurer, 
the “ tiger’s heart wrapped in a Prussian 
skin,” stayed at home, and, by means 
which still mystify us, rose to a military 
standing such as no other human being 
has ever held. — 


ONE OF THE LOST FOUND 
A Woman’s Great Delight 


How many thousands have waited, 
cherishing vague hopes that missing 
members of their family would some day 
come home from the wars! And now, 
and again it happens. 

It has been so in Brighton, where an 
assistant in a newspaper shop, who was 
informed a year ago that her husband 
was missing, and five months ago that 
he was dead, saw him pass the shop in 
uniform, and ran out and claimed him. 

He had been in hospital suffering 
from loss of memory, and was at last 
well enough to come home on leave, 
carrying his wife’s address in his pocket 


to help out his memory. 


DIGGING THROUGH 850 YEARS 

The excavations of what is supposed 
to be Edward the Confessor’s Palace 
at Windsor are being continued, and 
what is thought to have been a banquct- 
ing hall has been reached ; but no con- 
‘siderable discovery hs yet 1} 2 made. 
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CHIMPANZEES 
LOOK ON 


The Children's Newspaper 


5; | NEWS FROM THE 


ANIMAL WORLD 


Watching a Man Build | TOLD BY OUR READERS 


His House 


ARE THEY GETTING MORE 
FRIENDLY TO MEN? 


Hitherto the chimpanzee has been a 
rather secluded and unusual ape who 
had to be watched with care; but 
apparently he is beginning to get accus- 
tomed to mankind in some districts and 
to show himself freely. 

Mr. Garner, an American scientific 
observer sent out by the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, has been re- 
porting on his experiences in the French 
Congo. 
vast plain crossed by belts of forest and 
plots of bush, he frequently saw whole 
families of chimpanzees out on the open 
plain, crossing from bush to bush over a 
mile of clear ground. He says: 

They often come within 200 to 300 

yards of my house aitd manifest a deep 
interest in trying to find out what this 
new thing is, set up in their midst. I 
have seen as many as four or five dif- 
ferent groups of them in the same day, 
and one of these contained eleven mem- 
bers. 

Once very old man has come, on two 
occasions, within 100 yards of me and 
scrutinised me very closely, while his 
wife—as I took his companion to be— 
appeared very uneasy and suspicious. 

On several occasions I have seen the 
young ones romping and tumbling 
about on the grass, chasing and scuffling 
with each other, exactly as you see 
human children do. 

I have never before seen so many 
chimpanzees as I find here, and I have 
never seen them so indifferent to the 
presence of human beings. Even while 
I was building, and had 18 or 20 natives 
moving about the place, these reckless 
apes would often cross the open plain in 
tull view, and with apparent composure. 


TRAGEDY OF 60 ORPHANS 


How the Fathers Might Have 
Been Saved 


LITTLE MINDS, LITTLE BOATS, 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


A new law makes it necessary that all 
Ships of 1600 tons and over shall be 
fitted with wireless apparatus. _ 

One would think that such a precious 
means of saving the lives of our brave 
sailors would be used to the greatest 
possible extent, but many ship-owners 
whose boats are small, because they are 
employed only on voyages round the 
coast, seem to study their pockets more 
than the safety of the men who work 
their ships, 

They said that wireless was not necess- 
ary for a ship that is rarely out of sight 
of land, that the apparatus is too ex- 
pensive, and so on. Therefore the 
Government fixed the limit at boats of 
1600 tons. Now a trawler has been lost 
with her crew of ten in the North Sea, 
and these ten men leave behind them 
over sixty fatherless children. 

The vessel was not fitted with wireless, 
but had it been fitted the men might 
have been saved. <A little more wisdom 
in‘Parliament and these sixty orphans 
might have had their fathers still. 


FLYING HOME 

Most of us will probably fly home 
some day, and an M.P. is beginning. 
Sir Philip Sassoon has bought an Avro 
acroplane, in which he means to fly 
from London to his home near Lympne. 
The distance is nearly 7o miles, the 
railway journey is 90 minutes, and Sir 
Philip expects to fly in half the time. 


When living on the edge of a |. 


True Stories of Cats, Bees, 
and Hedgehogs 


HOW THE CAT GOT THE BACON 


What fish is so voracious, and so un- 
thrifty in its diet, as to swallow a seagull, 
nearly all feathers? The question 1s 
asked by a holiday-maker who saw a 
large fish rise and drag down a gull, 
slowly swallowing it, while all its com- 
panions clamoured loudly around, mak- 
ing most distressful cries. 

Edward M. Rees, of Larkfield, Oakworth, 
has begun to be an outdoor observer. He says : 

Walking by a brook I saw an earwig 
close to an ants’ nest. Theants did not 
like the intruder, and a whole company 
of them attacked it. It ran away, but 
the ants were quicker, and, throwing it 
on its back, stung it to death, and then 
pulled it into their nest to eat it. 


A Wise Sheep 


The sheep is often considered a rather 
silly animal because it is such an un- 
thinking imitator, but even a sheep caa 
show intelligence when it is brought up 
familiarly among people. An instance 
comes from Lancashire, where a farmer, 
Mr. John Greenhalgh, reared a pet lamb. 

While shepherding on the moors Mr. 
Greenhalgh slipped, felt, fractured his 
thigh, and lay in a lonely place, helpless 
and in pain. When he was missed his 
people started to search the moors. 

Their search was not long, for their 
attention was quickly attracted by a 
sheep racing round a figure on the hill 
and bleating anxiously. It was the 
disabled farmer who lay there; and his 
pet lamb was doing all m its power 
to summon assistance. - oi ook 

The lamb had had a chance of learning 
more than most sheep know of the ways 
of men, and such wits as it had were 
sharpened by affection. 


A Cat's Curiosity 

A Scottish lady writes : 

I was so much interested in your true 
animal stories that I felt I would like 
to tell one about my cat, which I think 
shows great intelligence. 

She was a curious beast, and one of 
her daily doings was to jump on the 
window-seat and look out whenever she 
heard a foot pass. 

No matter what she was about at the 
time she would rush to the window and 
watch who was going by. If it was a 
friend she would arch her back, look 
pleased, and crane her neck. 

But this is the real story. One day 
she wanted some cold bacon I had put 
on: a plate on the table. She tried to 
help herself, and got smacked. I put 
the plate farther away from the chair on 
which she sat, and set it on a newspaper. 

I turned aside to the stove.for a few 
seconds, knowing she would not venture 
to climb on the table. But a corner of 
the. newspaper happened to be con- 
venient to her side of the table; and I 
stood speechless when I saw her with 
this corner between her teeth drawing 
the paper towards her, and, of course, 
the. plate with it. When she got the 
hacon near enough she pounced on it 
and carried it off. . 


More Hedgehog Stories ~ 

Nelly Macfarlane, writing from near Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, telts how she has been making 
friends with the hedgehogs in that district. 

I have been staying in the country 
this year, and have been very much 
interested in the many hedgehogs. 

One huge one came one night. He 
must have been thirsty, for he drank a 
great deal of water, lapping it up like 
a dog, with a funny little red tongue. 
We fed him with cheese and biscuits, 
which he much enjoyed. 

Afterwards, every evening we went 
into the woods, and heard them pitter- 
pattering about on the dry leaves. They 
are quite tame, but can run quickly. 


I tracked a small hedgehog one day 
to its home—such a funny little house 
made of leaves! I put my hand in, and 
the nest was warm, and there he was, 
fast asleep, warm and cosy. Now he 
comes évery night, punctually at tea, 
and never misses. 


The Bee in the Clothes-Post 

A lady writing from near Birmingham says i 

In my garden is an oak clothes-post 
which we brought from Southampton, 
and in.it are a number of holes large 
enough to admit a quite thin pencil. 
Every spring when the cherry-trees are 
in blossom we find that every hole bas 
a living inmate. This is the story of the 
holes as far as I know it. 

One day my husband called me to see 
a bee at Sark stopping up a hole with 
clay. While we watched it the other 
bees flew back loaded with more clay, 
which was put on the top of that already 
there until it was level and smooth. 

And each year out comes a young bee. 
Then, after a time—a week or longer— 
the holes are filled up again. 

I wonder if the bee is a rare kind. 
Did it find the holes or make them ? 
I counted five this year, all looking out 
of separate holes at ortte. 

Mother Cow 

A lady writes from a village in Sussex : 

The other day her owncr wished to 
take a mother cow and her baby into 
another field, but she had grown 
attached to the place where she had 
nurtured her young one, and refused to go. 

The men tried various ways of coaxing 
her through the gate, and once they 
succeeded, but she changed her mind ; 
just as the gate was to be closed after her 
she thrust her nose through and raced 
back. When at length they got her 
back into the enclosure, she played a 
nice game of hide-and-seek round the 
haystacks, and gave the men as much 
trouble as she could. 

Finding at last that her fractiousness 
was of no avail, she followed the cart 
which contained her baby, though not 
without loud bellows of protest as she 
was escorted out into the lane. 


CIGARETTES 


By the Chiidrea's Doctor 

One of the stupidest things boys or girls 
can do is to smoke cigarettes. We have asked 
our doctor to explain the reason why. 

A cigarette in a boy's life is just as 
much ont of place as a cigarette in a 
rosebud. It has no right to be there. 

Every boy and girl who is worth 
anything wishes to grow big and strong, 
and to have a fresh and clear complexion, 
with white teeth and a strong heart, 
and it is quite certain that if boys and 
girls smoke cigarettes it will, to some 
extent, stop their growth, spoil their 
complexions, discolour their teeth, and 
weaken their hearts. 

Intelligent boys and girls will not 
spoil their figures, their complexions, 
their teeth, and their hearts for the sake 
of the very small pleasure of drawing 
tobacco smoke into their mouths and 
puffing it out again. Surely a girl 


}values her beauty more than that; 


surely a boy would get more pleasure 
by winning a race than by smoking ! 

Even grown-up athletes who wish 
to win races give up smoking, because 
they know that smoking weakens their 
hearts and makes them short of breath ; 
and smoking does much more harm to 
growing boys and girlsthan togrown-ups. 

Not only does smoking spoil the 
figures, the complexion, and the teeth of 
young people, but it also often causes 
great irritation of the back of the 
throat, and produces symptoms of in- 
digestion, and makes the hands shaky. 

When boys grow old and when 
their athletic days are done, when girls 
grow old and when their beauty is faded , 
there will be little consolation for the 
joy of sife they may have lost for the 
sake of a few cigarettes, 
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STARS TELL TALES 


NORTH POLE’S UNSTEADY 
WAYS 


Floating Telescope Which 
Finds It Out 


A WONDER OF GREENWICH 


The whole world is troubled, and even 
the North Pole is not as staid and st 
as one would expect a North Pole to be. 
It moves; it changes its position; it is 
here today and there tomorrow. 

This must always have been 90, 
without our knowing about it. When 
popes and cardinals and priests tried 
to convince Columbus and Galileo that 
the earth is a great plain, placid in the 
centre of the universe, with sun, moon, 
and stars obediently moving over and 
under it day and night for ever, the 
carth was actualy rotating round its 
axis at a thousand miles an hour, and 
revolving round the sun at a speed of 
68,000 miles an hour; and the North 
Pole was at the time swaying to and 
fro. Nobody knew then, but we today 
may all know the great secret. 


Prying on the North Pole 


Greenwich Observatory is in com- 
munication, by eye, with the stars, and 
some of these stars have been telling 
tales out of school about the unstable 
North Pole. That is what it comes.to. 
How can Greenwich in smoky London 
conspire with the stars to pry upon 
the secrets of the Pole ?_ It does. « 

The earth rotates upon its own axis, 
we say, and that axis is an imaginary 
line drawn through the centre of the 
globe, with the North Pole at one 
end, and the South Pole at the other. 

But scientific imagination carries 
farther than that, and contemplates.a 
North Pole continuing out into space 
to a point in the heavens close to the 
pole star, in the northern hemisphere, 
round which the stars, owing to the 
earth’s rotation, appear to revolve. 
We cannot measure from the North 
Pole itself, but we can determine oar 
distance from it by observing how much 
the point of the heavens directly above 
us is removed from the Pole Star. 


What the Telescope Reveals 


Now for the triumphant discovery. 
Greenwich Observatory has a wonder- 
ful new telescope floating in a bath of 
mercury. By means of this delicate 
instrument photographs are taken of 
the stars in the zenith. Minute ap- 
parent changes in the position of those 
stars are in this way recorded. 

That is tosay, the position of the stars 
in relation to the North Pole line changes 
alittle. But the wise men of Greenwich 
know that it is not truly the position of 
the stars which has altered; it is the 
position of the Pole which has changed. 

The movement of the Pole is actually 
not greater than 70 feet at a time. but 
the stars in the unthinkable depths of 
the sky declare the record, and our 
seers note it down, and use the inform- 
ation for determining the variation of 
latitude at Greenwich. E. A.B 


MAKING MORE THINGS 
How to Bring Back Prosperity 


Business men, especially manufac- 
turers, are making determined efforts to 
stop all waste, as the nearest way to 
prosperity through economy. 

In Derby, at the Derwent Tron 
Foundry, every process is being studied 
for the sake of securing economy 
megvements. Each piece of work was 
done with the tewest movements that 
would ensure good workmanship, a0 
the result was a great quickening of 
work ‘when it was done in the best 
manner. There was a rise frém 3000 
articles manufactured weekly to 20,000. 

An hour a day was taken from the 
men’s work, yet they earned three times 
as much money ae before the wat. 
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T pa Ree 
me New Film-Story Coming On—Adventures of Dolly and Ebenezer 


These pictures are from a bright new story film called “Dolly’s Vacation,” shown by Messrs. Pathé Fréres. Th i ; 
Marie Osborne, who seems really to enjoy playing her merry pranks on the screen. The whole picture is full of sinpte fh ond bubbling. Taare 


ony 


fot eve 4 Mother was away and Dolly Doll 

: 4 3 y, however, took French Parasols are not good for the insides Typing a letter to Then the arrival of a deputation of 
ing a bullied the household, but Daddy leave. ‘*No ‘admittance ” of complicated machinery, and the Mamma kept her out workpeople with a threat of a strike 
t would not have her at his works did not apply to her foreman stopped Dolly’s investigations of mischief for a time cut short Dolly’s office career 5 


centre a Dolly’s faithful shadow, little Ebenezer, Fearing a strike and possible Dolly began experimenting, but could not under- Both the children had a great time with 
stand why old Rosey refused to give them a the chicks, and the old hen enjoyed 
the vegetable garden 


while waiting for her at the gate, had found violence Dadd acked his 
Pole te a novel solution of the housing problem daughter off to his brother’s farm drop of milk; and Ebenezer pumped so hard! her visit to 


ie tale 

Need Next they fed the fowls, and the place The appearance of a proud mother and her Both culprits were smacked and sent Besides, tender-hearted old 
rea Sell s00n alive with hens clucking, family in the kitchen made the housekeeper supperless to bed ; but Dolly had had such Nanny made sure her naughty 
rtigd elighted with the unexpected freedom  realisethatsomething was wrong somewhere an exciting day that she hardly cared darling did not starve to death 


i) Eb 
HE enezer was used to smackings, Which explained his spending most Toby, the farm-hand, left his boots And how they laughed when The tap of the cider barrel was 
Toby tried to walk away! just handy for fixing up a swing 


and was soon dreaming of melons of the night chewing his counterpane outside, so they nailed them down 


Pd But Unole’s patience had a ** Take the childre: i 
li n and send me the But the little adventurers And s ht ti 
mit, and this had reached it Strikers!" he wrote to his brother ran away into the forest jam—whioh crowed 40:baaae waren: Ra beteommard >. 
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THE PLANT HUNTER 


USEFUL LIFE ENDS IN A 
CHINESE RIVER 


Carrying New Plants to the 
New World 


ONE MAN’S GREAT RECORD 


A well-known hunter of plants has 
been drowned in the Yangtse River, 
China. He was Frank N. Meyer, who 
went out on plant exploration for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a department which sets an 
example of enterprise that our own 
Ministry of Agriculture might well-copy. 

Frank N. Meyer, whose wanderings 
now finished are creating much interest 
in America, was born at Amsterdam, 
whence he began his travels by crossing 
the Alps on foot to sce the changes of 
plant life down to the Mediterrancan. 

Then he explored America and Mexico 
on foot, and finally roamed the world 
about as an agent of his adopted 

’ country for the acquisition of more and 
more useful plants. 


Helping Nature 

Now in many parts of America the 
imported plants sent from the Old 
World by Meyer are prospering in thou- 
sands. His introductious include a new 
hickory, Chinese elms, the WWashgar 
ash, the Chinese chestnut, the white- 
barked pine, the globular-headed willow, 


a new lilac, and among fruits and iood | 


plants the Chinese persimmon, the cul- 
uvated haw as large as small crab- 
apples and good for jam-making, the 
native jujerbe as large as an apricot, tlie 
edible bamboo that grows young shoots 
as good for eating as asparagus, many 
varieties of beans, the Pekin pear. 
‘Langei cherries, the Manchuria spinach 
substitute, the wild peach, and others. 
This is a part of one man’s record, a 
practical result of adventurous travel, 
for aims wholly innocent and very 
useful. His example calls aloud to all 
who delight in travel in only’ partly- 
known lands, but they must first of all 
have a wide knowledge of plant life, to 
know what species are old and what 
new in civilised countries, and which 
products are likely to grow after trans- 
pantation and be useful or beautiful. 


Vulgar Love of Killing 

It is sad to think that the spirit of 
adventure which is natural to nearly all 
people of British birth is so often asso- 
ciated with the needless slaughter of 
animals. Matthew Arnold, a polished 
writer who sometimes used corrosive 
ink that burned the people he criticised, 
said that whenever the Icisured class of 
Englishmen wanted amusement they 
asked each other ‘‘ What can we kill?” 

The desire to kill something fresh, or 
more of it than anyone else has killed, 
has taken our sportsmen over nearly all 
the lonely places of the world, and has 
increased considerably our knowledge 
of the world. But there are other 
sound inducements for travel, and one of 
the soundest of them is the need for a 
search for valuable plants, under all 
climates, in every kind of soil. 

Roaming the World 

“Many of the trees, shrubs, grasses, 
ccreals, flowers, fruits, roots and veget- 
ables we cultivate have been brought 
from foreign lands, and sometimes im- 
proved greatly here, and the process of 
interchange ‘of things worth growing 
between land and land ought to be 
quickened everywhere. 

But forthat to be done it is necessary 
that searchers should roam the world, 
its inhabited and wninhabited parts, and 
not only notice what is growing any- 
where that might be cultivated _else- 
where with advantage, but promptly 
bring away seeds and cuttings. Here is 
a splendid chance 
travel without killing anything. 


HOW TO SEE THE ALPS| WHY THINGS ARE |THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


Safest Way to the Peaks 


NEW ENJOYMENTS IN 
- SWITZERLAND 


The airmen of the Swiss army have: 
made extraordinary landings on the 
highest of the Alps during the summer. 

In the last attempt a machine was 


DEAR 
What Paper Money Means 


HOW A TREASURY NOTE 
AFFECTS A SOVEREIGN 


We must get back to gold, says Sir Alfred | 


crashed on a snowfield of the beautiful} Booth, Chairman of the Cunard Steamship 


Jungfrau. The pilot was driven out of 
his course by a gale, and although his 
acroplane was wrecked, he escaped injury 
and could have saved his machine had 
it been fitted with runners like a flying 
sledge. . 

All these experiments were designed 
bv the Air Chief of Switzerland for 
military purposes, but out of it has now 
been developed a new holiday sport. 

Military posts on the mountains will 
be extended, and squadrons of airmen 
will be ready to fly up with machine- 
guns, ammunition, food, and fuel, and to 
carry parties of machine gunners to the 
high outpost positions which invading 
infantry will be unable to reach ; but in 
the meantime the commanding landing- 
places will be used for taking tourists on 
flying trips above the wonderful pano- 
rama of glaciers and snowficlus. 

By this new method of Alp-climbing 
by air, ordinary holiday-makers will be 
able to reach great heights in a few 


minutes. At present, the cost of these | 1, 


fights is high, but when the new service 
is completed fares will be much reduced, | 
and more machines employed for landing 
passengers on the Matterhorn, 
Jungfrau, and other famous peaks. 


LOOKING OUT OF THE 
TRAIN 


A Man Who Discovered a 
Fortune 


There is always something to see 
from the train; this is the story of a 
passenger who saw a fortune. 

An engineer in South Africa, who had 
no knowledge of geology, built the bed 
of a railway track out of some stone he 
found in the neighbourhood. 

Some little time ago a mining expert 
travelling on this line looked out of the 
windoW and noticed the bright colour 
of the stone which made up the track. 
When the train stopped he went back 
along the line to make an examination, 
and found that the stone, of which there 
were hundreds of tons, was cinnabar, a | 
very valuable mineral from which nearly 
all the mercury and quicksilver of 
commerce is extracted. 

More than 86 per cent. of the rock is 
mercury, and the railway company 
have a fortune in their track. 


OUR OLDEST ORPHANAGE 
Lord Mayor’s Big Family 


One of the glories of our country is 
the number of orphanages that care for 
fatherless children, and are supported 
freely by gencrous-hearted people. Some 
of these splendid institutions are known 
to almost everybody in the land. But 
do you know which is the oldest orphan- 
age of all ? 

It is the Orphan Working School and 
Alexandra Orphanage, Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, London, in which the 
present Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Horace Marshall, is the moving spirit, 
and to which he gives much of his 
precious energy and time. 

It was founded 161 years ago, and can 
provide a home and education for 400 
fatherless boys and girls, who remain 
till they are 14 or 15. The orphanage 
needs £14,000 a year if it is to carry on 
its noble work properly, and all kind- 


| hearted people may well bear it in mind. 
| It is doing the very best kind of work ‘ 
for adventurous ! by makiny trained citizens of fatherless | the services we render to the world—by 

{ children. 


Pichtres on page 12 


the | this very thing on a large scale. 


Line. He thinks there is too much paper 
money. What is paper money ? 

If I owe two men a sovereign cach 
and have only £1 in my pocket, I may 
write on two pieces of paper, ‘‘ This 
represents {1,"’ and give one to each 
man, and they may accept them. 
Meantime I keep my £1 in my pocket. 

It looks as if we now had £3 between 
us, but we have really only £1 still. 
The three of us are no better off than we 
were before, and although we may go out 
to the shops and spend what appears to 
be £3, it is only worth g1, and we can 
only expect £1 worth of goods, 

It will not be long before the shop- 
keepers notice this, and give us only 
the same amount of goods for our 
so-called £3 as they once2 gave for {1. 
What Inflation of Currency is 
‘This is what is meant by Inflation of 
currency, a phrase much used in 
newspapers. The British Government 
during the war was compelled to do 


But the time comes when the two 
men who have my pieces of paper come 
to me and say: * This is only paper ; 
now we want gold, or the proper value 
in materials or goods.’ If J still have 
not the gold or the goods, what shall I 
do? I may say to the creditors, 
“Well, if you will wait a bit longer, 1 
will in the racantime give you each 
fresh paper, representing {1 5s. for 
your ff, so that you will gain by 
waiting.” This may be repeated several 
times, but the total wealth of all three 
is still the £1 in my pocket. 


More Paper, Higher Prices 

If I gave out roo pieces of paper, | 
as they have done in Russia and Ger- { 
many, the paper would steadily go down | 
in value, which is the same thing as 
saving that prices would go up. 

Now, if I set to work. and, instead of 
writing out pieces of paper, make useful 
goods, tools, machinery, or furniture, or 
grow corn or vegetables, or make a 
suit of clothes, or dig minerals from a 
mine, then when my creditors come I can 
say to them: “I have not enough gold, 
but here are 100 bushels of wheat, a ton of 
turnips, a load of coal, a suit of clothes, 
two pairs of boots, and a sewing-machine. 
Each of you take some of these goods, to 
the value of your paper, and give me 
back the paper, and I will burn it.” 
Then prices will resume their proper 
level, and we shall all go on happily. 


How to Pay Our Debt 

This is why it is necessary now for 
everybody to work his hardest, now and 
for years to come. We have issued 
thousands of millions of paper sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, and as long as these 
continue to be issued in excess of our 
real wealth, prices will continue to go 
up; and while we may scem to have 
lots of money in the country, what we 
really have is lots of debt, for our wealth 
is not increased at all by the paper issue, 
while our debt is. Sooner or later the 
debt will have to be paid, and it must 
be paid with the goods we make, the 
minerals we get, the crops we grow, or 


carrying goods, for instance. j.c. 


HAPPY RICH GIRL OF 
NEWGATE PRISON 


Tragic Widow of Revolution 


BATTLE WHICH CHANGED 
OUR HISTORY 


Oct. 12. Elizabeth Fry died at Ramsgate, 1845 
13. Canova, Italian sculptoz, dicd in Venice, 1822 
14. Harold killed at Hastings, 1066 

15, Torricelli, barometer inventor, bora in Italy,16)8 
16. Marie Antoinette beheaded in Paris, 1793 

17. Chopin, Polish composer, died at Paris, 1849 
18. Retreat from Moscow begun, 1812 


Or* of the bravest women who ever 

lived was Elizabeth Fry, and she 
gave her life to make our prisons fit to 
live in. 

She took up the work laid down by 
John Howard, the prison philanthropist. 
Born in a rich and happy home, her 
heart was stirred with pity for the poor, 
and she started schools, and managed a 
class of 70 children when she was 17. 

But it was her prison work that 
brought her immortal fame. In those 
days the Governor of Newgate Gaol 
dare not go into the prisoners, so wild 
and depraved were they; but Elizabeth 
Fry went among them alone, and she 
was One of the first redceming influences 
in that horrible prison lite. 

ARIE 


Widow Capet 
N ANTOINETTE, the beheaded 
gucen of France, is one among 
the dozen women from all history most 
written about. That is because she was 
unwise, unfortunate, hated and wronzed, 
vet brave. She was a victim of the 
circumstances that shaped her life. 

A daughter of the royal house ot 
Austria, she was reared by her ambitious 
nother, Maria Theresa, to be the qneea 
of France, and she niarried the heir to 
the French throne when quite a girl. 

She arrived in France when its people 
were in a state of deepest misery, 
and her gay extravagance jarred on 
them terribly. They blamed her for 
things quite beyend her control. They 
told each other that when she heard 
the people had no bread she said, 
* Then why don’t they eat cakes?” 

When the Revolution came she gained 
some favour by her bravery, but she 
gave bad advice to her weakling of a 
husband, who now was King, and would 
not think of granting popular liberty. 
So he was beheaded first, and then she 
suffered a like fate, under the name of the 
Widow Capet—the King’s family name. 


Canova 
A Stoxto Caxova, the most popular of 
as modern Italian sculptors, born in 
(727, was dedicated to sculpture from 
Ins boyhood, and never lacked patrons 
to help him on in his career, 

His family for generations had been 
stonemasons and sculptors. He put 
aside the trivial fashions of the sculp- 
tors of his day, and returned to a study 
of Nature and towards the simple 
dignity and beauty of the classic masters. 

After the fall of Napoleon he acted as 
representative of Italy in bringing 
back the works of art the conqueror 
had stolen and carried to France. He 
was gencrous by nature, and immensely 
popular with his countrymen. His 
standing as a sculptor.remains high 
among modern artists, but he did not 
quite get rid of the artificiality of the 
Italian school, and artificiality is worse 
in sculpture than in any form of art. 


Hastings 
TT Rattle of Hastings was perhaps 
the chief turning point in English 
history. It brought a higher form of 
civilisation into the country. 

Hastings also introduced that mixture 
of French with the Saxon tongue which 
gave our language ease and Suency in 
place of the ugly German grammar. 

Norman and Saxon became so amal- 
gamated as the centuries went on that it 
is a mistake to regard the Normans as 
aliens in our ancestry. They form an 
essential part in the mixture that is now 
the British nation. 
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Where they are Harvesting 
Wheat—Scotland, Norway, Sweden. 
N. Russia 
Cocoa—West Africa, Ecuador 
Sugar—Texas, West Indies, 
S. America, Australia, Mauritius 
Coffee—Costa Rica, Uganda, 
Guatemala, E. Indies, Brazil, Angola. 
S.W. Arabia 
Rice—India, S. China, Egypt 


Tea—Ceylon, China, Jepan ie} GERMANY * oWarsaw 
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PENITENT NATION 


Bulgaria Confesses Her War 
Crime 
Two of the countries that made war 
on the world have had the good sense 
! good heart to admit a fault 
ress sorrow for 1t. 


an 
eX} 
The present 


and 


Austrian Government 
contesses the wrongs done by the old 
Austrian Government which made the 
war, and Bulgaria pleads that she was 
misled by her ambitious ruler Ferdinand, 
and was, further, to blame for fehting in 
a cruel way. willing to 
make amends, and she trusts the vic- 
Allies to treat her as mildly 
as they can, That the ; 
her envoy who went to Paris to receive 
the terms of the Peace Conference, 
Those 


Bulgaria is 


torious 


was tone of 


from PBul- 
garia in the south a large tract of land 
which she had recently acquired from 
Yurkey, and give Greece and Serbia a 


terms take away 


detensible mountain frontier. 
loses. hei 


Bulgaria 
Mediterranean coast, but the 


Ales will arrange for her a passage 
to the Mediterranean, so that she will 
not be confined tor a sea route to the 
roundabout way through the Black 
Sea. She must also pay large in- 
demnity for 37 years. Jt is a heavy 
fate, which Bulegsria well deserves ; 


but the spirit in which she bears it com- 
pares Javourably with the unrepentant 
Sullenness of Germany. 


AFRICAN ENTERPRISE 

An African tribe in Northern Babunda 
long ago discovered how to make cloth 
from the fibre of the raphia palm, and 
all except the infants are clothed with 
this material. 

These clothmakers are fond of music, 
and sing better than any other tribe on 
the Congo. Many of their musical 
instruments will shortly be seen at the 
British Museum. cS . 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS MEN 
Canadian to Control Finance 


The arrangements for working the 
League of Nations, the most hopeful 
body that the wisdom of statesmen has 
ever formed in the world, are going on 
steadily. The future happiness of man- 
kind will depend largely on the men 
who start and manage the J-eague. 

We should all know something of 
them, and it is interesting to see that 
a new officer of the League has now been 
appointed—the financial director, 

Ile is a Canadian, Sir Iferbert Ames; 
and again it seems that a wise selection 
has been made, 

Sir Herbert Ames is a member of the 
Canadian Parliament, a banker of wide 
expericnee, and has been organiser of 
the Canadian fund of {10,000,000 for 
the wives and dependents of Canadian 
soldiers. It will be his duty to control 
the expenditure of the J.eague of 
Nations, and to collect from cach nation 
its proper share of the expense. 

Vhese appointments show that the 
League is laying a sound foundation in 
its appointments. 


WALKING ON THE BED OF THE SEA 

An American inventor has construeted 
a submarine that goes to the bottom 
of the sea to bring wrecks and. their 
cargoes up, and that will, he thinks, dis- 
pense with divers, 

A livdraulic pump will suck the cargo 
out of the wrecks. The men who work 
the submarine will not need to wear 
a‘diver's costume yet will be able to 
walk on the bottom of the sea, their 
feet in the water and their bodies in the 
submarine, 


THE CIGARETTE END 
A London girl holidaying by the sea 
has had her holiday tragically ended by 
some careless smoker, who little knows 
the wrong he has done. She was set on 
fire by a burning cigarette thrown from 
the clifts at Ramsgate. 
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KUBIN ON THE TEMES 


The Place of the Lie that 
Started the War 


Where and what is Temes-Kubin ? 
It is a small town that was hardly 
known before the 
war, but will live now in history because 
of the infamy with which it is linked. 

It is the place where the Serbians 
were said to have attacked the Austrians 
and so began the war, and becouse of 
this attack the aged Empcror of Austria, 
Francis Joseph, was persuaded to sign 
the declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia. But no such 
attack had taken place; it was all an 
invention by Count Berchtold, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, to deceive 
his aged Emperor into agreeing to the 
war—a deliberate lic that actually began 
the war-explosion which shook the world. 

Kubin is a Hungarian town built on 
an island on the northern side of the 
River Danube, about fifty miles below 
Belgrade, where the valley of the River 
Temes slopes down to the Danube. 

‘Though the valley carries a railway 
into the interior of Hungary, it is a 
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Temes, the place of the fabled battle 


quict and remote place, about which 
a false statement could be made without 
a likelihood of an immediate contra- 
diction, and Count Berchtold, no doubt, 
thought of this when he used it to force a 
war on which he had set his mind. 
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HISTORIC EVENTS 


MR. WILSON’S BIG CROWD 


Talking to Fifty Thousand 
People 


One of the great changes that will 
come about in the future will probably 
be in public meetings. 

The biggest hall in England holds 
about twelve thousand people, and that 
is probably as great an audience as a 
man ean effectively speak to. It has 
long been possible for a telephone to 
carry a speaker's voice from the meeting 
place to a distance, and men sitting in 
London have quite clearly heard the 
voice of a speaker at a mecting hundreds 
of miles away. 

Then came the megaphone, picking 
up the little voice in the telephone and 
magnifying it so that it might be heard 
by another great meeting. Already, by 
means of the megaphone, a mighty 
concourse ef people have heard a mes- 
sage delivered from an aeroplane over 
Washington, and there are, no doubt, 
great possibilities in this new device. 

What is interesting at the moment, 
however, is quite another development 
altogether. We read of it in President 
Wilson’s League of Nations campaign. 
Mr. Wilson was speaking at San Diego, 
and we read that there were fitty thou 
sand people listening to him in ths 
Stadium there. 

No man’s voice could reach so vast an 
audience without some scientific aid, 
and it seems that Mr. Wilson spoke from 
a platform enclosed by glass, his words 
being carried to the distant edges of the 
Stadium by means of an_ electrical 
device. The experiment does not seem 
to have been an entire success, but it 
may well be the beginning of an age in 
which orators will address such mighty 
multitudes as no man ever dreamed of 
speaking to, 
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Seeds 


WE often hear a father or a 
mother saying,“ I am sure 
there is a lot in the boy.” In 
every boy there is a lot ; but the 
thing is to find it and get it out. 
There is a lot in a little seed : 
there may be an oak tree, or a 
turnip, or a rose; but until the 
oak or the turnip or the rose 
comes out of the seed, there is not 
much to rejoice in or boast about. 
The most wonderful seeds in 
the world are the millions and| 
millions of tiny cells in the brain 
and spinal column of a child. 
They do not grow into oaks, but 
they grow into deeds and thoughts 
and dreams. Every child has these | 
amazing seeds within his skull, 
and the father and mother are’ 
quite right when they think that 
“the boy has a lot in him.” 

He has a great lot in him, but 
even his father and his mother 
do not know all that is in him— 
what seeds of goodness or great- 
ness his little head may contain. 
Once Shakespeare was a little 
boy, and no doubt his father and 
mother, like most fond parents, 
thought him the most wonderful 
boy in the world, but they cer- 
tainly did not know that in his 
little head were seeds that would 
grow into King Lear and Hamlet. 

But the seeds in the brain do 
not grow like the seeds in the 
garden ; they require that inten- 
sive form of cultivation known 
as education, which is an effort 
to get out of the seeds all the 
good things in them. Boys and 
girls often think that education 
is putting things into their heads, 
and that is partly true; but things 
are put into their heads chiefly 
to get things out. Shakespeare put 
books into his head; but the books 
he put in brought better books out. | 

And it is not enough to put 
books into our heads ; we have 
been given a wonderful faculty 
called Will, which makes it pos- ; 
sible to choose the good seeds in 
our head, and to reject the bad 
ones. A good patient Will that 
tries hard can bring beautiful and 
wonderful things out of the brain- 
seeds, until the heart and mind 
are like a glorious garden of God. 

Let every boy and girl know 
that there are splendid things in 
his head, or in hers—perhaps 
music, perhaps poetry, perhaps 
great new truths, perhaps beauty 
m line and colour; and let them 
work hard to ripen them and 
bring them to blossom. Work; 
and who knows what surprising 
things may come to birth 7 


THY life is thine to make, 

O happy, happy thou! 
What seeds will springtime take, 
What buds will summer wake, 

*Tis thine to order now. 


Bot spring and summer wait 
Thy bidding and decree ; 
Thou hast the seeds of Fate, 
The infinite estate 
Of all eternity 
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The Dream of Life 
\ 7HO does not like those beautiful 
words left by a doctor who 
went out into the universe the other 
day ? He wished to be buried dressed 
as if in life, and on the stone above his 
grave he wished to have these words : 


“Peace, peace! He is not dead; he 
doth not sleep. He hath awakened 
from the dream of life.” 


That is a great and noble faith that 
sees life as a dream, leading us to the 
Great Reality. 


Proverb of the Day 


To those who think that because we have 
won the War we have won the Peace: 


The race is won by running 
@ 
Unnecessary Orphans 

“CaFETY first’ is a motto for us all, 
for governments and peoples too. 
One of the worst things the Govern- 
ment has done for many years was to 
abolish the rear lights on vchicles—-a 
safety device adopted after many years 
of experience with damage and loss of 
life. It is dangerous, and stupid too, 
that vehicles of any sort should be 
allowed to move along dark roads with 
no indication of their presence to those 
who come up behind, yet the Home 
Office has within the last few months 
abolished this wise rule of public safety. 
Now comes the first of the long line 
of accidents that must follow. Seve 
little child's mother has been killed for 
want of a light.on the back of a bicycle. 
Will some wise man in Parliament 
please think of these things and act in 
time to save another tragedy like this ? 
We note in another column the case of 
the orphans made by the neglect of 
wireless at sea. Surely we have better 
use for mothers and fathers than to kill 
them by carelessness. Orphanages are 
good things, but we do not want un- 

necessary orphans. 


Getting and Spending 

ETTING and spending we lay 
waste our powers, says Words- 
worth, and certainly the Government 
has been laying waste our powers by 
spending. But it is beginning to take 
care of the pennies, whatever it is doing 
with the pounds. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill used to ride in a Rolls Royce, then 
he rode in a Ford, and the other day 

we saw him walking. It is wonderful ! 

Si 
In the Station and on the Kerb 

11L the Profitecring Tribunals 
call at the great main line 
stations in London? We asked for a 


banana the other day at King’s Cross, 
and they were 4}d. Apples and pears 
were 5d. Outside, on the kerb, all were 
selling at good quality at half the price. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE jeeps 


@ @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient ‘River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


querer s.- 
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Why Not Be Friendly ? 
W'"™t a stiff race we English are! 
A friend of the Children’s News- 
paper travelled a hundred miles this 
week with five other people, and made 
two attempts to speak pleasantly, but 
only received two syllables in reply. 
And nobody else spoke to anybody else 
all the way, as there were no soldiers 
in the compartment. The soldiers talk. 

They understand friendliness. 

Yet really most people do not like 
their own grumpy silences. That was 
shown in the Tube the other day, when 
a tiny girl, getting out, waved her hand 
to the carriage full of silent people, 
and piped out, ‘‘ Good-bye everybody ! ” 

And everybody smiled back, while 
some said ‘‘ Good-bye,” and others said 
“* God bless the child ! ” and the language 
of the heart flooded the place and over- 
whelmed for a minute its stodgy dulness 
and indifference. Why not be friendly ? 

3 
Tip-Cat 
N® only are some profiteers “ en- 
trenched behind the barbed wire of 
honours,”’ as Earl Winterton says, but 
they have done their bit, and hope to 
keep it dark now that it is knight-time. 
C) © ® 

Things are getting intolerable: Dia- 
monds are dearer. : 

® © ® 

The British drama, in .a critic’s 
opinion, has always been going to -the 
dogs. This explains why many theatres 
are advertising howling successes. 

@ ® cc) 

A long drop: The waterfall. 


® ® ) 
When the Premier declares that many 
men do not realise the world is on the 
move he forgets that most of them are 
house-hunting. 
cc) © © 
Although Lord Allenby urges us to 
‘“put the Empire on a pedestal,’’ he 
: would be sorry tosee us 
getting stuck up. 
® .e 
We should not have 
won the war, Lord 
Ampthill thinks, without 


the press. “Twas ever 
thus. They say we should 
not have ‘won even 
Waterloo without the 
press-gang. 

@ e 


_ Dock leaves: Dockers’ 
"holidays. 
e 


PETER PUCK _Madame Tetrazzini is 
beaala pier aie convinced that there is 
are the majority of Such a thing as luck. 
the nation, they She ought to know; she 
should not have @ jas had some. 


cc) ® 
During a strike of roadmen the 
Middle Class Union has been sweeping 
the streets. No doubt as a dress re- 
hearsal; at the next election it hopes 
to sweep the country. 
®@ 
More High Prices 
See has been given in London 
to Dr. Montessori, whose original 
ideas of education have attracted much 
attention. Tickets for the dinner were 
258s. and 35s., from which we gather that 
the Montessori syllabus does not bother 
very much about economy. 


@ 
A Prayer of Thankfulness 


O Lord that lends me life ; 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness 
SHAKESPEARE 


IThe Song of a Million Men 


By Harold Begbie 


THs is the song of a million men 
Sung to me and you, 
The song of a million Englishmen 
Sturdy and staunch and true: 
We bave saved the world from a lizing 
death, 
We have put one big job through, 
And now we are home to claim our 
_ prive— , 
Give us more work to do! 
Wiat Shall we say to these million 
men 
Home from over the sea ? 
They have slain the dragon of fiery 


. wrath, 
ane have kept the whole world 
ree; 
What is the work we would have 
them do? ° 


They are asking you and me; 
Great was the work that they did 
for us, 
Great must our answer be. . 


TAKE our England, you million mei, 
Take it and make it yours, 
Purge it white with the wounds and 
lears 
That the soldicr’s heart endures ; 
Slay our dragons of greed and crime, 
And winnow our threshing floors, 
Till nothing is left unworthy of you 
Within these English sbores. 


THs is the song of a million men 
As they turn from me and you: 
Glad are we now to march away 
With English work to do: 
We have saved the. world from a living 
death, 
And now, with God’s help, anew 
We'll fashion the world till our Dead 
look down 
And tell us the job is through. 


COME, let us join those million men 


And swell that valiant throng, 

Marehing within their glorious ranks 

Till we’re forty million strong : 
Come, let us march te the War of Ged 

Singing our soldiers’ song, 
And fight till we've broken the bends 

of pain 
And shattered the walls of Wrong. 


& 
Little Pretty Child 


This is a picture from a street in England, 
taken front an article in the Westminster 
Gazette. Such scenes will be impossible when 
the Children’s Newspaper is twenty-one vears 
old, for we shall drive them from our land. 

I saw on the promenade a pretty 
child as happy as she could be—every 
lamp-post a thing to swing round, every 
railing a thing to swing under, every 
vehicle full of surprise and interest for her. 
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Suddenly her mother saw her. Shewas . 


inadrunken rage. “ Come ’ere, ’’she said. 
Then the child’s joy was gone. Fear 
was come in its place. The little girl 
shrank up to her mother, and pressed 
tight. The mother shook her off. “' Look 
‘ere, Jane,” she hissed, ‘if yer press 
me tight like that agen—I’ll beat yer.” 

I’ve never heard the word “ beat ” 
spoken like that before. She meant 
that she would not merely whip her, 
but would injure her, and use all her 
strength upon her. 


As I saw that pretty girl walk along - 


now, already beaten in spirit, silent 
and sad and afraid, although filled with 
God’s sunshine a minute before, and as 
I heard the passers-by say, ‘ She’s bin 
’aving a drop,” I said to myself, ‘' Mr. 
Prohibitionist, Iam with you. In order 
to save from drunken cruelty one such 
little child as that, 1 would prohibit 
alcohol to every living soul on earth.” 
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~ THE LIGHT OF 
OTHER DAYS 


Lennox Grey Goes to 
the Opera 


OLD LADY AT THE 
WORKHOUSE PIANO 


Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 


If you happen to be passing by Ful- 
ham Road Workhouse in London, 
in the quiet hours of the afternoon, you 
may hear a piano, and perhaps an old 
lady singing an old sweet song. It will 
be Lennox Grey, a frail old lady of 73, 
living again through the days of long ago. 

Forty-five years ago ‘‘ Lennox Grey ” 
was a name on the bills of the London 
theatres, operas, and concert halls. 
She had played small parts as a child, 
and then, after being trained in singing 
by Arthur Sullivan, long before he be- 
came Sir Arthur and the most popular 
composer in Jingland, she appeared 
in opera and at concert halls, some- 
times as a ‘star’ singer at what was 
then the high salary of ten guineas a 
week, sometimes in the chorus, and 
sometimes as an actress. 


The Old Sweet Songs 


It was a merry life, and Lennox | 
Grey enjoyed it heartily; but the) 
theatrical profession is subject to swift | 
changes of fortune, and one of these, | 
a downward change, came when Lennox 
Grey, who had gone to South Africa | 
with a travelling company, fell ill, | 
Stranded and alone, she lay for five | 
months in a Cape Town hospital; and 
then, penniless and alone, this old friend 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan worked her passage | 
home as a stewardess on board ship. 

Now, ‘ Lennox Grey,’’ whose real | 
name is Mrs. Gibson, is seeking the rest 
due to old age in the workhouse in | 
Fulham Road ; and, instead of receiving \ 
the plaudits of an admiring crowd, as 
in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, is singing the melodics of her 
youth to the accompaniment of a piano, 
while her aged neighbours say how sweet 
it is to hear the old songs. 


Remembering Other Days 

And the other day there came into 
the life of ].cnnox Grey a glorious hour. | 
One of the very kindest men in London, | 
Mr. J. B. Mulholland, who started the 
great ring of suburban theatres round 
the metropolis when nobody else would 
venture on such an enterprise, heard 
of this old lady in Fulham Road Work- 
house and sent his motor car to bring 
her, with some friends, to one of his 
theatres. There Lennox Grey sat in a 


box listening to the opera of today | . 


and remembering the days of long ago. | 
1t was a gracious thing to do, and the 
good old lady, we may be sure, went 
home with a kindly fecling for the 
modern world. 

Alas, we cannot stave off Time’s 
grim reckonings, but we can help the 
aged to fecl that joy may last as long 
as life, and that they have not becn 
thrust by ill-fortune beyond the warm 
glow of human sympathy. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


‘The Editor begs readers not to send 
anonymous letters asking for informa- 
tion through the columns of the paper. 
It isnot always possible to answer ques- 


tions through the paper, and anonymous 
correspondents are thus disappointed. 
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THE SILENT RAILWAYS 


Quiet Days for James Waitt’s Centenary 


These islands have passed through 
the quietest days that men remember, 
with hardly a train running north or 
south or east or west. Strange that 
Britain, the motherland of railways, 
should be without trains in the cen- 
tenary year of Jamcs Watt, the pioneer 
of trains. 

It is difficult to realise, until our rail- 
ways stop, how much a part of our 
hourly life they are, and how, from 
morning till night, the whole energies 
of a nation depend upon them. Nothing 
so dramatic has happened in our time 
as the sudden stopping of all trains; and 
the days that followed were like in 
anxiety to the early days of the war. 

Men in the country could not get to 
town. Products from the town could 
not reach the country. Millions of 
people were without news for days. 
Thousands were held up far from home, 
and the population was at its wits’ end 
to find ways of moving about. Men 
rode in such vehicles as they had not 
been in before, but the sudden crisis 
found out people full of willingness to 
help, not bothering overmuch about the 
cause if only we could carry on. 

The cause of the sudden strike arose 
out of the war, out of what seems to 


have been a great mistake made by the 
Government, which gave a standard 
war bonus of 33s. a week to every man 
on the railways. The man who used to 
get 20s. a week—a scandalously low 
wage, which was a disgrace to the 
nation—-was given in war-time 53s. ; the 
man who got 60s. a week was given 938. 

Now has come the time to drop 
all war arrangements and regularise all 
wages, and the strike arises from the 
difficulty of adjusting war wages to 
peace time. The men say they cannot 
take less wages owing to the cost of 
things ; the railway authorities say the 
railways cannot be run at a profit if the 
war wages continue. 

There the trouble lay, but what 
astonished everybody was that, though 
no man could suffer until next year, the 
railwaymen stopped work suddenly, 
with the result that the life of the 
nation was thrown into chaos. All that 
followed after that was an impressive 
lesson for the world. We learned once 
more how each depends upon all, and 
all upon each. With that remembered, 
all will be well; with that forgotten, we 
lose the fruits of all these days of sacri- 
fice, and the promise of peace and better 
days will be like a broken dream. 


IN SORRY STRAITS 


— 


Why not pull together and get the boat across ? 


CAN | DO WHAT | LIKE WITH MY OWN? 


“Can I not do what I like with my 
own?” is a question that has been 
asked a thousand times by men whose 
first wish is to please themselvex, The 
reply is “No; you cannot” Nobody has 
anyright, for example, to waste the world’s 
wealth merely because he thinks it is his. 

_ The truth is being driven home again 


jand again in-these days of need and 
j waste. 


You cannot, without punish- 
ment, allow things to be wasted because 
they are yours. That has been found 
out by an Isle of Wight farmer who 
allowed his wheat to remain in ricks 
till it was eaten by rats and mice. It 


Iwas his; why should he not thresh it 


when he liked ? But no, says the law ; 
“it belongs to the wheat harvest of 
the world, needed by all mankind, for 
whom you hold it in trust. You have 
not been faithful to your trust.’’ So 
they fined him £100. 

The lesson is deep and far-reaching. 
It goes far beyond wheat, or any form 


of food or worldly possession. What we 


have or are we have or areas trustees for 
mankind. The wise and good, the prophets 
and thinkers have said it long ago, and 
now the law begins to say it too. 

It is right and true, and the law will 
enforce it more and more as time goes 
on and civilisation ripens. 
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THE MAN WHO 


TOLD A LIE 


HOW AUSTRIA ANID 
GERMANY MADE THE WAR 


Whole Truth Out at Last 


BATTLE INVENTED TO 
DECEIVE AN EMPEROR 


The signing of the Peace by Austria 
has been the signal for telling*the world 
plainly who began the great war, why 
they did it, when, and how. It is now 
quite clear that, as the German Bismarck 
forged a telegram to start the Franco- 
German War, so the Austrian Minister, 
Count Berchtold, told a lie to start the 


| great World War. 


Great Britain had always claimed 
that she did all that was possible up 
to the very last to prevent war, and 
this is now completely admitted by 
Austria and Germany to be true. It is 
also completely admitted that the 
rulers of those two countries planned 
the war, meant to have it, and would 
not be turned aside from having it. 

The official records of the secret 
arrangements between Austria and 
Germany for having a war are now pub- 
lished in a Red Book. 


In the Beginning 

This is the story. Before 1914 
Austria and Germany had agreed that 
Austria should dominate the Balkan 
States as the ally of Germany, and that 
Germany should back her by force of 
arms if necessary. In rg14 there was 
unrest in Bosnia, a part of Austria 
peopled by Slavs, and Serbia was held 
to be responsible for it. 

Austria, therefore, resolved to give 
Serbia a lesson by invading her suddenly, 
and reducing her to a very small State, 
if not removing her from the map 
altogether as a State. 

To this Germany agreed, and promised 
her support. The plan was. settled 
before the murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo, which 
was afterwards made an excuse for 
attacking Serbia. When the murder 
took place Germany insisted that that 
moment should be seized for crushing 
Serbia, as the murder could.then be 
made to appear the cause of the attack. 


The Lie 


The scheme now was to pounce on 
Serbia without declaring war, and to 
crush her instantly. But Count Tisza 
of Hungary would not agree. He 
thought strong demands should be 
sent to Serbia, who should be allowed 
to reply, as it would look better. 

Great Lritain tried hard to find a way 
out for Serbia; but Germany specially 
assured Austria that she in no way 
supported the British efforts to preserve 
peace. The aged Austrian Emperor 
was reluctant to declare war, and Count 
Tisza, representing Hungary, opposed 


the course that was being taken; but’ 


Count Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, invented an attack by the 
Serbians on the Austrians which never 
occurred, and so tricked the Emperor 
into declaring war in pretended self- 
defence, as explained on page five. 


A Manufactured War 
When it was clear that Russia would 
not allow Serbia to be crushed unhelped, 
and that France would stand by her 
ally Russia, and Great Britain would 
stand by France, Germany seems to have 
had a momentary hesitation; but her 
plans were all prepared, and she went on. 
That is how the British have always 


said the war began, but the Austrians ~ 


and Germans were taught to believe 
otherwise. Now they have found out 
for themselves that they were tricked 
by their own rulers, and were used as 
pawns in a game of ambition which they 
did not understand. The war did not 
simply happen; it was manufactured 
deliberately by Austria and Germany, 
‘and their own records prove it. 
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Storm-Tossed Nation of Europe| SOLDIER AND 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE AS THEY REALLY ARE 
Wonderful Land in which a Prince 


Bag in a Train 


SIMPLE FOLK OF THE LAND RUINED BY THE TSARS 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


The Russians are easy to under- 
stand when you live among them, 
but very difficult to understand if 
they are judged by what is said and 
written about them. 

This makes writing about them a 
difficult task, and it would be more 
difficult still to write about their 
Revolution. We will therefore leave 


the Revolution out—not to shirk a‘ 


difficult task, but because it is merely 
an episode in their life as a nation, 
which will not alter their national 
character. As they were before it, so 
they will be after it, a puzzle to those 
at a distance, but an open book when 
one studies them close to. 

Russia is the most easterly country 
of Europe. It joins Asia; a large part 
of Russian territory is in Asia. There 
is a good deal of the East, therefore, 
in the Russian character. The East 
does not value time as we do; it 
does not believe that Man can alter 
his destiny by his own efforts; it 
accepts authority even though it may 
not like it; it considers that the 
right to think and behave as we choose 
is more to be sought after than the 
right to take part in government. 

Russian and His Freedom 

Russia under the Tsars was 
governed by officials, The People 
had no say in the management of 
their political affairs, such as taxation, 
relations with foreign countries, educat- 
ing the masses. If anyone who was 
not an official attempted to -stir up 
the people’s interest in these matters, 
he would be warned first, and then 
exiled to Siberia. Newspapers which 
gave trouble would be suppressed. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
had a great deal of freedom to think and 
behave as they chose. The force known 
as Public Opinion did not exist in 
Russia, chiefly because the newspapers 
were not free to create it. New ideas 
were not frowned upon or laughed at ; 
they were considered with interest 
and an open mind. All educated 
Russians are ready and, as a rule, 
able to discuss with intelligence the 
problems of human relations, govern- 
ment, religion, and morality, but they 
do not often get beyond discussion. 

Making the World Better 

They sit up very late talking about 
ways of making the world better. 
About three or four o'clock they 
determine to sct about immediately 
making a new world. But then, 
pulling aside the curtains and looking 
at the weather, they decide that the 
conditions are not very favourable to 
make a new world in, so they agree 
to postpone the effort and go to bed ; 
and the next night they begin again. 

They are good-natured, casy-going, 
friendly folk, ready to do anything for 
you if it does not give them much 
trouble, and all without any snob- 
bishness or parade of superiority. 
The cabman will turn round on his 
box and ask his passenger for a match 
to light his cigarette with, even 
though the passenger might be a 
general or a Cabinet Minister. A 
peasant talks familiarly with a prince, 
paving him no respect for his rank. 


It is true that in Russia princes are 
plentiful. In the Caucasus region 
almost every family claims princely 
rank; the bootblack on the railway 
station and the hall-porter in the 
hotel may be princes. The Royal 
Princes were called ‘ Grand,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest. But 
even they did not much impress the 
Russian people, and one of them 
said he had to go to a Republican 
country—France—to get the atten- 
tion due to his exalted position ! 


The Railwayman’s Philosophy 

The Russian way of taking every- 
thing in life just as it comes, without 
worry or lamentation, docs not. make 
them good at overcoming difficulties, 
or add to their competence, but it 
keeps them contented. Their highest 
praise is to say that a man has a 
‘““wide nature.” By this they mean 
that he will not let trifles trouble him, 
and what in their eyes are trifles 
would often be considered by us very 
important matters indeed. 

For example, there used to be at a 
small railway station in Russia an 
assistant ticket-collector. His salary 
was small, and he made no attempt 
to rise to a higher post. That man 
had been immensely rich, had enter- 
tained troops of acquaintances, had 
built his own private theatre, and 
supported a private orchestra. Thus 
he spent all his fortune, and when he 
had nothing left he asked for some 
situation on the ,railway, and was 
appointed assistant ticket-collector. 

The British opinion of that man 
would be that he had behaved as a 
wastrel, that he ought to have kept 
his money, and added to it. Nearly 
all Russians would agree with him. A 
fortune is a trifle, they would say. 


Bribes and Vodka 


The “ wide nature” looked upon 
the bribery habit which prevailed in 
Russia as a small matter. There was 
a regular scale of bribes; unless 
everyone got what he considered 
due to him, it was useless to 
try to do business with government 
offices. Even at the opera, which was 
a State establishment, one had to pay 
a bribe to be allowed to buy a ticket. 

This was one of the Eastern features 
of Russian life which had a very bad 
effect on the conduct of public busi- 
ness, but to the Russian it was a 
trifle not worth worrying about. 

Drunkenness was another evil which 
was tolerated in Russia until it 
became a disaster. The spirit drunk 
in such enormous quantities was 
vodka, a poisonous stuff which pro- 
duced rapid intoxication. 

The Government took over the 
making and selling of it, and by 
increasing the number of spirit-shops 
tempted the people to drink, so that 
the revenue might be larger. Against 
this wickedness there grew upa strong 
feeling before the war; the decree 
forbidding the sale of vodka was the 
result of this. Even the officials were 
horrified at what they had done, and 
the Prime Minister publicly confessed 
his error. H. F, 


HYPNOTIST 


MIND OF THE OLD AND 
NEW ARMIES 


How the Brain Unconsciously 
Obeys 


LESSON FOR ALL FROM THE WAR 


One of the relics of the war is that 
disturbed mental condition which we | 
describe as ‘‘ nerves.’’ In none is the | 
distress more acute than in the poor | 
soldiers suffering from shell-shock. The 
best treatment appears to be cure by 
hypnotism. 

What we cal! our mind is really a} 
double mental function. There is the | 
conscious 


mind, which acts when we 
are well and waking, and the subcon- 
scious mind, which acts when the 
conscious mind is sleeping. The sub- 
conscious mind might perhaps be likened 
to a miraculous camera, for it stores, not 
pictures, but impressions, memories, 
ideas, and floods our thoughts with them 
from time to time. It is the subconscious 
mind which retains the dreadful battle | 
impressions that unseat the nerves of | 
the shell-shocked men. 


Curious Discovery 

The part of the hypnotist is to subdue 
his patient’s conscious mind to sleep, 
then to work on his subconscious mind ; 
to make suggestions to him, to order 
him or appeal to him to be happy, easy 
of mind and spirit. Anda good patient, 
when he awakes from his hypnotic sleep, 

orders or suggestions so 
He is dominated by his sub- 


obeys’ the 
received. 
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conscious mind, and is cured. Dr. 
Myers, who is mainly responsible for the | 
treatment of these cases, has been telling 
the British Association a curious thing 
connected with it. 

The old soldier, when he is hypnotised 
for this trouble, responds at once to the 
word of command, but the men of the 
new armies, when summarily com- 
manded in the same way to do a certain 
thing, resent such a manner, and, 
though under hypnotic influence, are 
offended at a brusque order, and will 
not respond. They must be coaxed and 
wheedled and persuaded before a good 
result can be obtained. 


The Independent Man 


That is an interesting and valuable 
light upon our mental processes. The 
old soldier has long becn schooled to 
military discipline; and his mind, al- 
though he does not know it, is impressed 
and moulded so that he obeys the word 
of command  unquestioningly. The 
mind of the younger man, accustomed 
to freedom and. independence, is less 
open to unhesitating obedience, and even 
in his semi-unconscious moments, the 
citizen-soldier retains a determination to 
do as he chooses, quite foreign to the 
mind of the trained soldier. 

So we see the result upon the brain of 
habit, surroundings, association. We 
understand how fatally the brain of a 
child may become impressed by evil 
counsel from those in charge of it. The 
human brain receives and stores im- 
pressions like a photographic plate ; we 
must see that the impressions 1t receives 
are good and wholesome. 
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CRADLE OF NEW 
WORLDS 


Blazing Whirlpools in 
- the Sky 


RIVERS OF LIGHT FOR 
MILLIONS OF MILES 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Last week the Moon enabled us to 
locate the great Square of Pegasus, high 
up in the Eastern sky. Now we may 
regard its four prominent and almost 
equi-distant stars as the celestial cross- 
roads where we meet, on any dark star- 
light night next week, to thread our way 
among the sparkling mass and get a 
glimpse of one of the most glorious 
objects in the universe. 

We must look high up in the East. 
By consulting last week’s star-map it 
will be seen that the top teft-hand star 
of the Square is Alpherat, and away up 
to the Ieft is Beta Andromedae. 
These indicate the main road we follow, 


Inspiring Sight in the Sky 

This week's map shows these stars on 
a larger scale and an extension of th2 
route to the object of our search. With 
it we can trace our way to Nu Andro- 
medae, a small star. At the apparent 
distance of between two and threc Moons 
from it there will be perceived, on the 
right, an oval patch of faint bluish 
light—the great Nebula of Andromeda. 

It appears to occupy an area about 


| twice that of the Moon, but unless the 


night be very dark and clear only the 
bright centre will be visible. : 
With the unaided eye we can hardly 
hope to see much of an object at such a 
distance, but when the giant eye of a 
great telescope collects the light and 
projects it on to the sensitive photo- 
graphic plate in a camera, and does this 
for perhaps a two-hours’ exposure, then 
a marvel is revealed, which the writer 
has always found one of the most in- 
spiring and impressive in the sky. 


| Tier upon Tier of Whirling Streams 


To begin with, there is a multi- 


|tude of suns, glittering in myriads 
| between us and the Nebula, not one of 


which is visible to the unaided eyc; 


jand beyond all these, with their light 
| taking thousands of years to reach us, 


is a marvellous mass of whirling incan- 
descent elements whose light takes a 
million years to come to Earth. 

It takes the form of a spiral, seen 
partly edgewise so as to appear like an 
elongated oval with a much brighter 
nucleus in the centre, which is all the 
naked eye usually perccives. Thrown 
off from this are tier upon tier of whirling 
streams of gaseous matter, stars, and 
worlds, occupying space millions of 
times greater than the span of our 
whole solar system, which is over 5000 
million miles in diameter. 


Such as Earth Came Out of 


These streamers are arranged around 
the globular centre like a vast swirl of 
“ rivers of light,’’ a stupendous whirl- 
pool with myriads of radiant eddies, 
shimmering with the light of innu- 
merable suns involved in their luminous 
masses, countless worlds in the making. 
Dark interspaces—rifts in the whirling 
mass—permit us here and there to peer 
into the infinite dark abyss that always 
stretches beyond. 

And, just as the vast distances of 
many of the stars prevent us from 
detecting any movement as we watch 
them, although we know that thev are 
travelling many hundreds of miles a 
minute, so also is it with this vast vortex. 
Of such a vortex we were once a part, and 
this so-called Nebula is but one of ten 
thousand known to us. G. F. M. 


SEARCHLIGHT FOR FIREMEN 

A new aid to fighting big fires has been 
used by the Dundee Fire Brigade. A 
great searchlight was used to flood parts 
of the burning building with light, anda 
fireman working at a height of 400 feet 
was clearly illuminated, and so helped 
in his work. 
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LADYBIRD GOING 
TO SLEEP 


A Friend that Saves Us 
Millions 


CONQUEROR OF THE GREENFLY 
THAT FATS THE CROPS 


By Our Country Oorrespondent 


Just now you will probably find lady- 
birds going into some retired spot, 
where they will remain asleep during the 
winter. It is a question whether any 
other insect is so useful to man, par- 
ticularly in this country and in America. 

Many a time it has saved millions and 
millions of pounds by destroying the 
aphis, or greenfly, and saving the crops; 
and even where in one year it has 
arrived too late to do this, it has, by 
killing off the greenfly at the end of the 
season, saved the country from devasta- 
tion in the following season, 


Larva That Eats the Greenfly 

The latlybird is, of course, a beetle, 
but it is in the larva stage that it does 
such splendid work for us. The female 
lays her eggs on some infested twig or 
leaf, and when these hatch out into 
little grey creatures something like 
miniature woodlice, they begin to 
devour the greenflies at an astonishing 
rate. If a few are placed on a bush 
infested with the pest, they clear it in 
a day or two. : 

Very little is known about its hiberna- 
tion in this country, although in 
America the creature is regarded as so 
valuable that a whole Government de- 
partment has made its habits a subject 
of special study. The hibernating lady- 
birds are collected in millions in the 
Rocky Mountains and brought down 
into the Californian orchards in time to 
save the crops from the greenflies. 

That wonderful work of the United 
States Government is one of the ro- 
mances of entomological science, but we 
have not yet learned in this country to do 
things so wiscly, and to take so much 
trouble in a matter of vital importance. 


Two-Spot and Seven-Spot 

The numbers of the ladybirds depend 
upon the prevalence of greenfiy. If 
there is a plague of aphis, then the lady- 
birds come in swarms, and sometimes 
they redden the ficlds and even the sea- 
shore. They have actually been known 
to swarm into houses in such numbers 
as to make the rooms uninhabitable on 
account of the sinell they emit. This 
is caused by a yellowish liquid which 
comes from the joints of the limbs. 

There are more than twenty species 
of ladybirds found in Britain, but the 
two-spot and the seven-spot are the 
most familiar. 

At dusk we may often hear the hum 
of the dor beetle, or dumble dor, as it 
tlies about in circles seeking for a suitable 
place in which to layits eggs; and the 
owls find the violet-black insect a dainty 
morsel, as proved by the pellets which 
are seen near their roosting-places, and 
which contain the remains of dors. 
Crows and kestrels, too, are fond of the 
beetle, which in some parts is known 
as the flying watchman. 


Last Birds of Summer 


The summer birds are nearly all gone, 
and the last of the swallows and martins 
are on the wing for the sunny south. 
But as some compensation we have 
winter visitors, and among them arc 
the various geese, one of the most in- 
teresting being the white-fronted goose 
which nests in the Arctic regions, and 
visits us at this time for the winter. 
It is easily distinguished from its 
relatives by the white forehead. 

The leaves of the elm and hazel are 
now yellow, and those of the walnut, 
maple, ash, beech, Lombardy poplar, 
and elder are falling fast. The Virginia 
creeper is also losing its leaves, while those 
of the dogwood are turning red. C. R. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


AN INSECT AND 


ITS DAY'S WORK 


Inventors and Artisans in Nature’s Little Kingdom 


Our good friend Mr. Edward Step 
has written a charming book called 
‘ Insect Artisans and theic Work,” pub- 
lished by Hutchinsons, at 7s. 6d. net. 
The book is full of fresh facts. 

Mr. Step has made clever use of an 
old idea in comparing insects with 
human artisans. ; 

Spinners and weavers are represented 
by silkworms and some other cater- 
pillars, such as those of the puss moth. 
Those of the lackey moth combine to 
weave a common tent. 

Miners are anticipated by many 
solitary bees, and it is an extraordinary 
fact that a tiny burrowing wasp only 
half an inch long can make a tunnel 
about a yard into the earth. 

Masons are also to be found among 
bees and wasps, some of which make 
nests of mud and sand moistened with 
a juice from their mouth. But the 
white ants were the original inventors, 
as Mr. Step says, of sky-scrapers, some 
of which reach a height of 20 feet. 

Carpenters are well represented by 
certain wood-ants which carve out 
galleries and corridors, with pillars and 
partitions, inside old tree-stumps. The 
bark beetles make galleries underneath 


the bark of trees, especially if these are 
beginning to be sickly ; and most people 
have heard, if they have not seen, the 
death watch that bores holes in the 
wood of houses. The male makes a 
tapping noise as a signal to his mate. 

The carder bee is an upholsterer, 
lining with cotton-wool the tunnel 
which some other insect has made, 
while the leaf-cutter bee surrounds 
its cells with crescents cut from the 
rose and other bushes. 

Wax-workers are anticipated by hive- 
bees ; paper-makers by wasps ; tailors 
by bagworms and the caterpillars of 
clothes moths. 

So Mr. Step continues in a highly 
interesting way. Gardeners and farmers 
have their predecessors in agricultural 
ants and harvester ants; health 
officers are anticipated by insects that 
keep the earth clean and wholesome ; 
and musicians by crickets and cicadas. 

The idea Mr. Step works with is a very 
interesting one, well worth keeping in 
the mind, that man is not alone in his 
many inventions, and that millions of 
years before he appeared on the scene 
there were humbler artisans. doing an 
honest day’s work, often with much skill. 


FOOD-BILL IN AN EAGLE’S NEST 


There has appeared in the Times a 
Jetter from Sir’ John Edwards-Moss 
concerning the food that eagles eat. 

There were two parent eagles and a 
chick in the nest, and in 22 days the 
adult birds carried up nine hares, 15 
rabbits, 33 grouse, two ptarmigan, a 
rat, and a small bird. From _ these 
figures Sir John calculates that a nor- 
mal family of eagles would require about 
one hundredweight of flesh a month. 

Startling figures—over 20 times as 
much as our meat ration will allow us 
per head this winter! Now it is pro- 
posed that eagles should be protected 
from destruction all the year round, 
and at that Sir John protests, on the 
plea that we cannot afford to support 
eagles at such a cost in food, and that, 
even if protection made these birds 
numerous, few people ever see one. 

What would this gentleman say if, 
because deer destroy farmers’ crops, 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for London, 
from Sunday, October 12. Black 
figures indicate next day. 


Sunday Tuesday Thursday 
Sunrise .. 6.19a.m. 6.22a.m. 6.25 a.m. 
Sunset - 5.44 p.m. 5.140 p.m. 5.5) p.m. 
Moonrise .. 6.57 p.m. 8.57 p.m. 11.20 p.m. 
Moonset ..11.44am. 1.1 p.m. 2.9 p.m. 
High Tide . 3.32p.m. 5.2 p.m. 6.57 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to earth up celery and prepare 
material for protecting the plants from 
frost. Take up carrots and store in sand. 

Most kinds of apples and pears may 
now be gathered. As many kinds of 
apples become sweaty after gathering, 
it is well to give ventilation until this 
condition is over. 

Take up and protect from frost any 
plants that will not withstand the 
winter, such as dahlias, cannas, fuchsias, 
lobelias, pelargoniums, The beds should 
also be cleared of all summer bedding 
plants, and, after being edged and dug, 
planted with violas, and such flowers. 


because hares and rabbits are a pest 
to agriculture, because pheasants and 
partridges are incorrigible robbers of 
the cornfields, it were proposed to 
destroy them all? How many eagles 
have we in the kingdom to eat flesh at 
the rate he works out ? 

He might as reasonably demand the 
slaughter of all the Carnivora in our 
British Zoos because of the quantity of 
flesh they daily eat. 

We have multitudes of foxes, ravenous, 
voracious, blood-thirsty pillagers of 
poultry-yards, each of them far more 
destructive than an eagle. Could we 
not reduce their numbers and spare 
half-a-dozen eagles? But no, grouse 
and hares and rabbits are to be shot 
for, sport; foxes are to be preserved 
that men may enjoy hunting them to 
death. And the poor eagles must 
perish if Sir John has his way. We 
fancy, however, that he will not. 
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Le magasin Le piano Le mouchoir 


La tente garantit du soleil. 

Ji faut une balle pour jouer au cricket. 
A quelle heure allume-t-on la lampe ? 
Qu’y a-t-il dans la vitrine du magasin ? 
Laure joue admirablement du piano. 
Voici le mouchoir de Marie. 


LE GLAND ET LA CITROUILLE 

Un paysan était couché au pied d’un 
grand chéne. Tout en admirant le 
tronc énorme et les branches puissantes 
du monarque de la forét, 1 ne put 
s’empécher de penser que la Nature 
avait fait erreur en donnant a ce bel 
arbre un fruit tout petit, le gland. 
‘‘De telles branches pourraient bien 
supporter des citrouilles,’’se dit le paysan. 

Juste & ce moment, un gland se 
détacha de l’arbre et lui tomba sur le 
nez. Il le sentit & peine, mais il fut 
forcé d’avoucr qu‘il aimait mieux que 
ce ne fat pas une citrouille, 


CLEMENCEAU AND 
OUR MEN 


Glowing Tribute to the English- 
Speaking Race 


The great Prime Minister of France 
has made another great speech in his 
Parliament, and it is thrilling to read. 
what he said, with deep emotion, of the 
heroic English-speaking troops. 

He was answering a criticism that the 
British Dominions have too many votes 
on the League of Nations, and he an- 
swered it with warmth. 

“ Are we,”’ he exclaimed, ” to refuse to 
these men, to Mr. Hughes, to Sir Robert 
Borden, to Mr. Massey, the gratitude we 
owe them? They belong to the Empire, 
but the same Blood is in their veins. 
Never would England secure from them 
a vote contrary to the interests of their 
own countries. Well, I have found them 
to be friends of France. Must there not 
have been something in the minds and 
hearts of these men from the confines of 
the Pacific to induce them to spring to 
arms and to come to us to equal in 


5 


courage anything known in history ? 


TREMENDOUS WEALTH OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A Thousand Years of Coal 


General Smuts has started his premier- 
ship with a tour at the Cape, and his 
speeches have stirred much enthusiasm. 

He called upon South Africa to sect 
aside all thoughts of discord, and to 
make a new start, with toleration, recon- 
ciliation, and more brotherly love. ‘‘ Our 
white population in South Africa,” said 
he, ‘‘ is too small to be divided.” 

Then he went on to give a graphic 
description of the immense wealth of 
South Africa, the greatest mining coun- 
try in the world. It was gold that took 
white people to South Africa, but 
General Smuts knows that it is coal that 
will keep them there, “ There is one 
continuous coalfield here and in 
Rhodesia,” he said, ‘ which will not be 
exhausted in a thousand years, and in 
the long run will be far more valuable 
than gold or diamonds.” 


— 


THE TRAMP GOES OUT 

The tramp is leaving America. The 
newspapers of the big cities, canvassing 
the cheap lodging-houses, find that they 
are practically deserted by the stream 
of loafers who used to linger about 
them for a few days to enjoy the fruits 
of their begging. The arrests for 
vagrancy are steadily decreasing, the 
workhouses are half empty, and all the 
usual signs of ne’er-do-wellness seem to 
be disappearing. It is one of the first 
results of Prohibition and the shutting 
up of the saloons. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S BIG FISH 
Phyllis Spender Clay, the 13-year-old 
daughter of the M.P. for Tonbridge, has 
made what is believed to be the biggest 
fish caught with a fly for over 30 years in 
the River Spey. It was a salmon 
weighing 47 pounds. 


A SHOP ON WHEELS 

The first motor shop has made its 
appearance, and is touring in Texas. It 
is a complete grocery store on wheels, 
and, instead of people having to go toa 
shop to buy their groceries, the groceries 
arrive in the shop-on-wheels at their 
own door, 

The motor shop. is six feet wide 
and fourteen feet long, and inside are in- 
vitingly displayed meats, groceries, and 
green vegetables. The inventor claims 
that his customers can be supplied at 
lower prices than the extensively main- 
tained shops can afford. 
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HE SKY RIDERS 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe 2 


What Has Happened Before 


Mr. Martin Hamer has built a mode! 
of an ingenious new type of airship, 
and the first people to see this are his 
son, Cyril Hamer, and Cyril’s great 
chum, Stella Earle. 

Stella’s uncle, Mortimer Carne, the 
millionaire-owner of the great Ajax 
Steel Works, who is also Mr. Hamer’s 
employer, offers £750 for the model 
and all rights, which Cyril’s father, 
who has patented all his drawings 
and specifications, does not accept. 
Carne becomes furious, and the 
interview ends with Mr. Hamer no 
longer in his employ. 

Bertram Kent, who had been a 
partner of Carne, and w ho was 
thought to be dead, turns up, and 
tells Mr. Hamer that he has wealthy 
friends who will build the full-size 
dirigible. He is shown the model. 

During the night following his visit 
the plans of the ship are stolen. 

Money getting searce, Mr. Hamer 
and Cyril are compelled to move into 
a small cottage. Three months pass 
and nothing more is discovered of the 
burglary, and meanwhile nothing 
definite is heard from Kent. 

Stella is stolen by a mysterious 
visitor in a huge airship resembling 
the model, and Carne accuses Mr. 
Hamer of the crime. 

Cyril tells him of Kent's visit some 
months previously. 

The ironmaster gives a deep groan. 

“Years ago Bertram Kent swore 
to get even with me. Without a doubt 
it is he who has stolen Stella,” he says. 


CHAPTER 6 
Cyril Takes Charge 


“Tt was Kent. Not a doubt 
of it,” declared Cyril. Now that 
the ironmaster had calmed down a 
little, Cyril could find it in bis heart 
to be sorry for him, for the un- 
fortunate man looked desperately 
miserable. 

His big face was flabby, his cyes 
bloodshot, and his hair, generally 
so smoothly brushed, stood on end, 
giving him a curiously unkempt 
appearance. 

“ Yes,” he went on. ‘‘ Kent must 
have had the idea in his head for 
a long time past. Before you came 
in, Mr. Carne, I was just saying to 
Father that I did not believe he 
ever had any idea of finding us a 
purchaser. No, he only came here 
so as to look round, and find where 
the plans were kept. Then he stole 
them; he has had the new ship con- 
structed somewhere in secret, and 
used her to carry off Stella. But 
tell us about it, When did he do 
it, and how?” 

“Little more than an hour ago. 
I had come out of the works for tea 
when I noticed an airship moving 
rapidly away in an easterly direc- 
tion. Something about her shape 
seemed familiar, and, going back 
into my office, I got a pair of glasses 
and had a look at her. Then 1 saw 
that she was on the lines of the 
model which your father showed 
me three months ago, and 1 won- 
dered who had put up the money 
for building her.’ 

He paused a moment. 

“T walked across to my own 
house, and the first person who 
met me was my butler Pitts. He 
looked frightened. ‘Miss Stella 
can’t be found anywhere,’ he said. 

“T rushed up to the schoolroom, 
then ta her own room. She wus 
nowhere to be found. We searched 
the =®unds, At the end of the 


garden, near the paddock, we found 
Miss Sheringham, Stella's governess, 
lying insensible, She had been 
drugged. We got her round as 
quickly as possible, and from her J 
heard the truth at last. 


“ She and Stella had seen the air- 
ship descend in the paddock behind 
the trees which cut it off from the 
road, Naturally they had gone to 
look at it. At once two masked 
men rushed at them. A rug was 
flung over Miss Sheringham’s head, 
and this stifled her screams. After 
that she knows nothing, but she 
has no doubt that the scoundrels 
carried off Stella in the airship.” 


“And what have you done ?”’ 
demanded Cyril. “* What steps 
have you taken ?’ 

“None,” said Mr. Carne con- 
fusedly. ‘' [ came here at once.” 

-" What! You have not sent any- 
one after Kent?" 

“How could 1? The 
can't catch an airship.” 

“ You should have called up the 
Holton acrodrome. They would 
have scut a plane up.” 

“ T never thought of it.” 

“Then let us do it at once. It 
may not be too late.” 

He ran out. His father and Mr. 
Carne followed. 

“ It’s too late, I fear,” said Mr 
Hamer gravely. ‘‘ Itisquite dark.’ 

Carne groaned. It was truc 
The thick gloom of a dull October 
evening hung over the town. An 
airship might have passed over- 
head without anyone being the wiser 

They hurried after Cyril, to find 
him already at the telephone. ‘The 
answer was that it was too thick 
for any plane to go up. Cyn did 
not despair. He got on to the 
trunk line and called up Hendon 
There it was finer, and they pro- 
mised to send up a machine. 

Then Cynl got on to Scotland 
Yard, and asked the police to warn 
all parts of England, especially the 
south-east. The boy simply took 
charge; he fairly amazed Carne by 
his resource and quickness. 

The hours dragged by. The 
Hendon plane saw nothing, but 


police 


towards midnight they had news | 


from Lrighton that the sound of 
engines had been heard overhead. 

‘Then Kent’s crossed the Chan- 
nel,” said Cyril decidedly. 

““Gone to France, I suppose ? ' 
said Carne despondingly. 

“No; France is far too civi- 
lised,”’ replied Cyril quickly. ‘* He’s 
gone a lot farther than that. Spain 
more likely, or He started 
“Didn't you say he'd been in 
Morocco?” 

** Yes,” Carne answered. ‘‘ He 
went there when he and 1 broke 
up.” F 
“Then that’s where he's gone,” 
declared Cyril. 

‘* What, would she fly as far?" 
asked Carne. 

* 1t depends upon her size,” Mr. 
Hamer answered: “If she was 
built to my specifications she could 
easily fly to India or the Cape 
without refilling her tanks” 

“Great Heavens! Then this 
scoundrel may be carrying Stella 
into the very heart of Africa for all 
we know,” said Carne unhappily. 

“ It’s quite likely,” allowed Cyril. 
“ We shall have to follow.” 

“ How ?”’ asked the ironmaster. 

“ Build another dingible,”’ re- 
plied Cyril briefly. 


Carne stared at the boy. 

““T never thought of that,” he 
said slowly. 

Carne turned to Mr. Hamer. 

“ How long would it take ?”” he 
demanded. 

“ That depends upon the number 
of men. If you put on your whole 
force she could be ready ina month.” 

Carne considered a moment. 
Then he brought his great fist 
down with a crash upon the table. 

“We'll do it !’’ he said. 


CHAPTER 7 
The Building of the Avenger 


Next day passed, and the wires 
were busy. Wireless messages, too, 
were being flung broadcast. About 
midday news came that early in 
the morning a large dirigible had 
been seen passing over the Pyrenees 
at a great height. 

“ Twas right,"’ said Cyril. “ Kent 
is making for Africa.”’ 

Carne groaned again, 

‘““My poor Stella! 
they do with her?” 

“She'll come to no harm,” said 
Cyril stoutly. Kent will hold her 
to ransom. We shall hear from 
him soouer or later.”’ 


What will 


Carne ground his teeth and mut- 
tered something under his breath. 
Cyril felt that Kent would have a 
poor time of it af Stella’s uncle 
ever got him into his clutches 

Now that the first shock was over, 
the ironmaster pulled himself to- 
gether That afternoon he began to 
mobilise his forces. Then he went 
and found Mr Hamer, who was busy 
in his shabby little workroom 

Get out your plans, Hamer,” he 
said‘ And let's have the model. 
L mean to build the new airship as 
quickly as my works can do it. 


answered. 
secretary to come in and act as 
witness, I will sign at once. 


—s—— = 


“ Glance through this, Hamer,” 


he said gruffly. “ And if you think 
it is fair, sign it.” 


Mr. Hamer read it through. 


“Tt is more than fair,’ he 
“Tf you will ask your 


This was done, and next day work 
began in. earnest. The whole re- 
sources of the great Ajax Works 
were put at Mr. Hamer's disposal. 
What was more, Carne insisted on 
the Hamers moving from their 
cottage into a house of his own 
close to the works. He got back Mrs. 
Vince to do the housckeeping and 
cooking, and made everything as 
easy as before it had been difficult. 


Once he had made up his mind, 
the way he drove forward was 
amazing Shifts worked night and 
day, large premiums were offered 
to the men themselves for quick 
work, while the very best artificers 
were collected for cach special job. 

Mr. Hamer, up to his cyes in 
work, did not notice that Cyril 
was away half the time. He never 
saw Cyril and Tim M’ Keown drive off 
very early each morning in Mr 
Carne’s own car. He would have 
been startled if he had known that 
the place they went to every day 
was Holton Acrodrome, where the 
pair were both learning how to 
handle not only dirgibles, but 
planes 


Both learned wonderfully quickly, 
but Tim fairly amazed his in- 
structors by his cleverness. Inside 
ten days he could make a landing 
like an old pilot 

“Faith, ‘tis the finest game in 
the worrld!"’ Tim told Cyril. “J 
fecl I] can make thim things do 


anything except talk.” 


Cyril and Tim went every day to Holton Aerodrome, where they were 
learning to handle not only dirigibles but aeroplanes 


She shall be called the Avenger. 
I don’t care if 1 have to put every 
man-jack in the place on the work, 
or to scrap every contract 1] have 
in hand. Get to your plans. You 
shail have no reason to call me a 
niggard, and if we find Stella, Vl 
make your fortune for you!” 

Mr. Hamer looked up. 

“J am already busy with the 
new drawings,” he said quietly. 
“The model is at your service. 
As for making my tortune, I am 
going into this not for your sake, but 
because my boy and 1} love Stella.’’ 

Carne scowled. 

“ You talk very straight, Hamer,” 
he said, “ and 1 dare say 1 deserve 
it. But so long as you give me your 
help, that is all ] want.” 

He went away, and that evening 
he came in again, bringing an agree- 
ment drawn up by a lawyer. 


“You're a holy wonder, Tim,” 
answered Cyril.  ‘' Captain Mac- 
kenzie says he never saw anyone 
take to it as you have done. And 
you’re going to be worth your 
weight in gold when we really get to 
work. You know the dodge we're 
going to try?” 


“ To take a plane along wid us, 
ye mane?” said Tim. 


“ Just so. She is being built for 
us at the Nollan works. Mr. 
Carne is having it done. She will 
fold up and stow in quite a small 
space, but she'll be able to do one 
hundred and twenty miles an hour. 
If we once sight Kent’s ship, he'll 
get the surprise of his life.”’ 


Tim chuckled. 


“ "Deed, and I’m thinking that 
black-hearted fellow will be sorry 
for himself before we've done wid 
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THE FISHERMAN 


A fisherman on angling bent, 
One sunny morning left his tent. 
The tent A 


He took his can, and very qui 
He dug his fishworms mith 6 Sa 
The pick (— The worms wa 
He thought he'd try for bass and 
smelt, - : 
And fixed his fishbag to his belt. 
The belt @) The bag é 


In case some fish of size he'd get, 
He took along his landing-net. 
The landing-net “© 


As fishermen get very dry, 
They always have a flask hard by. 
Yhe flask b 


Some lines he took along on spools, 
Lo use them for the finny schools. 
The spools tt tet 


He had some entertaining books 
Containing highly tempered hooks. 
‘The hooks J J 


And thus prepared he got his boat, 
And out upon the stream did float. 
The boat 0 


Whene'er the wind began to fail. 
He used the paddle with the sail. 
The paddic ~—<o 


He stopped to fish among the sedge, 
A saile or so below the bridge. 
The bndge PRPAre 
One of his lines spun off the reel. 
He landed in the boat an cel. 
The cel cp 


Then quickly it began to rain, / 
But his umbrella was in vain. 
The umbrella “Se 


Above bis head the thunder crashed, 
And ali around the lightning flashed. 
Thelightung = 


The storm blew and the boat upset, 
‘Tbe man went down mito the wet. 
The upturncd boat EA 


And as he sank, the bubbles rose, 
Smaller and sinaller toward the 
close. 
The bubbles (QQOQO0V? 


him. And where do you think he’s 
hiding himself, Misther Cyril?” 

“Somewhere in the Sahara. 
‘That’s my ‘notion,” replied Cyril. 
“You know it’s not all desert by 
a long chalk. There are oascs, as 
they call them, places where there 
are wells and springs and trees. 
Some are as big as an English 
county. My notion is that he has 
established himself in onc of these.” 

“’Tis a mighty big place to look 
for him,’’ remarked Tim thought- 
fully, as he stared at a big map of 
North Africa which hung on the 
wall. ‘'’Twill be like looking for 
a needle in a rickyard.”’ 

“Not a bit of it,’ answered 
Cyril, confidently. ‘* Remember 
we can see hundreds of square miles 
at once, and a dirigible can't be 
hidden behind a rock or under a 
palm tree.” 

While they talked the door was 
flung open, and Mr. Carne stalkedin. 

““Where’s your father, Cyril?” 
he asked, so sharply that Cyril 
realised at once that there was 
something wrong. 

‘In the inner room. 
Mr. Carne?” 

“J have heard from Kent,” 
replicd the big man, and his voice 
was hoarse with anger. “ A Ictter 
has just come from him.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ The post-mark is Algiers. There 


What is it, 


is no date, and no trace, of course,, 


as to where the scoundrel is really 
hiding himself.” 

‘And Stella—what does he say 
about Stella ? ” asked Cyril eagerly. 
“Is she safe ? Is she well?” 

“So far she is safe,” answered 
Carne, in a voice which shook ia 
spite of all his efforts to control it 
‘But, oh ! ty 

He stopped short. A gust of rage 
seized him, and he stood shaking 
his clenched fist, unable to speak 
for very fury. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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L AS 2 @ A Blithe Heart Cakes a Cheerful Face * © x 
at : ase LAN ROE 
Dr MERRYMAN neni 


' HENRY, how a ie ee that A young rphan boy of five 
“ Well, just at this chapter there was placed in charge of a very 
{s a terrible storm, and the passen- Strict guardian, a clergyman, who 
gers are afraid the boat will go to brought him up in the severest 
the Or ee me aT es manner ; but.at 17 he was sent 
“No. This is a submarine.” tg Oxford University to be 
4 a a trained for the Church, and he 
The Zoo That Never Was threw off a good many of the 
restraints of his youth and lived 

a rather gay life. 

The new life proved so at- 
tractive tohim that he gave up 
the idea of becoming a clergy- 
man, and intended to join the 
army of the Prince of Orange. 
A lawyer, however, whom he had 
consulted on business, persuaded 
him to take up a legal career. 

He eventually entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and from a life of gay 
pleasure he turned to hard work, 
remaining at his books for six- 
teen hours a day,and studying not 
only law but mathematics, phy- 
sics, anatomy, and physiology. 

He was duly called to the Bar, 
and later the young lawyer be- 
came a member of Parliament, 


Quizzing Quixote 


QUIXOTE Quicksight quizzed a 
queerish quidbox ; 

Did Quixote Quicksight quiz a 
queerish quidbox ? 

If Quixote Quicksight quizzed a 
queerish quidbox, 

Where's the queerish quidbox 
Quixote Quicksight quizzed ? 
i} 1c} a] 

Wat is it that is light as a 

feather, yet you cannot hold it 


for five minutes ? 
Your breath. 


a o a 
A Useful Index 


Na former edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica when 
William Cobbett looked up Birch 
tree in the index, he found the 
entry ‘‘ Birch Tree—see Betula.” 
He turned to Betula and found : 
‘“‘ Betula—see Birch Tree.” 


ic) oO ia) 
A Printer’s Error 
‘THE poet wrote a sonnet 
“To the Dimple on her Chin,” 
And sent it to the paper 
With a note ‘ Please put it in.” 


Next morning he was frantic, 
And he swore it was a sin, 

When he found his sonnet headed 
“ To the Pimple on her Chin.” 


¢) Adventures of Hoity Toity and (1 
Molly Coddle __f& 
ea 


CHAPTER ONE 


NEARLY all Aunts are nice people, but Aunt Humpty was 

one of the others. That would not have mattered, only 
she happened to be Hoity Toity’s Aunt, and Molly Coddle’s. 
Even that would not have mattered so much, only they had 
to live with her. " 

They had to live with her because their father and mother, 
who were in South Africa, sent them to her when the war 
started, thinking the children would be safer in England 
then, and Hoity was only four, and Molly three. 

The grown-up friends who brought them over the sca told 
them that Aunt Humpty had servants and a lovely house 
and plenty of money; and they found she had the servants 
and the house, but if she had the money she must have hidden 
it and did not like to spend much. 

She was the kind of Aunt who made you take your boots 
off in the hall, directly you came in, and put your slippers on, 
for fear of dirtying the carpet ; and if you spilt anything on 
the tablecloth she would not let you have jam for tea. 

Father used to post her a cheque every now and then, and 
meant part of it for Hoity and part for Molly, but instead of 
giving them their shares, Aunt Humpty would change it 


J ALways very curious grow 
When I come on a Finnit ; 
If it were pulled, 1’d like to know 
What we'd discover in it! 
is] a {o| 
Is Your Name Fieteher ? 
HEN one of your ancestors held 
the important office in the old 
days of fletcher, or fledger, to some 
lord. His duty was to fit the feathers 
to the arrows, and from being known 
as the fledger he came to have 
Fletcher as a surname. 


G ic a 
Poser a g o : a 
W311 the hum-drum if the horn- The Pagoda where his great ability led Crom- 
ipe ? : ; : : ss 
eae a A A Famovs headmaster was once well eh gsele ph TRS 
‘The Star Puzzle visiting a farmer who had built as one of a committee under the 
asummer house in the form ofa Commonwealth to consider the 
revision of the law, and in 1654 


ARRANGE 18 matches in the form 

of a six-pointed star with a 
hexagon in the 
centre, as in our 
sketch. Now re- 
move the six 
mnatches _—_indi- 
cated by the 
dotted lines, and 
so arrange them 
that the star 
contains six dia- 
nionds of equal size. Solution next week 


pagoda, and took the master to 
see it. The summer house adjoined 
the pig-sty. 

“Well, what do you think of 
it?” asked the farmer. 

“ T think it is a very nice pagoda ; 
in fact, I think it is a very nice 
pig-odour indeed.” i 

G& a Ga 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
The names represented by the puzzle 
pictures were Augustus and Dora. 


was made a judge. 

His impartiality, honesty, and 
fairness were without a flaw in 
an age when few judges failed to 
show bias and take bribes. 

He had much to do with 
bringing about the restoration of 
Charles I2., and under that 
monarch was knighted and made 
Lord Chief Justice. One day a 
duke who had a case pending 
visited him privately to put his 
evidence before him, but the 
judge refused to listen, saying 
that he considered cases only in 
open court. The duke was 
furious, and complained to the 
King, who laughingly told him 
to keep quict, *‘ for,’’ said he, 
“YT yerily believe he would use 
me no better should I try to 
solicit his interest in a case.” 

Richard Baxter said of this 
judge, ‘he was most precisely 
just, insomuch as I believe he 
would have lost all that he had 
in the world rather than do an 
unjust act.” Once when a rich 
plaintiff sent him some venison, 
he insisted upon paying its full 
worth in case it might be regarded 
as a bribe. 

His charity was most genc- 
rous, and he gave to all who 
needed, irrespective of their 
political or religious opinions. 
During the Commonwealth he 
befriended Royalists, and under 
the Restoration helped Pu- 
ritans. He was 
at the head of 
his profession, 
and was ac- 
knowledged to 
bethe most pro- 
found lawyer 
of his time. 

Finally ill- |, 
health came, #4 
and he re- & 
signedhisoffice, & 


Jacko Tries an Experiment 

“Lend me an egg, Cook,” said Jacko, running into the kitchen. 
“I want to try an experiment.”’ 

“I know the kind of experiments you try.” retorted Cook. 

“ Well, will you lend me a plate?” begged Jacko. 

“Tl lend you nothing,” said Cook. “ Be off with you!” 

Jacko walked off slowly, grumbling as he went. But he 
didn’t give up the idea, and that afternoon he crept back to the 
kitchen, and lrunted till he found what he wanted. Then he went 
into the hall, and searched in the Master's golf-bag for a ball. 

He rushed off upstairs and bumped into Chimpy, who was 
sliding cheerfully down the banisters. 

Jacko beckoned him mysteriously, and when they were safely 
in the dining-room and the door was shut, he pulled out first 
the egg, then the plate, and then the golf-ball. 

“Remember those Japanese jugglers at the concert?” he 
said. And Chimpy nodded. 

_ “Well,” said Jacko, “I’m going to practise the trick. It’s 
simple enough. You throw up the thirfys, one after the other, 
you know, and keep ’cm going.” 

And up in the air went the plate, up went the egg, and up 
went the golf-ball. But instead of going round and round like 

_acatherine wheel something happened. Bang! Smash! Whirr! 


The money boxes stood high up 
on the bedroom mantelpiece 


Hoity whispsred fiercely In her ear, and warned her to be silent 


and allow them each sixpence a week, but kept a penny or 
even twopence out of that if they broke things. 

She did not really what-you-could-call give them any of 
the sixpence, except a penny for sweets when she was in a 
good temper; she used to put it all into two big money- 
boxes for them, and the money-boxes stood on her bedroom 
mantelpiece, locked, where you could not touch even the 
outsides of them without climbing on a chair. 

‘“A penny saved is a penny gained,” was Aunt Humpty’s 
motto. She was that sort of Aunt. 

“ I’m not going to stand any morc of it,’ grumbled Hoity. 
IIe had said that before, .but this time he scemed to mean 
it." ‘No jam yesterday, no supper last night, and none to- 
night, and she says she'll take threepence this week for that 
little chip off the sugar-basin. I’ve made up my mind.” 

“What is it ?’” asked Molly. 

He frowned at her, glanced round to make sure nobody 
else could hear, then whispered fiercely in her ear. 

“ Hoity!” she exclaimed, dreadfully startled. “Oh, you 
mustn’t—you won't!” 

“Twill!” said Hoity firmly, warning her to be silent. 

And just as he said it Aunt Humpty stalked into the room. 


More Next Week 


ere is his portrait. Who was he? 
Master Inquisitive was Biaise Pascal 


dying on Christmas Day 1676. . 


‘The Children’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
a book for children in the world. The Maga- 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor’s address 
ts: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringden St., London, E.C. 4. 
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Profiteering Act 


Shaking hands before flying 
‘Two young fliers at Hendon 
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General Deniken, who has recovered one- 
fourth of Russia from the Bolsheviks 
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planes flying over the mountain peaks in North Italy. See page four motor-cycle in London . 
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THE TEN DARK DAYS 


STRIKE THAT MENACED 
THE NATION 


Rights and W rongs of a Great 
Crisis 
WHY 500,000 MEN AND 25,000 
TRAINS STOOD STILL 


The Great Strike which has followed 
the Great War came upon the nation, 
as the Great War did, suddenly and out 
of mystery. Looking back, it must be 
said that a few clear and_ patriotic 
heads could have saved the nation 
{rom this great disaster. 

It will have to be said, when the 
history ‘of ‘these ten days is wrilicn, 
that the Government could have saved 
the strike if its language had becn a 
little clearer and its arithmetic a 
Little plainer, and that the railwaymen 
could have saved the strike if they 
had carried on into peace a_ littk 
more of that reasonable paticnce and 
Stirring patriotism for which they were 
so splendid in the war. : 

The Real Trouble 

The great right of the men is ay 
wagé that will buy their families a | 
happy and healthy life; the great 
wrong of the men was the way in 
which they victimised a friendly nation | 
more nee to obtain this right. The a 

| 


ercat right of the Govermment was 
resisting the attempt of 
of the community to hold up 
rests the great wrone of the 
ment was that it was not frank and 
clear, and that it put its case badly, 
in those vital days when the sian 


one sectio 


all ne 
Govern- 


with the railwaymen began. 

What was the real trouble all about | 
In a word, it was the trouble that 
every family has to face in these days, 
when the cost of living is so great that 
wages will not go round. Let us sce 
how it affected the railwaymen. 

The Miserable Hundred Thousand 

Nobody denies that the wages of 
the railwaymen were too low ‘beforg 
the war; in at lIcast 100,000 cases 
the wages were a shame and disgrace: 
to the nation. We might have put up: 
in every ‘tailway train in’ Britain. in 
those days a notice something like, 
this ; “You are travelling 50 miles 
an hour, and men this train depends 
upon ‘are paid less than {1 a week.’ 
One hundred” thousand railway men had j 
less than é1 a week before tiie oan 
and it was infamous. — 

We all’ ‘admit that, and when: the 
Great War came the nation realised, 
in its bitter need, that this ‘injustice 
must be righted. We could never have 
won the war unless it had been righted ; 
nations find out soon or late that the only 
thing Liberty can live with is Justice. 

And so the Government, when it 
took over the tailways during the war, 
gave every man working on them a 
bonus of 33s. a week. It might have- 
been batte. to have added @ regular 


rn | 


The bitterness and suffering that toomed ahead in the dass seit the Great Strike was 
settled are wonderfully. seen in this picture by the late Professor Herkomer, who painted 


it as his dipteme picture for the Royal seretairad ra 


proportion to each man’s wage, but, 


wisely. or unwisely, the Government’ 
gave exactly the same war bonus to. 
every railwayman. . 
“While the war went on these wages. 
stood, and it was agreed that nothing, 
should be done to alter them till the 
end of this year, 
satisfaction with things .as they are, | 


‘ 
\ 


* There is no _ dis-' 


but we have all to face a future. that 


the war’ has made for “us, 
gieat question is: 
wages continue in’ peace ? : 
would go down’ 
them, but with prices still so high 
men look with dread to the risk ‘of 
wages falling. And the truth is that 
at “the bottom’ of the minds of the 
railwaymen was, not discontent for 
the present, but jeay for the future. 


and ‘the | 
How long | can war! 
If prices, 
wages might follow! 


It was a reasonable fear, with which 
all of us sympathise, and which most 
of us share. 

Unhappily, however, the Gov ernment 
and the men could not agree, and the 
groat, strike came. Half a million men 
and 25,000 trains were idle, and chaos 
ruled the nation. . Then the great 
leaders of the trade union movement 
intervened, and after ten days of 
anxiety and discussion, with repeated 
deadlocks, ‘the’ Strike came to an end 
in’ the “best of all possible ways, for 
both sides ‘seemed satisfied and every- 
body shouted “‘ Victory.” The miserable 
100,000 had their pre-war wages more 
than doubled, and the whole army of 
railwaymen, it is hoped, are now secure 
against any danger of return to aig 
bad old days. Digi 


————» 


THE CLOUD THAT 
PASSED AWAY 


Nation’s Escape from 
Terrible Events 


IF THE GREAT STRIKE HAD 
GONE ON 


The Great Strike, holding up 1,000,000 
men, 25,000 miles of railway, 25,000 
engines, 75,000 coaches, and 750,000 
waggons, ended amid a feeling of 
profound ‘anxicty, for the peril with 
which the country was confronted was 
as serious as the peril of the Great War. 

The transport workers were interven- 
ing, and their loyalty to the railwaymen 
was balanced by their deep feeling for 
the safety ‘of the country; but when 
the deadlock came it seemed that the 
{transport workers must: join in the 
strike, and had that come about there 
would have been almost an end of 
movement in this country, and a 
eke of such danger as we have 

ever known within our gates. 

“Almost certainly it would have 
ended in a general strike, bringing all 
things to a standstill. 

Little Short of Revolution 

The Children’s Newspaper. would have 
stopped, with almost every other paper 
in’ the land. The men behind great 
businesses, who had been sleeping 
in their offices, or with telephones at 
their bedside, were prepared for what 
would have been little short of revolu- 
tion; and. there must have come the 
darkest day that this realm, this England, 
has known in all her thousand years. 

Now that it is all over the whole 
nation wishes nothing but good for 
the railwaymen, and hopes that this 
ereat and respectable and patriotic 
body of men, with only a few hot- 
heads leading them astray, will find 
work pleasanter and life happier and 
leisure more abundant in the future, 

Not a good man is there who does 
not rejoice that these 500,000 tail- 
waymen, ‘with 500,000 more imme- 
diately depending on EM are back at 
work well satisfied. em 

It might have been so different, and 
we lift. up our hearts with gratitude 
that, thanks to sane and steady heads, 
thanks to the great good spirit of the 
people, thanks to the patriotism that 
stirs our hearts, the dark shadows 
that gathered about our land have once 
more passed away. 


Patti 

Madame Adelina Patti has sung her 
last song. She sang her first nearly 
seventy years ago, when she was seven, 
and sixty years ago she made her fame 
at Covent Garden in a single night. 

Her voice has been described as the 
most beautiful the world has ever known, 
and it has been said that she was the 
only woman who earned the best part of 
a a millj6n pounds by her voice. 

| She died at hér die Aged 76. 


Oe 


*HE last days of September will never 
be forgotten by anyone who was 
living in the full rush of the nation’s life. 
Suddenly one midnight nearly the 
whole railway staff of Great Britain— 
drivers, firemen, cleaners, Signalmen, 
porters, carters, and platelayers—ceased 
work, Railway traffic of all kinds came 
toa dead stop. Half the people of Eng- 
land woke in the morning without 
knowing that railways had ceased in 
the night; but for the moment it was 
true. Never, not even when the world 
declared war, had there been such a 
dramatic surprise as this sudden stillness. 


Stranded from Home 


Hundreds of thousands of people 
were holidaying in families far from 
home with no means of returning; 
thousands were stranded on railways 
halfway home; millions outside the 
great cities were without their usual 
means of returning to their work in the 
mornings. But most grave of all was the 
problem of the nation’s food, Already 
docks were congested, and one of the 
reasons was the slowness with which 
stores were being mpved by the railways, 
and now the flow of supplies along the 
lines was stopped altogether. 

Modern life is sustained by move- 
ment, and railways are the main routes 
of movement. At a word it all ceased. 
lengines stood fireless. The carriages 
that carried people, the waggons that 
carried goods, were idle and cmpty 
i the sidings. The letters that regu- 


Everybody in a Good Humour . 


apae whole country was in a good 

humour. It is wonderful how 
merry we can be in hard times. We 
saw once more how truc it is that 

A merry heart goes all the day; 

Your sad tires a mile-a. 

It seemed, somebody said, as if the 
strike had been planned to prove to the 
world that this nation does not lose 
its head when the danger signal is 
against it; and nobody lost his head, § 
and nobody was too proud. 

People set out to do the most extra- 
ordinary things. Within a few minutes 
one London policeman was asked the 
best way to get to Newcastle, Hastings, 
and Basingstoke. An old man of seventy 
set out to walk from Bexhill to London, 
but was happily picked up by a furni- 
ture van atter ten miles, with siaty 
more to go. A one-legged soldier cycled 
into London from Stratford. 


Silk Hats and Milk Cans 


Passengers stranded on the railway 
turned the trains into homes and slept 
in them. <A party of girls stranded at 
Crewe set out to tramp to North Wales; 
and a bishop stranded at Liverpool 
cycled to Preston and picked up a train 
for Newcastle. 

A young lady walking to London was 
overtaken by a well- dressed man push- 
ing a bath-chair, who offered to wheel 
her to town, and did so. A man in a 
frock-coat and silk hat was wheeling a 
barrow of milk cans at Aberdeen station. 

Outside an exhibition in London was 
this jolly notice: ‘‘ You can’t get out 
of london, and you won’t want to once 


you're in here.” Another said: ‘‘ Come 
in here and forget the strike.” 
The first train leaving Exeter to 


London was so packed that the last 
passenger jumped in through the win- 
dow, feet first. A train leaving Ilford 
had 24 in a compartment, and when a 
25th pushed rudely in, No. 24 called : 

“No, you don’t come in like that!” 
And No. 25, remembering himself, 
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How the Nation Saved Itself in the Face of a Great Disaster 


The Midnight Stillness that Came Over the Land and the Marvellous Mobilisation of the People 


lated the country’s business were piled 
up in heaps of mail-bags. he stoppage 
of movement seemed complete. . 


A Test for the Nation 


It was a crisis that put to the test the 
spirit, courage, and practical ability 
of the whole nation. There might have 
been panic, despair, and utter confusion, 
with results terrible tocontemplate. Yet 
the amazing thing was that nothing of 
the kind happened. Everywhere good 
humouf and a feeling of confidence pre- 
vailed.° We had passed through perils 
undismayed before, and meant to face 
this with stout hearts. 

Everyone set about his work of ieiping 
to build up a new transport system, set to 
work cheerily and confidently, with the 
result that a magnificently proud success 
was Swiftly achieved. In three days the 
country proved that temporarily it 
could manage very well without the 
railways. and that no small group of 
men could suddenly strangle its life. 


New System of Movement 
Even the railways did not entirely 
cease their usefulness. In five days 2000 
trains were running. A few drivers made 
their country’s needs their first con- 
sideration, and citizens in tens of 
thousands offered their services. No 
part of the country was cut off from the 
rest. The mails were despatched 
regularly, though less frequently. Neces- 
sary travel was quite possible, though 
inconvenient, The railways themselves 

were not paralysed ; only hindered. 


apologised profusely, was ‘gladly ad- 
nutted, and was everybody's friend to 
the journey’s end, r 

In Birmingham a minister called on 
30 members of his. congregation and 
took them to feed the railway horses. 


Passengers Get Out and Walk 


As trains reached a level crossing 
the stoker was set down to open the 
gates, and then jumped up while the 
strain went slowly on; then the guard 
jumped down to shut them, and the 
train went full steam ahead. One train 
took nine hours to come from Bourne- 
mouth; and stories are told of a train 
that crept like a tortoise, pulled up 
with heaves and jerks, and did thirty 
miles in under five hours, when the 
passengers got out, wished the volunteer 
driver good luck, and walked ! 

Good-humoured passengers on sonie 
of the trains passed round a cap for the 
driver. In one case they raised £20. 

Hundreds of young drivers, fresh 
from the Army, Joined the food cara- 
vanserai at Hyde Park. They would 
go anywhere and drive anything, and 
on their vans they: chalked the sort of 
names they learned to love on the 
roads in France: 

The Cow and Pump. 

The Silver Stream. : mo 

The Great White W: ay. 

Marmalade Emma. 

The Dairy Birds. 

Women and children first. 

Please do not throw’ moncy at us; it 
worries the driver. : 


Peace Work for Warships 
It seems as if there were really no 
limits to the resourcefulness of a nation 
in difficulty: Here are some of the 
ways in which the situation was met. 
A warship brought 25 tons of yeast 


from Londonderry to an English port ; 
another brought mails to London. 


A great engineering firm, not able 
to rely on the post, - esti thlished an 


But ne most striking result was the 
switt re-organisation of movement and 
business-life without help from the 
railways. The roads came into their 
own again, and became once ‘more the 
common highway. Millions who had 
been accustomed to ride walked with 
cheery hearts, and often felt the better 
for it.. Every form of wheeled vehicle 
appeared. The cyclists moved. town- 
ward in swarms. The. internal com- 
bustion engine, running on. petrol, and 
hauling every form of vehicle—the cycle, 
the side-car, the carriage, the lorry, the 
bus—proved its ability to beat steam 
and the railway any day for distances up 
to 20 or 30 miles. 


Did the Railwaymen Forget ? 

Had.the railwaymen forgot the little 
internal combustion engine, and the 
hundreds cof thousands of men and 
women who can drive it anywhere ? 
Had they forgotten that we have be- 
come a nation of engine men and women, 
with myriads of drivers who have no 
necd for stokers? Instead of showing 
the dominating strength of our system 
of steel rails and ponderous trains, the 
strikers succeeded in revealing its weak- 
ness. Therailwaysystem is convenient, 
but not essential, and those who control 
railways are not the world’s masters. 

Even on the long routes, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of hapless people 
were left far from home, it was only the 
comparatively poor who suffered, except 
in pocket. Processions of motor vehicles 
of all descriptions whirled the stranded 


acroplane mail between its London 
oltice and its shipyard in the North. 

A theatrical company due at Ports- 
mouth flew there in aeroplanes, anid 
in other towns theatres carried on with 
their programmes for another week. 

In Nottingham the actors went 
through their performances in ordinary 
clothes and without scenery. é 

Roller-skates and motor-scooters came 
into their own, and groups of cyclists 
rode through Oxford Street as if it 
had been a country lane. Forty cyclists 
passed one point in 60 seconds. 

Buses came from almost everywhiere 
to London ;_an old Penzance omnibus 
was seen in I’leet Street. 

Camberwell being short of milk for 
babies, the mayor ran a four-ton lorry 
to Gloucestershire and brought it 
back full of milk. 


The O'd Cart 


A very old farm cart from Hertford- 
shire crawled up to town and delivered 
eggs at West End shops. 

_ The secretary of a London institution 
came to London every day in an 
invalid chair drawn by a donkey. 

Fifty voluntcers being . wanted. to 
unload milk in Hyde Park, the request 
was made known on the screen at a 
kinema house, and the Belper came 
immediately.. 

Old velocipedes were seen again in} 
London; and on the Sevenoaks road j 
an old motor-car rattled bravely on, | 
with wheels as high as the door-handle 
and the radiator tied with string. 

The Office of Works equipped itself 
to provide 20,000 beds for Government 
servants, 

A man who missed a train at Siorptt 
took a motor-car' and caught it up at 
Newcastle, 16 miles farther south, 

Everybody helped. Hundreds of 
thousands of people offered their services 
to minister to the nation’s needs. 

There was a professor of mathematics 
working at- Euston, and on another 
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holiday-makers homeward, at great 
expense, but adding a new feature to 
their holiday joy—an unplanned trip 
through the loveliness of rural England. 


Precious Lessons for All 

Whenever the use of motor transport 
was concentrated and organised the 
triumph was complete. It was so in the 
case of the control of the London milk 
supply from Hyde Park, and indeed of 
the milk supply generally. Provincial 
cities, such as Sheffield, reported positive 
improvement on the deliveries by the 
railways in ordinary times. 

The truth is that, in a very painful 
way, the country has becn learning 
through the strike some lessons it would 
not have understood so quickly or so 
well if it had not been thrown suddenly 
on its resources, 


The advantage of water transport has 
been seen in a number of ways. Thus, 
in London there has been a new demand 
for a revival of the use of the Thames 
for passenger traffic. Once it was the 
chief London highway, and even now 
it is far too helpful to be neglected. 


A Nation’s Safeguard 
The truth brought - home to the 
public by the railway — strike is 


that we are far more free from depend- 
ence on railways than we ever knew. 
The ingenuity of mankind has enabled 
the forces that keep us all in health and 
happiness to flow in many channels, and 
thus has tended to safeguard the public 
trom all forms of tyranny. 


The Old Cart Comes to Town and My Lord Drives the Grocer’s Van 


line the general manager’s son serve‘ 
as a stoker. The Sherif of York drove 
a train from York to Newcastle, and 
another main-line train was driven by 
Captain Guest, M.P. 


Everybody Busy 


A duke was driving a lorry for the 
G.W.R., and a peer’s son stoked the fire 
of an express from Liverpool to Euston, 
which brought to town some of the 
Transport Workers’ delegates and 500 
other people. 

Lady Drogheda drove food carts at 
Paddington ‘from four o'clock in the 
morning. A countess was busy with 
her slecves turned up, and a _ pecr 
drove a lorry for a firm at Carlisle. 

A girl in Huntingdonshire, who goes 
to school in Cambridge, cycled daily to 
and from, school, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles. 

A man going to Nottingham for a 
bankruptcy. examination drove his own 
| train from Kidderminster ; the M.P. for 
East Cornwall was stoker ‘on a Reading 
train; and Mr. A. E. Lawton, the county 


: cricketer, was fireman on a Manchester 


to London train, 


Little Tragedies 

There were little tragedies, too. There 
was the sad case ft the horses left with- 
out food; there were dogs and poultry 
and other dumb friends on the line; 
and a cow detained in a wagon near 
Hitchin took the opportunity of bringing 
a little calf into the world. 

A woman on the way to Cardiff was 
held up with six children, stranded and 
penniless. A London doctor who re- 
ceived a telegram that his mother was 
dying at Birmingham reached that town 
on a newspaper .orry. 

A poor woman whose child was ill 
set out to walk 80 miles to Hayling 
Island, and, with a few lifts, got there in 
two days. 
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MAROONED IN 


. again until they are cleaned and refitted, 


ENGLAND 


30,000 PEOPLE WHO CAN- 
NOT GET OUT 


Held Fast by Want of Ships 


STOPPING THE TIDE OF 
PROSPERITY 


Every boy has probably imagined 
himself marooned, after the manner of 
Robinson Crusoe, on some lonely island, 
and left to shift for himself. Well, there 
aré many thousands of people marooned 
in England at this moment by the 
cruel effects of the war, though they are 
not exactly lonely. 

They have been cast upon our shores 
by what writers cali‘ the tide of circum- 
stances,”’ and they cannot get away. 

There are nearly 15,000 people wishing 
to go to South Africa, 10,000 to India, 
and over 4000 to Australia, about 30,000 
people, all of whom have sent in their 
names to the shipping companies to 
book berths, but without succcss, All 
that the companies could do was to 
place them in a queue, in order of 
application, and the queue stretched out 
to thousands beyond thousands. 


The Reason Why , 
Why can they not go? ‘The reason is 
that we have not the ships to take them. 
‘That is partly owing to the slow move- 
ment of our ships. Many ships have 
been sent to Australia to carry home the 
men who fought so bravely in the war, 
and to bring back the food Australia has 
sold to us and holds in store; but a 
strike in Australia has caused much 
delay in unloading and loading the ships, 
and when they reach this country again 
there is not enough dock-room for them. 
Also, some of the ships we have been 
using are German merchant ships that 
were interned in neutral ports during the 
war and have now been handed over to us 
in place of the ships the Germans sunk 
by submarines and mines. 


Poor German Ships 

These German ships have been lying in 
harbour for nearly five years unused, and 
haye become coated outside with barna- 
cles, and their engines are in poor con- 
dition, so that they can only steam slowly, 
so slowly that they can hardly carry 
enough coal to last them to Australia. 
When some of these ships get back from 
ane voyage nobody wishes to use the»: 


This shortage of ships is not only 
marooning in crowded England _thou- 
sands* who wish to go home, but is 
preventing English travellers from going 
abroad for trading purposes, and getiins 
orders for manufactures that would se: 
our people busily at work. We are all 
penned in together by the want of ships 

The dithculty will have gone, it is cx- 
pected, by the spring, unless strikes stop 


the trade that carries prosperity round | 


the-earth. 


THE TALKING GLOVE 
For Blind and Deaf People 


An extraordinary invention is an- 
nounced from America, where a doctor 
has devised a glove which can be worn 
by LBs who are both blind and deaf, 
enabling them to converse with others. 

_ The letters of the alphabet are written 
in Braille type on the fingers of the glove, 
spaced out along their length, and the 


~gioved hand is held out or ‘laid on the’ 


table, and the finger touched upon each, 
letter in turn to spel! out the words. 


THREE AIRSHIPS 
. During the war British airships flew. 
nearly three million miles, and only 
three were destroyed by fire. 

One ran into some telegraph wires 
and. caught fire, the crew escaping ; 
another landed on the sea, and caught 
fire from unknown causes; and a 
third landed on top of another airship 
in a fog, and burst into flames. 


Feeding the horses—Cn tno rignt is Lieutenant-Colonel Snerwood-nelly, V.C. 


Feeaing goats and chicken stra1ded on the line 


Many dumb friends were stranded on the 20,000 iu... .. railways in Great Britain when the 
trains stopped, but kindly friends looked after them until the wheels began to run again 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
WHAT A SLEEPLESS 


: MAN SEES 


A Pirate’s Powder in Every 
Chemist’s Shop 


STORY OF JAMES DOVER 


A fierce pain gnaws at a wearied 
man’s nerves, so his doctor says to him 
that he must take a Dover’s powder at 
night. It is a horrible draught to drink, 
yet as the patient lies in his uneasy bed 
he forgets the nastiness of the dose in 
the visions that it brings. 

Little ships are battling with the 
breezes round the world’s rough seas, 
pirates are leaping from their decks, 
guns flash, cutlasses gleam, and marline- 
spikes whirl like corn-threshers and flails. 
Buccaneers are on shore pillaging golden 
treasuries. New seas arc being sounded, 
new lands discovered; men are living 
hard, fighting hard, and dying hard. 


Buccaneer and Scholar 


But ever amid it all there is a strange 
lean figure, hard and relentless, yet with 
something of the poet’s rgmantic fervout 
dominating his mind and actions in his 
wildest excesses. And this man, amid 
the strife and peril, the hubbub and the 
triumph, is always writing ; writing on 
the ship and on the shore, and in woods 
and in the cabin, writing a diary that 
is for everlasting. 

Captain Dampier, pirate, buccaneer, 
tyrant, scholar ; the greatest of unscienti- 
fic scientists, the untaught master of mag- 
nificent English—this is he, writing up 
his adventures day by dav, his observa- 
tions on winds and currents, on bird 
and fish and beast and jeptile, writing 
descriptions to which we have to refer 
even now, two centuries after his death. 
That is the figure who looms in the visions 
lured to the mind by Dover's powder. 


Clad in Goatskins 


And there is an island which seems 
enchanted, where a lone man dwells 
amid an ocean waste; a man clad in 
goatskins, with two huts of his own 
making, with knives formed from old 
iron hoops, with wild cats and wild 
goats tamed for his only companions. 
Surely it must be the island of Juan 
Fernandez, and Robinson Crusoe the 
man on it? Yes, it is, and a Dover's 
powder brings it all to mind. _ 

For the man who first made this 
powder, and gave it his name, was James 
Dover, the discoverer of Robinson Crusoe. 

Robinson Crusoe, as we know, was 
Alexander Selkirk, of Largo, Fifeshire, 
who was marooned from one of Dam- 
pier’s ships in the course of a disastrous 
voyage of piracy and exploration, and 
was left on his island for over four years. 

But when James Dover, the doctcr, 
set out with two ships, as pirate and 
explorér, Dover was in command of one 
of the vessels and Dampier was_ his 
pilot; and by chance they called at 
Juan Fernandez, attracted there by a 
fire Robinson Crusoe had kindled. 


Rescuer of Crusoe 


Dover, the pirate-doctor, rescued 
Crusoe, and dosed him with powder, as 
he did ‘aH his men when they were 
plague-stricken after sacking the rich 
city of Guayaquil. All but eight out of 
180 sailors were saved. They brought 
Robinson Crusoe home in a ship which 
carried plunder worth £200,000, and 
the immortal prisoner from the lonely 
island had £800 for his share, 

His story was told in an account of 
the voyage, and from that account 
Daniel Defoe wrote ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and Cowper wrote the equally immortal 
verses beginning ‘“‘Tammonarchof all [ 
survey.”” Dover is forgotten asa seaman, 
but his discovery of Crusoe preserves his 
name in literature, and his powder is 
used invévery house in tle land. 
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_ His Good Deed 


Prer Puck made 12 journeys to town and back 
during the Great Strike. This is how he went 
: “od. 


Secrets of the Animal World THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


‘j}at Cape Adare. 
.| were two, and next day about a score; 


The Children’s Newspaper 


TALKS FROM A PROFESSOR’S CHAIR 
Why do Birds Fly Home? A Mighty Host 


of Penguins. 


A Book Being Read Now 
Secrets of Animal Life. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. gs. Gd. net.” Melrose. 


Dr. J. Arthur Thomson, Professor 


lof Natural History in the University 


of Aberdeén, has the double distinction 
of being one of the most competent of 
living scientists and a charming 
writer, able to attract the general 
reader as well as the thoughtful 
student. Heis a frequent contributor 
to the Children’s Newspaper and its 
monthly companion, My Magazine. 

In this book he. looks about the 
animal: world and ‘talks of some of its 
mysteries. His range of subjects is 
very wide. Some concern individual 


:| animals, others lead us to the broader 


problems of life itself, and a number 
illustrate the idea of Evolution, which 
is the foundation whereon the whole 
book is built. But, whatever his topic, 
Professor Thomson is always in- 
formative, always stimulating, always 
entertaining. He is one of those men 


~'| who see into the heart of things, and 


there is no dull page in all his books. 
Why do Birds Fly Home ? 


‘The first secret into which Dr: 


~;{Thomson admits us is the homing 


instinct that “leads a swallow to 


:{ return from its wintering in the south 
‘|to the Scottish farm-steading where it 
‘| was born the year before.”” How does 
-|the bird know which way-to fly, and 


how does it find its way ? 
It may at once be admitted that 


..;| the secret remains unsolved. The ex- 
‘| periments made with marked birds 


have, however, produced some in- 
teresting facts. The birds will fly 
home 800 miles in a few days, but 


‘|how they know their way is still a 
.;mystery. The most experienced ob- 
—.....1| servers have not yet found evidence 


of any special sense of direction. 
Another bird study shows us the 


‘| quaint ways of the penguin in its 


Antarctic home. It cannot fly; it 
can only waddle along, or toboggan 
on its breast, pushed by its legs 


‘| behind, like propellers, at a pace of 
‘| two-thirds of a mile an hour, while it 


wheezes as if out of breath. Yet it 


_|migrates for hundreds of miles to its 
_|familiar nesting-place. 


The Playful Penguin 
Towards the middle of. October a 
single penguin was seen on the rookery 
Two days after there 


but the next day across the sea-ice 
could be seen a long line approaching 


‘| as far as the horizon, and by the end of 
}|{the month the rookery was crammed 
{| with three-quarters of a million birds. 


By what guidance came they there 


;|across the trackless frozen sea ? 


The penguins have only three ene- 
mies, says Dr. Thomson—their fellow- 
penguins, man, and the sea-leopard. 


| This last enemy, who swallows them 
|| whole, they regard with terror. One 


oi their games, for they delight in 


|| organised play, is to follow each other 


in a line, diving into the sea like boys 


;{on a slide; but before they start 


they try all kinds of tricks not to be 


/'|the first to make the plunge where 
'| the sea-leopard may be lying in wait. 


Sometimes they assemble in thou- 
sands, and go through a_ perfectly 
ordered drill exercise for hours. 


Cleverness of a Wasp 
‘\A BOOK OF ANTS, FROGS, SNAILS, SHELLS, SIGHTS, AND SOUNDS. 


The male and female penguins take 


turns on the nest during hatching, at. 


intervals of eight or ten days, during 
which the nesting bird fasts. They 
have been known to fast for 28 days. 


Again, with the penguin as with the 


homing swallow, we observe and won- 


der, but do not understand its ways. | 


The Clever Wasp 

A chapter on wasps contains fine 
tributes to their cleverness, especially 
their “triumphantly skilful use of 
materials ’’ in building their nest. 

An elegant house of paper fabricated 
from salivated shavings planed from 
fences and disbarked branches; storey 
hung from storey, with perfect economy 
of space and security of ventilation; a 
compacted framework of hundreds of 
cradles rivalling the honeycomb of hive- 
bees ; and outside it all a series of rain- 
proof and wind-proof envelopes. 

But the cleverness of the wasp is 
not confined toitsarchitecture. Here 
is Dr. Thomson’s description of other 
features worthy of admiration. 

There 1s the creature's strength dis- 
played in lifting a drone-fly half its own 
size off the ground and carrying .it 
through the air ; there is the contrivance 
in cutting off the wings of a big insect 
before it tries to transport it through 
the air; there is the uncanny power of 
flying backwards in front of one’s bicycle 
for a quarter of a mile at a time. 

How a Bird Talks 

Can birds talk ? Though they have 
no language for conversational pur- 
poses, like man, Dr. Thomson is con- 
vinced they have words of their own. 

Words are uttered when we move 
suddenly beneath the trees, and other 
words are uttered when a bird intrudes 
on the precincts of a neighbour's nest; 
there is a word when the rook sinks down 
upon the nest, and another word when 
it flies clear of the rookery and makes 
for the fields. 

What danger-signals, what scoldings, 
what satisfaction, what exaltation, what 
reproaches, what encouragements, do 
we not hear? There is no doubt the 
members of the crow family have fine 
brains and a power of vocalisation. ° 


Puzzle of the Cuckoo 

Of course, Professor Thomson takes 
a turn in trying to read the secrets of 
the cuckoo’s life. He reminds us 
that each cuckoo keeps to one kind of 
nest and lays one suitable kind of egg. 
The cuckoo that uses a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest will not use a robin’s nest. 

Occasionally the cuckoo makes a 
mistake. It will even place its egg, 
though very rarely, in the nest of a 
bird that does not feed on the kind of 
food a young cuckoo must have. In 
such a case the suggestion is that the 
bird was disturbed or harried when it 
made the unfortunate’ selection. 

We have only had space to dip into 
this attractive book, but wherever it is 
tested it provides interesting obser- 
vation and good reading. Ants, frogs, 
snails, shells, whales, otters, are dis- 
cussed, with country sights, sounds, 
and odours, the changes of the year, 
and a full round of the mysteries that 
underlie life in plant, beast, and man, 
and no subject is touched without 
being pleasantly illuminated. 

We are grateful to our accomplished 
guide for the happy way in which he 
stirs our interest and stimulates our 
thought and observation. J. D. 


October 18, 1519 


| HOW FRANCE DROVE OUT 
400,000 PEOPLE 


Old Man in a Basket Over 
. St. Paul’s 


WHAT NELSON & CHAUCER DID 


Oct. 19. Dean Swilt died ot Dublin, 1745 

20. Sir Christopher Wren born, 1632 

21. Death of Nelson at Trafalga-, 1805 

22. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685 

23. Battle of Edgehill, 1642 

24. Tycho Brahe, Danish astronomer, died, 1601 

25. Geoffrey Chaucer died at Westminster, 1400 
‘HE Edict of Nantes, signed in 1598, 

protected the Huguenots, or Protes- 

tantsot France, from persecution, butafter 

86 years it was set aside in 1685, the result 

being that 400,000 French Protestants 

were obliged to leave their country. 

Many came to England and brought 
great skill in manufactures, from which 
England gained much advantage at the 
expense of France, which had_ thus, 
through religious bigotry, driven out some 
of her best citizens. 


Christopher Wren 
N° English architect has such fame 
as Sir Christopher Wren, of whom 
it-is said on his tomb in the noble cathc- 
dral of St, Paul's, which he built, “ If you 
seek his monument, look around.” 

It was the Great Fire of London, in 
1666, that cleared the ground for the 
building of the new St. Paul's and for fifty 
other City churches which Wren planned. 
He wished to lay out the whole City, but 
only a few of his proposals were used. - 

Sir Christopher was known as a 
distinguished man of science before he 
became an architect. He was professor 
of astronomy at Oxford, where he had 
been educated, and took up architecture 
in order to repair college buildings. 

When the upper part of St. Paul’s was 
being built, Wren was an old man over 
zo, and in order to see how the workmen 
were getting on he used to have himself 
drawn up from the floor in a basket. 


Nelson 
O* great captains England has had 
a wondrous store, but no onc 
fought so often, on such a great scalc, 
with so much depending on victory, 
and with such romantic heroism as 
Nelson, or died so gloriously in the hour 
of splendid triumph. 
It was not till he was nearly forty 
that he found himself in the first of the 


four great battles by which he made_ 
himself the inspiring spirit of the 


Spanish fleet with one ship. At the Nile 
he destroyed the French Mediterrancan 
flect, far larger than his own, At 
Copenhagen he won a battle which his 
commander-in-chief had lost. At 
Trafalgar he destroyea the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, and died in 
the hour of victory which made his 
country mistress of the seas. 

Nelson knew no f- ag, and all his 
acored hin. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


(POREREY CuHaucer, the father cf 
English poetry, wrote just at 
that time when Saxon speech had been 
combined with Norman French to make 
the language which has become the 
richest and most widely used of all 
the tongues of mankind. His ‘“ Canter- 
bury Tales ”"—the tales told by the 
pilgrims on their way to worship at the 
shrine of Thomas & Becket at Canter- 
bury---is the first great book in english 
that we can read. 

As a young man Chaucer was a. sol- 
‘lier-squire, and then joined what we now 
call the Civil Service. He was a scholarly 
man, gentle, humorous, and a lover of 
out-door beauty. We know the men 


| British Fleet. 
At Cape St. Vincent he fought the whole 
men 


and women of his time better through 
his books than in any other way, for he 
was big cnough to like all .kinds of men, 
anc could picture them clearly. 
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=— The Danes are proposing fa ielaideh 
—=to use the rushing streams = 
=of Iceland to obtain electric power for 
= milling cargoes of Canadian wheat, which 
=will be shipped in summer from Port = 
Hudson Bay. 


The flour 


=will then be shipped to Copenhagen, =—= 


SHIP'S LIVING COAT 


Brushing off the Barnacles 


INVENTION FOR SAVING 
TIME AND MONEY 


A very expensive item in connection 
with the upkeep of a ship has always 
been the cleaning of the outside of the 
hull from barnacles and other marinc 
crowths that coat the outside of a 
vessel after a sea voyage. The long 
delay in cleaning vessels is one of the 
difficulties now experienced at the docks. 

The present method is for an army of 
men to scrape the hull of the ship in dry 
dock, a process involving much time. 
The dry dock charges alone may amount 
to about £185 a day in London, and 
while being cleaned the vessel is useless. 

Now, by a recent invention which has 
been exhaustively tested at Portsmouth 
and Southampton, all this is to be 
changed. With the help of machinery 
tour men can now clean the hull of a 
vessel while it is still in the water, in 
about eight hours, and the loading or 
unloading of the ship can go on at the 
same time. It is expected that when 
the new method comes into general 
tse a vast amount of time and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds will be saved. 

The apparatus consists of a frame 
carrying a revolving brush worked by a 
submersible motor. A screw-propeller 
aut the back of the frame forces the 
brush against the side of the vesscl, 
ond the barnacles are scraped off very 
rapidly, 


WASTE WATER OF A HOUSE 


In the great search for power now 
going on, all schemes are receiving 
attention, however small. 

A new idea emanating from America, 
where there are many enormous builds 
ings, is to collect all the waste water 
trom cach of these, and use it to drive 
a water-wheel, which could be made to 
provide electric light for the building, or 

put to some other useful purpose. 


SHARK SHOES 


Leather from a Devil Fish 


The great shortage of hides has Iced to 
a good deal of experimenting with the 
skin of monster fishes, and a ‘‘ sea 
leather ’’ company is already at work 
making shoe-leather from the skins of 
the shark, the devil fish, the porpoise, 
and the dog fish. 

The skins are treated by a special 
process of tanning, and the leather is 
already in use for the manufacture of 
bags, belts, card cases, and so on. Ten 
square fect of leather is obtained from 
the hide of a shark weighing 500 pounds, 
and a softer leather—like kid—is got 
also from the stomach. <A good dewil 
fish yields 109 square fect of leather. 


THE BOOK FOR A BOY 

A capital story-book of the war is 
“For Ingland’s  Honour,”” by Albert 
Lee, issued by Morgan & Scott. 

It is the story of family adventures 
during the war—of boys who go soldier- 
ing, and girls who take their part in hos- 
pital work. Beginning with scout duties 
at home, it makes the round of the war 
fronts. 

The tone of the book is thoroughly 
good, the style is vigorous, the characters 
are brave; and happy will be the boy 
who gcts the story as a prize, and the 
Loy’s sister who is:allowed to read it. 


X-RAY FOR FINDING THIEVES 

The native workmen in a South 
African diamond mine ‘are made to 
pass, one by one, before a powerful 


X-ray installation while the superin-. 


tendent examines the entire body in a 
few seconds by means of a fluoroscope. 
In this way stones which have been 
hidden or swallowed are discovered. 

The N-rays are also being used to 
distinguish real diamonds from false, the 
difference under the penetrating light 
of the rays being clearly shown. 


POOR EDITOR OF THE RICH 
Burke's Peerage is the great reference 
book of the nobility. Its .editor 
has just died almost as poor as a man. 
can die, for he left only £271. 


OCTOBER WEATHER ON 
THE MAP 


Long Arctic Night Begins 


The Indian monsoon is retreating, and 
only south and south-east are receiving rain. 

The world’s wettest regions in October, 
where over eight inches of rain falls, are 
shown shaded. The hottest areas, where 
the temperature is over 90 degrees, are 
shown black. Both these areas are now 
farther south, owing to the sun being south 
of the Equator. 

The northern icefield is extending south. 
In the Arctic the long winter night has 
begun. Archangel can still be reached by 
ships, owing to the warm water of the North 
Atlantic Drift. The Arctic fox, brown in 
summer, is about to don his white coat, 
and the moose is getting lighter in colour. 


LITTLE NATION’S VOTES 
Luxembourg Keeps its Duchess 


The little state of T.uxembourg has 
been voting to determine how it shall be 
governed. All wete asked to say 
whether they prefer to be ruled by 
the present Grand Duchess Charlotte ; 
or by another Grand Duchess; or 
whether they wish to have a Republic. 
There were 125,000 voters, and of these 
about 90,000 voted, and the rest took no 
part in the election. The votes were: 


For the Grand Duchess Charlotte 66,811 
For another Duchess Pee 1286 
Fora Republic... «2 .. .. 16,885 


So the Grand Duchess continues her reign, 
but not by the vote of half her people. 
Another question was whether they 
should for purposes of trade be linked 
with France or Belgium. The voting was: 


For union with France ... .«. 60,135 
For union with Belginm.. .. 22,242 
In the voting for a ruler there were 5113 
spoilt papers, and in voting on the 
trade question 8609 spoilt papers, a 
result which seems to show a great want 
of education. 


LOST CITIES 


What the Eyes of the 
Aeroplane See 


REVEALING THE SECRET 
OF THE SANDS 


In the great Taklamaka Desert, be- 
tween Kashmir and China, a civilisation 
is buried in rolling sands. 

British explorers have revealed a 
little of the wonderful history of the 
vanished desert people, but the work of 
finding the sites of lost cities was so 
difficult and slow that it seemed as 
though excavations. would go on for 
hundreds of years. By the develop- 
ment of photography from flying ma- 
chines, however, the discovery of the 
lost cities of the Asian desert has been 
made easy. ; 

To the camera-eyes of a flying- 
machine, with its special lenses, the 
sand covering a lost city is only camou- 
flage. There are differences in the 
colour of deep sand over empty grounu 
and shallow sand over a ruined wall, and 
these differences, which can only be 
traced from the air, enable explorers to 
begin excavating with good prospects. 
In clear weather, flying over the desert 
is fairly easy, while travelling over the 
waterless sand with camels is one of the 
most dangerous of enterprises. 

Our airmen have already learned froin 
warfare in Eastern deserts how to avoid 
the blinding and choking sandstorms, 
and in the terrible Taklamaka waste they 
will be able to do more exploring in an 
hour than a camel caravan could do in 
amonth or a year. Inancient times, the 
commerce between China and Greek 
colonies in Asia passed by the Takla- 
maka, and some years ago Sir Aure! 
Stein added a new chapter to the 
history of the world by the discovery of 
the arts and records of some of the 
buried cities on the fringe of the desert. 


AMERICA’S DAILY FOOD 
It is stated from New York that the 
value of the food eaten each day in the 
United States is £10,009,000, 
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' Our Country Over All 


A DARK shadow has passed over 

the land we love, but it has 
passed away, as shadows do. It 
will have been worth while if we 
learn one lesson from it, the lesson 
of our country over all. 

More than all is this land of 
ours, and to whom does she; 
belong? Not to any section of} 
her people, not to all the sections | 
of her people put together ;. 
she belongs to all who are born 
and all who are to be born. | 
This cradle of the English-| 
speaking race belongs to yester- | 
day, today, and forever. | 

And never has this land been | 
nearer to catastrophe than in} 


those fateful days when half a| 
rillion angry railwaymen de- & 


clared a war against the nation. | 
A great and splendid body are) 
the railwaymen, but those who 
appeal to Force to settle rights, 
and wrongs appeal to a power 
that has neither heart nor reason. 
The Germans appealed to Force 
in a bad cause ; the railwaymen 
appealed to Force in a good 
cause. Both had a mighty power | 
in their hands which they used 
for themselves against all others, 
and the lesson of the strike is 
the lesson of the war-—that there 
must be an end to the power of! 
kings or committees to strike a) 
sudden blow at the people. 
The hope of the world is in a| 
League of Nations; the hope; 
of Britain is ina League of the} 
Nation. There must be justice 
for all within its bounds, but 
order and law are the first 
essentials of justice, and must 
not be upset for private ends. 
Strikes and wars must go. 
The Germans refused a con- 
ference in August, 1014, and 
the Great War has ended with 
a League of Nations built up 
on the principle that if war 
shall ever break out again the 
world shall have nine months’ 
notice. The railwaymen’s con- 
ference broke up in September, 
1919, and it should end in a 
peace built up on the principle 
that no strike shall ever begin. 
without three months’ notice. 
Give us breathing time to face 
the dangers coming on, and we 
shall find a way to master them. 
A war that waits nine months to 
begin will never begin at all, and 
it is so with strikes ; and in those 
great days coming, 
When none are for a party 
And all are for the State, 
When the great man helps the 
* poor, 


And the poor man loves the great, | 


there will be no room for wars 
or strikes. They can go out 
of the world with all the bad old 
things, and in their place the 
people will build up a_ great 
machinery of peace that will 
secure for all who are worthy 
the means of justice, a_ fair 
reward for toil, and a = good 
chance of a happy life. A. M. 


- The Children’s Newspaper 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


el ® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
aboug the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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The Elastic Railways 
if is thrilling to think what a nation 
can do in its hour of need. 
The railways, whose sudden stopping 


| threatened us with disaster, are eightv 


years old, and they creep about today 
for most of us a little faster than George 
Stephenson could have made them go. 
Sut how wonderful was the setting 


of communication 
country by road and 
little 


the 


up ot lines 
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lished in the first few days of the strike. | 
The country suddenly found itself with 
a flying post, with fifty aeroplanes distrib- 
uting mails faster than any train could. 
A railway train thinks a great deal of 
itself, but it will raise its cap Some day 
to the little engine that gives us elastic 
railways, carrying us where we will. 


@ 
P.O. Manners 

We present this faithful account of an 
actual telephone occurrence, with our compli- 
ments, to the Postmaster-General. 

Bell rings. Subscriber takes up receiver. 

Voice: Number, please ? 

Subscriber :. The bell rang. 

Voice: It didn’t. 

Subscriber: I beg your pardon. 

Voice: The bell didn’t ring. 

Subscriber: Will you kindly re- 
member to whom you are speaking ? 
The bell rang, and I came in response. 

Voice: Well, I didn’t.ring it. 

Subscriber: Then we will Nave a 
little lesson in manners, please. Kindly 
give me the supervisor. 

Voice: He is away. 

Subscriber: Then please give me 
your exchange. 

Voice: There’s nobody there. 

Subscriber : Then 

Voice: Oh, I haven't time to be 
bothered with you! I’m very busy. 

Subscriber : Kindly give me the G.P.O. 

Voice: Oh (excitedly), here you are ! 

And at last the subscriber is through. 

S 
Bad Films 
@ bike Liverpool magistrates have 
punished a boy by forbidding him 

to go to kinemas for a year. It is, no 
doubt,-a wise punishment, but would 
it not be wiser to punish those who 
make wrong by showing bad films which 


.Tuin boys ? 


Idle Brains 
Ove of the oddest, yet most serious, 
things in life is the habit of allow- 
ing brains to go to sleep in the open day 
when the world is busy around—and we 
are moving in its midst. 

It is laughed at and excused as “‘ ab- 
sence of mind.’’ But really it is careless 
incompetence that everyone should be 
ashamed of, and determine never to 


-allow in himself. 


A railway company has just been 
Selling things left behind and un- 
claimed, and we notice among them: 
bedsteads, bath chairs, surgical inmstru- 
ments, tarpaulins,.china and_ glass, 
cricket bats,. golf clubs, fishing rods, 
gramophone records, jewellery, and all 
kinds of clothes—all calmly left behind 
by idle-minded travellers. How people 
can walk away contentedly and leave 
such things, although they know they 
had them, is one of life’s unsolved 
mysteries; but they do it. And then 
they wonder why ay do not succeed. 


Tip-Cat 
A critic thinks that to appreciate 
modern masters of music the 
public requires comfortable seats, It 
simply can’t stand them, 
e CO) @ 
Song for the consumer: Ask Me No 
More. : 
e e 
Owing to a strike 
the Paris theatres 
have been shut down. 
The actors have had 
to shut up. 
® ® 
Mr. Samuel pro- 
tests that people 
spend too much 
money. They certain- 
ly get too little for it. 
© @ 
There is no truth 
in the rumour that 
the whole Cabinet 
has caught cold. It 
is merely suffering 


PETER PUCK WANTS 


from a Chur-chill. 70 ARO 
When we can spend our 
®@ ® 
Daylight Savings 


- What gave the 
window pane? Seeing the Venetian blind. 
tC) C) © 
Quite at home during the railway 
strike: The Walking Parson. 


® C) ® 
Can the roller skate? No, but the 
water-can. 
e ® ® 


All this talk of nationalisation must 
increase the coal shortage, for they 
say the coalowners are so deeply moved 
that none of them can discuss it without 
a lump in his throat. 

® ® @ 

The rat-catchers are preparing for 
Rat Week. The rats are packing up 
their traps and taking cover. 


ep 
Kaiser Stories 
© more stories about the Kaiser are 
to be told in German schools. We 
hope they will tell the truth about him 


instead. 

A TELEPHONE subscriber the other day 
rang up the Exchange and asked 

for his bell to be rung in three minutes. 

This was done, and the subscriber 

thanked the operator, saying he had 


i) 
Timing an Egg 


been timing the boiling of an egg. Per- |, 


sonally, we should not time our eggs by 
the telephone—unless we wanted them 
boiled very hard indeed. 
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Business as Usual 
By Harold Begbie 


Wiuite the strike was going on 
Dinky Jane and Tubby John, 

Tn their nursery, neath the tiles, 

Held the fort for Love and Smiles. 


N that strewn and cheerful floor 
Life went on as heretofore, 
Railways ran, and butchers’ shops 
Almost burst with steaks and 
chops. 


5 


oLts had heaps of frocks ani 
hats, 
Cooking stoves were drowned in 
fats, | 
And no milk churn from the Park 
Was required for Noah’s Ark, 


ERE did all Life’s funny wheels, 
Lessons, washings, games, and 
meals, 
Run as smoothly as the clock, 
And that struck without a shock. - 


ETTER than the world outside, 
Full of anger, hate, and pride, 
Is the room of Love upstairs, 
Where each night a mother hears 
Her two children’s pretty prayers. 


UR policemen should not let 
Stupid grown-up folk for- 
get, 
In a world so frail and brittle, 
All they knew when they were 
little. 


eee 


® 
Room for Kindness 

OME workhouse figures show that it 
costs os. 7d. a week to keep a child 

on the barest possible allowance. Then1s 
it mean or just or generous for a great 
nation to allow &s. 8d. a week for a child 
whose father gave its life for it? Per- 


haps the War Office will try to be 
kinder to our little ones, 


The Profiteer’s Last Journey 
The tribunals set up for punishing the Profiteer 
are now getting to work all over the country 


@ 
The People’s Strike Motto 
We live, we love, we learn, and when 
we come 
To square the ledger in some 
thoughtful hour, 
The everlasting answer to the sum 
Is alwavs this: “ Where’s sense in 
getting sour?” | 


From a popular book of Australian verse, 
The Sentimental Bloke, by C. J. Dennis. 
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BRITISH FOOD FLEET 


WHY NOT? 


75 in 100 People Reached by 
Water 


HOW THE RAILWAYS DESTROYED 
THE WATERWAYS 


Is it possible to set up for the United 
Kingdom a great Food Fleet that will 
guard us from the menace of starvation 
uf railways break down ? 

We do not use our waterways suffi- 
ciently in this country, largely because 
the railways themselves, or the owners 
of the railways, have deliberately 
ruined most of them. Even our ports, 
however, might be much more largely 
used now for the distribution of our 
food. Consider the facts of the case. 

Naturally, towns are built beside 
rivers, especially where they are 
navigable for ships, and therefore dense 
populations have formed within easy 
reach of the sea. 

T.ondon is the best instance; but 
South Lancashire around Liverpool and 
Manchester, the Humber, Wearside, 
Tyneside, and the Clyde are almost 
equally striking. Even inland cities 
like Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds and 
Leicester are on rivers and canals. 


Ships as Food Centres 

It is calculated that half the popula- 
tion of the country is settled within 15 
miles of a port, and that 25 per cent. 
more could be served conveniently from 
the ports by lorry traffic or inland water- 
ways, so that only a quarter of the 
people are beyond easy reach by water. 

Why, then, should not our coasting 
shipping make the ports, large and 
small, become centres for the distribu- 
tion of food and goods to the bulk of 
the population ? It would relieve 
immensely the traffic on the railways, 
and the nation’s dependence on them: 

No country has a finer river system 
than England, and this was magnifi- 
cently improved about a century and a 
quarter ago by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, who spent a fortune in con- 
structing canals to link up the rivers. 
He shares the honour of this work with 
his brilliant engineer, James Brindley. 


Disastrous Change 
But when the railway mania came, 
and railways sprang up all over the 


country, the companies became alarmed 


at the thought of a rival system. 

The canal companies were cqually 
alarmed, and believed that their profits 
would disappear when the more rapid 
railway transit came into general use. 
They were, therefore, as anxious to sell 
their canals as the railway companies 
were to buy, and the transfer took place, 
with disastrous results to the country. 

Some canals were allowed to run dry 
and railways were laid along them’: 
others were neglected, and difficulties put 
in the way of would-be users; until 
at last the inland waterways of Engl-\nd 
—at one time the very life of the nat'on, 
carrying food and materials to all parts 
of the country—fell into decay. Many 
of our inconveniences and discomforts 
during the war and the strike were duc 
to this short-sighted policy of ignorance 


and greed in the past. 


Destruction of Rivers 

The natural rivers were also neglected. 
One fine river ranning through the 
heart of England, formerly a great 
and prosperous waterway with flourish- 
ing towns on its banks, is now little 
better than a weed-infested water- 
course used for boating and_ fishing. 
The navigution rights are held by 
Private individuals who, owing to some 
dispute, kcep the locks shut at one time, 


allowing the water to run away. 


It is the folly of this sort of thing that | 


the strike and the war has revealed 
tous, England has 3900 miles of canals, 
and it is cheering to know that they 


arp to be made useful for the trans-| 
lardour every year, and yct defies all 


Port of goods in the near future. 


and at-another time throw them ne 


It would be difficult to imagine all 
the children living in Cornwall carrying 
on their daily conversation in French 
or some other foreign language, wearing 
foreign clothes in a foreign way, and 
playing strange games like the children of 
a foreign country. 

If anybody suggested this you would 
be astonished ; yet such a revolution has 
quietly taken place in the towns and 
villages of western Belgium. 


It has been wrought by the little 
people who, in the early weeks of the 
great war, lived in Ostend, Nieuport, 
Antwerp, or within easy distance by 
road and rail of these coast towns. 

To escape from the approaching 
Germans thousands of them were col- 
lected on the wharfs at Ostend and Ant- 
werp and shipped to England and safety. 

The little refugees were received with 
open arms, and in British homes during 


JOHN CITIZEN PACKS UP HIS TROUBLES 


the long years of the. war they acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the English 
language, and all the habits and interests 
of their English playmates. 

And now that the youthful refugees 
have returned to Belgium the English 
language has become as common as the 
native tongue between the sea and Ypres. 

If you could take a walk today along 
the glorious front at Ostend, you would 
hear the children you pass speaking to 
one another in pure English. You 
could pick out the dialects of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, the Midlands, Wales, or the 
South; but always it is English you 


| hear, and the idioms of the English 


Streets. These restored little ones have 
copied, too, the fashions and games of the 
country which gave them shelter from 
the Germans. 

' This revolution by children will prove 
of great benefit to British traders in the 
coming years of prosperity and peace. 


In the Great Strike, as in the Great War, John Citizen packed up his troubles in his 
old kit-bag and smiled, smiled, smiled 


WHY DID THE LION LEAVE INDIA? 


It made a good naturalist rub his eves 
to read that a magnificent lion and 
lioness had arrived at the London Zoo 
from India. 

People who are not naturalists would 
be less surprised than those who are, 
for is not the lion at home in India ? 
they would ask. The truth is that the 
lion is nearly extinct there. 

How, then, does it happen that India 
can send uslions? Simply because India 
now imports them from Africa, and these 
two fine creatures now imported are the 
offspring of African parents, born in a 
rajah’s menagerie. 

It has never been explained why the 
lion should vanish from Asia generally, 
and from India particularly, while the 
tiger flourishes throughout the areas 
of the continent. Hunting by men is 
an obvious reason of the lion's discom- 
fiturc, but the tiger is hunted with 


efforts to keep down its numbers. 
Tigers and leopards teem in this ancient 
haunt of wild life from where the 
monarch of the cats has disappeared. 
There are more things in the natural 
history of the great cats than we yet 
know. Lions, tigers, and leopards 
thrive side by side in some parts of Asia, 
yet Africa has never had a native tiger. 
We say that in Africa the leopard 
“takes the place of the tiger,” as the 
jaguar and puma take the place of lion, 
tiger, and leopard in America; but all 
three are found together in one con- 
tinent. Why not on another, then ? 
Are we to suppose that tigers developed 
later than lions and leopards, and that 
lions and leopards reached Africa from 
Asia before tigers had taken their place 
in the scheme of life ? : 
Be that as it may, the tiger is supreme 
in India, while the lion is no longer 
there, except for a few rare creatures. 


BRITAIN 


When We Nearly Lost 
the War 
DRAMATIC REVELATION 


We are nearing the anniversary. of 
onc of the darkest days of our dreams— 
dark, let us thank God, in dreams only, 
for it is the date on which those who 
knew the facts two years ago were 
afraid for the safety of our land. 

During the Great War everyone felt 
that there were several tuming points 
for the better, but there was one turning 
point of which the onlooking people did 
not know, because it was concealed from 
friend and foe alike. 

When that point came has now been 
revealed in an article in Pearson's 
Magazine by the splendid American 
sailor Admiral Sims, who commanded 
the American fleet. The time was the 
Summer of 1917, rather more than a 
year before the end of the war. 


Our Tremendous Losses 

Admiral Sims says, and he knows, 
that November 1, 1917, was the datc 
when British officials calculated we 
should be beaten unless a tum in the 
war came in our favour, 

German submarines were . sinking 
merchant vessels at such a rate in the 
spring of 1917 that soon there. would 
be too small a number left to feed us 
from abroad and bring the American 
troops across the Atlantic. Figures were 
given in the papers, but the tonnage de- 
stroyed was three or four times as large 
as the British public was allowed to 
know. In the spring of 1917 it reached : 

February .. 2. «. 536,000 tons 

March oe ee a 603,000 ,, 

Aprilnearly .. «. 900,000 ,, 

The Government ceased to tell the 
world the tonnage lost. 


The Turn of the Tide 

Admiral Sims came over to judge for 
his country how. the war went on. Ic 
came in civilian clothes, and called 
himself Mr. J. V. Richardson on the 
vessel that brought him. When he 
reached England he was staggered by 
the losses revealed to him: and, oddly 
enough, his own ship was torpedoed. 

“It looks as if the Germans werc 
winning the war,”’ he said to Jellicoe. 

“* They will unless we stop these losses, 
and stop them soon,” replied Jellicoe. 
Admiral Sims saw the King. The King 
knew, and told him the same. Only the 
people did not know. All who knew were 
very, very scrious and anxious, 

The last turn came when, gradually, 
we were able by new inventions to 
counteract the submarines. It was the 
men afloat that did it. 

This appalling approach to what 
seemed almost inevitable disaster was 
the burden the members of the Govern- 
ment were silently bearing, and the 
people did not know. 


THROUGH THE GATES 

There were remarkably few accidents 
during the railway strike, but one train 
of 400 people had an exciting moment. 

Near Gloucester the level-crossing gates 
were closed when the train approached 
at fifty miles an hour, too late to pull 
up. The only thing to do was to crash 
through the gates, and the train did so. 
The gates were smashed to splinters 
and the ruins piled up on the engine. 

The train then stopped, passengers 
cleared away the wreckage, and soon 
they were off again, with no one hurt. 


A KITTEN FLIES 

A ivemendous Impetus nas been 
given to flight during the last few weeks, 
and large quantities of perishable goods 
and privace parcels have been sent by 
air. Newspapers have also been dis- 
tributed by aeroplane, and among the 
cargoes sent by plane from London to 
Paris the other day was a little kitten. 


g 
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NEWS FROM THE Z00S|FOOD CARAVANSERAI 
Queer Birds and Beasts |How the Nation Managed 
HALF A DONKEY AND HALF | THE GREAT ANIMAL TREK 


A ZEBRA 


By Our Zoological Correspondents 


London Zoo 

A hybrid between an Italian donkey 
and a Grevy’s zebra is one of the recent 
attractions at the Zoo. The animal, 
which is coloured like a donkey and 
striped like a zebra, is the first of its 
kind to be exhibited at the gardens. It 
is a very large creature, being con- 
siderably taller than the average horse. 

STRANGE SLEEPERS 

An ariel and a Cavier’s toucan, two 
very odd birds, have just arrived. They 
have enormous, brightly coloured beaks, 
and their long tongues are fringed along 


Half Donkey and Half Zebra 


the edges like a feather. When going to 
sleep these birds have the-curious habit | 
of throwing their tails over their backs, | 
and then-tucking the end of their beaks 
underneath. 

EQQS IN A BED OF LEAVES 

One of the brush turkeys, a bird of | 
unusual interest on account of its re-} 
markable habits, has died. 

Brush turkeys do not build nests in 
the ordinary way, but make huge piles 
of dry leaves and other vegetation, | 
grasping the material with their feet! 
and kicking it backwards to a certain | 
spot until a large mound. is formed that | 
may have a depth of as much as four} 
feet and a diameter of twelve. | 


After an interval of several weeks | 
from the completion of the nest—during | 
which time the heap settles down into 
a more or less compact mass, and also! 
_generates a considerable amount of heat 


owing to the vegetation rotting the | 
hen bird digs a hole in the mound and} 


lays her eggs in it, covering them up | 3 


again to keep them warm, 
In due course the young turkeys |} 
break out of the eggs, but from all| 
accounts it appears that they do not! 
leave their comfortable home for some | 
considerable time, preferring to remain | 
in their warm surroundings till they are 
fully fledged. - W.5.5B 


cers . 


Belle Vue, Manchester ; 
A SHIPFUL OF NEW FRIENDS 


A South African ship has brought Us | 
a Burchell’s zebra, which is very tame 
and has quickly become at homc; a 
a male leopard in excellent condition that 
acts with its lady keeper like a greatly 
spoiled cat; some tortoises that take 
no interest in anything but food ; three 
vervet monkeys, who sit surprisingly 
long dozing on the highest accessible 
spot, with heads bowed down on their 
chests, but have much improved since 
the change from the confined quarters 
of the ship; and a pair of hyrax, 
marvellous for their agility, with which 
they astonish the guinea pigs, whose 
adjoining villa they easily invade. 

_The hyrax is no relation of the guinea 
pig, but rather a miniature rhinoceros. 
‘Uhe fame of the hyrax is chiefly scrip- 
tural. The hyrax is the Boer rock-rabbit 
and the coney of the Book of Proverbs: 
“The coneys are a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks.” G. J 


One of the triumphs of organisation 
during the first days of the railway 
Strike was the food supply. All ar- 


The Children’s Newspaper 


rangements had been made for such a | 


crisis, and the food rationing and 
control scheme was set in operation by. 
telegraphing a single word to all the 
Divisional Food Commissioners. 

Hyde Park became the great centre 
of milk distribution, and in a single 
day more than 150,000 gallons of milk 
were delivered there, equal to two- 
thirds of the total quantity required. 

Hyde Park came to be known as the 
Milky Way of the strike, and a thousand 
motor lorries were uscd for London’s 
milk supply, all working to regular time- 
tables for the inward and outward 
journeys. 

In the wholesale distribution of food 
throuchout the country 5000 motor 


| lorries were used ; beyond these there 


were local lines of distribution, the 
importance of which may be imagined 
from the fact that in South Yorkshire 
alone a chain of food vehicles comprised 
12,000 motor, steam, and horse waggons. 

There was quite a trek of animals 


| on the grasslands towards the populous 
| towns of the north. 


Thousands of fat 
cattle and sheep from the grass-feeding 
centres were driven along the roads, 
and it happened, fortunately, that 
when the strike broke out there were 
neatly 20,000 more bullocks in the 
pastures than in normal times. 


STRANDED 


Happiness is easy enough to find if we know 
where to look for it. One of the 2nd Lambeth 


Girl Guides sends this note of the way they en- 
joyed being stranded during the railway strike. 


Thirty-one of us started off for South- 
end, and got stranded there when fhe 


Stranded by the Strike 


railway stopped. But we had a rare 
time, not worrying. 

Each one chosea friend toshare alittle 
wooden house with, such dear little 
houses, about as big as bathing machines, 
built round a tiny grass field. 

We had sports and races. We pre- 
tended an old house was on fire with a 


Brownic in it, and patrols raced to save | 
her ; but the race we liked best of all was | 


| 
| 


the blind donkey race, which we ran in | 
pairs, one blindfolded and the other | 


driving her with string reins. 


As there | 


wete no trains to take us home, the | 


father of two of our Brownies fetched us 


in his carts, and we had a lovely drive, 
much nicer than a ride by train. 


THE ANIMAL SENSE OF DANGER 

The keen sense of danger possessed 
by nearly all animals has often been the 
means of saving men and women, who 
are not warned so readily as their 
animal friends. 

In Bath the other day a house took 
fire, and its occupants were awakened 
by their cat, who was much the quickest 
to realise the true state of things. 


THE LITTLE WO 


What a Motor-Cycle Can 
Do 


WONDERFUL POWER OF A 
SMALL ENGINE 


One of the greatest helpers of the 
nation in these difficult times has been 
the motor-cycle. : 

The power the air-cooled engine 
develops is amazing. An interesting 
example of this type is a product of the 
well-known firm of A BC, who have 
gained well-merited fame as builders of 
aero engines. They are now manufac- 
turing a motor-cycle of 3 h.p. which 
largely employs aero-engine practice in 
its design. Not long ago, with a side- 
car, one took five people up Newlands 
Corner, a very steep hill in Surrey, at 
28 miles an hour. 

At high speeds the engine revolves at 
5000 revolutions a minute. 

Here are a few interesting facts with 
regard to small petrol engines. 

1. A small, air-cooled, twin-cylinder 
engine of 2% h.p. has attained a speed 
of 72 miles per hour. This was ona 
Douglas motor-cycle. 

2. The highest speed vet of a motor- 
cycle was in America, when an 8 h.p. 
machine travelled over 100 miles an hour. 

3. A petrol engine of an average size, 
say from 24 to 4 h.p., if properly tuned, 
will travel over a hundred miles on a 
gallon of petrol. 

4. A Scott motor-cycle, water-cooled, 
rated at 3} h.p., made 100 ascents and 
descents of a very steep hill without 
stopping, the engine revolving at from 
2000 to 3000 times a minute. 


ONE MAN SAVES FOUR 
Plunging in a River Under Fire 


PERHAPS THE LAST V.C. OF THE 
WAR 


There is a new V.C. The last act of 
one part of the British withdrawal from 
Archangel, the retreat from the Sheika 
River, fell to the 45th Battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers. 

A platoon had to fight a rearguard 
action to let the main body march in 
safety. This platoon had finally to 
retire to catch up the general force. 
Their path lay across the river, the only 
track over which was a single plank. 
During the passage an officer and three 
men fell from the plank into a deep 
swamp which stretches into the river. 

Everybody, officers and. men, had 
fought almost to the utmost limit of 
their powers, and all were exhausted ; 
but, with the enemy only 100 yards 
away. here were four men sinking to 
death in an oozy horror of slime and 
water. The position was a desperate 
one, for the enemy were maintaining a 
pitiless fire. But there was a towering 
nero in the far-spent platoon. 


| Corporal Percy Sullivan. 


Witlr the foe behind and the deep 
before, not an instant did Sullivan 
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The Northern Cross. See next column 


hesitate. He plunged into the river, and 
under a storm of bullets he dragged a 
drowning man from peril to safety, went 
back and saved a second, and returned a 
third time, and a fourth. 

And so he bas been awarded the V.C., 


the Jast LG of the war, we hope. 
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LIGHT THAT LEFT 
TEN YEARS AGO 
Now Arriving on Earth 


WONDERS OF THE 
NORTHERN CROSS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


There can be seen almost overhead 
on any clear night, between eight and 
ten o'clock, a group of seven bright 
stars occupying an area almost as large 
as the seven stars of the Plough. 

Stand facing south and then look 
upwards to the left of the resplendent 
Vega, where it will be seen that five 
of these stars are arranged in thie 
form of an almost perfect cross. 

The longest arm of the cross stretches 
from north-east towards south-west. 
At the head of the cross is the brilliant 
star Arided, second only to Vega in 
this part of the sky, and approaching 
us direct at the great speed of 40 miles 
a second, so that it will be where we are 
now in 200,000 years. At the foot of 


|the cross is Beta Cygni, also called by 


its Arabic name, Albireo. 


Rapid Speed Towards Earth 


This star is found to be a lovely 
pair of suns, the largest being a rich 
yellow and the smaller one a deep blue. 
It requires very little imagination 
to picture the beautiful varied tints 
of sunlight that must be poured upon 
any planets speeding around Albireo. 

Delta Cvygni, the star at the over- 
head end of the shorter arm of the 
cross, is also composed of a beautiful 
pair of suns, approaching us at 23 miles 
a second. They revolve round one 
another once in 377 years. 

The astronomical name for the mass 
of stars composing and_ surrounding 
the cross is Cygnus, the Swan, and its 
chief interest to us consists of what 
appears to be an insignificant star 
called 61 Cygni. It is of only fifth 
magnitude, just a shade brighter than 
the faintest stars visible on a very 
dark night, so that it is on such a 
night that we must seek for 61 Cygni. 
It will be found to the south of Arided 
and east of Epsilon Cygni, among a 
group of slightly brighter stars. 


First Star to be Measured 


This minute speck of light, on 
examination with a telescope, proves 
to be a pair of glorious suns, and their 
particular interest to us is that of all 
that multitude of stars that we can see 
spread over the great dome of the sky 
just now these are the nearest to us, 
and are yet 650,000 times farther ott 
than our Sun. The Sun’s light takes 
eight minutes to reach us; but the 
beams of light that reach us from 
61 Cygni have been travelling acro*.: 
space for the last ten years before they 
come to carth. This means that we 
see it as and where it.was ten years ago. 

It is interesting to know that or 


He waa) CYgni was the first star whose distance 


from earth was measured. This was 
done by Bessel in 1838. 

It was its movement among the other 
stars that first attracted attention. 
this being very rapid for a so-called 
fixed star. It was travelling at a dis- 
tance across the &ky equal to the app.- 
rent width of the Moon in 360 years. 


The Next 20,000 Years 


x . 

This may not seem very rapid, 
but when we take into account the 
great distance of the suns of 61 Cygni. 
we find they are actually speeding along 
at 2100 miles a minute, appwoaching us 
in a slanting course, which. together 
with our Sun’s movement \towards 
them, at about 11 miles a ‘Second. 
reduces the space between us by 20 
miles every second. It has been Walcu- 
lated that this pair of suns will contunuc 
to approach us for the next twenty or 
thirty thousand years, after which they 


will pass the nearest point, and then £9 
their way farther and farther of. 
perhaps for ever. G. F. M. 


\ 
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SHARKS ROUND 
fo OUR COASTS 


F The Gulls, are Coming 
Inland 


AND BIRDS PUT ON THEIR 
WINTER COATS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


mM 


When the weather is stormy at: this 
time of year we may often find thrown 
up on the coast a very shark-like fish, 
anything up to three or four feet in 
It is the piked, or spur, dog- 

fish, the commonest of all our British 
| sharks, and it is one of the greatest 


Jength. 


pests that annoy our fishermen, for 
large numbers, 


it often appears in 
and docs immense damage to the nets, 
besides scaring away useful fish. 


; Fishing with Tame Otters 


| The otter is not as common as. it 
was once, Owing to the war that is 


waged upon it by the keepers of trout 

| streams. 

th ; many of the young otters begin to seek 
aa new feeding grounds for the winter. 

It is very strong and agile, and 
finds its food by scent. It is also very 
intelligent. Otters have been caught 
young and tamed, and taught to catch 
fish and bring them to their owners. 


The = guillemot, 


in vast numbers round the British 
coasts, but during the summer it keeps 

- well out to sea, where it swims and 

on dives with great activity, and drives 
itself forward in the water with its 
half-opened wings, instead of with its 
feet? Now, however, the guillemots 
are distributing themselves round the 
coasts for the winter. 


The Cradle of the Guillemot 
Another species, the black guillemot: 
a is also common on our coasts; but 
r if we see it at this time of year we shall 
a think it strangely misnamed, for it 
t is whiter than the common guillemot. 
This, however, is its winter plumage, 
and in summer it is black, save for 
the white patch on the wing. In 
| younger birds the white wing patch 
ohas a few dark markings, whereas in 
the older birds it is quite white. 
fe The guillemot incubates her eggs 
te in an upright position, and she can, 
e therefore, cover only one egg at a 
time. This she lays on the bare rock, 
" and it has a very thick shell, so that 
? it is not easily broken. 
.: The common. sparrow is 
: bird that changes its plumage and 
puts on winter dress, although very few 
people in towns notice this. The black 
bib of summer more or less disappears, 
and gives place to the grey tips of the 
winter plumage. When winter has 
passed the black bib will reappear. 


! Moths Like Dead Leaves 
The gulls are coming inland now, 
the yellowhammer has resumed its song, 
and the golden plover and short-cared 
owl are coming south. 
On a mild evening the beaded 
chestnut moth and the dark chestnut 
; may be found feeding on the ivy 
: blossom. These moths are not very 
beautiful, but they are usefully coloured 
for their own safety. As they appear 
at a time of year when the leaves have 
turned brown, and those already fallen 
are decaying on the ground, their 
| brown and grey wings enable them to 
pass unnoticed by enemies. 
. The lime tree is stripped, and the 
[ Ieaves of the honeysuckle are falling 
: fast. Cc. R. 
SALT FROM THE SEA 
: Two factories are being started in 
Norway to extract salt from sea water 
: by means of electricity. Other by-pro- 
; ducts will also be obtained, and it is ex- 
4 pected that the industry will grow. The 
| idea originated during the war, when Nor- 
way cxperienced the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining adequaic supplics of salt. 


a a 


At this time of the, year 


the most widely 
distributed of our diving birds, breeds 


another! 
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_A King Goes to. America _ 
Tragic Story of the Last | 
Throne in the New World . 
ALBERT OF BELGIUM IN THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


Carlyle would have watched with i had an ambitious wife in Charlotte, a 


deep interest the splendid reception 
which America has given to the King 
of the Belgians. 

The critical old philosopher was more 
apt to condemn than to applaud, but 
in his “‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ”’ he 
made out a good case for that rare 
figure, the truly heroic king; and has 
there been a more heroic figure on a 
throne than King Albert? 

But the chief interest of this royal 
visit is that a king visits America. 
That is a historic event, for no crowned 
British monarch has ever visited the 
United States. America loves not kings. 
She learned her Iesson once and learned 
it well, and never again will she be the 
plaything of a man thrown by an acci- 
dent of birth upon a throne. 


Eurore’s Hand in a Beehive 

Yet the American continent affords 
us as interesting a page in the history 
of kings as any page of Europe's 
history. South America, with all its 
amazing riches and abounding popula- 
tions, waS mainly Spanish from the 
time of Columbus down to the nineteenth 
century, and Brazil itself was Portuguese 
until 1880, when the republic came. 

Chile till 1826, Argentina till 1824, 
had been for nearly three centuries 
Spanish, but the strangest case is that 
of Mexico, which was Spanish from 
1521 until 1821, and then, with its 
freedom, inherited all the evils of the 
infamous system under which it had 
groaned. Disorder and bloodshed lasted 
year after year, until the sixties of last 
century, when suddenly Europe thrust 
its hand once more into the New World 
beehive, and was mortally stung. The 
sixties 2 Onc might as well write of the 
sixth century. so much has happened 
since. But two of the great figures in 
the tragedy are still with us today. 


Ta'e of. Two Sisters 

Turn where one may in this troubled 
world, Austria or Germanv must appear, 
and they appear in Mexico, in the 
person of the Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of Francis Joseph, the old 
Emperor of Austria who brought about 
the world war. Maximilian may have 
been unambitious and retiring, but he 


GOOD TURNED TO EVIL 


Strange Story of Cold 
Storage . 
PROFITEER AND THE RABBITS 


What appears a scandal is being 
ventilated by the Liverpool fisgmongers 
and poulterers. 

When the’ Food Ministry imposed a 
maximum price for rabbits, rabbits 
vanished from the markets. What 
actually became of them ? 

The Liverpool traders now declare 
that cnormous numbers of them are 
rotting in cold storage. Some of the 
rabbits, they say, have been in s.ore 
for five years. ‘‘ Many thousands arc 
rotten,” the Ministry of ‘Food is in- 
formed, but on the other hand a con- 
siderable portion of the bulk is in 
splendid condition, and should be im- 
mediately made available for food. 

If all this is true, it is a monstrous 
abuse of science in the interest of greed. 

Cold storage is a splendid device 
for the preservation of all sorts of food, 
flesh, fruit, vegetables, and fluids, but 
in the hands ot unscrupulous people it 
may be made a means of grossly 
victimising a suffering public. When 
food is plentiful, and should be cheap, 
the markets can be denuded, and 
supplies packed away in refrigerators 
for years, to be brought out slowly 
and sold at monstrous prices. 

The fact that so many rabbits have 
become untit for food is not the fault 
of cold storage. They must have been 
unsound when stored away. If the 
people who have hoarded them for 
unjust profit had to eat them, the 
punishment would fit the crime. 


princess of Belgium. Her friend, the 
Empress Eugénie, was the foremost 
woman in the Old Wortld, and Charlotte 
would be foremost woman in the New. 

So, in 1864, Maximilian and Charlotte 
were sent out to Mexico. by- Napoleon 
Iil., after an inexcusable military 
adventure, as Emperor and Empress. 
They were welcomed by some and 
detested by many. The ‘nation was 
divided against ‘itself, and Waged war 
until the new Emperor and Esnpress were 
left with only a few, loyal regiments. . 

The Empress fled to Europe to beg for 
armed assistance. It was everywhere 
refused, and she became hopelessly 
demented. The Emperor was captured, 
tried by his enemies, and sentenced to 
death. With him were two faithful 
Mexican generals. . 

Now, one of these, named Mejia, was 
a full-blood Indian, a true native of 
Mexico, who loved Maximilian. Mejia 
was a great fighter, but as he was faith- 
ful to his master, so he was merciful: to 
his enemies in the day of his power. 
And one of these remembered. 


Servant Dies fer His Master 

On the morning fixtd for the exccu- 
tion one of his old enemies, Gencral 
Alatorre, a prominent and_ successful 
rebel, went to him in his cell, and said: 

““General Mejia, I have been three 
times your prisoner, and three times 
you have spared my life; my aide-de- 
camp is at the door with a horse, and 
you are free-to go when you please.” -' 

“And the Emperor ?”’ asked Mejia. 

“Will be shot in two hours.” 

“And you dare come to me with such 
a proposition! Leave.the room!’ said 
the man who thus chose to die with his 
master rather than escape without him. 

A little later rifles rang out,’ and 
the three fell dead upon the ground. 
So perished the last attempt to establish 
a monarchy in America. 

It is all long ago in the sixtics of. 
last century, but the two ambitious, 
‘women are living still—the Tmpress 
Eugénie alone in England, the Empress 
Charlotte the inmate of a hame to which 
the tragic loss of her reason banished 
her in the days of her great adventure. 


YOU DOG 

Our Dearest Animal Friend 

No one can doubt that the dog is the 
dearest animal friend of mankind. The 
horse might make a claim to be, but 
horses are not able to express their good- 
will for us as dogs can. 

Yet people who care for dogs most are 
not always quite kind to them. They 
kill them with what they think is kind 
ness. 

To what age ought a dog tolive ?) At 
five or six years old a dog is in its prime. 
At ten it is what a man is at fifty or 
fifty-five. At twelve it is often old, and 
at fifteen it dies. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table of 
Ae sun, moon, and sea, given for London, 
from Sunday, October 19. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 6.31am. 6.34am. 6.39 a.m. 
Sunset... 4.50p.m. 4.55 p.m. 4.49 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 1.43am. 4.2 am. 7.24 a.m. 
Moonset .. 2.58 p.m. 3.49 p.m, 4.52 p.m. 
High Tide 11.5 p.m. 12-14 p.m. 2.8 p.m. 


Next 


Moon 
NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
Prepare vacant ground for future 
crops. Remove ail fallen and decaying 
leaves, and continue to hoe, weed, and 
stir the ground occupied by. crops. . . 
Dress the herb-borders ; draw earth 
to the stems of the cabbage ‘tribe. 
Make the last sowing of corn salad for 
winter and spring use. Weeks 
Trees planted while there is sufficient 
warmth in the soil to induce quick root 
action will succeed far better than if 
the process is deferred till later in the 
season. There are many evergreen 
shrubs which do far better when .p anted 
in autumn than in spring, and no time 
should be lost in completing the work. 


Yet dogs may live happily till they are 
twenty or more if they are wiscly cared 
for, properly exercised, and not overfed 
and pampered. Those who like them 
most should see that they live a long. 
natura!, unspoilt life, as loyal friends, 
and not as foolish pets. 


EXPLORING ENGLAND 
The Lonely Wilds of Sussex 


It is hard to realise in these days, with 
the motor-’buses running thirty miles 
from Temple Bar, and with people who 
work in London thinking nothing of 
living at Brighton, that there are parts 
of the country, not so very far from 
Victoria, where we can wander quitc 
alone and actually go exploring. 

A great thing it was, in the days of 
silent railways, to get down to the South 
Downs, and walk to the top of them, 
where we may imagine ourselves as far 


NCAIS 


= ONS 


Le clocher ‘La reine 
A quoi sert le tisonnier ? 
[,hippopotame est un amphibie. 
Tout le monde n’aime pas les tomates. 
Dans le clocher il y a des cloches. 
La reine est aimée de ses sujets. 
On s’assied sur la selle. ; 


LE MARIN ET LE PAYSAN. 

Un paysan s’étonnait qu’un marin, 
dont le pére, le grand-pére et l’arriére- 
grand-pére avaient péri dans des nau-,; 
frages, osat s'‘aventurersurl’océan perfide. 

“ Mais,’ demanda le marin, “ ot 
donc est mort votre pére ?” 

“Dans son lit,” répondit le paysan. 

“Et votre. grand-pére ?”” 

“ Mais—-dans son lit aussi.” 

“ Et votre arriére-grand-pére ? "’ 

‘“ Lui aussi est mort dans son lit.” 

“Et vous niavez pas peur d’aller 
vous coucher ?’’ demanda en souriant 
le marin. : 


It is quite possible to walk for three 
or four hours on these Sussex Hills 
without meeting a soul, the only sound 
to disturb our solitude being the voices 
of birds and occasionally the melody of 
sheep bells, for the Sussex farmers graze 
their flocks on the rich, spongy turf. 
Then there is much to interest us in 
these walks. Two great historical 
epochs have left their mark in_many 
places on the South Downs—the Roman 
Occupation of Britain, and the Civil War 
between Charles I. and the Parliament. 


away from things as Stanley wasin Africa. - 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD : 


Y RIDERS 


{ 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 


Mr. Martin Hamer has built a model 


of an ingenious new type of airship, 
and the tirst people to see this are his 
son, Cyril Hamer, and Cyril's great 
chum, Stella Earle. 

Stella's uncle, Mortimer Carne. the 
nullionaire owner of the great Ajax 
Steel Works, and Mr. Hamer’s 
employer, is given first offer of the 
ship, but does not accept. 

Bertram Kent, who had been a 
partner of Carne, and who was 
thought to be dead, turns up, and 
persuades Mr. Hamer to show him 
the model. 

During the night following his visit 
the plans of the ship are stolen. 

Three months later Stella is kid- 
napped by Kent and taken away in 
an airship built from the stolen plans. 
The ship is seen passing over the 
Pyrenees the following day. 

It is decided to build another ship, 
to be called the Avenger, in which 
search can be made through Africa, 
where Kent is believed to have taken 
Stella. The whole of the resources 
of the Ajax Works are used in the 
construction of the new ship. 

Meanwhile Cyril and Tim M' Keown, 
a lad who helps in the house, learn to 
Hy both dirigibles and. aeroplanes, 
for it is Cvril’s intention to take an 
avroplane aboard the Avenger. 

Carne receives a letter bearing the 
Algiers postmark from Kent. 


CHAPTER 8 
Kent's Threat 

Cyril waited until the iron. 
master had calmed down a little. 
_ ‘ What does he say ? ”’ he asked. 

With fingers that shook, Carne 
unfolded the letter. 

‘‘ T won't read you the first part,” 
he said, in a voice that he strove 
hard to keep steady. “It is one 
string of abuse. The gist of it is 
this. Kent offers to restore Stella 
for fifty thousand pounds in cash 
and all rights in your father’s 


airship.” ; 
‘‘ He doesn't want much!” said 
Cyril scornfully. “ And if you 


refuse his terms, what then?” 

“ Then—this is the awful part 
of it. The fiend declares that he 
will leave Stella in the hands of a 
certain savage tribe to be brought 
up among them—as a savage. 
And Cyril—he says that they are 
cannibals.” 

Cyril went quite white. The 
thing was such a horror that he 
could hardly bring himself to 
believe it. Little Stella, with her 
dainty ways and golden hair, to 
be condemned to such a fate! It 
seemed hardly possible that any 
man could be such a brute. He 
{elt sick. 

“‘Kent’s worse even than I 
thought him,” he said at last. 
‘It’s simply too beastly to be 
thought of.” 

“Ah, you don’t know him as I 
do,” Carne answered hoarsely. 
“The man is as bad a lot as. ever 
1 have come across in all my fifty 
vears. He had been robbing me 
for months before I found him out, 
and doing it in the meanest and 
most cunning fashion. I don’t 
mind telling you now that he very 
nearly ruined me. When I dis- 
covered what he had been at I 
took the law into my own hands, 
and thrashed him till he could not 
stand. Then I kicked him out. 
He swore then that he would be 
revenged upon me, but nevei did 


{ think that he would wreak his 
spite in such a hideous fashion.” 

The big man dropped in a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. 
Cyril saw his great shoulders 
heaving. He stepped across and 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“Don’t give way, sir,” he said 
quietly. ‘ Remember that Kent 
is net going to have things all his 
own way. Our airship will De| 
larger and far more powerful than 
his, and there is no place in the 
world where he can be safe from 
us. Remember, too, that we shall 
be ready to start in less than a 
fortnight.” 

Carne looked up. 

“You're a good fellow, Cyril,” 
he said, ‘Cand the more I sce of: 
you and. your father, the more 
sorry I feel that [I have treated 
you as I have done.” 

“ Don't think of it again,” Cyril 
begeed him. “ Dad’s forgotten 
it, and I'm sure I have.” 

“ But I shall never forget it,” 
answered the other sadly. “If I 
had accepted your father's first 
offer, Kent would never have got 
hold of those plans, and Stella 
would not have been kidnapped.” 

* Then Kent Would have found 
some other wav of getting even,” 
said Cyril. ‘It’s no use looking 
back, sir. What's done can’t: be 
changed, but it can be remedied. 
We must push on as fast as we can.” 

“Yes, yes. We must do that. 
Let us go and see how the work is 
progressing.” 

Carne rose as he spoke, but 
Cyril stopped him | 

““May [ have a look at the en- 
velope of Ixent’s letter, sir?’ he 
asked, 

“Yes, of course. But why?” 

‘Tf we could find out where the 
Paper was made or bought, it 
might help,” said Cyril. ‘We 


‘ 


_ don't want to miss any possible 


chance of discovering where Kent 
is hiding. We suppose it to be 
the Sahara, but it might not be, 
after all, ‘There's a lot of unknown 
country in Arabia, for instance.” 

“ l'mafraid the envelope will not 
be.of much use,’’ replied the other. 
“Ta all probability, Kent took it 
from England. Still, if you think 
it is of any use to you, take it 
and welcome.” : 

He handed it over, Cyril put it 
carefully into his pocket-book, 
and the two went off together to 
the enormous shed which housed 
the Avenger. 

By this time the skeleton of the 
airship was complete, and lying 
there under the powerful electrics 
she looked gigantic. As a matter 
of fact she was not as big as our 
new naval airships, being less than 
four hundred feet in length. Yet, 
looking at the frame of her, Cyril 
felt that so far as power and 
stability went, there was no coin- 
parison. 


As ‘Mr. Hamer had explained, 
she was built on the internal ten- 
sionsystem. This sounds puzzling, 
but is not so really. Everyone is 
familiar with the wheel of a bicycle 
and there you have the internal 
tension system in its simplest form. 
The new dirigible resembled a 
serics of gigantic cycle wheels of 
different sizes, each with the tyre 
complete, and fixed firmly upon 
a central shaft, or axis. ‘The 
biggest wheels were in the middle, 
and the sizes tapered off bow and 
stern, The smallest were at the 
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stern, sof at the bow, for Mr. 
Hamer had followed the old yacht 
lines—‘ cod’s head and mackerel 
tail,” as they are called. 

Carne spoke to a foreman. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the man. 
“It's all right. The fabric for 
covering her is all here, and the girls 
are working on it in the loft. We 
expect to begin putting it on to- 
morrow.” 

“That's good, Menzies,” said 
Carne. ‘ Has Mr. Hamer been in?” 

“Not - once today, - sir. He 
stays in that workshop of his all 
day and most of the night.” 

“Let's go round and see him, 
Mr. Carne,”’ said Cyril. 

Mr. Carne nodded and the two 
went across the yard. As_ they 
neared Mr. Hamer'’s workshop 
they became aware of a sound 
like the rattle of a machine-gun, a 
constant, clattering roar. 

“The new engine,” said Cyril 
in Carne's ear. ‘“ He's trying it.” 

The other nodded, and they 
opened the door. It was no use 
knocking, the row was too great. 

The large airy building shook 
with the tremendous — rattle. 
Clamped to a bench was an acro 
engine running full blast, and close 
by stood Mr. Hamer, in his shirt- 
sleeves, watching it. 

Cyril went up and touched his 
father’s arm. Mr. Hamer turned 
a face which, though thin and 
blackened with oil, was alight with 
excitement. : 

He pointed to the engine, then 
nodded quickly and switched it off. 
The silence that followed was 
startling after the deafening din. 

“She works!” cried the in- 
ventor. ‘' She runs perfectly! See 
here!’ 

He swiftly unscrewed some nuts 
and lifted out the cylinder. 

“ Look at it!’ he said, holding 
it up to the light. “ Clean as if it 
had just been put in, yet she has 
been running three hours on end.” 

“My word, that must be worr- 
derful’ petrol, Dad!” exclaimed 
Cyril. 

Mr. Hamer laughed. 

“Petrol! It’s not petrol at all. 
This is my new explosive.” 


CHAPTER 9 
Cyril Springs a Surprise 


As he spoke, Mr. Hamer dipped 
his hand into a bag which lay upon 
tho shelf near the engine, and 
brought it out full of a greeny-grey 
powder, which had a faint irides- 
cent sheen. It was firm and dry 
as gunpowder, but much cleaner. 

Cyril stared. Though he was 
aware that his father had been 
making experiments with a new 


fucl for motor engines, he had no ; 


idea he had been successful. As for 
Carne, his face lit with excitement. 

“A dry fuel, Hamer? Do you 
mean you can run your engine upon 
this 2°’ we og 

“T have been doing it for hours 
past. This stuff has twice the 
power of petrol, much less weight, 
and stores in a far smaller space. 
And you have scen for, yourself 
that there is practically no soot. 
Man, using this, we can take the 
Avenger clean round the world 
without stopping to refill our tanks.” 

Carne ran his fingers through the 
stuff, and examined it carcfully. 

“Is it safe to pack and handle ? ” 

“Far safer than liquid petrol,” 
was the answer. 

Carne stared at him. 

“You're a wonderful man, 
Hamer. What do you call it?” 

“Bless you, I haven't thought 
of a name,” laughed the inventor. 

Cyril cut in. | 

** Call it Stellol ! ”’ he exclaimed. 

“We will,” smiled his father. 
“* Stellol let it be.” 

‘* Let us.hope the name will be a 
good omen,’ said Carne quietly. 

But even he seemed cheered, and 
when he left the workshop Cyril 
noticed that he held his head higher, 
and that his step was lighter. 

The news of the new fucl soon 
spread through the works, and the 


men, who had been working hard 
before, redoubled their efforts. It 
was marvellous to see how the 
great fabric of the dirigible grew 
under their hands. at, 

Cyril, who had been busy with 
Tim, completing his flying course, 
came one day to his father, and 
asked for five pounds. ; 

‘1 want it for a special purpose,’ 
he said. : ° 

Mr. Hamer handed over the 
money without question, ahd very 
early” next morning Cyril left 
Marchester and no one saw him 
again until about ten that night, 
when he came home very tired but 
quite cheerful, and went straight to 
bed. He never said a word to his 
father and Carne about his doings, 
but next day went back to the 
acrodrome and continued his course. 

By this time the gas bags had 
been fitted, the huge frame of 
the Avenger was covered, and 
the first dose of varnish was being 
laid on to the linen fabric. _ 

‘* We shall be ready to start next 
weck,”” the ironmaster told Cyril, 
with great satisfaction, “ The 
engines are complete, and I have 
arranged for a supply of helium 
with which to fill her.” . 

““You are going to use helium, 
instead of hydrogen ? ”’ asked Cyril. 

“Yes. Your father advises it. 
Though helium gas has not quite 
so great lifting power as hydrogen, 
it has many advantages. As you 
know, it is not inflammable, so 
that cuts out the risk of explosion. 
In a country like Africa, where 
thunderstorms are common, this 
is a great advantage. For another 
thing, it docs not leak so rapidly 
as hydrogen, nor docs it expand so 
rapidly with heat.” 

Cyril nodded. 

“That's good, sir. 
about a crew?” 

“T have’ engaged four men. 
There's that big Scotsman, Mac- 
kenzie, mv foreman. He under- 
stands dingibles thoroughly. The 
other three are Carter, Vane, and 
Saunderson. With the four of us, 
that should be as many as we 
require.” : : 

“Four of us!” repeated Cyril. 
“Are you coming, sir? ”’ 

“OL course IT. am 
replicd the other sharply, 

Cyril-did not reply. Privately 
he did not think that the ironmaster 
would be of much use on such an 
expedition, but he was too wise 
to say so. 

Another weck passed, the engines 
were in their place, all was ready, 
and it was decided to take the 
Avenger for a trial trip. 

Dragged carefully out of her great 
garage into the open, she was 
released, and at once rose steadily 
and majestically to a height of 
about five hundred feet. Then her 
engines were started, and she sailed 
away ona perfectly even keel. As 
she began to feel the full power of 
her four propellers her pace in- 
creased, and the air began to 
whistle past her. Mr. Hamer sat 
in front of a board covered with 
gauges and dials, and Cyril, watch- 
ing him, saw his thin face glow 
with excitement. 

“ Better than cighty,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ And in still air! It’s 
a record for a dirigible, Cyril. We 
ought to be twenty miles an hour 
faster than Kent’s airship.” 

At that moment Carne came up. 

“A success, Hamer,” he said. 

“ Of course she is asuccess!”’ an- 
swered Mr. Hamer. “I told you 
that when I showed you the model.” 

‘I know,” replied the other. 
“ Well, I only hope we shall be 
equally successful in tracking down 
this ruffian who has kidnapped 
Stella. But my heart fails me when 
1 think of the enormous spaces we 
have to explore.” 

‘* Not so large, sir,”’ said Cyril 
quietly. ‘‘ You see, I know within 
a hundred miles or so just where 
KXent has taken her.” 


Carne’s eyes widened. 


“What in the world do 
mean ?”’ he demanded. 


And what 


coming,” 


you 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE BURGLAR 


Chuckling to himself, Billy 
Bartlett opened the cupboard 
and got out the mask. 

It was one which his elder 
brother Guy had worn for the 
Peace Night procession, and a 
more hideous thing was never 
seen. It was made on the model 
of a West African Ju-Ju mask, 
and represented a nigger face, 
very broad, with goggling eyes, 
thick crimson lips, and hardly 
any nose at all. A double row 
of teeth filed to sharp points, 
pointed ears, and a crop of woolly 
white hair added to its beauties. 
- “ Makes me look like a gorilla 
in a fit,” grinned Billy, as he 
fastened it on his head before 
the glass. ‘‘ I'll give Toby the 
scare of his life.” 

‘Toby Ashton was Billy’s great 
chum, and lived quite close to 
the Croft, the Bartletis’ house. 
Billy’s people were dining out, 
and there was no one in the 
house but himself. and Selina, the 
cook, who was old and rather 
deaf. It was nearly ten, and 
Billy ought to have been in bed. 

He started downstairs, went 
to the coat cupboard, and got a 
black cloak, which covered him 
from head to foot. Then he 
slipped into the back passage. 
Selina was in her own ysoom, so 
the whole ground floor was empty. 

The back door was at the end 
of the passage. To the left was 
the kitchen, and to the right the 
pantry. As Billy passed the 
kitchen door he heard a noise, 
and stopped short. Somcone 
was moving quietly inside. 

Billy grinned. 

“That will be Toby,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘He's trying to 
work some joke on me. Wait, 
now. I'll get-one up on him.” 

Very softly he turned the 
handle, pushed the door gently 
open, and put his head in. 


| It was not Toby at all, but a 


squat, powerfully-built,ugly-lool:- 
ing man, who was putting away 
bread and beefatan-amazing rate. 
Billy stopped as if frozen. 
‘A burglar!’ he — gasped 
to himself. He was stiff with 
fright. Any boy of ten in his 
place might be excused for being 
frightened. He must ctose the 
door and run for help. He knew 
he must. He took a step back- 
wards, and his heel bumped 


j against the door. 


The burglar heard, and turned. 

For a moment the two stood 
as sti!l as statues. It was the 
burglar who moved first. He 
gave one appalling yell, and went 
for the window as if a mad dog 
were at his heels. One leap and 
a fearful crash, and he was gone, 
taking half the sash with him. 

Billy stood gasping, too 
amazed to speak or move until 
Selina, roused by the crash, came 
hurrying down. : 

“What's the matter?” she 
panted ; then, as she saw Bi'ly, 
she fell back with a scream. 

Billy suddenly remembered. 
and tore off the mask. 

“Tt was a burglar, Selina. 
He's run away.” 

“ T don’t blame him," she said. 
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“oy AN Riddle in Rhyme 
ue W'1H ladies fair at church and all 
a T was in the drawing-class at i'm seen, 


Yet with the cottage maid trip o'er 
the green; 

Where armies march I constantly 
attend, 

Yes, and each soldier owns me as 
his friend; 


the school. 
I. “Sargent was a great artist,” 
ce said the teacher. “ With one stroke 
he could change a smiling face 
into a sorrowful ane.” 
‘* That ain’t nothin’,” piped up 


Johnny. ‘‘ Me mother does that to | The greatest kings and princes bend 
lis me lots of times.” _ to me, : sa 
io Bea AON, 28 Dad bo ioe a ee 

a ge and statesman, 
Is Your Name Here? Philosopher and clown, 
Grandfather, ‘infant, “\ 
rich and r, in —S 
: countryandin town Pa wr es 
oO QO io) 
Do You Live in Sussex 2 
Sussex means South Saxons. and 
" Was so named because when the 
; irt’s | 2XONS came to Britain, those who 
ee ie ewreeest = bor tiie settled in this district were called 
Answers nevt week: | SOuth Saxons to distinguish them 
A A a ae their pare a who settled 
- “THERE was an old lady of Looe GANG G. Shae Or thee east 
r Who cherished a pa cockatoo. Pout rapes Wessex, the country ot 
She tanght it to speak See PasOus. 
French, Latin and Greek, a 3) f 
And sent up its name to ‘ Who's Pertinent 
ha” NO} erful, 
“ - A a And interesting 2; 
Magic Matchbox The car 3 volves around the sin 
. * [8 this trick you showa full box of | Which makes a year 4 you. 
matches, holding it in your right | . P oa 
hand. Move it ap and dows Oee r a Pyke ae ie dead ava cally 
your head, and the matches will tee Rae Piyee great ; 
disappear, and you show the cmpty ‘ rw Ne the stars alive 
box. Move it up and down again, 0 mghtly scintil 8. 
and the box is shuwn full once 2 
more ;_ a few more passes and it is | J eet pean rad, ¥ 
ayain empty. 3 & o tons traught 
The secret lies tin the prepara- Did es keep up its grand desivu, 
lion of the matchbox. Empty ¢ svon should come to o. 
the matches from an ordinary safety a P J a 
G1 AGMEUT) Uy py F it takes a lawyer to fran 2 
% iy 4 bi, Wi I will, what will a pictu 
Gi gl frame ? 
G oO 9 
“To omear she is interesto! 
lorestry.” 
“Well, she is to ihe exten 
: she always pines to look Spru 
matchbox, and on the bottom of the i] i ed) 
inner tray yum a layer of matches. Inconsistencies 
Jook at the sketch, which shows You cannot weigh grammes ith 
the tray with the row of matches a grammar, 
summed to its back and put back | Nor cure sugar hams with ; 
Into the outer case and partly mer, 
closed. It looks like a full box of Do sums with a summer, 
Me matches when this side is shown, Stew plums with a plumber 
; and of course when turned round it }| Nor shear an old ram wit 
. appears as an empty box. rammer, 
WW Show the full side, and when, oO. G GB 
rl moving it up and down tum it over} ANSWER TO LAST WEER’S PUZZLE: 
and show the empty side, and so ’ The Star Puzzle 
on, ‘The box may be safely opened ‘The six moi 
ie and closed. In fact it is better, 


ches are 


the after showing it full, to close it, and | | 
while waving it about open it a little 


te as you are turning it round. 


arranged 
shown in 
sketch, so ; 
make a 
containing 
equal 
monds, 


QO ° ff fet 
“So you called on her to patch 
ne: up your old quarrel. Did you 
va succeed ? ” 
, “No, we found it casier to make 
a new one.” 
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At Messrs. Johnson’s factories the jelly squares are made. 

Augustus and young Marmaduke determined on a raid; 

So off they went, and soon they reached the place where jelly 
squares 

Are set to dry in monster piles 
upon a lot of stairs, 

Augustus seized a jelly square 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke | 


(lemon was his choice), I 
And Marmaduke was: choosine 
his when both boys heard « 
voice. 
“ Quick!” cried Marmy. "Up 
the stairs! Here comes tlic 
jelly man. 
In his hand he’s gotastick; hell |i 


; catch us if he can.’’ 

/ /——| But in his haste young Gussy 
slipped upon a jelly square, 
And down he fell, and boih 

boys rolled, bump! bump ! frem stair to stair, 
The jelly st-ick to face and hands, to legs and clothes as well; 
Just how they looked when they were found is very hard to tell. 
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[t is Better to be Merry than Rich 3 
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ea Adventures of Hoity Toity and 
x Molly Coddle 
: CHAPTER 2 : 


AUNT Humpty never walked or ran, as common people do, 
= but was slow and stately, and always stalked. She was 
stiff and straight—a tall old lady with a long, severe face. 

She stared about the room to’ make sure everything was 
tidy, then, in a voice that grated like a coffee-grinder, asked: 

‘’ Have you finished your home-lessons, children ? ” 

“Yes, Aunt,” they said together. 

“ Put your books away, then; and you, Hoity, go straight 
to bed,” she said.“ And who broke the Kitchen window 2” 

“I was playing with my ball——” began Hoitv. 

“You will have no jam for breakfast tomorrow |” 
Aunt Humpty, 


f 


snapped 
‘and IL shall keep all your weekly money ; 


“Pl bring you up a bit of my 
Supper,’’ whispered Molly. 


and straig 
avere face 


with a long r 
a a ] ‘ bY _ | 


He is just going to bed, Aunty, and fam coming,’’ cried Molly. 
till it is paid for Put vour book way, Molly, and com 
down t supper at once 
With that Aunt Humpty turned and stalked out of the room. 
Never mind, Hoity,” whispered Molly. She was SOITy 
fortum, and woald have kissed him only she knew ht thought | 


hissing silly. “Pil bring you up a bit of my supper.” 
I don’t want any,” he growled. ‘ No jam tomorrow, she 
\ and she's going to stick to all my money.” He laughed 
cormtully. “What do IT eare 2? I shan’t be here!” 
“ Hoity!’" Molly clutched him. ‘ You don’t mean really 


> 


and truly what you said? You’re not going to run away ? 
Ife nodded grimly. ‘I’m going tomght.”’ 
“Oh, but Hoity,” faltered Molly, ‘‘ where will you go? 
“ Back to Africa, to Father and Mother.” 
‘Qh dear! But what shall I do?’ 
‘Come with me, of course—unless you’d sooner stay behind 
and be a sneak.”’ 


22 


“You know I’m not that!” said Molly indignantly. “ If 
you go, of course I shall. But how can we get to Africa 2?” 
~ “Easy. We shall have to have food and money. Tonight, 
when they're all asleep, you go down to the larder and do up 
two parcels of cake and things for us, and I shall go to her 
bedroom and get our money- boxes——”’ 


“ Hoity!”’ gasped Molly.‘ You wouldn’t dare!” 

He said “* Pah!’ but at that moment Aunt Humpty called 
from below to know it he had gone to bed yet. 

“ He is just going, Auntie,” cried Molly, running out on to 
the landing ; “and I am coming.” 

Hoity grabbed at her over the banisters, and hissed: 

Be ready dressed when I knock at your door tonight.” 

. More Next Week 


’ . 

The Boy Magician 

Allittle boy whose father was a 
Frenchman and his mother a 
Pole, showed a great Jove for 
music and a rare ability to play ; 
and one day, when he was nine 
years old, it was arranged that 
he should appear at ja public 
concert. His mother took great 
care in dressing him for the 
function, and put him in a new 
jacket with an embroidered col- 
lar. The boy went,'and was given 
a great ovation. When he re- 
turned his mother. asked him 
how he had got on. 

“ Very well,” said the boy. 
“The people seemed very pleascal 
With my collar.” 

But it was his music and not 
his clothes that had interested 
the audience. His playing of the 
piano was wonderful ; he could al- 
most make the instrument speak. 

One day at the Academy in 
Warsaw, of which his father was 
, there was a great 
hubbub among the pupils. The 
master could obtain no order at 


professor 


all, but the boy musician came 
in, sat down at the piano, and 
played so thrillingly that the 
rioters became quiet. Then this 
marvellous boy extinguished the 
lig | yed on until every 
pupil had fallen asleep. It was 
}a wonderful sec 
is: ih 1 composing hile 
qui 1 and some of his 
. rks are among the most beau- 
titul music that we have tod. 
When he was 21 he said fare- 
well to his patents and left 
Warsaw never ‘to return, 

He travelled to many Eure- 
| pean capitals, and everywhere 
} was {cted; but he did not like 

great gatherings. ‘I have to 


dress and look cheerful in draw- 
ing rooms,” he once said, “but 
when lamin my own room again 
I talk to my piano, to whom, as 
my best friend in Vienna, I pour 

4 


out all my sorrows.” His pet 
horror was a person who invited 
him. to dinner and then pressed 
him to play. To one such he 
said, “Oh, sir, I have just 
dined; your hospitality I see 


demands payment.” 

With all his success and fame, 
he was very modest, and when 
he visited the Imperial Library 
at Vicnna he was amazed to find 
among the works of the greatest 
composers some of his own manu- 
scripts beautifully bound. 

He became the friend 
famous French authoress, and 
he developed traces of 


of a 


when 


consumption, she mvited him to 
her son on 


accompany her and 
a visit to Ma- 
jorca. He went, 
and during a 
sad illness 
there was ten- 
derly nursed. 


Gradually his 
health grew 


worse, and on 
Oct. 17, 1849, 
he died, and was buried in Paris. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
The Just Judge was Sir Matthew Hale 
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KEEPING YOUNG 


CAN THE OLD RENEW 
THEIR STRENGTH? 


French Scientist with a Great 
Imagination 


BEST SECRET OF YOUTH 


By the Children’s Doctor 


In the Middle Ages chemists were 
constantly seeking for what they called 
the Philosopher’s Stone, a chemical 
substance which would turn all metals 
into ‘silver and gold, and for the Elixir 
of Life which would bestow eternal youth 
and health on its happy possessor. 

The chemists discovered many things, 
but they never discovered what they 
sought. Today we begin to hope that 
we Shall discover the secret of the trans- 
formation of metals, for we sce that 
radiant metals are turning themselves 
into other metals ; but the secret of im- 
mortal youth is as far away as ever. 
Professor Brown Sequard thought he 
had discovered an elixir to prolong 
life and renew youth, but he died at 
77. Professor Metchnikoff thought life 
might be prolonged by the’ bacillus ot 
sour milk ; but he died’in his prime. 

A Monkey’s Glands 

A few days ago a paragraph ap- 
peared in the papers saying that Dr. 
Serge Voronoff claimed to be able to 
renew the youth of animals by grafting 
certain glands in them, and considered 
it quite possible that youth might be 
restored to an old man by planting in 
him certain glands of a monkey. 

_ That is very unlikely indeed, and it 
would require years of experiment to 
“Aman must ripen and wither 
as certainly as an apple. Even it the 
limbs became young, could we restore 
the milk teeth 2?) Even if the thoughts 
became youthful, could we blot out the 
memory of sorrow ? 

_ By no magic secret can we evade old 
age altogether. But what we can do ts 
certainly to prolong active life to a 
considerable extent, by living healthily, 
soberly, and cleanly, by avoiding al- 
cohol, by exercising and sleeping well, 
and by cultivating happy thoughts, 

Young Hearts and Minds 

So long as ows mind is young and 
open to knowledge, our heart young and 
open to. love, old age in our muscles and 
bones does not matter very much. And 
even to a very old age we can keep 
young in mind and heart by drinking 
daily of the springs of Truth and Love. 

Truth, Love, and Beauty are the real 
secrets of immortal youth, and by 
quaffing them we can keep a. young 
head on old shoulders and a young 
heart in an aged breast. That is far 
better. than putting bits of a monkey 


into our body, for at best that can only | 


renew the youth of the body for a time, 
and a young body without love in its 
heart ahd without dreams in its brain 
would be a miserable thing. R.C,M. 


Six chiefs of Basutoland, a separate British Colony within the borders of the Union of South 


HOW BOTH SIDES NEARLY LOST THE WAR 


Africa, are now in London to discuss the conditions on whieh they will join the Union. On 
the right is a Basuto chief, with his attendant 


TRAIN’S RUSH TO SAFETY 
Ride Over a Falling Bridge 


A train has had a wild dash tor safety 
in Spain, winning only by a few seconds. 

The floods have been out in Eastern 
Spain, their waters flooding houses and 
undermining the foundations of bridges ; 
and the driver of a train observed, on 
approaching a bridge over a storm-fed 
torrent in Valencia, that the bridge was 
swaying and likely to fall. 

He was too near to stop. His only 
course, like that of a skater who finds 
himself on thin ice, was to put on full 
speed. This he did, and the last carriage 
of the train reached the opposite bank 
as the bridge toppled into the stream. 

When the train stopped the frightened 


passengers left the carriages to thank the 
brave driver who had saved their lives. 


DOG DOWN A WELL 
Labour Leader’s Pluck 


An award has been made by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruclty 
to Animals in an exceptional case, 


A dog fell down the well of a lift,. 


and Mr, Frederick Hoey, a Liverpool 
labour leader, pluckily volunteered 
to rescue it. He tried a descent by 
means of a ladder, but the ladder was 
too short, so he had a rope tied to its 
top rung while he stood on the lowest, 
and was let down. 

To his astonishment he found 30 fcet 
of oil and water at the bottom of the 
well, and a dangerous accumulation of 
bad gas. However, he rescued the dog, 
and had it hauled to safety. Unfor- 
tunately the poor animal diced from the 
effects, and Mr. Hoey was i!l fora week, 


Digitized | 


Revelation by a Turkish 
Shell 


TABLET IN THE LANGUAGE 
JESUS SPOKE 


An enthralling revelation of the work 
of a shell in the war has just been made. 

The history of Palestine lies buried 
under the soil-drift of centuries, and the 
war, with its crater-making shells, has 
brought some of that hidden history to 
light. A remarkable instance comes 
from. the neighbourhood of Jericho. 

A Turkish shell, fired at the British 
there, scattered the surface Soil ahd 
lifted bare a mosaic pavement with an 
ancient inscription. A British’ officer 
photographed the writing, and it was 
sent to Paris, where they are clever in 
deciphering ancient inscriptions. 

What the Writing Means 

The writing, so tragically revealed, 
proves to be in the Aramaic language, 
which was spoken and written by Jesus 
nineteen hundred years ago. The place 
where the writing has lain buried was a 
Hebrew synagogue, and its purpose was 
to make an appeal for funds to support 
“ this holy: place.” 

The site of the synagogue is close by ” 
the mountain where our Lord, according 
to tradition, was tempted. ° 

The date of the writing is not certain. 
It may be anywhere between the second 
and fifth centuries, and the French pro- 
fessor who has deciphered the inscrip- 
tion thinks the surroundings of the syna- 
cogue so strangely unearthed should be 
excavated in the hope of finding further 
records that will throw light on the his- 
tory of the land where ‘ 

Walked the blesséd feet 
Which nineteen hundred years ago were 

nailed : 
Tor our advantage on the bitter cross, 


A HERO’S SHIP 
Captain Fryatt’s Steamer 
Coming Home Again 

Captain Fryatt was one of the brave 
British seamen murdered by the 
Germans. His ship, the Brussels, belong- 
ing to the British Great Eastern Railway, 
was captured and sunk in Belgian waters, 
and he was shot in cold blood. 

Now the British have raised the ship 
from the sea bed ; but, by international 
law, as she was an enemy ship'in Gerinan 
hands when she sank, she became 
Belgian, because lost in Belgian waters. 

It is A curious ehding for an English- 
owned ship recovered by English skill ; 
but we accept the mutual law of nati6ns,” 
though it tells against us. Still, senti- 
ment suggests strongly that the ship 
of one of our national heroes, wk» died 
while we were defending Belgium, 
should remain ours, and as we go to 
press it is announced that Belgium has 
ee ie ship to England. 
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Kingdom 


Extraordinary Things Seen by Readers of the Children’s Newspaper in Nature’s Wondrous Realm 


From all parts of the kingdom 
come stories of our animal friends, 
and of curious natural happenings ; 
and we gladly set aside this page 
to put some of them on record. 


GREAT FLIGHT OF ANTS 


We are indebted to the head-teacher of 
a Birmingham school for the following nature 
observations in reference to our story of 
gnats hoaxing a fire-brigade. 

On August 8, during the heat wave, 
I was on Walton Hill, the highest part 
of the Clent Hills, nine miles from the 
centre of Birmingham. Immense num- 
bers of winged ants were in the air, and 
they resembled clouds of smoke, 

The ants were engaged in their 
annual pairing-off flight; and it ap- 
peared as if a gigantic conflict was 
taking place among them, for from the 
strageling mass pair after pair continu- 
ally fell to the ground. 

Those of our party who wore light- 
coloured clothes were quickly covered 
with the insects, but the darker materials 
escaped their notice. 

As we descended the hill we saw a 
grassy slope smothered with a countless 
multitude of ants. In this part they 
covered’a space about 100 yards long 
by four yards wide. Great activity pre- 
vailed among them, and people who 
walked upon them unexpectedly were 
soon glad to make for the bracken close 
by where the ground was free from ants. 

On our homeward journey a gentle- 
man told us he had seen, the same after- 
noon, clouds of ants above the trees 
of the Lickey Hills, in Birmingham. 


A SPARROW WITH A WHITE TAIL 

Betty Murray writes from, Edebaston: 

This afternoon I noticed a sparrow 
with a white tau. 

My brother thought it was painied, 
but it is genuine, for we saw it open its 
tail quite naturally and fly. It is 
certainly a sparrow, and the tail 1s 
decidedly white. We looked at it 
through ficld-glasses and my father is 
keen on birds, so that we have made 
no mistake, We have seen it twice, once 
by itself, and once with a crowd of 
sparrows on the lawn. - 


A RABBIT’S APPEAL FOR HELP 


Animals know which fellow-animal will 
hurt them and which will not. A Winchester 
correspondent illustrates this. He writes: 


A neighbour's rabbit got out of its 
hutch and ran about the garden. A 
dog came up the street, seized the 
rabbit, and) mauled it badly. The 
moment the rabbit got free it ran 
straight to our goat and lay under 
lis nose, evidently for protection. 


—_. 


WHISTLE FOR A WAGTAIL 


An Eceleshill, correspondent claims that 
whistling will arrest the attention of wag- 
tails. He says: ; 

Almost every night I have noticed 
a pair of wagtails foraging in the yard 
for food. If I stand quite still they 
will come within about a yard of me 
without taking the least notice of my 


presence, but let me move ever so little 
and they are gone like a flash. ; 
The other night I began whistling, 
and to my surprise both birds stood 
still and appeared to be listening, one 
of them inclining its head first to one 
side and then to the other. The next 
night the same thing occurred, and for 
quite twenty minutes [ kept their 
attention. Low notes did not seem to 
take their fancy, but to shrill high notes 
they listened attentively, occasionally 
answering with their shrill call. 


THE QUARRELLING BULLOCKS 


Reginald Bratby, writing from Dorchester, 
gives this incident as ‘evidence that animals 
have “a silent way of speaking ”’ 

Two bullocks began fighting, and con- 
tinued for perhaps five minutes, when an 
older bullock came up and stopped them. 

First he put his head down to one 
bullock's side as if to promise him a 
kicking if he quarrelled again, and then 
he went and appeared to give the other 
bullock a threatening talking to, and 
after that neither of the quarrelsomec 
bullocks took any notice of taclvother. 


A PIG'S ADVENTURE 


On a farm near Beaconsfield one of 
the pigs disappeared for three days. 
Search for it was made in vain. Then, 
as one of the farmer’s maids was passing 
an old cottage, she saw the pig’s nose 
thrust through a broken upstairs 
window-pane ! 

Apparently it had wandered into the 
unoccupied cottage, and the wind had 
blown the door to behind it. 

In its attempts to escape it had torn 
two holes in the floor boards, and 
thrust the firegrate from its place into 
the middle of the room. When it was 
found it was standing with its forefeet 
on the chamber window ledec, below 
sixteen broken small panes of glass. 

It was very hungry, but otherwise 
none the worse for its adventure. 


THE WAGTAIL & THE JACKDAW 


A Berkshire correspondent writes 3 

For the last three springs we have 
been visited by a wagtail who every 
day for weeks tapped at the north 
window-pane of the bay window of 
our dining-room. He always taps at 
the same window, but will not enter. 

Wealsohavea tame jackdaw, tw9 years 
old, who until last summer had always 
been great friends with the chickens, 
spending all his day with them. Now, 
however, he has suddenly begun cating 
their eges, and, in conscauence, he has 
been kept in a cage and only Jet out 
occasionally. When the chickens sec 
him out now they are very angry, 
and the cock calls all the hens around 
him, and then they attack the jackdaw. 


COW ON AN ISLAND 


Let us spare a word for a land girl 
of whom the Board of Agriculture tells us. 
All the men at the Staffordshire farm 
where she works were on strike, so that 
when a lone lorn cow was found 


marooned ona small piece of land in the 
middle of a wide and swift river, there 
was none but the girl to deal with the 
situation. The cow was terrified, and 
dared not face the water, so the girl, 
slipping off her overall, boots, and 
stockings, swam out, roped the frenzicd 
aniunal, and brought it safely to shore, 


A DOG WITH TWO HOMES 


In Scotland is a dog that insists on 
having two homes. 

He was brought by a shepherd on 
Carron Water, in Stirlingshire, from 
Baltron, on the opposite side of the 
Campsic Fells. Jivery Saturday even- 
ing he returns to his old home and 
spends the weck-end there, and punc- 
tually on Monday morning returns to his 
new home on the other side of the range. 


TWO HOOKS CATCH ONE FISH 


Theodore L. Smith, of Shiptham, writes : 

The account of an Ulster boy catching 
two fish at once reminded me of an 
incident that happened two months ago. 

Round here we fish in ponds, and one 
evening my father and I were fishing 
in a pond with our lines close together 
in the water. Suddenly 1 had a bite, 
but as the float soon left off “ bobbing ” 
i took no notice of it. 

But about a minute afterwards my 
father’s float started to “run.” He 
pulled up quickly, and hooked a fish of 
abont half-a-pound in’ weight; but in 
pulling out the fish he pulled out my line 
at the same time. The ish had hooked 
tiseli os both our hooks. 


THE LUMINOUS SEAS 


An officer of a merchant ship writes : 

Regarding the himinous-oudine of the 
porpvise, 1 may say that these cifects, 
which one is never tired of watching, are 
most noticeable on a dark night ina dead 
calm. 1 have often watched the por- 
poises playing backward and forward 
about, the forefoot of the ship, each fish 
with a glittering outline, and leaving a 
track of white light behind. 

Most curious, however, is the track 
left by aship. In the tropics I have seen 
the whole ship surrounded by a luminous, 
glowing band of hght, sometimes two 
feet in diameter, and for about half a 
mile astern a broad stretch of charining 
silver hight spread in her track. The sight 
js one of the compensations for having 
just been through heavy weather. 

In the North, shoals of herring and 
other small fish sometimes appear like 
a glistening cloud sprinkled with stars. 


. THE CRAB’S WAY HOME 


"A reader writing from St. Albans says : 

A little boy, playing by the water's 
edze when the tide was out, caught 
quite a small baby crab, which he put 
in his bucket and took to show his 


mother, who was sitting on the beach 


near the promenade a quarter of a mile 


‘fron. the sea when the tide was out. 


The boy’s mother told him to let it 


go, but instead of taking it back to the 
water, he tipped it on the stones. The 
crab, though all that distance from the 
sea, immediately set off towards it 
as straight as it could go, 


SWALLOW FABLES 


Mr. Joseph Carter, of Paulton 
Bristol, sends a quotation from an 
almanac of more than a quarter of a 
century ago accounting for the absence 
of swallows in winter by supposing 
that in Sweden they hibemate under 
the ice-clad waters of the lakes, and 
in other countrics hang in caverns, 

The old-fashioned almanac __ para- 
graphs were copicd agam and again, 
and s0 kept alive these foolish stories. 
Of course, no bird can live under water 
longer than a very brief period, the 
divers and the water-dipper being the 
best illustrations. The swallow’s nearest 
experience of water is when it dips 
for a sip on the wing. 


NANNY AT THE SHOW 


A teacher, writing from Frosterley, Durham, 
in reference to the story of a Jamb on a 
precipice, tells a story of a goat on a hillside 
in Ulster. In the case of the goat, however, 
a rescue was made in the evening by using 
a long ladder. Our correspondent adds : 

The poor creature had suffered during 
a trying day in the scorching sun, and 
also from an udder full of milk, of which 
she shonld have been relieved at seven 
in the morning. 

I have been surprised at the thought- 
lessness of many of our goat farmers, 
who, when sending their goats to agri- 
cultural shows, in order to prove Nan’s 
good milking qualities do not milk her 
for almost 24 hours. This causes the 
patient creature much pain and mcon- 
venience, and I shall be glad if you would 
speak a word for Nan, 


THE MYSTERIOUS GLOBES 


Joyce McLanley, of ©32,  Byton Road, 
Tooting, has become possessed, while staying 
at Shoreham, in) Sussex, of some curious 
glass globes, which remain to her a mystery, 
borne by the waves of the sea. She shall tell 
her own story. She writes : 

One night at Shoreham, in September, 
1918, there was a bad storm, and next 
morning I saw a number of small, round, 
dark objects floating towards the shore, 
and boys wading to secure them. 

They were glass globes with no opening 
in them, of a dark greeny-brown colour, 
with a little knob on one side, and some 
had rope nets over them, 

One which a friend secured for me was 
of a very bright-green colour, and about 
half full of water. I have had it over a 
year now, and none of the water has 
escaped. 

People believed they were floats 
belonging to torpedo nets; but if that 
were the case, why was one of them half 
full of water ? Could it have been put 
there for some purpose during manu- 
facture ? If the water entered after it 
had been placed in the sea, why docs 
it not come out again? Peop!e who 
‘examine it can find no flaw iathe glass. 


Prince Brown Home Again - Dog’s Amazing Travel Story - How He Found His Master in the Trenches 


Prince Brown, an Irish retriever, has 
lately arrived at the R.S.P.C.A. dogs’ 
home at Hackbridge, in Surrey, to under- 
go hi€ period of quarantine. It is a good 
piece of news, for we ought to be glad 
that this proud dog is safely home. It 
was Prince Brown who followed his 
master to the trenches, and found hina... 

IIe belongs to Mrs. Brown, wife of 
Tvivate Brown, of the North Staftords, 
one of our grand Old Contemptibles. 
Tie was three weeks old when his master 
went from Ireland out to France, and 
soon Mrs. Brown moved toHammersmith. 

One day Prince disappeared from 
Hammersmith, and all Mrs. Brown's 


 <) 


inquirics failed to trace him, In great 
distress she wrote to her husband. 
telling him of the loss of their pet, and 
how the offer of 2 reward had failed to 
bring any news of him. Tittle did they 
think that Prince had, ike his master, 
heard the call to the colours, but 
somehow or other the plicky Httle 
creature had managed to cross the 
Channel and smuggle himself into the 
front trenches ! 

So it was that one day Mis. Brown 
got a letter from her husband, saying : 
‘‘T am sorry you can get. no trace of 
Prince, and I am afraid you will not be 
able to do so while he is here with me.” 


Then he went on to tell how he met 
Prince near Armentic¢res, 

Jie was on his horse at the time, and 
could hardly believe his cyes. But 
when be dismounted Prince's wildly 
wagging tail, and his jumps and yelps 
of delight, left no doubt at all. | 

The news passed quickly along that 
LPrince had turned up. and great was the 
joy among his old barrack friends. 

Soon the sergeant-major came along 
with orders that Private Brown should 
parade with Prince at the orderly room, 
so that the colonel could welcome the 
lost soldier back to the bosom of the 
regiment, Trivate Brown was ordered 


not to part with his dog again, and the 
colonel promised that Prince should 
return home with the regiment. But, 
alas! the quarantine regulations must 
be obeyed, and so Prince has to stay at 
Hackbridge for six months. 

Ii you should go to Hackbridge, and 
want to question Prince as to his regi- 
ment, put a penny on his nose and run 
over the names of the different reyi- 
ments, As soon aS you mention the 
North Staffords, up goes the penny 
into the air, to be cleverly caught 
in his mouth, ‘For that is my 
regiment, sir, and proud of it F am!” 
he seems ts say, 
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FROZEN MOSCOW PLENTY OF APPLES 


Dread of the Coming 
Winter 


BOLSHEVISM CRUMBLING , 


Bolshevism is crumbling in Russia 
from outward pressure and inward 
misery. General Denikin is advancing 
on Moscow from the south, and the 
reign of terror at the heart of the 
nation is worse than ever. 

But a new horror now threatens. ; 
Soon the city of Moscow will be in the 
deadly grip of winter, and it has little 
fuel of any kind. The coal and wood 
it had stored are exhausted, and it 
cannot hope for more. The coal and 
fon supplies are in the hands of 

enikin and the British. 

Life without artificial heat is im- 

ible in mid-winter in Central and 
Zastern Europe. Last winter the 
population of Moscow had shrunk to 
one-half of what it was before the war. 
It seems certain that this year the rest 
will be frozen out. No wonder that 
the Bolshevik government is asking 
all round for peace, while the world 
waits for its complete collapse. 


THE LAST CHORD 


How an Organ Played its Last 
Note Itself 


A curious story is told of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Victoria Hall in 
Excter the other day, where the grand 
organ played by itself during the fire. 

When the fire was at its height, and 
the brigade were working on the roofs 
adjoining the hall, they were startled 
by the notes of. the organ while the 
organ gallery was ablaze. ‘The sounds 
sccmed like a scale passage played by | 
a skilful organist. 

The first thought was that somconc, 
must be playing, but it dawned upon 
‘the firemen afterwards that the heat was | 
forcing a volume of air through the pipes, 
and so setting them speaking. 

r Thus, untouched by hands, the organ 
sounded its own “ Lost Chord ” before 
it was reduced to ashes. 


WHAT WAS IN THE 


AIRMEN’S HIGHEST YET 


How the Harvest Beat the 
Tumbling out in Very Thin 
ir 


Profiteer 


A LESSON IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


Our apple harvest has been so splendid 
this year that prices have fallen rapidly. 

This is an object-lesson in the relation 
of supplies to prices. As has already 
been explained in these columns, the 
cause of high prices now is the shortage 
of supply, which enables those 


It has lately been reported that an 
American airman has succeeded in 
climbing to a height of 34,000 feet in an 
aeroplane. ‘That is over six miles high. 

Only once before has a man been so 
high, and that was nearly sixty years 
ago when two English balloonists, 
who Glaisher and Coxwell, reached about the 
possess the short supplies to ask high, /same height. At that height Glaisher 
exorbitant prices for them. fainted, and Coxwell lost the use of his 

As soon as a plentiful supply arises | hands, so that he had to use his teeth 
in any article which cannot be put into] to pull the valve that let the air escape 
stock, and cannot therefore be artifi- | from the balloon. : 
cially withheld from the public, the price How the Airman Breathes 
of it must fall. That is why good apples At sea-level the weight of the air 
have fallen to threcpence and fourpence | (erhead is sifficiént to Old Ge. a 
a pound. There are plenty of them, and : aes 

ly DISD, : column of mercury 30 inches high, but 
they must be sold because you cannot Saar : ‘ 

: 7 at 34,000 feet the air is only about a 
put them into a warehouse and withhold | ¢rn of that weight. Accordingly, the 
them from the public. For some time an supply of oxygen to the lungs ef very 
attempt was made to keep the wae MP diminished, and breathing becomes diffi- 
he bacon gc but oe ase ie ne 7 cult. For that reason airmen who soar 
ae ways at cae REY SER NEE 46 great heights carry with them cylinders 

a -nohma evel. . of compressed oxygen gas. 

What we must hope for is that next} p14 an airman in an acroplane has 


year, with all the world at peace and at : + . . 
work again, there will be fine harvests of ck pee to contend with besides 


wheat, maize, rice, and other good stints his lungs of oxygen, but gives less 

foods, and that, as a consequence, we “+ 4, Ci Seeeie eae A rat 

hall seex fail 4 : aa the: Gage Support to the wings of his aeroplane, 

ee ave a) talin prices, as in) the and at 34,000 feet.the American airman 

OF apples. — found that his aeroplane tumbled about, 
Eeayeune depends, however, upon) and indeed, at one point, 

the yield of the next harvests, so that dropped 600 feet. z 


how 


some time must elapse before we shall ATS Mer 
know what sort of prices will rule in 1920. Have We Reached the Limit ? : 
When we think thin the air 
poe Capea an a fis even at sea-level it seems extra- 
SKIPPER AND THE MINES ordinary that the still thinner air at 
: great heights should be able to support 
Ramsgate Trawler’s Adventure | an aeroplane at all; but, as 
knows who has faced a stiff breeze, any 
A Ramsgate skipper has had a| quick motion of ihe air r 
thrilling adventure with mines, which | same thing, 
are still drifting in the sea, often endan- | ¢}\¢ air—imakes the air stiff and resistant, 
gering navigation, | An airman could not keep his aero- 
The peril was discovered by the} plane aloft in such thin air unless he 


Ramsgate trawler Acceptable, steaming | ;oved at great speed, or unless the air | 
itself were blowing against 


homeward with a heavy catch of fish 
with Geerge Fradley as skipper. She 
dragged up three dangerous mines. 

The first she destroyed; the next 
was so entangled in her nct that part) 
of the net had to be cut away +to let 
the mine go free and sink; and the| 


him at a 


The thin air not only |. 


suddenly | 


everyboc ly | 


xr what is the | 
any quick motion through | 


TO KNOW? 


Questions Answered by 
the Mother of the C. N. 


TWICE AS HIGH AS MONT BLANC] FinsT AEROPLANE THAT 


LAY UNUSED FOR YEARS 


The Children’s Newspaper looks for- 
ward to the day when it will be possible 
to establish an Information Bureau to 
which all boys and girls can appcal for 
answers to whatever questions they 
like to ask. In the meantime, the editor 
calls attention to the astonishing fund 
of information in the monthly companion 
of the Children’s Newspaper. 

Here are some of the questions 
answered in My Magazine for November, 
now lying side by side with the Children's 
Newspaper on all the bookstalls. 

Is it true that the first aeroplane lay 
unused for 11 years and then flew with a 
man, after the inventor’s death ? 

Was Sir Isaac Newton wrong about 
flight ? 

If a spider falls from a ceiling can it stop 
before reaching the ground ? 

Can any insect put a hinge on a door ? 

What was happening in America before 
Columbus found it? 

Did the inventor of the aeroplane die 
of a broken heart ? 

Who brought up the wages of an army 
in nine-boxes from the ocean bed ? 

Where in the sea is there a box with 
$10,000 in it ? 

What great conqueror passed by the 
| colossal monuments of a vanished civilisa- 
| tion without seeing them ? 

What little friend of ours lives in a dry 
home in the water ? 

Why is a golf-ball grooved ? 

Why is timber stacked crossways ? 

All these and 1000 other questions 
}are answered in My Magazine, the 
mother of the Children’s Newspaper. 


BATTLE WITH THE 
SHELLFISH 
Buried Treasure Hunt in 
Tobermory Bay 


GREAT FORTUNES FROM THE SEA 


Millions of pounds lic buried in 
| wrecked ships at the bottom of the sea, 
and from time to time the hunt for this 


ind CHIMNEY? third had to be cut away by the skipper | treasure goes on with zeal. Just now a 
me, ' leaning over the side of the trawler | big effort is being made to retrieve the 
Explosion Mystery MEE an ake, SOmcaT was tt: | gold that went down with the treasure 

| 


‘and flour-dust explosions have occurred 


A curious explosion in South Stafford- 
shire remains unaccounted for. 

Two men swept a chimney from | 
the top, sending the soot and dust 
into a fireplace below. Then they; | 
set fire to the refuse in the grate. ! 
What it was that was in the chimaey 
is not known, but something very 
strong went off with a bang and blew 
the end of the house down, badly 
injuring three people inside the house 
and one outside. 

Coal-dust explosions occur in mines, 


in mills; but this chimney explosion 
seems to be something new and rare. 


FREBERICK THE LITTLE 
Small Boy’s Great Deed 


" Frederick Davey, a schoolboy, of 
Page Street, Westminster, has received 
from the hands of the Commissioner 
of Police the vellum certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society, a silver watch, 
and a £5 War Bond for gallantly 
plunging, fully dressed, into the Thames 
when it was at high tide and rescuing 
a six-year-old child. 

He could not get the child out, but 
held on to some wooden piles by the 
riverside, till help came. Davey is 11 
rears old. All boys will be proud of 
him, and wish they had done it. The 
Commissioner of Volice said he had 
never presented an honour to so small 


a hero: Photograph on page 12 | 


Much of the net was lost, but the 
undaunted skipper cleared his craft 
and brought in {£500 worth of fish. 
But how deeply the crew must have 
felt the dangers of the deep while 
fishing in such troubled waters | 


THE FOX & THE CHICKEN, 
Wild Animals in Town 


If yon make a pet of a wild animal, 
you must pay for any damage it may do. | 

We are reminded of that point of 
law by what happened through a tame 
fox kept at. Fulham, a populous part 
of London. The fox got loose, and, no | 
doubt to its great surprise and joy, 
encountered a chicken, which it promptly 
slew, as its nature taught it to do. 

But the owner of the fox has had | 


4 


Prince, the dog that found its master in the 
to pay compensation to the owner of! trenches—See story on page two 


the chicken, and the fox did not even | 
get the meal he felt he had won. “ If 
you keep a wild animal, you must be 
responsible for it,’’ said the judge. 


RATS 

If all the rats that are born were to 
live, there would be no room for any 
other creatures, and no food would be 
left even ior the rats. 

According to a calculation made by a 
scientist, the descendants of one pair of 
rats would, if they all survived, amount 
in ten years to 

48,319,698,843,030,344,720- 

That would be thirty thousand million 
rats for every human being on carth ! 


great rate. It has been found that the 
wind at high altitudes is almost always 
faster than the lower winds, and makes 
up in speed what it lacks in weight. 

A light thing going fast may exert 
more force than a heavy thing going 
slowly, and light air blowing at a hundred 
milesan hour is just as able to bear up An 
aeroplane or uproot a tree as heavy air 
blowing only ten miles an hour, 

But, .of course, eventually a point 
must be reached where not even speed 
or headwind can compensate for light- 
ness, and it is quite possible that 34,000 
or 35,000 feet is about the limit of height 
that an aeroplane can reach. 


. 


ship of the Spanish Armada in Tober- 
mory Bay, Scotland. 

The search has hitherto been greatly 
hampered by obstacles that have grown 
jup about the sunken ship, and has 

become a sort of battle with cnormous 
| heaps of shellfish that have piled up in 
| the wreck of the old galleon. 

| Large fortunes have, however, been 
obtained from sunken wrecks, and in 


g | one instance, so far back as 1686, a sum 
‘| |of £300,000 in gold and silver was 


| recovered from a Spanish ship sunk off 
| the Bahamas. Modern diving appli- 
|ances make the work of search easier 
| than it was in the old days, and we may 
| live to see very large quantities of gold 
and other treasure brought wp. 
| The thrilling’romance of the treasure 
hunters and their adventures is told ina 
profusely illustrated article in the 
November number of My Magazine, now 
on the stalls. Photographs on back pase 


SHIP CUT IN TWO 


New Middle Built Between the 


Halves 


A great achievement in shipbuilding 
has been made with the Yarmouth 
steamer Sagittarius, which was cut in two. 

The two parts were drawn apart, and 
a new middle piece, 18 feet long, was 
built in before the halves were joined up 
again, The vessel is now able to carry 
go tons more than before, and is expected 
to travel much faster. 


_ last week. 


me 
THE TERRIBLE SPRING 


The Children’s Newspaper 


CREATEST SECRET OF |Howa Girl Rescued Them 


THE GREAT WAR 


Both Sides Dreading Defeat 
When the Leaves Fell 


DRAMATIC LETTER 


Who will ever know how near the 
world came to unthinkable catastrophe 
in the terrible days of the war? 

Two dramatic revelations have just 
been made, and they show what an 
incredible thing history is. They show 
that at one and the same time in the 
critical year of the war the Powers.on 
both sides were in the grip of fear 
that before that year was out the war 
must end and find them beaten. 

The astounding fact that has just 
come to light is that in the spring of 
1017 the enemy Powers were convinced 
that they were beaten and could not 
last another winter, and at that same 
time that British officials who knew the 
facts calculated that we should be 
beaten by November unless something 
tremendous happened before then. 


Both Kaisers Knew 

What a thrilling thing it is to re- 
member now—the world in the grip of 
these opposing forces, with both sides 
looking forward in the spring of the year to 
defeat when the leaves fell! 

We gave Admiral Sims's revelation 
This weck comes a dramatic 
letter, full of plain speaking, to an 
emperor, from Count Czernin, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. The letter, 
written to his Kaiser, Karl of Austria, 
shows that both Kaisers knew the con- 
sequences of going on. 

We give some passages from Count 
Czernin’s letter, which proved a true 
prophecy of coming doom, Aiter point- 
ing out that Austria was completely 
exhausted, and could not possibly fight 
through another winter, and therefore 
that Germany and Austria should con- 
clude peace before worse befel them, the 
letter gives this solemn warning. 


The Shadows Coming Before 


I cannot leave unmentioned the 
revolutionary danger which is rising on 
the horizon of all Europe. This war 
has opened a new era in the history of 
the world, The world is not the same 
as it was three years ago, and in vain 
would history be searched for analogies 
for the events which have become the 
commonplaces of today. 

The statesman who is not blind or 
deaf must perceive how the despair of 
the populace is growing daily. He 
must hear the half-suppressed mutter- 
ing that is audible among the masses. 

Your majesty knows that the pres- 
sure which is burdening the population is 
simply intolerable—the bow is stretched 
so far that it may snap any day. 

If the monarchs of the Central 
Powers are not in a position to conclude 
peace within a few months their people 
will make peace over their heads, and 
the waves of revolution will sweep away 
all for which our brothers and sons are 
now fighting and dying. 

Staggering to Their Doom 
This profound appeal was in vain. 
The enemy relied on his submarines, and ! 
how near they came to achieving so 
purpose all the world now knows. ! 

Through that terrible summer the fate 
of the world seemed like a toss-up, a 
thing dependent on a sort of chance, | 
and by the time the leaves began io fall; 
both sides renewed their hope. Tven 
a year alter this letter was written the 


a 


{ 
! 


enemy seemed to renew lis strength, 
but what happencd then we know. ! 
Gritish brains beat the German 


submarines, British troops Jung back tie | 
German imasses, and the Central Ere j 
pires, led vy two helpless creatures, bliss! | 
vnd feeble in their pride, stogeered on vo | 
the doom predicted for thein. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
BARS FOR LAND GIRLS 


While honours are very properly 
given for war service, it is gratifying to 
know that honours are being more and 
more awarded for exceptional peace ser- 
vice. Thus the Board of Agriculture is 
decorating women of the Land Army with 
a Distinguished Service Bar. 

Here are some of the deeds for which 
girls on the land have won the bar. 

Jessie Bar saved from drowning a 
number of pigs after they had broken 
through the thin ice of a pond. She 
climbed along a branch of a iree over- 
hanging the pond and pulled the pigs 
out by their tails. 

Peggy Fisher, whose story we have 
already given, is decorated for her gallant 
rescue of a cowman who was being gored 
by a bull he was about to chain up. 

Lily Harrison, a new recruit, and quite 
unused to horses, rescued a young pony 
that was being fiercely attacked: and 
bitten by a hunter. She separated the 
animals when her foreman thought that 
going near them was too dangerous. 

Miss K. Botting held down with a 

pitchfork a savage boar that was fiercely 
attacking another land girl. 
These awards show that service on the 
land by women was no easy task, but 
often called for courage and resouice, 
which were available when needed. 


~ DOG'S 20,000 FRIENDS | 
How Bobs Was Let Off With | 


a Caution 


“Bobs,” a cross-bred terrier of Ful- 
ham, is the most popular dog in Great 
Britain. He is an intelligent dog, well 
liked by those who know him—and they 
are many—but he has not yet mastered 
the muzzling order, nor learned proper 
respect for the police when they are 
doing their duty. ~ s 

Wandering forth unmuzzled, “ Bobs ” 
was very properly rounded up by the 
police. He did not understand the 
process, so he resisted capture, and 
obstructed the force in the execution 
of its duty. This almost led to his 
execution. Condemned as“ ferocious,” 
he was sentenced to death. 

But “ Bobs” was better known by 
the public than by the police. The men. 
women, and children of the streets he 
{frequented pleaded for his lite. Twenty 
thousand people signed petitions to 
save him, and one was signed by 600 
small children who livéd near him. 

At the last moment the law relented, 
and ‘‘ Bobs ”’ was let off with a caution. 
He looks sharp enough not to offend 
again, aS we may sec on page 12, where 
he appears in the arms ot his young 
mistress, who would not let him die in an 
untimely way, though she had to pay 
ios. for his misplaced liveliness, : 

omens | 


TRAVELLER'S OLB FRIEND 
Keeping the Past Alive 


The people who believe in preparing 
for the future do not believe in tor- 
getting the past. We ought, as often as 
possible, to prolong the echoes ot the 
past. 

Old things are not only romantic, but 
if we can sce them clearly they help us 
to know whether we are really improving 
on them or not. An old finger- 
post has stood since 1777 in the 
Watling Street route across Cannock in 
Staffordshire. Pointing to London (119 
miles) and to Chester (613 miles) and 


| aside to Lichfield (54 miles) it has helped 


strangers in their way for 142 years. 
It is now necessary to replace the 
silent guide that has been scanned by 
the eyes of four or five generations of 
travellers; but the new post is to be 
niade like the old one, and 3s to bear the 
sume inseription and the old date. 


SPLENDID ARMY OF 
MESSENGERS 


Demobilisation of the War 
Pigeons 


HOW THEY HELPED THE VICTORY 


The war pigeons are being demobilised, 
and soon the whole 100,000 will be 
back in their lofts or have found 
civilian employment. 

What a pity we cannot have a 
Victory Flight through J-ondon of 
these bird heroes! A great cheer they 
would get from the soldiers and sailors 
and airmen who all know how much we 
owe to our bird messengers, 

They were the “forlorn hope ” 
brigade, and nobly they responded to 
the call. When telegraph, telephone, 
and wireless broke down, and_ the 
dispatch-rider failed, then the pigeon 
was called upon. 


Motor Buses as Pigeon Houses 

The most terrific barrage, the vilest 
gas attack, the wildest storms could 
not keep these feathered auxiliaries 
from doing their duty. The Army birds 
delivered many a message which was 
the means of bringing vital relief to 
hard-pressed troops. 

In the carly days the birds were 
housed in the motor-buses, the tops 
of which were covered in to forny the 
loft, while the interiors forn ed sleeping 
quarters for the men in charge. The 
birds were taken up to the front by 
easy Stages, but in an amazingly short 
time the fiercest barrage ceased: to 
disturb them. Sometimes they got a 
fright, however, and a soldier in charge 
of a loft in France tclls how one of his 
pigeons. released from a basket for a 
run, perched on one of the big guns. 


Airmen Saved by Pigeons 


The gun went off, and so did the 
pigeon. never stopping in its flight until 
brought up by the back wall of his 
loft, for such was his speed that he 
burst through the bolting wires at 
the front of the cage. The average 
rate of their flight was 40 or 50 miles 
an hour, 

Tt was a mile-a-minute flight by a 
pigeon that saved the lives 6f two 
otficers of the R.A.F. They were on a 
seaplane patrol over the North Sea, 
and were compelled to descend about 
five miles from the rocky Scottish 
coast. A heavy sea was running, and 
the machine was in danger of being 
dashed against the rocks. They threw 
up a pigeon at 4 p.m., and their message 
was received at the loft 20 miles. away 
at 4.22. But for the message the 
authorities would have known nothing 
of the airmen’s plight ; as it was, help 
was seit justas the plane was breaking up. 


A Bird Hero 


The pigeon entrusted with an appeal 
for help from Captain Thomas Crisp, 
V.C.. was worthy of his master. Taking 
the wheel himself, despite the German 
fire, the noble skipper, dying at his 
post, used his last strength to scribble 
a pigeon note. Away the bird went, 
but the Germans saw it, and a shrapnel 
bullet caught it on the wing. But on it 
went, this wounded hero, and, makimy 
straight for its loft, arrived in) such 
good time that the help sent was able 
to save the entire crew. 

At night, and in fog, the pigeons 
take a rest, but sometimes they would 
brave the terrors of darkness. A pilot 
had run into a fog-bank, missed his 
bearings, and was hopelessly lost ; 
and, as a last resource, he threw out 
one of the pigeons which air-patrols 
carry ior sending reports. The pigeon 
flew on, and the man followed the 
bird to his base. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTERS 
New editions of Arthur Mee's Letters 
to Bovs and Letters to Girls have jst 
been published by Hodder and Stough- 
ton. Lach volume js 2s. net. : 


October 26, 1919 


PIGS FAST IN A POND|FAITHFUL 100,000/THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


- THREE WORLD MEN 


Empire’s Founder Killed by 
England’s Silliest King 


STABLE-KEEPER’S 
IMMORTAL SON — 


Oct. 26. Count Von Moltke born at Parchim, 18')) 
27. Surrender of Metz to the Germans, 1870 
28. Erasmus born at Rotterdam, 1466 
29. Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618 
30. Richard Brinsley Sheridan bora Dublin, 1751 
31. John Keats born in London, 1795 
Nov. 1. Great Lisbon earthquake ; sixty thousand 
people perished in eight minutes, 1755 , 
The surrender of Metz to the Gennans 
by Marshal Bazaine was the deciding 
blow in Germany's attack on France. > 
lt was only through bad generalship 
that it happened. The Germans mshed 
past it, and after days of desperate 
fighting headed the French back into 
the fortress, but Bazaine had 376,000 
soldiers, and by sinking boldly couid 
have upset the whole German campaign. 
Instead, he remained quiet and allowed 
the Germans to bring up more men, ring 
him round, and starve him out. 
After the fortress had been invested 
for several weeks he surrendered with 
nearly 200,000 fighting men. 


Erasmus 

ESIDERIUVS ERASMUs was the greatest 
writer in Europe in the carly part 
of the sixteenth century. Though he 
had a very great influence and was 
much respected, be was most generally 
abused. The reason was that he did not 
take sides in the Reformation. He stood 
between the two schools of thought, and 

both denounced him. , 

As he had a clever pen and a keen wit, 
he wrote things which now seem very 
wise, but then were hard to bear. 

First and foremost he was a man otf 
learning, and helped to revive the 
knowledge of ancient Greck, Searching 
out those who knew Greek, he came to 
Oxford, and made firm English friends. 

Most of his later life was spent on the 
Continent, spreading the new Icarning 
and the spirit of a gentler culture. 

Erasmus was a charming man, bright 
and wise, and too tolerant for the fiercely 
embittered age in which he lhved. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
} Cer Walter RaALriGH, born in 1552, 
S was the ideal Devonshire Iliza- 
bethan. He summed up ail 
i alluring in that wondrous age. 
A brilliant soldier, he became captain 
| of Queen Elizabeth's Guard and her great 
favourite. He spent vast fortunes in 
financing exploration, and was the real 
founder of the British Empire, setting 


that 15 


pup the first English colonics overseas. 


He lost Court favour, and languished 
>in the Tower through the fickleness of 
lQueen Elizabeth, who was annoyed by 
his honest marriage; but when a men 
who could do great deeds was wanted 
i they had torelease him, He was a poet, 

historian, and the first Ehzabethan 
! describer of adventurous bravery. 
Finally, he was beheaded by the silliest 
king who ever ruled this country, James 
the First, for failing to discover the 
fabled land of gold, El Dorado, and he 
died like a hero, after defending himselt 
e well that one of his worst enemics, 
| 
| 


who before said he would walk 100 miles 
tosee him hanged, now declared he wou Id 
valix 1000 miles to save his life, 


John Keats 
; Joun Keats, the son of a Le OT 
J livery-stable keeper, lived to be a 
soet, through boyhood till his early 
death trom consumption, in Rome, and 
he was always drawing nearer and nearer 
towards his ideal of perfect verse. 

With srowing power aml beauty he 
wrote enough for three small volumes, 
the most polished that any Knglish poct 
has ever written before reathing the age 
at which Keats died, for hie was only 25. 
Ile wrote sadly that his mame was written 
in weter; but there ha was wrong, for it 
| willendure as loner as the English tongae. 
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‘ being other branches. 


PICTURE-MAP OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS TO AND FROM OUR ISLANDS 


HE migration of the birds continues, 
and soon all our spring and summer 
visitors will have left us. But there is 
a coming as well as a going, and if we 


‘lose the birds that have delighted us so 


much through the warm days, we have 
the compensation of many interesting 


- yisitors from the North, who find our 


winter, inhospitable as it may secm to 
the swallows and martins and wagtails, 
quite genial as compared with the North. 

The map this week shows the routes 
of incoming as well as outgoing migrants, 


arrive, 


and readers who live on or near the East 
Coast. can take interesting obser- 
vation of the first appearances of the 
winter visitors. 

The departing guests are more gener- 
ally noticed, for we cannot help seeing 
the swallows and martins collecting in 
flocks and lining the telegraph wires 
in thousands waiting for the word to 
go. They seem to come from nowhere 
and depart as mysteriously as they 
No one can explain how it is 
that they thus meet in given centres. 


Martin 


Lisbon¢ 


ATLANTIC 


Independent African Race 


A picturesque group of visitors is now 
in London, ‘They come from Basutoland. 

Basutoland is a British land of African 
coloured men, who, by their own wish, 
live’ directly under the British Crown, 
and are not attached to any colony of 
white people. They have fought bravely 
against being absorbed into any white 
man’s land, and thoueh their moun- 
tainous country—a lofty platcau—is 
wedged between Cape Colony, Orange 
River Colony, and Natal, they retain 
their independence under the Crown. 

Now tliere is a movement for bringing 
them into the Union of South Africa, 
and their Paramount Chief Griffith, with 
six chiefs of six other tribes, is in 
England, to talk over the conditions 
under which they might join the Union. 

The Basuto people are a branch of the 
Bantu race, the Kaffirs and Bechuanas 
This country 
covers over 11,000 square miles. The 
people number more than 400,000, 

The Basutos are among the most 
civilised of African tribes, and are 
prosperous rearers of cattle. 


BASUTOS AND THE FLAG 
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Continuous lines of swallows more 
than half a mile long and many yards 
wide have been seen on the wing, and 
other birds also fly abroad in myriads. 

An American naturalist cstimated 
the number of pigeons that flew over 
his head during migration, and reckoned 
that in three hours 180 square miles of 
birds passed over him, embracing over 
a thousand iillion birds. The food to 
supply their needs for one day he calcu- 
lated at 8,700,009 bushels, vet this was 
only one of hundreds of flocks. 


Titlarx 
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Wood Pigeon 


The great flight went on continuously 
for three days, and for much of the time 
the light of day was obscured as during 
an eclipse. This was in America, but 
so far as numbers are concerned some- 
thing very similar happens here. 

It is supposed that the practice of 
migration began while the lands that are 
passed over were still joined up, and 
that when the seas came in the practice 
had become a habit and an instinct, and 
so continued. It will be seen from the 


map that the sea journeys are short. 


Swallow Wild Goose 
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1000 ART TREASURES 
Why Austria Cannot Sell Them 


Austria is made poor by the war, and 
she wants to raise money by selling the 
Gobelin tapestries of the royal palaces. 

The Gobelins were a family of French 
dyers who, in the early eighteenth cent- 
ury, made tapestries in Paris, designed 
by the best artists. Now these tapestries 
command high prices, and those adorn 
ing the palaces of the Austrian emperors 
would fetch ££,250,000. Altogether, 
there are 1000. 

But the Austrians cannot sell them, 
for in the Peace Treaty it is clearly 
stated that the Lnperial Art Collections, 
of which these tapestries are a_ part. 
must be kept together for twenty years. 
Who it is who thought of keeping these 
treasures of skill untouched we do not 
know, but it is provided for in the 
freaty that all the nations are signing. 


QUEER WAYS IN RUMANIA 

Rumanian priests are greatly over- 
worked attending to the second burial 
of the dead. Seven years after burial, 
the bones of the dead are disinterred, 
washed in wine, and reburied! The 
priests have now an unusually large 
number to deal with. 


Up, 
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RIGHTS OF BOYS 

The Football Over the Wall 

Boys have their rights as well as men, 
even when they are at play. If, by 
accident, they send their ball into a 
garden, they may not trespass and do 
harm in finding it, but neither may the 
people who own the garden take or 
destroy the ball. That isn’t fair, and the 
law does not allow unfairness. 

A case has been tried at Peterborough 
which shows the rights of playing boys. 
A lad was playing with a football in his 
father's field when the wind carried the 
ball over the hedge into a neighbour’s 
garden. The neighbour, who seems to 
have had no sympathy with playing 
boys, jammed a garden fork three times 
into the ball and destroyed it. 

‘The law does not allow that kind of 
thing, and the neighbour knows better 
now, for he has had to pay Ios. 6d. for 
being so destructively inclined. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The Editor begs readers not to send 
anonymous letters asking for informa- 
tion through the columns of the paper. 
It is not always possible to answer ques- 
tions through the paper, and anonymous 
correspondents are thus disappointed. 
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THE SKY 


LOST IN 
Thrilling Experience Over 
London 


Aeroplanes now fly in all weathers 
but their greatest enemy is fog, which 
makes landing very risky. 

Early one morning during the railway 
strike the sound of the engines of a large 
aeroplane was heard passing aimlessly 
to and fro above the aerodrome at 
Hounslow, but the machine could not 
be seen, nor did it attempt to land. 
Signals were made from the ground, 
but owing to the thick mist prevailing 
the pilot was unable to see them. 

Ii was then suggested that a small 
Avro should go up and try to find the 
lost aeroplane. The pilot flew in the 
direction of the sound of the wandering 
machine, but as he approached it he 
realised that he would lose his own 
bearings in the mist, and so he circled 
round and round above the aerodrome, 


firing Vérey lights, and eventually 
attracted the attention of the 


occupants of the lost machine, which 

followed him safely to earth. 
The rescued machine, with ten pas- 
sengers, had ‘been in the air for an hour 
ey of a few miles. 
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‘must turn aside to dig his grave! 


wtails to bits we shall not teel 
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Good-bye, Jack! 


Lord of the carth is man. He 
travels where he will; he con- 
quers all the living world. 


ts 


And all through the ages man’s | 


dumb friends have come up 
with him. Robin Red breast was 


hopping about him, picking up | 


crumbs, long before the world 
had heard ot Egypt and Baby- 
lon. Long before man marched 
into the annals of history his 
faithful dog was at his side. 
And then there is that patient 
toiling friend, the horse—lhe 
who carried men ten thousand 
vears ago out of peril into safety, 
he who took man on his trave!: 


Nefore the thought cf trains and | 


ships had come into the world, 


he who carried Caesars to their | 


triumphs: this noble steed ! 


When a great man dies the} 


papers write about it, and all the 
people mourn for him. = And 
why should we not write, then, 
when a great pony dies ? 

In a little grave on the sloping 


sides of a Kent hilltop they have | 


laid our Jack. Wetook him into 
Kxent as a one-year-old when his 
mistress, three times as old as 
he, was tired of red-brick houses 
and longed for green fields ; and 
there we grew up with him. 


He would run us about the! 


little lanes while his mistress 


grew to’ the great age of six, 
and then to nine, and on and | 


on till school had almost run 
its course; and without him 
life was never quite complete. 
At night his whinny was the 
first touch of home as we climbed 
the lonely hill. 

But the world moves on, and 
the faithful steed steps back to 
make room for the car; the 
invisible horses have come. 
Schooltime draws near its end, 
the little lady who came into 
Kent with Jack sits at the 
wheel and drives another sort 
of horse, and, as for Jack, the 
new kind of horse has need of his 
stable, and he shall have another 
heme, a cosy place to rest in. 

And so they build his other 
home close by, and soon Jack 
will give up his stable to LB7o92. 
But too deep for words at times 
is the pathos of this world. Jack’s 
last day’s work is done. His 
little body fails in these last days 
in his old home, and the man 
who is building his new home 


We look into his big eyes and 
know that when the sun has set this 
splendid friend will lie beneath 
the grass he loved. The motor 
car will hum along the roads, but 
it does not live hke Jack. It will 
net take his place, and when it 


as we do now that Jack is gone 
- brave, playful, patient friend of 
all our country days, who, being 
dumb, made his affection known, 
and, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Good-bye, Jack. A.M. 
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Showing the Railwavs How To Do It 
a bad strike that does not make 
If we learned nothing 
clse from the railway crisis, the 


a good hit. 
lesson of 
the motor-lorry has surely come to stay 
ing about everywhere, showin 
the railways how to get things 

rhere are 


carrying goods 


25,000 little petro 


] 4] ' 7 ‘ y 
along the roads of Eng- 


land now; and the more there are the 


merrier, for they can. beat 


The Prince of Wales 
@ 


Late War News 
oop news travels fast—sometimes. 
The hundred and fifty people of 
Easter Island, far away in the Pacific, 
have just heard of the Armistice. 
Through most of the year the busv 
world is for this little group of people «as 
still as their extinct volcanoes, or as 
those immense stone statues on their 
island that for so long have been among 
the wonders of the world ; and until! the 
other week no news had reached these 
peonle since the Germans were coming 
on and on, threatening to overturn the 
world. How Easter Jslanders must 
hope for the Pocket Wireless \ge, 


& 
Robbing Our ‘Native Land 
V HILE more than a million men have 
died in the war for our glorious 
country, thousands are wiffing’ to rob 
her. Over 3000 people have been taking 
out-of-work pay not due to them, 

What deeper depths of meanness can 
be imagined ! One man who was recciv- 
ing 33 shillings a week from the couniry 
was all the while thieving: the State was 
actually maintaining a professional thief ! 

It is hateful to think of this bad side 
of men and women, but we must not close 
our eyes to the fact that it exists. 
What is needed is a wider and deeper 
sense of honour. 


Throne 
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In life’s rosy morning, 
In manhood’s firm pride, 
Let this be your motto 
Your footsteps to guide : 
In storm and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say Fail ! 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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Too Late to Mend 
Vy mean things a great country 
can do! An old-age pensioner 
in Walworth, having carned a few 
| shillings by doing a little needlework, 
has had her pension stopped. 
The greatest need in the world today 
is that everybody who can should work, 
and the Government is never tired of 
preaching this gospel. Strange that we 
should punish an old lady of 71 who 
makes up her mind to help. 
| The copybooks tell us that it is never 
too late to mend, but the old lady 
knows better now. It is evidently too 
late to mend old clothes when you are 
| gctting a paltry old-age pension to save 


yeu from starving. 


‘ _ Moving On 
i a Via littke Monarchies of Europe are 
going the way of the great Re- 

public of the West. The tremendous 
success of Prohibition in America has 
stirred reformers everywhere, and now 
Norway has abolished the Drink Traffic 
and Belgium has stopped the sale of 
spirits in all public-lrouses. . 

Both these great steps forward’ are 
due to the valuable experience of 
Prohibition during the war, and it is 
certain that history will set the remark- 
able awakening about tlfe evil of alcohol 
as one ot the chief good things that came 
out of this world catastrophe.’ 

cs] 
Nonsense 

A MAGISTRATE has added to the 
\ merriment of his court by Ictting 
' off a fortune-teller because she really 
believed she could tell fortunes, and 
j this has happened, not in Arabia, 
but in London. 4 

Such things may make a merry after- 
noon in a magistrate’s court, but they 
do not add to the dignity of the law. 
Fortune-telling is rubbish or fraud, or 
both, and to say that people may do 
evil because they belicve it is good is 
like saving that a drunken man may 
steal a watch because he believes it is 
his, or that a knave may give a child 
chloroform to drink because he believes 
it is good. Perhaps, after all, the Kaiser 
really belicved he was appointed by 
God to rule mankind. 

It is a pity such nonsense can comc 
fram high places. 
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Four things come not back: 

The spoken word ; 

The sped arrow ; 

Time past ; 

The neglected opportunity. 

®@ 

Where Wordsworth Stood 
Nee Bripcr, which was 

thought to be in danger, is 
safe, after all. 

We are glad. From this bridge we sec 
the capital city of the world at her 
noblest and best; from this spot 
William Wordsworth saw London on 
that morning long ago when the city 
lay asleep : 

““ Ne‘er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 

To come to town by Westminster 
Bridge is to enter our greatest city by 
her greatest gate, and to sce a sight 
unmatched in all the world. 
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Who Owns a Swarm of 
Bees? 


Law That Comes Down the Ages 


Much of the law by which we are 
governed is very old, some of it so old 
that it has never been written, but even 
some written laws are as old as the oldet 
remembered custom, or older. Thus, 
a judge has been quoting and using a law 
issued 1391 years ago, the subject of it 
being a flight of bees. 

When bees swarm, and leave the akl 
hive to form a new home, under the 
government of a chosen queen, they 
sometimes fly considerable distances 
before they settle in a cluster, and then 
the owner of the old hive and the swarm 
has difficulty in tracing them. If they 
settle on another man’s property, as 
they often do, to whom do they belong ? 

It is a simple question, which must 
have troubled country people from the 
earliest time, and so it was settled lonz 
ago by an ancient law of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian. 

The law says that if a hive swarins 
and the owner watches them, not allow- 
ing them to leave his sight, they are his 
wherever they settle. But if he loses 
sight of them, and has not traced them 
all the way as his bees, then thev have 
flown out of his possession, and may be 
hived. by anyone who finds them. 

For that decision we go back toa 
law-maker who died 1354 years ago. 


® 
Tip-Cat 
1R AUCKLAND GEDDES considers that 
the introduction of the word profit- 
eering isalandmark. Jt sort of indicates 
the whereabouts of the Gold Coast. 
® ® ) 


A half-note: .\ tenor who has lost a 
fiver, 


® @ ® 


A contemporary asserts that th 
average man knows little abont the 
weather. He ought to know more, icr, 
like the expert, he gets all there is of it. 


® ) e 
Lord Fisher savs the Pacific Oocan 
holds the future. So it will probably |: 
found drowned. 


) Cc 
Hyde Park was 
capital as a milk 
depot, but the Ser- 
pentine remains as 
full as ever. 


Cc) ® 
A middle course: 
One between the 
soup and the pud- 
ding. 
® eo . 
Von Tirpitz is 
telling everybody, PETER PUCK 


WARTS TO XXOW 


Whotker Platelayess Be- 
come Waiters Dur:nz 3 
Strike 


“T regard my re- 

tirement as a serious 

matter.’’ Hisadvan- 

ces were laughable. 
® ® fo} 

Itissaid that master bakers may “lock 
out their hands.” But they will not lay 
down their arms. 

® e. ® 

Mr. Appleton is concerned about “ the 
national situation and the possibility ot 
a grave shortage.”” But the situation 15 
not so hopeless that the nation is likely 
to require burial. 


® 


A Prayer of Praise 


Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we tum, Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair ands bright are 
thine, THOMAS MOORE 
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DID YOU INVENT 
THE TANK ? 
Sad Tale of a Poor Orphan 


MANY CLAIMANTS, BUT 
NO PARENTS 


By Cur Specia! Correspondent in Wonderland 


I have just had a most important 
interview with the Mad Hatter. He 
was kind enough to dismiss the March 
Hare, who had cabled to see him about 
the difficulty of repairing watches with 
the price of butter so high, and to receive 
me alone at 2 tea-table carefully laid for 
seventeen-pcrsons. 

‘“Can you tell me,’ Lasked, “ who in- 
vented the Tank ? ” 

‘Can you tell me,” he replied, ‘' who 
made the first portmanteau, who in- 
vented the toothbrush, who first thought 
of a button, and, finally, who ate the 
first oyster?” 

When I had confessed my ignorance on 
these matters, he replicd ; ‘' Many tanks. 
-Au reservoir.” 

‘That’s borrowed,” I said. 

“So is everything,” he retorted. 
“ That's the whole point. Nothing is 
original. Don’t beso can-tank-erous. The 
truth is, we are all living at second-hand. 
Life is too old for the youngest of us, 
However, J’7] be unselfish. IU tell 
you the true story of the tank. Listen.” 
_ He stood up at the head of the table 
and recited this poem. 

\ HO made the Tank ? 

1,” said Brigadier-General Blank ; 
“vou have me to thank 

For the tirst Tank ; 

1 dreamed of it one night 

After a supper not particularly light, 

Consisting as it did of lobster salad, three 
Welsh rarebits, and a Gorgonzola 
cheese that was warranted to bite. 

1 dreamed of the Tank and woke up in a 
fright, 2 

Screaming aloud, ‘J don’t want to fight, 

But, by Jingo, if I do, it shan’t be bottled 
up tight \ 

In 2 horrible machine without wheels, air, 
or light !? P 

My wife heard me and said I was perfectly 
right. 

] made the tank!” 

V HO mad2 the Tank ? 

“1,” said Lieutenant-Colonel Crank ; 
*on this you may bank, 

TI made the Tank ; 

One day down at Fowey 

I was making a toy 

For my brother-in-law’s sister's fat-faced 
pudding-headed, snub-nused, and bat- 
eared little hoy, 

In the hope of escaping from him to a 
moment's peace and joy, 

And I decided to empluy 

No wheels in this toy, ; 

Which was a cross between a wheelbarrow, 
a Noah’s ark, a railway truck, a box of 
pills, and a duck decoy, ; 

When he cried, ‘ That's the thing to annoy 

Bill and Tirpitz and Ludendortf, and all 
their peace of mind destroy *” 

] made the tank!” 


V HO made the Tank ? 
“1,” said Sir Thomas Wilberforce 
Spank ; ° 1 am proud of my rank 
And of my Tank : 
One day [ was sitting in my government 
office with nothing to de, 
Dreaming of asking for a Royal Com- 
mission fo consider an increase of screw, 
When idly and dreamily, with a Govern- 
ment pen on a Government pad, | drew 
A picture which 1 presently felt to be abso- 
lutely, completely, emphatically new, 


The picture of something that neither ran, 


walked, swam, sat down, or flew, 
Something that looked like a sardine tin 
kicked askew, 
And as I looked at it I knew 
1 had got a clue 


‘For a machine that only wanted a little 


glue . 
Continued under the carteon 


The Children’s Newspaper 
_ WHEN WILL THE WAR END? 


What date will the school books of 
the future give for the ending of the 
Great War ? 

The signing of the German Peace 
Treaty by the King, the French Presi- 
dent, and the King of Italy, reminds us 
of acurious difficulty that historians will 
have in fixing the official termination 
of the war. It is interesting to note 
that the British Treaty was the first to 
be deposited in Paris full and complete. 

The war was felt to end, judging by 
the relief to the hearts of men of all 
nations, when the Armistice was signed 
and the order “* Cease fire!’ was given. 

But that was not the official end. 
Peace terms had to be arranged in 
detail, agreed to, and signed by men 
representing each nation engaged. Then 
the Peace terms had to be confirmed by 
the Parliaments of the different coun- 
tries, or ratified by the people’s will. 

Till all that has been done the war is 
not officially ended. It is conceivable, 
but, of course, not in the least likely, that 
it might break out again through sOme 


TANK INVENTORS CALL FOR THEIR REWARD 


of the terms being broken or neglected. 
We are, in fact, still waiting for the end. 
When, then, will history, in the far-off 
future, say that the greatest war of all 
time ended ? What will be thedate? Will 
it be 1918 or 1919 ? If the year be 1910, 
what will be the month and week and day? 
It is important to know, for legal regu- 
lations have been made to continue till 
the end of the war, and then will in- 
stantly cease. When will they cease ? 
We British people have had to pass a 
little Act through Parliament to fix the 
date for ending the war ; and the French 
have now passed a similar Act. The 
date is not named, however. The 
French Billsays the date shall be ‘‘ when- 
ever an Act is officially issued authorising 
the French President to sign the Peace 
Treaty.” He will then sign, and for France 
the war will be officially over. Since this 
law was passed the President has signed 
the Treaty, as have also the Kings of 
Italy and Great Britain, all on different 
dates, There may, therefore, be many 
official, dafes of the war’s ending. 


INVENTOR — 
CLAIMANTS - 
WILL PLEASE” - 
ASSEMRE AERC” 


THE (DEA CAME 
FRom ME! 
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The Commission sitting to decide on the awards for war inventions has been invaded by 
claimants who declare they developed or invented the Tank with its caterpillar wheels 


And a sufficiently courageous crew 

To subdue ‘ 

The Central Powers, and to reduce the 
Kaiser and his retinue 

To the state of an Irish stew. 


I made the tank!” 


wre made the Tank ? 
“1,” said the Yank; “1 have got 
enough swank 

To claim the invention of evervthing on 
earth, from the first pocket-hank 

Down to this tin-tortoise with caterpillar 
wheels that can climb a church steeple, 
a grandfather-clock, three telegraph poles, 
Nelson’s monument, and a vreasy plank. 


] invented the tank!” 


LL the inventors of the world fell a- 
fighting one another 
When they heard the poor Tank had 
never had a mother 
Nor a dadda nor a nunky, nor a siss-siss 
nor a brother, 


And they all died at once of heartburn, | 


wounded pride, swollen-head, house- 
maid’s knee, and dropsy 
(As the Coroner’s verdict conclusively 


showed) 
On hearing that the Tank had never been 


born but had growed 
Like Topsy. 

At the conclusion of this impressive 
recital, the Hatter resumed his seat, 
plunged his hands into his pocket, and, 
regarding a plate of bread-and-margarine 
with a most melancholy expression of 
countenance, concluded as follows : 

“It’s a topsy-turvy world! LEvery- 
thing has growed from nothing. What 
you've got to do, old scream, is not to 
worry your head as to how things came 
to be what they are, but rather what you 
are going to make them. That’s life— 
improving things. Who invented the 
Tank 2? Who invented bread? Good- 
afternoon. You are dismissed.” 


7 
THE BLACK MAN’S 
BETTER DAYS 


Future of South-West 
Africa 


HATING PAYS NO DIVIDEND 


Hate is barren. As an Australian 
poet says, it ‘‘ pays no dividend.’’ Lord 
Buxton, Governor of South Africa, has 
been reminding us that this is so. 

German South-West Africa has been 
absorbed into the Unionof South Africa, 
and so into the British Empire. There 
feeling may well be bitter for the 
moment, for the colony was the scene 
of some of Germany’s worst cruelties, 
and the white people are chiefly of 
German origin. British feeling revolts 
at German brutality, and German feeling 
resents British interference. 

The old German ways of controlling 
the natives have been changed. Natives 
now may not be condemned without 
trial. They may not be flogged except 
by order of a court, after trial. They 
may not be chained up or put in irons, 
which was the German way of beginning 
a punishment. Black men must have 
justice like white men. 


Conqueror of Hate 
These, and other similar change-, 


marking the difference between British 
and German methods in the far-off 


‘solitary parts of the world, are hard for 


the Germans to bear, and the fact that 
the German settlers feel it to be so 
makes the British regard them as 
scarcely human according to our ideas 
of humanity; but still they have to 
live together, and even there, where the 
difference in thought is constantly felt, 
there must be a coming together so that 
the better feeling may gradually over- 
come the worse. 

That is Lord Buxton’s message, and 
it contains a truth that will have to be 
quietly spread everywhere. No good 
arises from continued hate, even when 
those who are hated have been hateful. 
The true conqueror of hate is patient, 
wise, and firm goodwill. 


WORKSHOP CHIVALRY 


Foundryman Honoured in the 
Town Hall 


DENNY OF WEST BROMWICH 


Henry Denny, of West Bromwich. 
whose amazing heroism in trying to save 
the life of a comrade has been told in 
the Children’s Newspaper, has lately 
been the recipient of several awards. 

Denny, who worked in an iron foundry. 
tried to rescue a foreman who had 
fallen into a pit of molten metal, by 
lifting him out by his clothes. The 
unfortunate man’s garments broke aver 
however, and Denny unhesitatingly 

lunged his arms into the glowing mass, 
took hold of the man’s body, and lifted 
him out bodily. It is a great pity that 
such remarkable heroism was wasted, - 
for the agonised victim died soon after. 


Workman’s Heirloom 

Denny himself has spent many wecks 
in hospital, but is now back at work. 
Before he returned to work, however, 
he was called to Buckingham Palace, 
where he was given the Edward Medal. 

The inhabitants of West Bromwich, 
Denny’s native town, are justly proud 
of him, and they have now shown their 
appreciation in a practical way by 
raising a town’s subscription fund. 
which realised £290, and was presented 
to Denny at the Town Hall. Denny was 
also presented with a gold watch and 
chain from hisemployers, and the Bronze 
Medallion of the Carmegie Heroes ‘Trust 
Fund, together with a cheque for £25. 

The money, of course, will help to 
bring well-merited happiness to Denny's 
home, but the medallion is a lasting 
recognition which will become the 
cherished heirloom of the family. 


8 The Children’s Newspaper 
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IMMORTAL DUNCES 


Allenby’s Failure at 
School 


EXAMINATIONS ARE NOT 
EVERYTHING | 


Field-Marshal Allenby, whom “we 
have been honouring as he deserves to 
be honoured, tells us a strange thing, 
from which we gather that but for a 
failure in life he would never have 
entered the Army. 

He tried for the Indian Civil Service, 
but could not pass his examination ; he 
was “ plucked ”’ like a schoolboy. How 
often failure in one direction has been 
followed by success in another ! How 
often the dull dunce in boyhood proves 
a giant in manhood! : 

It was with the conqueror of Napoleon. 
as with the redeemer of Jerusalem. 
Wellington was deemed incurably dull 
asa youth. “ I vow I don’t know what 
to do with my awkward son Arthur,” 
his mother used to say; and one who 
knew him’ declared, ‘‘ Let who will get 
on in the world, you certainly will not.” 
Sterne, Scott, Sheridan, and Goldsmith 
ripened very slowly, and John Wesley 
was as difficult a case as Wellington. 

“Why trouble to tell him things 
twenty times ? ” his father angrily said. 

* Because the other nineteen would 
be wasted,” answered the mother. 


Dickens and Thackeray 


Dickens, rising triumphant from the 
blacking-pots, feared, even in his success, 
that he would not last, and begged in 
vain for the post of stipendiary magis- 
trate; and Thackeray, proud and 
imperious Thackeray, wished as a young 
man to earn a few pounds by doing the 
drawings for Dickens’s books. 

Failure is often fruitful. The brilliant 
Huxley failed to come out first in his 
final examination, being beaten by a 
provincial doctor, the late Dr. Ransom, 
of Nottingham. Said Huxley later, 
“If Ransom had worked less hard, I 
might have been first and he second. In 
that case I should have forsaken science 
for the life of a doctor.” 

The man to whom he said this was 
Herbert Spencer, and Herbert Spencer 
never passed an examination in his life ! 
But he is of the immortals. 


DID A COBWEB START A 
TRAM? 


Queer Theory of an Electric 
Tragedy 

Is it possible for a spider's web to set 
an electric conveyance moving ? 

An electric car crossing the Manchester 
Ship Canal at Runcorn moved back a 
yard unexpectedly as passengers were 
alighting, and in the fog and darkness 
a man was drowned. 

A witness at the inquest advanced an 
extraordinary reason for the accident. 
He found cobwebs on the electric 
apparatus of the car, and believes that 
they were saturated with damp or fog, 
and so became conductors of electricity, 
carrying a certain amount of leaking 
current to the controlling switch,and thus 
causing the car to move a little way. 

Experts who have been consulted 
cannot accept this theory. It is difficult 
to obtain continuous moisture on a web ; 
it tends to collect in globules on the 
strands; and without continuity there 
can be no passage of current. But if 
current did pass, they say, it would 
short-circuit and burn up the web. 

Electrical engineers are sceptical, and 
we must regard the startling suggestion 
as ‘ not proven.” 


THe morning sun shall dawn again, 
but never more with thee 

Shall [ gallop o’er the narrow ways, 
where we were wont to be; 

Evening shall darken on the earth, 
and through the country lane 

Some other steed, with slower step, 
shall bear me home again. 


D® Jouxson bade us keep our 
friendships in repair, SO that 
the loss of comrades might not leave 
us desolate. But who or what can 
replace Jack ? 

Jack, the famous Shetland pony, 
is dead. He was famous, not for his 
pedigree, nor for decorations won 1n 
the show-yard, though, as a matter of 
fact, he did take first prize at a local 
show the only time he was exhibited. 

But he was famous because a sort of 
serial story of his life and adventures 
ran from time to time through the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, My Maga- 
zine, the Little Paper, and_ the 
Children’s Newspaper. Through these 
publications Jack was known and 
loved throughout the English-speaking 
world; he was celebrated in royal 
courts, and laughed over in stately 
homes and primitive camps on the 
fringes of the Empire, and his end 
will be mourned by multitudes to 
whom his photographs and his story 
made him as one of their own friends. 


Lost in His Prime 


Jack lived but half his life. He 
was 15, and should have lasted twice 
that time, but a disease of the hoofs, 
to which many Shetlands and other 
breeds of small ponies are subject, 
developed with increasing violence 
and became chronic. He could not 
live in ease; each new attack was 
worse than its predecessor; and so a 
veterinary surgeon, who had been his 
friend and doctor for many years, 
mercifully released him from pain. 

Jack sleeps near the wood on the 
hill where the bluebells grow in 
spring, overlooking the stable and 
the paddock from which he used to 
dash out with his young mistress in 
the saddle, or nimbly draw the little 
trap in which he trotted so proudly. 

A Great Original 

Jack was a midget beauty, only 34 
inches high, but, like a true Sheltie, 
he had the neck, shoulders, and body 
of a tiny Clydesdale, with a head 
refined and intelligent, and great, 
soft, lustrous eyes which seemed to 
reflect his every mood. 

He was an original. No one ever 
taught him a trick; he invented 
tricks of his own. Before his paddock 
was formed he had the run of a large 
garden with terraced lawns and far- 
extending shrubberies, and he reigned 
as king of that garden. He would 
gallop and plunge round a stranger, 
rear and curvet, and, getting behind 
him, would determinedly nose him 
off the big main lawn. He would 
pursue the maids with the laundry, 
pull linen from the baskets, and gallop 
off with it in his mouth. 


Hide and Seek 
When Marjorie Mee was a tiny tot, 
toddling back from the orchard with 
an apple, he would calmly steal it 
from her, and though she took to 
hiding the fruit beneath her pinafore, 
he saw the trick, and would thrust his 
muzzle under the pinafore, and still 
have the apple. As one of the gar- 


A TREE’S WONDERFUL HARVEST 

A pear tree at Halstead, in Essex, 
has this year yiclded over 3000 pears. 
They averaged six ounces, so that the 
total harvest would weigh half a ton. 
The pear was the Pitmaston Duchess. 


JACK’S LAST Day’S WORK IS DONE | CASSIOPEIA’S 


BY THE NATURAL HISTORIAN OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 


CHAIR 
Six Bright Stars High 
in the East 


THOUSANDS OF MILES A 
MINUTE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Oy in sleep shall I behold that 
dark eye glancing bright ; 

Only in sleep shall hear again that 
step so firm and light ; 

And when I raise my dreaming arm 
to check or cheer thy speed, 

Then must I, starting, wake to feel 
thou’rt gone, my gallant steed. 


deners knelt at his task of hedding-out, 
Jack would stealthily creep up from 
behind, seize his cap, and run. 

And he would play hide and seek 
like a boy. Dashing at you, leaping 
and prancing, he would love you to 
chase him, would gallop up and down 
the banks like a deer, plunge into a 
shrubbery, wait until you neared his 
hiding-place, then race out and hide 
afresh. In a romp he would never 
allow himself to be caught by the one 
who began the chase, but, after a long 
pursuit, he would run and surrender 
to another, never to his challenger. 


His Games in the Garden 

He knew the voice and footsteps of 
unseen friends. In his stable he would 
neigh shrilly at the sound of one he 
loved, and, putting a forefoot into his 
low-placed iron manger, would 
urgently beatand rattle until his friend 
went to him. He was as full of im- 
pudent mischief as a boy. Left to 
himself in the garden he would behave, 
but as soon as a friend appeared he 
would dash up to the roses and begin 
to eat them. He knew it was wrong 
to do s9, yet, as a scolding censor 
hurried to drive him off, he would 
wait, stock-still, until the man was 
within a, yard of him, when he would 
audaciously seize another rose and 
bolt with it between his teeth, to drop 
it on the ground when he had out- 
distanced his pursuers. 


A Proud Little Horse 
Life was mainly a holiday to Jack, 
but he enjoyed work ; he was a proud 
and speedy little charger, a courageous 


There is a most interestin nu 
of six stars high up in the peed 
the five brightest having the figure 
of a distorted W that is very obvious, 
occupying an area of the sky smaller 
than the Northern Cross ; they will be 
found some distance to the left of it and 
almost overhead late in the evening. 
+ These five prominent stars form part 
of the constellation of Cassiopeia; the 
sixth star, fainter than the rest, unites 
with them in producing the outline 
of a chair, as can be seen in the accom- 
panying star map ; this group of stars 
is therefore popularly known as Cassio- 
peia’s Chair. It is always visible on a 
clear night, like the Plough of Ursa 
Major. The Pole star lies just midway 
between the centres of these two groups, 
the Plough and Cassiopeia’s Chair. 


“Fast and Slow ” Stars 


“Now, these bright stars are all great 
suns apparently unconnected with each 
other, for the light from Schedir, also 
known as Alpha Cassiopeia, takes forty- 
six years to reach us, while that from 
Beta Cassiopeia, apparently close by, 
takes but twenty years, so it is actually 
nearer tous than to Schedir, being about 
1,200,000 times as far off as our Sun, 
while Schedir is 2,700,000 times as far. 

Beta Cassiopeia recedes from us at 
600 miles a minute, while Schedir is 
speeding in our direction at about the 
same rate, so that it is obvious they are 
not united in any way. 

The star Gamma Cassiopeia is com- 

ed of two suns,which are approaching 
us at the comparatively slow rate of 
150’ miles a minute; they are very 
much farther off than either of the others. 

For an example of great speed we 
must find the small star marked Mu 
Cassiopeia on the map. This great 
sun is coming towards us at the tremend- 
ous rate of 3600 miles a minute, so 
were it possible for us to travel as 
quickly as this we could be in Australia 
in less than four minutes, and on the 
Moon in a little over an hour. 


| Millions of Times Farther Than 
Where theNEW fl the Sun 


OX STAR of 1972 
Uc oaiiae This star only appears small because 
| it is so very far off; its light has been 
estimated to take fifty-four years to 
reach us; it is therefore three and a 
half million times as far off as our Sun. 
An interesting feature of Schedir is 
that it is not always the brightest star 
in Cassiopeia, for its light varies, and 
at times it drops slightly in brilliance. 
Many astronomers believe it to be sub- 
ject to great cyclonic upheavals, similar 
in character to the spots on our Sun. 
On a dark night the wonderful 
Milky Way can be seen stretching like 
a stream of dim light each side of 
Cassiopeia, towards the right to the 
Cross of Cygnus, both constellations 
appearing immersed in this cloud of 
starlight that extends on either hand— 
to the right down to the western horizon, 
and on the left to the north-eastern. 


A Noonday Star 


Cassiopeia is historically famous for 
the great outburst that occurred in the 
heavens in November of 1572, when a 
new star of unexampled brilliance 
appeared at the place shown on the 
map. It was so bright that it could be 
seen even in daylight. 

It declined gradually, and after 
seventeen months disappeared, and has 
never been seen since ; nor has any new 
star ever equalied it in brilliance. 
Nova Aquilae, which appeared last year 
and is still visible, was a similar cata- 
clysm that. occurred in the remote 
depths of the Milky Way. G. F. M. 
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Cassiopeia’s Chair, See Next Colum 
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worker with a fine hackney action in 
his trap, and he was demure and 
steady as a donkey when he mowed 
the lawns. He was a friend of the 
family rather than a servant, every- 
body’s little comrade, with a coat 
like satin in summer and like a brown 
bear’s in winter. 

Men, women, and children admired 
and loved him, and he deserved all 
their tributes. Nightingales chant in 
summer in the wood’ where Jack lies, 
but in the meantime the jays and 
ringdoves that shared his paddock will 
watch over his grave. rE. A. B. 

a 
A LIFE FOR A COIN 

A little boy has lost his life in trying 
to save a coin. 

The coin rolled into the well of a lift 
at London Bridge Station, and, going 
down after it, the boy was struck by 
the weight of the lift as it descended. 


. fe 
The Children’s Newspaper 
Action Song—Who'll Buy My Lavender ? 


This can be sung by boys who take Verse 4 is i itting | 
: ‘rsé 415 sung by the maidens, s 
the parts of Woodmen and Pedlar, and | Tound in a circle” The Pe ene 
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|FISH TELLS ITS AGE 


Carrying Its Years for 


The 


The Golden-Crested Wren 
LAST MOTHS OF THE SEASON 


By Our Country Correspondent 


If you are very quict in your 
approach you may see, on any sunny 
morning at this me of year, a water 
vole at. breakfast by the side of a 
streanl. 


Though it is often called a water rat, 


it ig not a rat, as indicated by its blunt 
nose, thick fur, small ears, and short, 
hairy tail; but it is oiten accused of 
crimes committed by the common 
brown rat. Ihe water vole 15 invariably 
a vegetable feeder, save when it Is 
forced by sheer starvation to look for 
other food, 
Foes of the Wild Duck 

The wild geese and mallards, or wild 
ducks, are now arriving in large numbers 
trom the north, and the woodcocks 
are flying south. 

The wild fowlare often accompanied by 
peregrine falcons, which harry and 
prey upon them ; and it seems sad to 
think that many oi the teal and ducks, 
after crossing the seas, will arrive in our 
hospitable land only to fall victims 
to some strong-winged, huge-taloned 
travelling companion that has been 
tollowing in its train, The falcon nests 
in the United Kingdom, but fresh birds 
come with the wild few! each autumn. 

We shall be lucky if we hear an 
occasional skylark, for its song has now 
practically ceased. The litde golderest, 
or golden-erested wren, Our smallest 
British bird, is a resident all the year 
round, but at this season there are 
invariably many fre- arrivals from 
across the North Sca, which stay with 
us ull spring, azd then fly away again. 


Do the Wrens Ride to England? 


Yhe males are conspicuous by their 


maidens who come to buy lavender. 


Pedlar sings verses 1, 2, and 3, holding out 
The chorus 1s sung by all. | Woodmen come up and join in the chase. 


his tray. 


away, and the girls run after him. * 


While they are singing the last verse the 


Whol) Buy my lav-en-der, 


Sweet scented 


lav-en-der, © Daint-1-est af bunches, Bes 


Fashioned SO daini-1-: 


lav-en-der 


Tome; buy my 


Blos=som must 


fair. 


2 
Who'll buy my lavender, 
Sweet scented lavender; 
Fresh from foir gardens 
Where sweet breezes 
blow. 


‘Tho spring-timne re. 
turns, 


Come, pretty maideng, 
Buy now your lavender ; 
Store it with care, till 


Here are the woodmen! 
Come, catch the Pedlar. 
He must tell a story 
Before he departs. 


Tell ug your story, 
Please, Mister Pedlar, 
Eagerly well listen 
Until it is told. 


Words and music of this song by Amy FEN are scold by Messrs. J. Saville & Co., 64, Haymarket, London, 


A PLAGUE MAN CAN STOP WHEN HE 


LIKES 


The Rockefeller Institution in New| For malaria is due to a microscopic 


York. undertakes health campaigns in 
many parts of the world, bringing 
science and sympathy, backed by 
wealth, to bear on disease. The report 
for last year has come in, and it is 
inspiriting reading, for it shows what 
can be done in sweeping away disease 


animalenule which is carried hy the 
mosquito from a bitten patient to a 
healthy person. : ; 
Now, the result of these simple 
measures was very striking. In Ham- 
burg, Arkansas, the number of calls 
made by physicians on malaria patients 


All to See . 
LANGUAGE OF ITS RINGS 


By a Laboratory Correspondent 


One of the most useful scientific laboratories 
in the United Kingdom is the Marine Hata 
tory at Plymouth, and the Children’s News- 
paper has appointed a correspondent who will 
tell us what they are doing there. 


Did you know that a fish carries the 
mark of its age so that we can always 
tell in what year it was born ? : 

Size is no evidence of this, becanse if 
fishes have plenty to eat, and good 
conditions to live in, they grow much 
bigger than if left in an overcrowded 
place without food to go round. 

This has been proved by marking and 
transplanting experiments. A number 
of young fish were caught on the Hern 
Reet, and each one measured and marked 
with a number on a metal disc fixed toa 
fin. Some were sect free again on the 
Reef, which is very crowded ‘with youn 
fish ; the others were taken in tanks full 
of sea-water out to the Dogger Bank, a 
rich feeding-ground, and there sct free. 

After about cight months a great 
number were caught by the fishermen, 
and sent to the laboratory. They were 
again measured and weighed, and it 
was found that the fishes left on the 


The Scaie of a Fish, 
magn.fied 

crowded Reef were only half as long as 

those removed to Dogger Bank, and 

while they had doubled their weight, 

the dogger Bank fishes had increased 


Fish's Earstone, 
magnified 


theirs five tunes. 
So that it would clearly not be much 
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having a crest of lemon-yellow. Many 
of them die in winter, and 1f would not 
be at all a bad idea, if we hwe in a 
district. which is frequented by gold- 
crests, to fix nesting boxes high up 
where they could sleep under shelter. 

It seems wonderful that such tiny 
birds can dy across the North Sea in 
autumn, in the face ot high winds; and 
stories have been told of their mding 
over on the backs of larger birds. 


Four towns in Arkansas were selected 
for an attack on malaria. They drained 
or filled up pools, ditched sluggish 
streams, poured oil on the surface of 
stagnant water which could not be 
otherwise dealt with, and thus smothered 
the young mosquitocs—we might as well 
say gnats—which otherwise would be- 
come carriers of the malaria microbe, 


This is very extraordinary, and it must 
be remembered that the doctor's bill is 
the least item in the total cost of malaria 
to a community. The success of the 
attack on malaria means a great increase 
m the vigour, well-being, and happiness 
of the people, and experiment has 
shown that in most cases a community 
can rid itself of malaria when if chooses. 


But there are two other ways of find- 
ing out. One is by counting the rmes 
on the scales; the other by counting the 
markings on the ‘carstones. 


Rings and Stones 
Take the scales. Hf you examine the 
scale of a fish with a lens, you will sce 
{hat it is covered with a series of rings, 
some quite close together and others 
farther apart. In summer, when food 
is plentiful and the water warn, the 
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pale grey in colour, which is about to 
hibernate among stoncs of the same 
colour as itself, where it will) remain 
till the sunshine in April wakes it up. 
Whitethorn and elm leaves are falling, 


Here is next week's time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for London, 
from Sunday, October 26. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Le fouct Le négre 


On fait la soupe avec les ’oignons 


Now the earstones. These are tiny 
hard things found in the inner ear of 
the fish. When they are magnified light 
and dark rings are seen. ‘The first white 
ring is formed in the spring and summer, 
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are about four to six years old when 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 


The Children’s Newspaper 


RIDER 


Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 


Cyril Hamer’s father, Mr. Martin 
Hamer, has built a model of an in- 
genious new type of airship which he 
offers to his employer, Mortimer Came. 
the millionaire owner of the great 
Ajax Steel Works. Carne does not 
accept. 

Meanwhile, Bertram Kent, who had 
been a partner of Came, steals the 
plans, and three months later kidnaps 
Stella Earle, who is Carne’s niece and 
Cyril's great chum. Stella is taken 
away in an airship built from the 
stolen plans. ; 

A letter is received from Kent in 
which he offers to restore Stella for 
£50,000 and all rights in the airship, 
failing which she is to be left with a 
cannibal tribe. Cyril, having ob- 
tained the envelope of the letter, 
asks his father for $5, and is not seen 
for the rest of that day. ; 

A new ship called the Avenger Is 
huilt, in which search is to be made 
for Kent. Meanwhile, Cyril and 
Tim M'Keown learn to fly dirigibles 
and aeroplanes. 

Mr. Hamer invents a marvel- 
Isus new explosive which he calls 
StelloL Excellent results are ob- 
tained on the first trial trip of the 
Avenger, which is filled with helium, 
a non-inflammable gas. 

“She's great, Hamer, but my 
heart fails me when I think of the 
enormous spaces we have to ex- 
plore,” says Carne, during the trip. 

“Not so large, sir,” answers Cyril. 
“ You see, | know within a hundred 
miles or so just where Kent has 
taken her.” 

“What do you mean?” demands 
Carne. 

CHAPTER 10 
The Clue 


It was quite clear that Cyril en- 
joyced the sensation he had created. 
He did not answer for a moment, 
but stood looking at the two older 
men with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“What do you mean?” re- 
peated Carne explosively. “ How is 
it possible to say you know where 
Kent is?” 

““T don’t quite say that, sir,” 
replied Cyril. ‘‘ What I did say 
was that I know within a few 
hundred miles where he is, or at 


_any rate was.” 


Carne’s temper was always short. 
He grew angry. 

“ Out with it, boy! Sharp now, 
or I shall think you are playing the 
fool, and inventing a silly story.” 

Cyril’s eyes flashed, and for a 
moment he was inclined to resent 
the rough words. But he remem- 
bered what Carne had suffered, and 
felt that he was to be excused. 

“There is nothing wonderful 
about it,” he answered. “ You 
remember that envelope you gave 
me, Mr. Carne ?”’ 

“The one from Kent. Yes, of 
course. But you are not going to 
tell me the paper was madc in the 
Sahara ?”’ 

“No, sir. As a matter of fact, 
ft was made in London. It was 
not the paper that put me on the 
track; it was something inside the 
envelope. There were two or three 
grains of sand.” 

“Sand! repeated Mr. Carne 
angrily. ‘‘ You will find sand on 
any English beach, or, for that 
matter, in any roadside ditch.’”’ 

“1 know that, but it would be 
flint sand in one place, granite 
sand in another, and so on. I re- 
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membered a case where a criminal 
had been caught in Austria because 
there was sand in his boots, which 
was found in one particular place.” 

He turned to his father. 

“You remember the day I went 
to town, Dad?” 

“The day you got five pounds 
from me? Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, I used the money to go 
up to London, and there I called 
upon Sir Hereward Clyne, the great 
geologist.” z 

A grim smile curled the corners 
of Carne’s mouth. 

“Of all the check! ’’ he mut- 
tered: but Cyril went on as if he 
had not heard. ; 

“ He was very civil, especially 
when I told him about Stella. — Of 
course, he’d read about Stella’s kid- 
napping in the papers. Then 1 
showed him the sand, and he sct to 
work at once, and put it under 
a microscope. He went on ex- 
amining it for ever so long, and 1 
got nearly frantic with impatience. 
At last he turned to me, and said : 
‘This is very curious, and if you 
had not told me that it probably 
came from Africa, I should have 
said it was from Brazil. It is what 
is called monazite.’ ”” 

Mr. Hamer nodded. 

“Yes, I know. It is a rare sub- 
stance, but is found in one or two 
other places besides Brazil.” 

“ So Sir Hereward said, Dad. He 
looked it up, and found that there 
are small deposits in Russia, and 


that one is mentioned as occurring 


in the oasis of El Azek in the 
central Southern Sahara. So,” he 
added, ‘‘I think it’s likely that 
that is where Kent wrote his letter.” 

Carne drew his breath with a low, 
whistling sound. : 

“ The boy has more sense than I, 
Hamer. It is not certain, but the 
clue is a good one—quite good 
enough, at any rate, to follow up.” 

“T think so, too,’ reptied Mr. 
Hamer gravely. ‘‘ When do we 
start, Carne? ”’ 

“ Tomorrow night, if we can get 
our stores aboard by then, and if 
you are satisfied with the engines.” 

“ They are as near perfect as they 
can be,” answered the inventor 
quietly. ‘Then this matter is 
settled, and for the present we had 
better return to the shed.” 


CHAPTER 11 
Kent’s First Blow 


‘All was ready, and under the 
white glare of the electrics the 
Avenger hung poised, still held 
down by a small army of men who 
only awaited the word to let go. 

Up in the central gondola stood 
Cyril and Tim looking down. 

“It’s a pity we're leaving by 
night, Misther Cyril,’ said Tim, 
regretfully. ‘“Sure, all the town 
would have been out to give us a 
send-off if it had been daytime.” 

“And the papers would have 
been full of ‘it, and Kent would 
probably have got to know we were 
on his track,’’ replied Cyril. * You 
may be quite sure he has his spies 
in England.” 


« Faith, I niver thought of that. 
Won't he be hearing, anyways?” 

“He may. Still the building of 
the Avenger has been kept as dark 
as possible, and I’m jolly sure not 
one of the workmen would have 
talked—they were all too fond of 
Stella. The story given out is that 


the able was being built for a 
foreign Po 


some moments. Then he turned to 
Cyril again. 


spalpeen 


Cyril answered. 


wer,” 
Tim nodded, and was silent for 


wondering where _ this 
Kent got his money 
from. He'd have naded a lot to 
build a craft like this, now.” 

“T've thought of that, Tim,” 
‘He must have 
made it in Africa. There are 
treasures of all sorts in the heart of 
the Dark Continent—gold, for 
instance, and ivory.” 

“Tl bet he stole it,” said Tim, 
with decision. ‘ But if he’s got 
it, so much the better for us. 
We'll be helping ourselves afther 
we've finished wid him.” 

He licked his lips, and his small 
face was screwed up so comically 
that Cyril could not help laughing, 

At that moment Mr. Hamer 
shouted a sharp order. The moor- 
ings were cast off, and the big diri- 
gible rose as steadily as a lift into 
the darkness of the. night sky. A 
moment later and the deep roar of 
her four huge engines burst out. 
The immense two-bladed screws 
spun dizzily, and she began to 
drive forward. : : 

“« We're off!” cried Cyril cagerly. 
** We're off at last.” 

Tt was between twelve and one 
on a quiet, dull autumn night that 
the ‘start was made. There is 
usually less wind by night than by 
day, which is one reason why diri- 
gibles make a practice of leaving 


“Pm 


‘during the hours of darkness. 


Cyril and Tim were far too excited 
to feel sleepy. ‘hey stood where 
they were, looking down at the 
lights of the big town across which 
they were moving at a steadily- 
increasing specd. 

A plane leaps instantly into its 
stride, but a dirigible, with her 
great bulk, is like a liner. It takes 
some minutes before she attains 
her full speed; and for the moment 
the Avenger was not travelling at 
more than twenty-five or thirty 
miles an hour. 

They were still over the town 
when the gloom below was lighted 
by a brilliant flash, and up from the 
ground rushed a great hissing 
stream of fire, Which darted straight 
towards the airship. 

“What is it?’’ gasped Cyril; 
but the words were hardly out of 
his mouth before the blazing comet 
rushed past, so close that he felt 
the heat of it upon his face, and 
struck the vast body overhead. 

- A shower of sparks broke out 
and dropped downwards, but up 
at the spot where it had struck a 
smouldering glow appeared upon 
the outer skin of the airship. 


CHAPTER 12 
In Sight of Spain 


Like a flash Tim was off. Cyril 
followed, ut Tim was even quicker 
than he. Like a cat he went 
skinning up the wire ladder leading 
from the gondola into the body, 
and vanished into the gloom. 

The gas which raises a dirigible 
is contained in a large number of 
separate balloons, with air spaces 
between. It was into one of these 
spaces that Tim swiftly clambered. 

As Cyril scrambled after, Saun- 
derson, a lean, sinewy Scot, came 
rattling after. 

“Let me by,” he snapped. 

“ Don’t worry,” Cyril answered 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Tim M’Keown is 
nearly there.” : 

“ A lad like that! 
he? Give me room. 
next thing” 

“It’s all right,” came a shrill 
shout from the darkness overhead. 
“I've beat it out.” 

Down came Tim again almost as 
quickly as he had gone up, and with 
some difficulty managed to assure 
Saunderson that all wasright. The 
three returned to the gondola, to 
find the Avenger’s course had been 
changed, and that she was flying 
due east at great speed. 

“* What is it ? ’ demarided Carne, 
who was very angry and upsct. 
‘“What do these fools mean by 
firing rockets ?” 


What good is 
We'll be afire 


replied Mr. 
left his engines to Saunderson. 
“ Knaves!”’ 


Carne. 


it was a Congreve, one of those old- 
fashioned war rockets. 
meant to sct fire to us.” 


that fellow Kent?” 


responded the other calmly. ‘‘ In- 
deed, I have no doubt whatever 
that this was a deliberate attempt 
to destroy the Avenger before she 
could start on her mission.”’ 


‘There is no need to get excited. 
The danger is past. 
going much too fast, and we are 
also much too high, for any second 
attempt to be made. And, after all, 
what else did you expect ?”’ 


‘Not fools, I think, Carne,’ 
Hamer, who had 
‘“‘ What d’ye mean ? ”’ demanded 
“That was no ordinary rocket ; 


It was 


Carne gasped. 
‘‘D’'ye mean it’s some trick of 


“ That is just what I do mean,” 


Carne’s face was purple. 
‘The brute !'’ he said hoarsely. 
‘“ Come, now!’’ said. Mr. Hamer. 


We are now 


‘““Y-yes. I suppose you are 


right,” answered Carne, who was 
still very much upset. 
troubles me is the fact that the 
scoundrel clearly knows all about 
our plans. 
a great deal of money and friends 
here in England to have been able 
to make such an attempt.” 


“But what 


Besides, he must have 


““He must have had plenty of 
money to build the first dirigible,”’ 
replied the inventor, as calmly as 
ever. ‘It is just as well to realise 


what we are really up against, 


Carne. Don’t you think so?” 
Carne nodded. 
“IT suppose it is.’ Then his 

heavy jaw set. ‘‘ We'll make him 

sorry before we have done with 
him,’ he added. 

Mr. Hamer turned to Cyril. 

“ You and Tim turn in,”’ he said. 
“Yes; Linsist upon it. Remember 
that we must all keep ourselves fit 
for what is before us.” 

Cyril never dreamed of arguing 
when his father put his foot down, 
and he and Tim went off to their 
hammocks. By this time the 
Avenger had risen to the three- 
thousand-foot level, and it was 
bitterly cold. They rolled themselves 
in their blankets, and, in spite “of 
their surroundings, were soon asleep. 

It was a ray of blinding sunshine 
striking his eyes which roused Cyril, 
and he sat up so sharply that he 
nearly fell out of his hammock. 
Then he swung out and sprang 
across to the window. Above was 
blue sky, below blue sea. During 
the night they had run out of the 
fog and mist into fine warm weather. 
Ships, looking like toys, crawled far 
beneath, and many miles to east- 
ward a faint range of blue heights 
rose above the line of the horizon. 
Cyril was staring at these when 
there was a step behind him, and, 
looking round, he saw his father. 

“ Where are we, Dad?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘‘ What coast is that?” 

“Spain,” answered his father; 
“the engines are working even 
better than I had hoped. We have 
been doing at least one hundred and 
twenty miles an hour. At this rate, 
we shall sight Africa before night.” 

Cyril’s eyes shone. 

‘Then the real hunt begins,’’ he 
said eagerly. : 

TO BE CONTINUED 
NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is Taking Silk? The 
name given to a junior barris- 
ter’s promotion to be a King’s 
Counsel, when he changes his 
stuff gown for one made of silk. 


What is Imprisonment in the 
Second Division? A form of 
confinement that insures an 
easier discipline for the prisoner, 
especially in such matters as the 
receiving of letters and visitors. 


What is a Hinterland ? Hinter- 
land means back country, and is 
the term used for the more-or- 
less undefined territory lying at 
the back of a colonial port or 
coast settlement. 


and she lived long, 
under the shadow of Ben More 
the great mountain that wears 


so proudly the purple mantle 
of a king. 


October 26, 1919 
Five-Minute Story 


THE ENCHANTED WELL 


Beira was a Highland maiden, 
long ago 


Beira was born in the valley 


below Ben More. and her laugh- 
ter was as silver, sweet as the 
sound of lovely Echaig winding 
like a silver ribbon through the 
green meadowlands round her 
home, and her heart was as light 
as the cotton seed floating on the 
mountain sides. 


“ Aweel! Aweel!” cried the 


old folk in the valley, whenever 
Beira skipped past carrying her 
pitcher to the well. “It is better 
to have a wise head than a heart 
that sings all the day. There will 
come a day when Beira will skip 
away from the well and forget to 
put the lid on the mouth, and 
then woe will flow upon us darker 


than the shadows from the hills.” 

In the midst of the valley there 
was a great well, which was said 
to be enchanted. It gave the 
valley folk water as crystal- 
clear as mountain dew; but 
every child in the hill country 
round knew that unless the lid 
were replaced on its bubbling 
mouth, trouble would come 
upon them all. 

But still Beira, the light- 
hearted, danced to the well, and 
tried to see her pretty face in 
its enchanted depths. 

Then there came a day-when 
purple -crowned Ben More 
frowned down into a valley of 
gold, for it was harvest-time and 
the corn was ripe. 

In the fierce heat the valley 
folk carried home their sheaves, 
and thunder rolled among the 
great peaks above them. 

Beira worked in the harvest- 
field, and when others drooped in 
the heat, she, scarlet-cheeked as 
a poppy, sang and worked with- 


out fatigue all day. 


“ Ah!” she cried, “ you want 
water from the enchanted well. 
Give me your pitchers and I will 
fill them all.” 

So Beira danced away to the 
place where the great stone lid 
covered the well beneath, and 
there she filled her big pitchers 
and danced away again, her head 
so full of dreams that she forgot 
to put the lid over the bubbling 
crystal water of the well. 

Over the water flowed, away, 
away across the valley, covering 
the golden harvest fields, and 
the cattle deeply browsing in the 
meadow grass, and sweeping 
away the homes of Beira and her 
kinsfolk, and even the good 
people themselves. 

And so was Loch Etk made—~ 
the big blue sheet of water 
shadowed by purple - crowned 
Ben More. And sometimes at 
night-time the boatmen on the 
lake say they hear a sad little 
voice, as silver-sweet as the 
sound of lovely Echaig winding 
like a silver ribbon through the 
green meadow land—Beira crys 
ing for her lost home. 
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Eat, * @ Merryman Lives Longer than Sorryman 
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«) silica : Hoity Toity and my 
olly Coddle z 
A 


Se CHAPTER 8 
d Wass night, as soon as Aunt Humpty was asleep, Hoity 
crept along the passage and rapped gently on Molly’s door, 

He found her dressed and waiting for him. 

“ You know what to do,” he said. “ By the time you are 
back here with the food, I will get the money-boxes.” - 

‘Do be careful, Hoity. If you wake her—-—” 

“I shan’t wake her. I shall go as softly as White Eagle 
went into the tent of the white men. Take the matches, 
but don’t light up till-you are in the kitchen.”’ 

_ Molly tiptoed down in safety, feeling her way till she was 
inside the kitchen, then she struck a match. 

It was rather frightening work groping about in the larder 


Is Your Name Inglis? 
Tuisis another form of the word 
English, and is found in 
ancient ballads. It is a Scottish 
spelling, and the name was probably 
given to an ancestor of yours who 
lived on the Scottish Border, or 
was engaged in the wars between 
England and Scotland. It became 
a surname, and descended to you. 
Ey 5 ic) 
Poser 
1D you notice the primrose when 
it saw the gad-fly ? 
a oO oO 
Riddle in Rhyme 
TRAVEL often over land and sea; 
Soldier and sailor both think 
much of me. 
When the bells ring I often make 


Dr MERRYMAN 
e 
HE: ““Why is Adeline so angry 
with the photographer ? 

She: ‘‘ She found a label on the 
back of her picture saying, ‘ The 


original of this picture is careiully 
preserved ’!” 
G a A 
The Zoo That Never Was 


The Blackalack display with indle; there w lark that looked if 
F splay, ; F pee: a candle ; lere were dark corners thd ooKked as 
Niscers, boots, and ink and stuff | And in processions I'm both bright : wil 
*" Are, goodness, surely black and pay. 
enough ! A little boy can carry me along, 


But they are nothing like so biack 
As this old ugly Blackalack ! 
a) 3) i) 
Do You Live at Ipswich ? 
jPswicn was Gippes-wic, the wi 
or village, on the river Gipping, 
as the upper portion of the Orwell is 
called. Ipswich is at the junction 
of the Gipping and the Orwell. 
3) 1D} ic) 
RowN: ‘You can't 
man from thinking!” 


Although sometimes my 
bearer must be strong. 

l'm seen on water, also 
on the land, 

And though 
I’m small, 
grand. 


sometimes f 
I'm often 


Oo 12] O 
Boys and Girls 
Some girls can look upon a mouse 
= ut 1 
And neither scream nor faint, 


stop a 
They can, there’s no denying ; 


Jones: “ No, but the ditficulty | But where’s the boy can pass a : 
- ae i} on ° a 
fs to start him ! house Hoity found Wolly dressed and Molly struck a match when she 
Which bears the warning words waiting for him was safely inside the kitchen 


a ‘] 1) 
Making the Square 
Me puzzle is to cut this igure, o 
one like it that you can rule 


“Wet paint,” : 
Without a test applying ? 

E ea) oO 

A VENERABLE justice sat in the 
. place of honour at a recep- 


} tion. Asa young lady of dazzling 
Se |} charms walked past he exclaimed, 
| almost involuntarily 
| ‘What a beautiful girl!” 
| Phe young woman overheard the 
} | justice’s compliment, turned, an 
a——} | gave him a radiant smile. 
"What an excellent judge! 
he said. 
out, into four parts which when put se = Be 


‘here was Hoity with the boxes already broken open and two big heaps of 
coppers on the bed 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
The names tepresented by the 
pictures were Frank and Lydia. 


| 


Jacke at the Barber’s 
ae lath r Jacko Father 
$ “You're right, ny dear 


thes 1} take me 101 


together will form a perfect square. 
ft can be done with two direct 


scissors. fewer Neat 


r your hair wants cutting.” 

rey lied) Mr Jac ko: “it does indeed, 
poet! When you 
the bath-chai 


If it gets much lone 
have finished choking, Jucke, you may get 
and take me to the barticr - 

Jacko ran off, and betore long lie was wheeling Tus father 
along the High Street toeding .s angelic as a cherub. 

When they 
the bath-chair, ame? wer to find some:rhing 
by he went back to the shop. again. 
but the 
a great towel round hi kaiting to be shaved, His head wa- 
thrown back, and his mouth 

Jacko looked at thi 
at the big, 
his eyes began to twinkle, J 
picked up the brush, and dabbed i 


out 


eot ts he <low te helne 


tas 


Once they were in the road, they 
began to run 


father, re Was a StYanver sitting he barber's chair with 


Tread as tightly as they might, 
the stairs would creak 


somebody might be crouching in them, but she would not let 
herself be scared,and quickly got together what she had come for. 

In a very few minutes she shipped silently back into her 
room upstairs, carrying two neat parcels; and there was 
Hoity with the boxes already broken open and two big 
heaps of coppers on the bed. 

“You didn’t wake her?” panted Molly. 

“She was snoring,” said Hoity. “ There’s nine and four- 
pence of mine, and twelve and twopence of yours. I'Il carry 
all the money; it’s heaviest. You carry the food.” i 

He crammed as much as he could into his pockets and 
knotted the rest in a bundle in his handkerchiet. 

Then he lifted a warning finger. 

‘Not asound, mind,” he said; and they started downstairs. 

Tread as lightly as they might, the stairs would creak. 
But nobody was disturbed. They reached the hall, undid 
the door, and, in a twinkling, were out in the garden, 

There was moon enough to show them the way, and once 
they had closed the garden gate behind them, and were in the 
road, they began to run. 

“We shall have to go a long way before morning,” said 
Hoity. She may try to catch us. So step out.” 

More Next Weck 


s wide open 
» ereat, gaping mouth, and then he looked 
the 


glanced round quickly, 


soapy brush stuking out of barber's pot, and 


ran in, 
trightinto the poor man’s face! 


The Bandmaster’s 
Daughter 
A BANDMASTER at Hanoverhad 
a little daughter who showed 


signs of unusual: intelligence, 
and he wanted to give her a good 


education. But her mother 
thought that girls should be 
brought up to household duties, 
which in her case amounted to 
drudgery. The girl’s only re- 
creation was knitting, save for a 
few violin lessons from her father. 

When she was seventeen, her 
father died, and it became neces- 
sary for her to earn her living; 
so she took up dressmaking 

But several of her brothers 
were skilful musicians, and one of 
them had gone to England where 
as organist and teacher of music 
he made some reputation. His 
sister joined him when she was 
22, and she came to this country, 
taking musical lessons from him 
and singing with great promise. 

Later the brother abandoned 
music for astronomy, and _ his 
sister became his constant com- 
panion and = assistant. She 
showed an amazing aptitude for 
the subject, and, indeed, much o£ 
the brother’s success and world. 
wide reputation were due to the 
skilful help of his sister. 

She was a keen original ob- 
server, and with a telescope of her 
own, which her brother made her, 
she discovered no fewer than 
eight comets, in five cases being 
absolutely their first observer, 
She also discovered several nebu- 
lae and clusters of stars previously 
unobserved. So valuable, in- 
deed, was her work that George 
III. awarded hera salary of {50a 
year, as assistant to her brother. 

Her industry’ and endurance 
were incredible. Her brother 
used to sit at the telescope 
from nightfall to daybreak, aud 
through it all his sister was at his 
side recording his work. 

When her brother died 
returned to Hanover, and lived 
with her musical relations. Her 
fame had spread throughout 
Europe, and she was often visited 
by distinguished people. She 
lived to a great age and on her — 
96th birthday Humboldt, the 
famous traveller, carried to her 
in the name of the Ising ot 
Prussia, a gold medal for original 
work in science, 

On January 9, 1848, she passed 
away quietly in her 98th year, 
at Hanover, a lock of her 
brother’s hair being placed in 
her coffin by her request. Shg¢ 
was wonderful in more 
than one, for 
she was abso- 
lutely without 
personal ambi- 
tion, her only 
concern being 
for her great 
brother’s repu- 
tation ; she al- 
ways belittled 


she 


ways 


her own work to magnify his. 


Here is her portrait. Who was she? 
ike Boy Magician was Frederick Chopin 
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PIGEONS DEMOBILISED. DOG ON ITS TRIAL. SPANISH ARMADA TREASURE HUNT 


The motor speeds up agricu/ture —the horse team beaten by 


The treasure hunt in a Spanish Armada galleon sunk in Tobermory Bay. The 
the motor tractor in a ploughing competition at Harlington Salvage steamer and the water telescope locating the galleon. 


See page three 


io PSS 2 aise ee 
Lord Grey, the new British Jack's last day's work is done. 


Marjorie Mee on her pony. 
Ambassador, arrives in America 


See story on page elght Admiral Jellicoe, touring .in 


Australia, throws a boomerang 


i hich begs food from ‘ Bobs," the dog with 20,000 friends, who Frederick Davies, a boy of eleven, receiving his award 
Ciiencers on “ne Uganda Railway was tried for his life. fee page’ four for saving a drowning man. , 


ns. 1. Air pilot fixing a message to 


. Motor-bus as pigeon-house, 3. The wounded pigeon that saved a ship’s crew, as told ‘on 
<3 - - by A * . 
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THE MAN WHO. WAS NEVER SEEN AGAIN 


LEAP FROM SHIP King’ Ss Sons On Their Way to School 


TO SHIP 


Thrilling Scene in‘ Mid- 
Ocean 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


Our brave little ships did not dis- 
appear from the sea with the passing of 
the Llizabethans. ‘The timber-laden 
schooncr, B. B. Hardwick, bound from 
Nova Scotia to Madeira, was but 149 
tons, and her total crew only five, but 
she has had great adventures. 

‘The little ship had been cight days on 


her voy age when a great gale broke upon. 


her, sweeping ~ the -deck- load ° to port. 
Captain H. H. King, a brave and 
resourceful skipper, put his helm about 
to run before the storm, but the seas 
were lashed to incredible turbulence, 
and the schooner scemed as a plaything 
of giants, tossed to and fro among waters 
rising like mountains all around her. 


Battle With Wind and Wave 

The ship appears to have lain at the 
very heart ofthe storm, for frightful 
waves dashed from all quarters upon her, 
sweeping away everything on deck, 
snapping the masts, and causing the 
ship to leak badly. — ; 

Yor a night and a day the five men 
foucht the “winds and seas. Wreckage 
overhanging the sides battered fur iously, 
threatening .to sink the ship. Recling 
and staggering at their work, the men 
hacked the wreckage away and let it 
fall into the sea. - Water ‘was still. rising 
in the ship, so they lashed themselves to 
the pumps, and pumped all night. 

Then they found that the water had 
gaincd on them, and was deeper than 
when ‘they beg. yan ‘pumping. 

At last a steamer sighted and bore 
down upon them, and Captain king and 
one of his men jumped overboard to 
secure a lifebelt and line which she 
threw out to them. But they could-not 
reach this means of rescue in so terrible 
asea, and so swam back, breathless. 


Prince Albert and Prince Henry cycling to college in Cambridge 


LATENESS COSTS A GOOD | NOT FRIGHTENED BY THE 
MAN’S LIFE KAISER 


Engine-Driver’s Last Sacrifice A Story of Mr. Stead 


VANISHED MAN 
MYSTERY OFA COAL-MINE 
Manager Who Went Down 
Never to be Seen Again 


DISAPPEARANCES IN SKY 
‘AND EARTH AND SEA 


A remarkable story is told in the 


| official report of the Chief ila of 


Mines. 

On June 5, 1918, the under- manager 
of certain seams in the Mapperley 
colliery, near Jlkeston, Derbyshire, 
entered the ‘mine on a visit of inspection, 
He was secn by his son and two work- 
men in the’ pit, walking along one of 
the galleries. From’ that moment: he 
disappeared. *” : 

Every inch of the colliery has becn 
explored, every fall in the pit has been 
examined. Two dangerous old roads 
full of carbonic acid gas were inspected 
by rescue brigades. All catch-water 
drains were investigated. ._Dogs were 
taken down’ to join in the search for 
the vanished man, but all in vain. The 
company and the relatives carried on the 
search weck after week; they even called 
in the aid of a spiritualist, lest’ there 
should be any possibility of eet in such 
a thing as that. 


Into the Unknown - 

But nothing happened, and no trace 
of the lost man has ever been found, 
though the owners of the mine have 
spent £2000 in searching for him. 

Thomas Severn, the under-manager, 
aged 46, has joined the Icgion of the 
lost. He went down into a great hive 
of industry, and. we know no more of 
what happened then than we know of 
what happened to Gustav Hamel, 
who went up into the air in his aero- 
plans in 1914, and was never scen 
again ; or of Herr Andree, the Sw edish 
engineer who sct out in a balloon from 
Danes Island 22 years ago, with two 
friends, to fly to the North Pole, and has 
never been heard of since ; or of Ilenry 
Hudson, whose dismal fate in the 
icy sea that bears his name has been for 


ee A Leap for Life ] "s ; paee | One of the bravest men chi ea over three centuries a tragic mystery 
Then an oil steamer appeared, and: ames Dennis, engine-driver, -| part in English public life was Mr or 
— poured oil on the conbien faters. The | denderry, has given his life for his duty. | Stead, who would have loved the - Mystery of the Cou 


oil drifted with the wind and calmed the 
waters about the schooncr, so that the 
tanker could safely approach. ‘Then 
the captain and his men jumped for 
their lives, not into the sea, but from 
deck to deck. . . : 

A splendid man was the i tank’s 
captain.” He took his big ‘upstanding 
ship” alongside «the ‘squat’ and tiny 
schooner, and yelled, ‘!.When the next 
sea raises you to our height—jump ! ’” 
The right sea came ;_ the schoon¢r was 
lifted, -and the men leaped. 

Only one man shrank from the leap.’ 
The ordeal was too terrible for his over- 
strained nerves, and he preferred to 
tisk delay and death to that flying jump 
through the storm. But he was rescued 
later, and all’s well that ends well. 


Inste ad of being reasonably warned | Children’s Newspaper had he_ lived, 
that hic was needed to take a train on its | instead of drow ning in the Titanic. 
round of duty at five o’clock in the One of the. ‘most- quoted phrases in 
morning, he received the notice only: a English politics i in our time has been the 
quarter of an hour before the start. phrase ‘Two keels to one,” which came 

The result- was that he had to rush'| to mean that. for the defence of these 
hastily to his engine, without breakfast,’ islands we should Jay down two keels— 
withgut. lacing-his boots, and without | or build, two “ships—for every one that 
his ov ercoat, to. drive into the. cold, Germany built against us. 
penetrating morning air. - ~ The story has just been told of how 

The’ result was_an attack of pneu-, Mr. Stead first made the'phrase. In the 
monia, from which’ he died.” Recognising | days w hen- he was the best journalist in 


‘that ° Dennis was a victim: to duty, England, he went to Berlin and met the 


through hurry ‘that ought ‘not to” Have Very ‘Great Personage, who said t to him, 
been needed, thé Recorder awarded £ 300! “Don't be frightencd. : 
to the wife of the faithful drive er. 2 ++ ‘|. “Oh, no, Wwe won't,” said Mr. Stead. 
Money is a poor balance for human ! “ For every Dreadnought you build we 
worth, but it is pleasant to fecl that will build two!" And that was how 
devotion to work is not unrecognise:! the phrase ‘‘ two keels to one ”’ began. 


The startling story recalls a mystery 
of history which we shall never solve 
with certainty, concerning the death 
of Benjamin Bathurst. During tha 

Napoleonic wars, in 1809, he left Berlin 

with despatches, and rode towards 
Hamburg, to take ship for England. 
- On the road to Hamburg he dis- 
appeared as completely as Thomas 
Severn. He was never traced, but 
fragments of clothing, which may 
have been his, were found at Lutzen, 
and a supposition is that he was way- 
laid and murdered by agents of Napo- 
leon-in order to get his despatches 

The number of our biographies is 
legion, but there remains to be written 
a thrilling volume of those whose fate 
we do not know EA B. 
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CAPTAIN'S RACE 


WITH DEATH 
HERO OF A MUTINY 


How He Gave the Alarm 
Before He Died 


MAN FIT FOR ST. PAUL’S 


We are out of Russia at last. Our 
troops have withdrawn from Arch- 
angel and Murmansk, and the story of 
our attempt to help Russia to help 
herself is ended so far as land fighting is 
concerned, ; 

None toosoon. Many of the Russians 
with whom we were allied proved as un- 
stable as water, as treacherous as a fox, 
and our own men never knew for long 
whether the Russian troops on their 
flanks and rear might not prove as deadly 
enemies as the Bolsheviks in front. 

A typical example of this occurred on 
the Dvina, in villages near Troitsa, 
where two Russian battalions, under 
British command, were part of the united 
force helping to hold the advanced line 
on our Archangel front. The Russians 
had seemed loyal enough. 


Scene in a Hut 

Only two months earlier 200 had fought 
bravely under four British officers, with 
250 other troops, and defeated 3000 
Bolsheviks. But eight weeks went by, 
and they betrayed their friends and 
mutinied, shooting down their officers. 

‘There were three posts, two on the 
river bank, each covering a flank, the 
third, Kucherika, forming battalion 
headquarters. Everything seemed quict, 
normal, and comfortable, and Kucherika 
was apparently sleeping, save for its 
sentries ; but suddenly, at two in the 
morning, firing broke out from machine- 
guns on high ground behind the huts 
in which the ofhicers lay. 

In one hut were four British officers. 
One was shot dead; two others fought 
their way to the river, where both were 
slain: and the fourth was Captain Barr. 
He was shot through the shoulder. 


Feigning Death 

He fell, apparently dead, but the brave 
man feigned death while the mutineers 
raged about him. There was a British 
monitor on the river, and he resolved 
to make for it and carry news of the 
mutiny so that the rest of the force 
might be saved from the murderers. 
He could not be sure what was happen- 
ing at the other villages; they might 
have risen, too ; only the monitor could 
be guaranteed staunch. 

Waiting his time, he seized what 
seemed a favourable moment, and then 
dashed for the river. But he was at once 
seen and pursued by mutineers. ‘ Kill 
him!” they yelled, firing as they ran. 
'* Kill the officer ; don’t let him escape.” 

The captain received a second wound, 
but he raced on, entering the water with 
half a mile to swim before he could give 
warning. Mutineers rushed to the bank, 
firing, and four more shots struck the 
devoted captain. But, feeble and yet 
feebler, he laboured on, his life-blood 
dycing the water as he swam. 


Why Not St. Paul’s ? 


With six ghastly wounds he reached 
the ship and gave the alarm ; and then 
he died. : 

The mutiny was quelled after sharp 
and bitter fighting, thanks to British 
officers being able to hold loyal Russians 
steady; and) when General Grogan, 
V.C., arrived in his pyjamas with a few 
British engineers, the tragedy was over. 

This is the sort of thing that peppnes 
{o our men in Russia, and the sacrifice of 
Captain Barr was characteristic of the 
conduct of the small bodies of troops who 
kept the British line in the midst of open 
danger and sudden treachery. Cannot 
his body be brought “some to St. Paul's ? 


The C. hildren’s Newspa per 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHER 


Gathered by . 


© Fis2 


Over 350 million War Savings Certifi- 
cates have now been sold. . 
_ A great shipping strike at’ Marseilles 
is holding up gooo passengers. 

Fires in South-East France have laicly 
destroyed 170 square miles of forests. 

A marrow grown in the Isle of Wight 
measured 3 ft. 5 ins. and weighed 37 Ib. 


The Australian Government is offering 
£10,000 for the discovery of oil in the 
Commonwealth. wee: 

Faling is cutting up all dead_ trees 
in its parks and highways to help its 
people with fuel this wiriter. 

Three hundred. and fifty apples were 
gathered from one bough. of an-apple 
tree at Pephard, near Henley.’ : 


Women police are doing splendid 
work in London. In one month they 
gave First Aid in 7ooo accidents. 

Cftener in Prison than Out 

A man of 33, sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude at Nnutsford, 
had been 22 years of his life in prison. 

Gone in Smoke 

Last year £138,000,000 was spent 
in tobacco in the United Wingdom, 
It would have paid the rent of a cottage 
for every family in the land. 

United They Stand 

Agricultural Jabourers have now a 
tnion of their own, and last year its 
members grew from 36,000 to 100,000, 
a record in Trade Union history, 

The Two Gifts ; 

The only pitts received through an 
appeal for furnishing a club for dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors at Finchley 
were a Bible and a pack of cards. : 

World’s Coal for 1000 Years 

China has coal under 400,000 square 
miles of her land, and it 18 said the 
province of Shen Si could supply the 
world with coal for a thousand years. 

A Million More Seats 

Yhere are 850 more buses) running 
in London now than at the Armistice. 
There are also more trams, and alto- 
gether a million extra passengers can 
now find seats. 

Eound in Chains : 

A man has called at the Prime 
Minister’s house in Downing Street 
bound in chains from head to foot todraw 
public attention to the grievances of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors. 

A Cyclone in India 

A cyclone in Bengal has destroyed 
many villages and drowned large num- 
bers of people. “Phe sugar cane crop has 
suffered enormously. - | 

3 The Man Nobody Wants : 

Paul Freeman, the man who has been 
on the-seas for weeks, unable to land 
because neither America nor Australia 
will have him, and who was at last 
interned pending an inguiry in Aus- 
tralia, has now been put out to sea 
again as a German. 

The Siberian Troops 

Science saved the Allied armies from 
typhoid and typhus, but the Siberian 
troops have 1000 typhus cases daily, 
and have had this year 130,000. ¢ 

, A House In Thirty Daye . 

‘Sir Charles Ruthen has built a house, 
at Newton, near Swansea, «in «thirty 
days. It has single brick walls, faced 
with cement. ~ fe 6 é 

. . How to Multiply 

A sailor at Barking brought nine 
potatoes honie from Mesopotamia, and 
planted them in his allotment. -He 
took them up last month, and they had 
grown to 858. One root had 138 
potatoes on it. oss: : - 

Beath from a Blackberry Thora i 

A Liverpool physician, who won the 
N.C. as a captain in the Army, has 
died from a prick from a thorn while 
gathering blackberries. He was just 
home from his honeymoon. 
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THAT FAILED 


The Days when no Ship was 
Safe at Sea . 


’We know at last the’ actual trmth 
about the work of the U-boats. The 
Germans believed they would end the 
war with victory for them, and for 
months the Allies feared it might be so. 
Now we know. | . — 

The total number of ships adtacked 
by submarines in that terrible ycar 
when they scemed likely to break down 
the whole of civilisation was 3826. Of 
these they sank 2099, and 1727 got 
home again, more or less damaged. 

The U-boat campaign was the German 
gamble for victory ; she sank everything 
at sight, to whomsoever it belonged, 
and whatever the consequences might 
be, because she believed such frightful- 
ness would win the war for her, and the 
consequences would not matter. 

What the Submarines Did 

The absolute total figures are now 
published of the damage done by 
submarines to merchant ships. The 
ships lost were 20gy, with a tonnage of 
6,635,059, and the lives lost were 12,723. 

° What the Mines Did ; 

The total figures are now published 
showing merchant ships wrecked by 
mines. Tle number was 250, with a 
tonnage of 673,417, and the lives lost 
were 1493. 

What the Airships Did 

The official figures showing, the 
British merchant ships destroyed by 
enemy aircraft show that only four 
ships were so destroyed, with a tonnage 
of 71923 and 1g hives were lost. 

What the Fishing Fleet Lost 

The above figures do not include 
fishing vessels, of which 675 were lost, 
with a loss of 434 lives. ; 


WHAT IS A GOB FIRE? 
Old Word from Old Wales 


Over a thousand people attended the 
funeral of two miners at Chirk the other 
day. The men lost their hves ‘' gassed 
by gob fire,” the telegram said. 

What is a gob fire? urn up one 
dictionary, and it says, “ gob, the sane 
as goaf;'’ and another book bids you 
compare goaf with gob. Both words 
describe ground in a mine from which 
the coal has been hewn, and in which 
refuse may have been deposited. * 

“ Gobbing ” is an old word, meaning 
to fill or pack with’waste material, and 
gob is apparently a word of Welsh 
origin, probably dating back to mining 
days -before -coak was used. It would 
apply to quarries, and perhaps to the 
old-time gold workings in Wales in 
far-away. primitive days, when the 
precious nietal served not to make sov- 
ereigns, but to adorn the chiefs of tribes. 
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TREMENDOUS POWER OF A BIRD 

A bird in flight puts forth an astound- 
ing strength. 

We gave last week the case of a 
pigeon that happened to be on a big 
gun at the moment of firing, and flew 
off with such terrific force that it burst 
through the window of its loft. 

Now comes the story of a pheasant 
which flew through the dining-room 
window of a house in Merstham, breaking 
the window and Sending the shattered 
glass flying more than 20 feet. 


A GALLANT APPRENTICE 

A little girl of six fell into. the Man- 
chester: Ship Canal, and there was 
every prospect of her.drowning, when 
Wilham Huxtable, a brave young 
apprentice of Runcorn, dived in from 
a 20-ft. walland saved her. He has been 
awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. Photograph on page 12 


TERRIBLE GAMBLE GUIDES & 


Noveniber 11919 
SCOUTS 
|Builders-Up of Our Race 


GREAT DAY OF THE GUIDES 
AT ALBERT HALL 


‘ By a Girl Guide Commissioner 


net vk with ee toad Gi ue 
ihe and Sisterhood, ies 
Santini ad ie Satroe's, 
the years ahead. wee 


YH great British Commonwealth to 


which we belong, and of whose glori- 
ous traditions we are so justly proud, is on 
the threshold of a new era. The ereat 
war is over, and the world will never be 
the same again. ‘The British race must 
face the future with the steady courage 
the wide views and high ideals, which 
have been the foundation of its great- 
ness in the past. 

It is nearly a thousand years since the 
grandson of Alfred the Great and Good 
triumphed over five kings in the fierce 
battle of Brunanburgh, and once and 
for all the Saxon race secured its home 
in this island heart of the Empire. Since 
then our race has spread over the world, 
mixing frecly with equals, ruling less 

j favoured races with humanity, winning 
i freedom at home and respect abroad. 


Heroes and Institutions 


_It is a long story, and a great one. 
There the adventure-loving may read 
i the daring feats of a Raleigh or a Drake, 
the stern struggles of the soldier-heroes 
of Agincourt and Waterloo, the triumph- 
ant death of a Nelson or a Gordon, 
There each can seek a hero to his taste. 
patriot or statesman, queen or peasant. 
There, again, the more thoughtful 
j student may seek, in the simple annals 
of the past, the origins of our great 
institutions of today—of the Throne, 
personitying the unity, integrity, and 
‘honour of the nation ; of Parliament, 
the great guardian of the liberties of 
the people; of our courts and councils 
and schools. 


Our Heritage 


All this we read _ in the story of 
our past, and all of it is open to every 
child of our British race to read and 
know as its inheritance, All this daring 
and enterprise, all this love of fair and 
orderly government, allthis steady 
continuity of development, all the 
greatness and power it has built ‘up, are 
ours. What are we doing with it ? 

Power brings responsibility. The 
higher and more honourable the office, 
the greater the cares and duties it 
brings. Times are difhcult, and there 
is a danger lest, after victory over foes 
without, we yield to eneniies within, 

Selfishness, the narrow outlook which 
sees no farther than its present gain, 
the love of ease and wealth before 
honour and charity, the body above 
the soul, the contempt for honest work 
—these are our enemies today. But we 
look forward with confidence. Our hope 
isin the future. Itis to the new gencra- 
tion that we turn, 


“We Will Be Worthy ” 


More than one hundred thousand 
Guides, scattered—with their brothers, 
the Scouts—-wherever the Union Jack 
flies, have promised to prepare for the 
great task, and on November 4 ‘twelve 
thousand of them will assemble in the 


London Albert Hall to give voice for ~ 


noble aims which inspire them. 
To the question of their Chief— 


In this great hour of Victory, in remem- 
brance of those who died for you, and in the 
name of God, will-you maintain the great tra- 
ditions of our race, and, by the grace of God. 
make your lives worthy of this great victory? 

They will reply : ‘' We will ; by God’s 
help, we will.” 

And in that response, if every British 
boy and girl will share it, is the hope 


‘ 
ear and their comrades to the 
of the future of our race. 
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THE RAT AND ITS 


BALANCE SHEET 
FOLLY OF STUPID MEN 


As Many Rats as People in 
Great Britain 


GOOD WORK A BAD THING 
DOES 


Rat Week has come and gone, but the 
purpose of Rat Week remains, for the 
rat has multiplied so much that it has 
become a national menace. 

The damage it does in destroying food 
is estimated at millions of pounds, and 


_ with the world shortage it is felt that |" 
-the increase of the rat may well mean 


famine for mankind. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that it is largely due to man’s foolish- 
ness that the menace has arisen. © The 
rat has its natural enemies, and if such 
birds as the owl and the kestrel were to 
b2 encouraged and protected, instead 
of being destroyed, they would keep 
the vermin down to reasonable numbers. 


Our Friend the Owl — 


It ought to be a crime to kill an owl 


or a kestrel, for these birds are among 


our best friends ; yet there are ignorant 
men all over the country who think it 
clever to kill them. If we can protect 


_and encourage owls and kestrels we 


shall save ourselves thousands, and 
probably millions, of pounds a year. 

The rat is, of course, a very great 
pest, not only on account of the enor- 
mous amount of human food it destroys, 
but because it carries and spreads 
disease. The terrible plague of India 
could be mastered but for the rat, for 
the bacillus that causes the plague 
flourishes in the rat, and is spread every- 
where by it, passing on fleas from rat 
to rat, and from rat to man, 


A Bad Night’s Work 


The food we lose through the rat is 
not merely that which is eaten. The 
creature is wilfully destructive, as a 
member of the staff of the Children’s 
Newspaper found to his cost a year or 
two ago. He put in his cellars one day 
five or six thousand fine apples and 
pears for the winter,-and the very next 
morning all but a hundred had been 
ruined ,by rats, which had nibbled them 


"just enough fo set them rotting. 


» Dr. A. Ev Shipley, of Cambridge, gives 


"40 millions as a moderate estimate of 


the rats in Great Britain at any given 
time—about as many as the people— 
and reckons that each one does damage 
to the extent of at least 7s. 6d. a year, 
or a tofal of £15,000,000. —.. - ; 
Sir Harry Johnston speaks of the rat 
as one of the few mammals that it would 
be virtuous to extinguish completely, 


‘but, as Dr. Shipley points out, ‘‘ any 


wholesale destruction would mean a 
considerable upset in the balance of 


_ power of the almost hidden fauna which 


surrounds us on all hands.’”’ It might 
even lead, he thinks, to an increase of 
immigration from ships of the old black 
rat, the animal most likely to be in- | 
fected by plague. 


_ Some Good Even in a Rat 


The rat’s balance-sheet, however, is 
not entirely a bad one. It may. be said 
in his favour that in the sewers of our 
towns he acts as a useful scavenger and 
takes his share in the all-important 
work of purifying the world. This is 
undoubtedly a great asset, and no one 
can say what evil might come if rats 
were expelled altogether from the 
sewers, Yet it is true that the good 
done in the sewers is far outbalanced by 
destruction done in barn and stack. 

A wholesale campaign of extermina- 
tion is a risky proceeding, for in destroy- 
ing one pest we may be leaving the way 
open for the increase of another. that 
might prove worse ; and the best method 
for the future would undoubtedly seem 
to be to encourage the rat’s natural 
enemies and leave ‘Nature to do her 
perfect work. She rarely fails. 


London schoolboys sketching 


At the London Zoo—Bruin stands up to look 
at the world 


The Children’s Newspaper 


ANIMAL FRIENDS IN THE NEWS 


The wild ponies of the New Forest are now being rounded up for the fairs and markets. 
This photograph shows one of them being captured 


tho animal in four minutes 


a camel at the Zoo. One boy received a prize for drawing 


A musk-ox arrives at the London Zoo, 
See page 4 
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LITTLE MIDDY — 


TALES OF A BOY ON A 
~ CRUISER 


How He Told Lord Kelvin How 
to Make a Magnet 


A GREAT MAN’S BRAIN 


One of the greatest men who ever lived 
was Lord Kelvin; and another great 
man, Lord Fisher, who built up the 
modern power of the British Fleet, has ~ 
been telling some good stories of him. 

When Lord Kelvin was Sir William 
Thomson he went for a voyage on a 
new cruiser Lord Fisher was command- 
ing, At breakfast an officer reported 
that a rivet was loose, and that there 
was a slight leak. On receiving the 
report, the commander said, quite 
casually, ““I wonder how much water 
would come in if the rivet came out 
altogether ?” © Sir William Thomson 
was sitting next to him at breakfast, and 
as he ate his eggs and bacon he asked 
the officer ‘‘ How big is the rivet, and 
where is it ?”’ The officer told him, and 
he went on with his breakfast. 


A Breakfast-Table Problem 

The commander went on falking witha 
friend on the other side of him, and 
presently Sir William Thomson, never 
having ceased eating his eggs and bacon, 
said so much water would come in. 
The designer of the ship, who was at the 

| table, thereupon worked it out on paper, 

| and said to Sir William, ‘“‘ You made a 

| very good guess ”’ ; to which Sir William 
replied, ‘‘ 1 didn’t guess; I worked it 
out.” His wonderful brdin had worked 
out that extraordinary problem as he 
was eating his breakfast ! 

Another of Lord Fisher’s stories tells 
how one day the commander of the 
cruiser found a little midshipman—‘ a 
little four-foot-nothing,”’ as Lord Fisher 
says—explaining to Sir Wiliam Thom- 
son how to make a magnet. As Sir 
William was probably the greatest 
authority in the world. on magnetism 
we can understand his sweet humility in 
listening to the little midshipman. 


Middy Indignant 
It was the same middy who took the 
time for Sir William in observing light- 
house flashes. Sir William found some- 
thing wrong with the system of flashes, 
and wrote to the Times about it, sug- 
gesting how they should be altered, and 


-|the chief engineer of the Lighthouse 


Department wrote, in reply, disapprov- 
ing of Sir William’s suggestion. - 
The middy was indignant at this, and 
came up to Sir William, asking if he had 
read the engineer’s letter. Sir William 
had- not, so the middy told him of it, 
and then asked Sir William if he would 


| like him to write to the Times to cor- 
‘| yobovate him. Sir William thanked him 


sweetly and said he would take no 
notice, as they would alter the flashes— 
which they did ! 


A GREAT SURPRISE 


‘The Dummy Queen Elizabeth 


| A good story has just been told of a 
surprise that awaited a German sub- 
marine during the war. 

In the days when the fleet went to 
Gallipoli a German submarine hovered 
round it for a fortnight. It made no 
attempt to attack the ships, however; 
it simply waited, and what it was 
waiting for was the appearance of the 
greatest ship in the British Fleet—the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

At last there came along a stupen- 
dous vessel, a glorious super-Dread- 
nought, and the submarine took aim 
and did its work. It sent forth its 
torpedo and blew up this most impres- 
sive ship, only to find it a wooden image 
of the Dreadnought, while the Queen 
Elizabeth was far away and safe. 
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100 WILD BEASTS|WISE MEN OF WOKING| DEAN’S WIFE AND |THE WEEK IN HISTORY 
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STRANGE LIVE CARGO 
AT CARDIFF 


Restocking the Zcos of Europe 
HOW THE ANIMALS ARE CAUGHT 


A ship arrived at a dock in Cardiff 
the other day with an astonishing live 
earso. It had over a hundred wild 
aumals from Africa. 

They had been caught in the forests 
‘and jungles by the Congo and in other 
wild parts of the continent, and among 
ahem were great African lions, tull- 
wrown chectahs, 15 baboons, and 10 
rare monkeys, a grown-up leopard and 
pythons, crocodiles, antclope and deer, 
ostriches and pelicans, storks and cranes. 

What are they doing here, these 
queer visitors of ours? They are sent 
over from a depot on the Congo which 
has been established to collect wild 
‘beasts for restocking the zoos of Europe. 


£500 for a Lion 


Zoolegical collections greatly suffered 
during the war. Scarcity of food thinned 
out many and destroyed others. = In 
bombarded cities it was necessary to 
shoot lions and tigers lest they should 
escape among the terrified people. In 
Germany the livestock of the zoos 
became food for the public. 

So that now big game hunters are 


sgoing into Africa and Asia to capture 


new animals;  clephants and rhi- 
noceroses at {1000 each, lions at £500, 
zebras, elands, leopards, — cheetahs, 


monkeys, and, above all, giratfes—for 
which £1200 a head is offered, 

Gorillas cannot be caught when 
grown up, and the young generally die, 
‘so that they may be left alone, but 
orangs, chimpanzees, and gibbons will 
‘be obtained young; wily monkeys of 
Mriea, India, and South America will 
be trapped with hidden nooses. 


Elephant to Catch an Elephant 

‘Giraffes and ostriches will be caught 
on horseback, run down and noosed ; 
but only the young girattes will be 
brought back. Zebras, which always 
associate with ostriches, will be driven 
into corrals and captured like horses. 

Elephants in India and Siam will be 
taken wild with the help of tame 
elephants carrying men on their backs. 
First the wild members are driven by 
firing during the day. or by drums and 
lighted torches at night, into a huge 
timbered enclosure; then the tame 
clephants saunter m, pick out a good 
specimen, and artfully engage — his 
attention until a man can slip down and 
put a noose of stout rope round one ol 
his legs. Jdhen, while one trained 
animal pulls at the rope, a second will 
push the victim until they have forced 
him to a tree, where he is made captive. 


Hippo and Rhino 

The hippopotamus and the rhi- 
noceros cannot be mastered alive when 
vrown up, but their httle ones may be 
trapped or noosed, encouraged — to 
associate with goats and other domestic 
animals, and then marched down to the 
coast to take ship for London. — Full- 
xrown lions and tigers are occasionally 
taken in exaggerated ‘ mouse-traps ” 
and brought off alive, but, as a rule, 
these have to be shot and their young 
ones caught, often after a fierce ight with 
tooth and claw. 

Highly-organised campaigns are ne- 
cessary for the capture of the giants 
ot the wilds. Not only is it difficult to 
secure them, but it is difficult to main- 
tain them alive when on the march. 
ions, tigers, leopards, and cheetahs 
must travel desert routes in cages, 
carried on the backs of other animals, 
and the food question on the way is as 
complex as that of an army. 


EEE SSE 


THE MONGOOSE 
By an unfortunate slip in a recent 
number it was stated that the mon- 
.oose is about the same size as a fox, 
We should have said a ferret. 


IMAGINARY HARM IN 
TREES 


Spoiling the Country for an 
Empty Fancy 


THE GOOD THAT TREES DO 


The doctors at Woking are reported 
to have asked for the felling or topping 
of all ‘‘unnecessary ”’ trees, because 
they hinder ventilation and emit “ an 
injurious gas, carbon-dioxide, during the 
night hours.”’ 

But the doctors’ fears are probably 
much more unnecessary than the trees. 
What, a tree does is to take in the 
poisonous carbonic-acid gas we breathe 
out, and to give off oxygen; so that 
trees are among the best friends that 
Nature has given to men. 

Men thrive best in dry and sunny air, 
and residence in a dense, dark, swampy 
forest has injurious effects on the human 
frame; and Stanley, the explorer, as we 
know, found pigmy men in the swampy 
forests of Darkest Africa. But the 
monkeys and squirrels and birds which 
actually live in trees are pretty active 
and healthy creatures; and such woods 
and forests and avenues of trees as we 
find in England very rarely cut off 
enough air or Jight to be harmful, 


The Birds That Thrive in Trees 

The idea that the carbon-dioxide given 
off at night by a few trees is harmtul 
to health is absurd. If that were so, 
how could the birds—which, in propor- 
tion to their size, require more oxygen 
than men—nest in hedges and trees as 
they do ? and how could poor men sur- 
vive when pitching tents ‘on the green 
grass of a sunlit meadow ? 

if the trees made much difference to 
the amount of carbon-dioxide in the 
air, then in winter, when the trees are 
leafless, we should find Jess carbon- 
dioxide than in summer, and less at 
the rocky top of Ben Nevis than at its 
foot ; but we do not find that to be so. 

It is true that there is slightly more 
carbon-dioxide in night air than in day 
air; but trees have probably nothing 
to do with that, nor could the amount 
present do any harm at all. 


Things Far Worse Than Trees 

A shut window will do far more to 
increase the carbon-dioxide in the air 
than trees can ever do. The air in a 
forest at meght and the air in mid- 
ocean have practically the saine amount 


of carbon-dioxide, while a room with 
shut windows may contain ten or even 
a hundred times as much as either. 


A whole forest of trees could not 
increase the carbon-dioxide in a room 


so much as one gas-jet ; the whole table- 


ful of plants which a sick nurse so care- 


fully removes at night from a sick-room 
could not produce so much = earbon- 
dioxide as the cat she leaves on the fre- 
rug or the candle at the bedside. 


Moreover, we know now that even a 
considerable excess of carbon-dioxide 
does no harm at all, and that such 
tragedies as the Black Hole of Calcutta 
were caused, not by carbon-dioxide, but 
by moist, hot, stagnant &ir. 

So perhaps the wise men of Woking 
had better reconsider the matter before 
they lop and cut down the trees. The 
Wise Men of Woking, looking for evil 
in trees, remind. us curiously. of the 
Wise Men of Gotham, who fished for 
the moon in the pond. They are in 
danger of spoiling the beauty of the 


‘country for a mere empty fancy. 


PAPER MONEY 

Paper money in Germany has now 
become so costly to print, and the value 
of it is so low, that it does not pay its 
expenses. 

By a mistake in these columns it was 
lately stated that we have issued thou- 
sands of millions of paper sovereigns and 
half-soverecigns ; it should have been 
thousands and millions. As a matter of 
fact, the total paper moncy issued in this 
country is under 300 million pounds, 


‘THE SLAVE 
Old Sie and His Liberty 
NEGRO HERO IN THE HURRICANE 


Dr. Jeigh is resigning the deanery 
of Hereford. He was born 31 years 
ago, when the negroes in Amcrica were 
slaves, and he married a lady whose 


family had been slave-owners for three | 


generations. 
had come, Mrs. Leigh used to return 
from England to her home in America, 
and mingle with the happy darkics. 

One of these, Old Sie, was a notable 
character, who, for a generation aiter 
the slaves were free, acted as foreman 
on the family estate. In the early days 
he and other slaves were out cultivating 
an island when a great hurricane arose. 

The terrified negroes sought to take to 
the boats and row through the raging 
waters. Not so Sie. He picked up a 
great whip and drove the others back 
inland, and made them shelter in a hut 
till danger was past. He saved them 
all, while other slaves perished through 
their boats swamping. 

Sie and his father and grandfather 
had been slaves on the same estate; but 
Sie, though now oftered his freedom, 
would not accept it, and his rejection 
of liberty was recorded on a silver cup 
that his master gave him. 


WHAT SHALL WE 
OURSELVES? 


Wanted, a Name for Our Race 


All the English-speaking world is 
asking for help. It wants a name. The 
name is for the greatest thing in the 
world, and that thing is the English- 
speaking world—this race of ours itself. 
What name can we give ourselves ? 

We have no name for our race at 
present. Great Britain is part of it. 
The United States isa part. ‘The British 
Dominions are part. What is wanted 1s 
a single word that everyone will feel ir 
the very thing for expressing all English- 
speaking peoples as a great unity. 

‘Some suggestions try to join Brit for 
Britannia with Am for America, as 
Brit-Am, but that is jerky; Ambria 
and Ambrithica put the daugiter before 
the mother; and Anglia, suggesting 
Anglo-Saxons, is unsatisfactery because 
it is incomplete. 


CALL 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR 
ITALY 


A Good Result of the War 


The war has driven Halv to take 
steps to change all her railways .to 
the clectric system, at a cost of 290 
million pounds, 

The reason is that she has no coal 
of her own, and coal is dithcult to get 
and exceedingly dear. Vhe price is 
now up to fg per ton. On the other 
hand, she has abundant water flowing 
steeply down from the Alps and the 
Apennines, suitable for tbe working 
of electric plants, . : 

The new system will no doubt be 
a great improvement, Italy's railways 
have been badly managed and greatly 
neglected. It is thought that a new 
start with electrically-driven trains 
might be economical, and lead to the 
extension of the lines, which are now 
often roundabout and slow. 

The chance of obtaining electricity 
by the flow of water is far greater 
in Italy than in any other country, 
except Switzerland and Norway, 


THE EDITOR'S LETTERS 
New editions of Arthur Mee's Letters 
to Boys and Letters to Girls have just 


long after emancipation | 


a 


SWEET JENNY LIND 


‘Immortal Mendelssohn and 
His Music 


HALLEY AND HIS COMET 


Nov. 2. Jenny Lind died near Malvern, 1887 

3. General Grant elected President U.S.A., 1868 
4. Felix Mendelssshn died at Leipsig, 1847 

5. Guy Fawkes arrested for Gunp swder plot, 1605 
6. Abraham Lincoln elected President U.S.A., 1860 
7. Last burning by the Inqu'sition at Seville, 1781 
8. Halley, the astronomer, born in London, 1658 

The Inquisition was a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Roman Catholic Church 
to discover, repress, and punish heresy 
and unbelief in religion. 

It did this by excommunication, fines, 
and other penalties, confiscation of pro- 
perty, imprisonment, and death by burn- 
ing, with torture to induce confession. 

It operated chiefly in Spain, Portugal, 
and their colonies, but also in Frante 
and Germany. It never obtamed a firm 
hold in England, but we must remember 
that even in England men and women 
were burned by law in those days of 
superstition. 

_ Usually the Inquisition worked hand 
in hand with the Government of a 
country, Some popes condemned it. 


Jenny Lind 

ENNY [Linp, ‘the Swedish Nightin- 
gale,”” who became Madame Gold- 
schmidt by marriage, was born at Stock- 
helm in 1820. She was the most popular 
and universally-admired concert singer 
who has ever lived. She made her name 
in opera, but retired from the stage be- 

cause of her religious convictions. 

She began to sing as a child, but 
strained her voice. It was restored, 
however, by the great trainer of singers, 
Garcia, so that she could sing easily up 
to top 1), and could warble like a bird 
Her goodness, sincerity, and simplicity 
of character charmed all who knew her. 

She made a fortune, chiefly in English- 
speaking countries, and used it most 
generously, largely in support. of hos- 
pitals. In her later hfe she lived by 
preference among the English people, 
whom she loved, and she lies in the 
cemetery at Great Malvern. 

Mendelssohn 
hele MENDELSSOHN, the great com- 
poser, died when he was only 37. 
He was born in Hamburg, of a Jewish 
family, which added artholdy to its 
name when it became Christian. 

Yelix was a musical genius as a child. 
At ut he composed music for publica- 
tion, and was a brilliant player, During 
his boyhood he produced 4+ volumes of 
original music, and by the time he was 
20 he had a European reputation, 

In England, which he often visited, 
he was enormously popular, and_ his 
great oratorio ‘* Ehjah,” which com- 
petes with Handel’s “ Messiah ” in the 
claim to be the most popular oratorio 
ever written, was produced at Bir- 


mingham, Hal 
alley 


DMUND HALLEY’S name lives. by 
being attached to a comet. 

While studying the coming of comets 
he formed the opinion that one comet 
had reappeared at intervals, His calcu- 
lations enabled him to trace its course, 
and trace its flight through space, and 
he prophesied its reappearance so far 
ahead that he could not hope to be alive 
when the time came. He appealed. 
however, “ to candid posterity” ‘to 
acknowledge that this return of the 
comet at a stated time ‘‘ was first dis- 
covered by an Englishman.” 

Halley died 17 years before the time 
that would bring the test. All astrono- 
mers were eager to see if the prophecy 
was fulfilled. It was, for the comet duly 
appeared, and was named after him. 

He distinguished himself in science at 
school, and was an F.R.S. at 23.. He 
went to sea as an enquirer, and by his 


been published by Hodder and Stough- | observations established the science of 


ton. Each volume is 2s. net, 


physical geography. 
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Where Fish are Abundant now 


Cod are 


at their best round Iceland; 


and haddock are being caught in Jar 


=numbers off Scotland. 
in progress off f 
Eels from the Atlantic are 


—= North Sea. 


Sprat-fishing is 


the estuaries of the 


=beginning to ascend the British rivers.= 


=snow Bunting flies fr 


= Polar regions into. 


Where Nori are iivesiad 
Wheat. Peru and South Africa. 
—=Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, 

and West Africa. 
Coffee. Costa Rica, Uganda, Guate- 
=mala, East Indies, Brazil, Jamaica 
Sugar. Texas, S. America, We st = 
= Indies, Japan, Australia, Mz uritius.= 
=Olives. South of France. 
=Rice. India and China. 
Cotton. United States of America, 
=Egypt, Nigeria and India. 


‘AUSTRIA 


MOROCCO 


The League of Nations is 
coming into existence with the 
final signing of Peace. Here are 
ten signposts, pointing to danger- 
spots of Europe which demand 
attention from the League. 


1. Fiume 

The responsible Italian statesmen are 
trying wisely to curb the Italian hot- 
heads, and to look at the government 
of the Adriatic port of Fiume as the 
world outside Italy looks at it. 

The world wants fairness all round. 
The Italian hot-heads want all for 
Italy that she can seize. It is that 
Spirit everywhere that makes the many 
difficulties Europe has to settle. If a 
great and growing Power like Italy adds 
to the world’s disturbances, what can 
be expected from the small new nations ? 


2. The Banat 


There are parts of Europe, like the 
Banat, lying between the nations whose 
boundaries are being formed but are not 
yet fixed by full agreement. 

The Banat was part of Hungary. 
Rumania is now occupying most of it, 
and claiming it; but Serbia also has 
claims, for the district lying between 
the Rivers Danube, Theiss, and Maros 
borders her on the north for a hundred 
miles. How will these enlarged nations 
settle these counter claims ? 


3. Rumania and Hungary 
Hungary has collapsed through the 
futile cruelties of its Bolsheviks, and its 
people are glad to have peace at any price. 
But the price is that Rumania is 
master of the country. She has taken 
from Hungary what she cares to take, 
on the ground that Hungary took from 


her everything she could lay her hands 
on when Rumania was invaded. 

Rumania is also annexing wide terri- 
tories from Hungary permanently, some 
with justice, and some doubtfully. 
But the Hungarians are a proud and 
war-like people, living in a country 
naturally rich. They will recover, and 
unless Rumania is wise she will sow 
now the seeds of future wars. 


4. The*Weakness of Austria 


From being a great Power Austria 
has shrunk to a population not much 
larger than that of London. 

In name this weak and impoverished 
State bears the debts of the great 
Empire that has ceased to be, but that 
she cannot do. The States cut off from 
Austria must take with them their 
share of the debts made when they 
were part of Austria. Here is ground 
for very serious quarrelling. 

If a fair division is not made Austria 
will be bankrupt, and her failure will 
shake the money markets of all Europe 
at a time when failure is only being 
avoided with difficulty by other countries. 
Dangers for all Europe, especially 
financial dangers, gather thickly about 
Austrian losses and poverty. 


5. Unsettled Poland 
At not.a single point. around her 
frontier is the new Republic of Poland 
quite at ease; she has no boundary 


4 firmly drawn, with friendliness beyond it. 


She is not confident of having a happy 
settlement with the Baltic States of 
Russia, with Prussia in Eastern Silesia, 
with Czecho-Slovakia, or with the 
Russians in Ukrainia. Uncertainty is in 
the air. Poland is more than a danger 
point. She is a danger patch. 


*-.. POLAND» 
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UKRAINIA 
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6. The Czech Republic 


With Bohemia, or Czecho-Slovakia, 
very keen sympathy should be felt, for 
the Czech race has nobly sustained its 
ancient freedom of thought against very 
great odds, 

But the new Republic is plainly an 
experiment. The State has to make 
good its right to be a separate nation. 
Its boundaries, like Poland’s, are every- 
where matters of debate, and matters of 
debate are dangerous until there is a 
court to settle them. That Court, the 
League of Nations, is also an experi- 
ment. Till it gets to work, and its work 
secures the confidence and support of the 
world, Bohemia remains a danger-points 


7. The Baltic States ; 


The position of the Baltic States, 
inhabited by the Esthonians, Letts, and 
Lithuanians, has been left in doubt 
by the strange action of the German 
troops. under General von der Goltz in 
Courland, where there is a considerable 
German population, and by the failure 
of Russia generally to provide a firm 
government, towards which separate 
States would know how to act. 


The several Baltic States apparently 
desire an independent local organisa- 
tion, but are willing to federate with 
other Russian States into a Dominion 
with united action. The other States, 
however, are not provided with govern- 
ments that represent the people, or 
are able to make firm agreements. 
While all are opposed to the Bolsheviks, 
as the enemy of all, the enemies of the 
Bolsheviks are not sure whether they 
are the enemies or friends of each other; 
and there is frequent quarrelling. 
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TEN SIGNPOSTS FOR THE LEAGUE © OF NATIONS - DANGER SPOTS ON lus MAP 


TURKEY 
{N ASIA 


8. Ukrainia 

The chaos in Russia is nowhere 
shown more plainly than in Ukrainia. 
There and elsewhere Bolshevism is 
defeated and in flight. 

Apparently the Ukrainians wish to be 
a Separate State, and have an army 
under General Petlura. pledged to that 
course. But General Denikin scems to 
be regarding as enemies all who will not 
join in forming a large, united, inclusive 
Russia, and not a Russia composed of a 
number of federated Separate States. 

This difference of view keeps alive 
the danger of a prolonged war in Russia. 


9. The Turkish Problem 


Besides all these uncertainties the 
immediate destiny of Constantinople 
and the settlement of the remnant of the 
Turkish Empire has yet to be decided. 

Great Britain holds, and will hold, 
the overland routes to the East, and 
has no further projects; but France, 
Italy, Greece, the Arabs, the Armenians 
all have large ideas of how they should 
participate in the division, and Turkey 
herself is important as head of Islam. 


10. The Caucasus Republics 

Russia had great difficulty, genera- 
tions ago, in conquering the people who 
live around the lofty range of the Cau- 
casus Mountains, and now that they see 
freedom restored they have broken up 
into small republics. There is some fear 
that these warlike tribes will not 
readily settle, but will remain a centre 
of disturbance, for fighting between 
them has already taken place, and their 
central position between the East and 
the West, the Caspian and the Black 
Seas, makes any uneasiness an incon- 
venience and danger. 
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Guides, Scouts, and All 
of Us ; 


Twelve thousand Girl Guides give thanks 
for the Peace next week in the Albert Hall. 

We do well to give thanks, 
however dark the days may be. 
Life is never long enough to give 
thanks for all its good things. 


And may we not be thankful, all 
of us, for this great sisterhood of 
little women, and that great 
brotherhood of little men, the 
(Gsuides and the Scouts? The Chil- 
dren’s Newspaper hopes to march 
_ with them to the Millennium. 
There is no doubt that itiscoming, 
and those who see the signs know 
well the splendid part. the Guides 
and Scouts are going to play. 


These Guides and Scouts are 
on their honour to do what in 
them lies for this land of ours ; 
on their honour to be fit and 
clean and true; and soop they 
will be millions strong, their sticks 
and belts in every street and 
every lane, and their spirit spread 
in every corner of our land. 

A great and noble thing we 
shall see then, for we shall have 
within our gates two mighty 
citizen armies, a million Guides 
and a million Scouts, every 
Guide a sister, every Scout a 
brother, and all of them patriots. 

All who love their country love 
these splendid armies, free from 
militarism, striving for pcace 
and not for war, meaning to love 
and not to hate, cager to build 
up and not to destroy, cherishing 
life and all that is beautiful in it, 
believing in liberty for the op- 
portunity it gives to every man, 
rendering service for the joy of 
it, seeking to be useful always, 
worthy citizens of their country, 
worthy comrades of mankind. 


On our honour! We talk of 
the power of armies put on their 
honour to do what they are told, 
but what shall we say of the 
power of these two armies put 
on their honour to grow up 
wanting todo right? No words can 
measure the influence they will 
have, for they will rule this nation 
that has led the world since 
nations became free. 


Scouts they will be, seekers after | 


ercat things; Guides they will 
be, the pointers of the way ; and 
their passion for their country, 
their love of practical service, 
their capacity for being useful in 


difficult situations, their scorn of] 
loafing and wasting, their willing~J. 


ness to be faithful even unto. 
death, will be the most priceless 
possession their country has. 

The Children’s Newspaper sa 
utes these patriotic armies grow- 
ing up. It salutes them as the 
bearers of good tidings for the 
future, as the hope and promise 
of this race that has been once 
more through the darkest night, 
but will march again, with eyes 
bright and hearts uphfted, to 
the dawn of a nobler day. A.M. 


Tthe magistrates’ bench. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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Like Ordinary Men 
T= world moves fast, but some minds 
move slowly. There are still people 
in England who believe that kings and 
Princes are something more than ordi- 
nary men. An announcement has been 
made that the King’s sons went up to 


Cambridge “ just like ordinary under- | 


graduates,’’ and we read that the King 
himself travelled on the railway ‘just 
like an ordinary traveller.” 

How are they to travel about the 
world ? one wonders. Were the Princes 
supposed to ride into Cambridge at- 
tended by a legion of angels? and is the 
- King to travel like a Great Panjandrum ? 

They are no friends of the Throne who 
would hedge it about, in days like these, 
with all the superstitions of the days that 
have passed away. Kings and dustmen, 
all are mortal; and it is the strength of 
our British Throne that it is founded in 
simplicity. 


A Man and His Manners 
WE do not often forgive bad manners, 
for ‘“‘ manners maketh man,” and 
courtesy adds always to the charm and 
joy of life. 

But we like that story that comes 
from the Bible Society, of a man who 
entered one of its offices, walked into a 
room without knocking, and kept his 
hat on while he addressed the official 
there. The official thought the visitor’s 
manners had been much neglected, but 
he did not say so, and he must have been 
profoundly thankful afterwards for his 
restraint, for the man took his wallet 
from his pocket and laid on the table a 
cheque for ten thousand pounds. 

We like our friend, but if he should 
repeat his visit at this office, with the 
same intention, we hope he will knock 
at the door and take off his hat. 


Lah-di-dah Eats an Orange 


The pavement {s not the piace for orange-peel 


& 5 
See me Vixs,..1.P, . 378 
z latest forward. movement of 
wegen, ating at them on 
‘ ry. not ? 
They may not only vote for members 
of Parliament, but may be members, 
and the duties of J.P.’s are certainly 
not as responsible as the duties of 
M.P.’s. Seeing that 50,000 women or 
girls appear every year before the 
magistrates, their fellow women ought to 
have a fair share in administering the 
laws under which they are tried, 


aes 
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@  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River oe 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world Géeetar house 
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Another Claimant for the Tank 
OULD it not be well if the Com- 
mission mquiring into the in- 
ventor of the tanks visited the British 
Museum? The tank is there quite 
plainly, carved on a piece of stone 
representing an armoured tank creeping 
up a city wall. 

So that now the discussion a3 to who 
invented the tank goes back a thousand 
years or two, back to the days before 
the Conqueror, before Christianity— 
back 2800 years to the days of Nineveh. 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre, 
says Kipling, and it seems to be really 
so, for we give a picture of this tank 
that startled warriors at Nineveh long 
before the Great War, before Germany, 
or England, or even Europe, had been 
heard of. : 

Great days indeed we live in, but we 
have come up from a mighty past. 


“Did the Tank com 


from Nineveh ? 
The Armoured Tank of the armies of Assyria 
creeping up a city wall 28 centuries ago 


Where the War Began 
A BAD memory has been bloited out in 
Serbia. 

The Austrians set up a great bronze 
slab at the spot where the bomb fell 
that killed the Archduke Ferdinand, so 
leading up to the Great War, and the 
Serbians have now removed it. The 
Austrians allowed no one to pass over 
the slab, which greatly interfered with 
traffic ; but the road is now itself again. 

That is as it should be. The Great 
War has put back the clock of the world 
for a hundred years, and we have had 
enough of it. 


2: 


Our Ancient Oaks 
WE gave the other day the story of 
luminous oaks, and a correspon- 
dent asks a very interesting question. 
Our ancestors in Ancient Britain, and 
their pastors and masters, the Druids, 


worshipped the oak for some reason that 


has never been known. Could it be that 
they were awed by this mysterious light 
that comes sometimes from the fungus 
on the oak ? . 

‘It is very curious and interesting, and, 
though we shall probably never know, 
it would not be strange that a mysterious 
light in trees should have inspired the 
spirit of worship among those simple 
folk, so moved by the mystery of light 
and fire that they worshipped the sun 
as a god. 


& 
A Prayer for Happiness 
God make my life a little light, 
‘Within the world to glow ; : 
A little flame that burneth bright : 
Wherever I may go. ; 
M. BETHAM EDWARDS 


the hour. 
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| Puzzle of the Apple Tree 


Do More Apples Fall by Night 
Than by Day ? 


Why do more apples fall from the tree by 
night than by day? a country reader asks. 
We have asked a scientific correspondent, who 
sends this note. 
fed is not unlikely that more apples 

fall from a tree between sunset and 
sunrise than during the day, because in 
the hours of late evening, night, and 
early dawn, the greatest changes of 


‘| temperature take place. 


There ‘is usually in autumn a sharp 
fall of temperature after sunset, and it 
is coldest before dawn. These large 
differences of temperature have a 
marked effect in expanding or contract- 
ing the woody fibres of the stems of the 
apples, and if the stems are near break- 
ing point the added strain will probably 
just part them. 

Otherwise, the chief cause in bringing 
fruit to the ground is evidently the 
wind, as is suggested in the name 
windfall, which we apply to fallen fruit. 
But one would expect to find more 
apples on the ground in the morning than 
at any other time because none have been 
picked up since the previous evening ! 


& 
Tip-Cat 
NEWSPAPER asserts that ‘“‘the Govern- 
ment is carrying the question of 
nationalisation of mines to the people.” 
Our own miner says the question is 
carrying the Government there. 
® ® ® 
Do the railways pay? is a question of 
The passengers do. 
) ® ® 
Headline to the Russian news: “ Letts 
take a fortress.’? But why should we ? 


© ® e 

The first brick in Birmingham’s 
housing scheme has been laid. Unless 
the rest of the bricks are mislaid there 
ought to be a house ready for somebody 
before the winter. . 


ro) e ® 
Two sides of bacon: East and West 
Ham. 
@ ® ® 
People who did not invent the Tank: 
Peter Pan, Peter Puck, Peter Simple. 
@ ® @ 
Mr. Smillie’s advice is, 
“ Let us keep our heads.” 
Or Ict our heads keep us ? 
e ® 


Food transport: <A 
knife and fork. 
® ® 
Bacon is rotting on the 
quays. lts price 


has been high for 
a long time. 


®@ 9 — 
ae ee PETER TOOK wi TO al 
a hi 
damaged the If the first Tank was not invented 


organ at Ply- 
mouth Guild- Rye rae Company? 


hall. The cat must have been away, or 
they wouldn’t have been playing. 
e- ® 

Siberia, says Trotsky, represents a 
cauldron. They are having stirring 
times. 

® @ @ 

Germany is carefully watching all our 
moves. But there won't be many till 
those wooden houses are finished. 

® 
My Garden 
A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
‘ Of peace ; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve 
is cool ? ; 

Nay, but ]haveasign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

J. E. BROWN 
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AT THE MERCY OF|How THEY RAISED THE GREAT FLAGSTAFF 


- provision by our benevolent Creator.” 
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A LION 


TERRIBLE FORCE OF A 
BLOW 


Do Men Feel Pain When 
Attacked by Wild Beasts ? 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S ADVENTURE 


A Leicester workman, named Pratt, 
has paid heavily for a foolhardy display 
of audacity. Ata fair in the city he put 
his hand between the bars of a cage to 
stroke a lion. The animal struck at him 
as a cat strikes at a bird, and l’ratt was 
taken away severely clawed. 

A naturalist ranks the three greatest 
forces in the animal world as : 

The blow from a whale’s tail, 

The kick of a giraffe’s hind leg, 

The blow of a lion’s paw. 

But there is another danger in the 
blow from a lion’s paw. The animal's 
claws, foul with decomposed ficsh from 
its meals, introduce poison into a wound. 
So does a bite from its foul tecth. 


The Real Danger of a Lion 
Blood poisoning nearly always 
follows a wound caused by a lion, and 
pain and suppuration return periodically 
when the wound is supposed to have 
been cured. One of the two natives who 
were attacked by the lion which 
attempted to kill Livingstone, showed 
the missionary his wound, “ actually 
bursting forth afresh in the same month 
of the following year.” 
The shock caused by a lion's attack 
kills many men without their suffering ; 
but others have, like Livingstone, sur- 
vived, and some of them have told that 
the encounter with a lion, appalling to 
witness or describe, may be painless. 
Two Men at a King’s Table 
Two men once sat at King 
Edward’s table who had such tales to 
tell. One, Sir Edward Bradford, had 
had his left arm munched away to the 
elbow. The other, Rustem Pasha, Turk- 
ish Ambassador to England, had had 
his right hand and part of his left arm 
‘destroyed by a bear. Neither of them 
felt the least pain during the mutilation, 
and they agreed that their intense desire 
and determination to defend themselves 
mastered all sensitiveness to sufiering. 
Livingstone, whose body was identified 
in England by the fact that a joint 
in his arm never healed after the adven- 
ture with a lion, looked rather differ- 
ently at this insensitiveness, The lion 
seized him by the shoulder as it sprang, 
and both came to the ground together. 


Traveller Shaken Like a Rat 
“ Growling horribly close to my ear,” 
he said afterwards, ‘‘ he shook me as a 


terrier shakes a rat. The shock pro- 


duced a stupor similar io that which | 


seems to be iclt by a mouse after the 
first shake by a cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in which there was no 
sense of pain or terror. The shake an- 
nihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast. 
This peculiar state is probably pro- 
duced in all animals killed by the 
carnivora. If this is so, it is a merciful 


So wrote David Livingstone. The 
attack dislocated his arm, and left him 
with flesh-wounds like shot-holes, but 
he felt nothing. It was a dying lion 
that attacked him, having in its body 
two bullets which Livingstone had fired 
into it. Yet, after assailing the 
missionary, it still retained its fierce 
temper, and attacked two other men. 


—— 


_A piece of British Columbia is now 
set up above London. The huge 
Douglas pine given by the Government 
of British Columbia to Kew Gardens 
has been safely raised at last, and 
stands erect and firm, 18} tons of 
splendid timber still in tree form, rising 
higher than the Monument, and more 
than half as high again as Nelson’s 
Column in Trafalgar Square. It is the 
biggest flagstaff in England. 

The last chapter in the story of this 
famous flagstaff tree, on its way from its 
lonely home overlooking the Pacific 
to its final glory of overlooking London, 
was as exciting as any in the tale. 

No less than £1500 was allowed as the 
cost of rearing it. As a beginning a 
tower of scaffolding 100 feet high had 
to be built up, strong enough to hold 


the machinery for hauling the monster 
slowly into an upright position. 

Twice while the tree was rising there 
was a thrilling likelihood of a great 
accident that might have broken down 
the workmen's lofty Staging, and even 
snapped the great tree in its fall. 

Just before the base of the tree slipped 
into its socket, one of the blocks that 
helped control it began to slip, and fora 
time there was a fierce struggle for safety 
between the engineers and the unfaithful 
block ; and again, at the very last, as 
the last heave was about to be made, 
a shout from one of the workmen gave 
warning that a stay was slackening. 
But both these things were put right, and 
then, majestically and safely, the great 
flagstaff came to rest, plumb and true, 
and began its survey of the great city. 


CAN MOTHER REACH THEM? 


£1030 A GRAIN 


Little has been heard about radium 
lately, yet it is coming to be used ona 
larger and larger scale, not only in 
medicine, but for the manufacture of 
luminous paint for aeroplane and ship 
compasses, dials of watches, and so on. 

Its price remains at about {1000 a 
grain, but a hundredth part of a grain is 
sufficient to render the numerals lumin- 
ous on a hundred or more watches. The 
chief supplies are still obtained from the 
United States; but it was stated recently 
that a new source of the mother mineral, 
pitchblende, had been, discovered in this 
country, 


Prices mount up higher and higher, but Mother makes a desperate attempt to reach them 


MARKEY 
BASKe~ 


GOLD IN THE DUSTBIN 


We hear from time to time of a losé 
treasure being found in a dustbin, 
but it now appears that there is wealth 
in every dustbin. 

Experiments have shown that house- 
hold refuse contains nitrogen and other 
substances valuable as fertilisers: and 
Southwark Borough Council has decided 
to crush the refuse it collects and sell it 
in a pulverised state to farmers within 
a radius of 25 miles from London at 
2s. 3d. per ton. In this way the Council 
hopes to be able to reduce the rates, and 
at the same time help the food produc- 
tion of the country. 


gracious in the past. 


A GREAT CITY 
DESOLATE 


Tragic Downfall of Vienna 


ITS GLORY HAS DEPARTED 
AND ITS DOOM HAS COME 


By a Travelling Correspondent 


Never since the armics of the Assyrian 
and the Tartar left great cities desolate 
in their wake, has the ruin of a splendid 
capital been so sudden as the ruin of 
gay Vienna. And yet no hostile army 
has set foot in the place. 

It has not been bombarded like 
Rheims, or terror-stricken into decay 
by cruel violence like Petrograd, but 
by a mere strokc of the pen—the pen 
that signed the Peace Conference—it 
is reduced in an hour from the ancient 
and splendid capital of a far-reaching 
empire, the head of civilised Germany 
and a retinue of States, to be the capital 
of a small inland Republic only about: 
twice the size of Switzerland. 


True Capital of Germany 
Yes, Vienna was the true capital of 


civilised Germany. Berlin never was. 


True civilisation includes manners, style, 


‘the courtesies of life, and often the 


lingering influences of what has been 
Berlin never had 
any of these things. Vienna had them all. 
Its Government had grave faults; it 
never won the goodwill of any non- 
German race that was united with it. It 
always gave the States that clustered 
about it, except Tyrol, the feeling that 


they were underling States. 


And yet Austria had nianuers, splen- 
dour, and almost attractive ways. It was 
what we call gentlemanly, And Vienna 
was its suitable capital—the natural 
expression of the Austrian spirit, which 
was the lingering spirit of the ancient 
Roman Empire. 


City Shorn of its Glory 

Now Vienna stands ‘shorn of its 
gloyies and shivering with hunger, cold, 
and fear of the future. Its outlying 
States—Bohemia, Galicia, Bukovina, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Istria, a large part of Tyrol, 
and all Hungary—have, with an eager 
willingness, fallen away from it, except 
a few mountain regions that have been 
torn away, and the city, once a splendid 
imperial centre, is only the capital of a 
tuined and almost bankrupt little State. 
Worse than that, it is dependent on 
the surrounding States, which honor 
it no longer, for the barest means of life. 
It has no coal except such as Poland or 
Bohemia will sell it ; no oil except such 
as Galicia or Rumania will allow it to 
buy; not enough food, unless it can 
purchase corn from Hungary or Ru- 
mania; and not enough money to bid 
for these necessities against countrics 
with more money. 


Hollow Shell of a City 


Its trains’ and trams are stopped ; 
its streets are only lighted for brief 
periods ; its houses are fireless ; famine 
threatens, and winter is at hand. 

So Vienna, shorn of its glories and 
gaietics, shivers in the midst of its 
gorgeous palaces, squares, and gardens, 
and asks plaintively for the world’s pity 
and help. How are the mighty fallen ! 
At the scrape of a pen when Peace was 
made this Doom fell, and Vienna 
became the hollow shell of a capital. 

Without an empire to support it the 
very fabric of this mighty city must 
decay and much of it fall into ruin, 
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Russia Before the Revolution 
LAND HUNGER THAT BROKE UP AN EMPIRE 


Simple Race of People Who Think 
of Only One Thing at. Once 


WHY THEY SWEPT THE TSARS AND THE THRONE AWAY 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


Russia is an immense country, 
with a population of 180 millions, 
more than four times as many as 
Great Britain, and nearly twice as 
many as the United States. 


The people belong to the Slav race. 
but there is a strong Tartar, or Turkish, 
strain in them. In the thirteenth 
century a host of Tartars, led by 
Mongolian chiefs, swept over Eastern 
Europe from Central Asia, and a great 
many of them settled in Russia. They 
are responsible for the Eastern 
features in the Russian character. 
The Poles are a pure Slav race, and 
not Eastern at all. 


The mass of the Russian popu- 
lation are tillers of the soi, living 
in villages, “ pigging together’ in 
small wooden houses, where whole 
families sleep on the top of the big 
stove, Which is the most prominent 
object in a Russian room. The in- 
tense cold in winter makes it necessary 
to keep the houses very warm. From 
-November until April the. north and 
centra! parts are under snow. 


Living Out of Doors 

In summer, which is hot and dry, 
the people of every class make up for 
being so much indoors through the 
winter by living out of doors. 

From the middle of May to the 
middle of August all who are able 
to do so pack up and leave the cities 
for the country. Poor people do 
this as well as those who are well 
off. Beds and furniture are piled up 
on little cabs, and off their owners 
go to the railway stations. 

The system of land ownership in 
Russia, which gives every peasant 
the possibility of returning to his 
native village, came into existence 
after the Emancipation of the Serfs 
not much more than sixty years ago. 
The Russian peasants were made 
slaves in the sixteenth century. Up 
to that date they had been free, and 
had governed themselves in village 
communities, but they were made 
serfs so that the nobles might have 
plenty of labourers and grow rich. 


Freedom for the Serfs 


-When, after the defeat of Russia by 
England and France in the Crimean 
War, serfdom’ was abolished, the 
peasants were given land. Each 
village had so much land which be- 
longed to all. It was divided into 
strips, and the strips were portioned 
out among families according to their 
numbers. 

At intervals there were fresh dis- 
tributions of the strips of land, and 
as the population increased the 
peasants found that they had not 
enough land. In 1909 a law was 
passed to give them the chance to 
turn village lands into private proper- 
tics, and so get land of their own; 
but this did not satisfy the hunger 
for more land. It was that hunger 
which made the Revolution possible. 

It was their discontent and the 
appalling mismanagement of the 
nation’s business which swept the old 
system away. The Tsar himeelf was 


well-meaning but weak-minded. He 
allowed himself to be kept in ignor- 
ance of what went on. He was anxious 
to hand down to his son exactly the 
same power and majesty that he 
received from his father. He did not 
understand that change is the law of 
life, and that any institution which 
docs not grow is dead. 

Russia began war so ill prepared 
that many of her soldiers were with- 
out rifles, and had to advance against 
the enemy with sticks. Their artil- 
lery was for a long time very short of 
shells. This unpreparedness, and the 
mistakes and jealousies of generals, 
caused hundreds of thousands of lives 
to be thrown away, and the soldiers 
saw this. Officers as well as men 
blamed the government. The army 
on which the Tsar had hitherto reliea 
for support turned against him. 


Terror and Revolution 


lor many years the revolutionists 
had been at work. They had killed 
one Tsar with a bomb, and one Grand 
Duke, and had “ removed” many 
high officials. In 1906, after the war 
against Japan had shown up” the 
rottenness of the system of irrespon- 
sible government—the opposite of 
our British system, in which those 
who govern are responsible to the 
nation—there was an attempt at 
Revolution, which, though it failed, 
did actually bring into being the 
Duma, a Russian House of Commons, 
which tried toimprove the government, 
and was defeated by the officials. 

Inthe Duma sat several priests of the 
Russian Church, long-haired and long- 
bearded. Unfortunately, they did not 
take the People’s part. Many priests, 
or popes as they are called, were good 
men who did their best to improve 
the condition of the peasants, but, 
on the whole, the Church was not an 
influence helping the People. 


A People Simple but Wise 

The peasants paid great attention 
to Church feasts and festivals, but 
they had little respect for the 
clergy as men, and they knew that the 
archbishops and bishops were on the 
side of those who wanted the old bad 
system kept up. 

Although they, are ignorant in book 
learning, they have a wisdom and wit 
which make their talk often instruc- 
tive and amusing. They are likeable, 
even lovable, but are subject to 
fits of savagery, brought on usually 
by listening to excited orators, and 
they are then capable of hateful 
cruelties. They quickly repent of 
these, and call on God to forgive 
them, but they are liable to suffer 
again in the same way at any moment. 

They have room in their heads for 
only one thought at a time. If we 
remember that we shall not be so 
much puzzled by the contradictions 
and contrarieties in the character of 
this simple and wonderful race. H. F, 
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WIRELESS WORLD 


Keeping Watch Over 
Forest Fires 


WONDER OF WIRELESS WAVES 


By Our Marconi House Oorrespondent 


In America, where huge forest fires 
often occur, occasioning tosses of millions 
of dollars, the aid of wireless has now 
been called in. ; 

A system of aeroplanes fitted with 
wireless, working in conjunction with 
each other and with headquarters, will 
in future deal with such situations. The 
planes will be able to locate the fire 
easily from an enormous height. 

They will then proceed to the actual 
scene, and send by wircless full details, 
including the size of the fire, the 
direction of the wind, and so on. 


Endless Journey of a Wireless Wave 


Although wireless waves seem to be 
such elusive things, being far out of 
reach of any of our senses, and moving 
with such terrific speed—-to New York 
and back from London 30 times a second 
—it must not be thought that they are 
sent on their endless journey without 
much effort. 

A colossal force has to be brought into 
action to create the waves, a modern 
wireless station ot moderate power 
employing a force equal to that of four 
hundred British cart-horses. 

A moment ago I wrote of the endless 
journey of a wireless wave, and that 
description is quite true, because these 
waves, once started, never stop. They 
become less and less powerful, but they 
never cease to exist. They are ripples 
in an ocean stretching through the 
boundless universe. 


The Old to the Rescue of the New 


A curious incident occurred the other 
day in mid-ocean, A ship found herself 
without a wireless operator, possibly 
owing to illness. 

As there was nobody else on board 
who could work the wireless the captain 
decided to ask for help from another 
vessel. He soon sighted a steamer and 
signalled with flags for it to come near. 
When this had been done the trouble was 
explained by means of semaphore 
signalling, and the captain of the second 
ship agreed to send one of his operators. 

The junior operator readily volun- 
teered, and was rowed across to his new 
work, bag and baggage, and the wireless 
sparks were soon merrily cracking again. 

Thus the old, old way of sending mes- 
sages came to the aid of wireless, as our 
friend the horse sometimes pulls a broken- 
down motor-car back to the garage, 


Facts about Invisible Waves 


How many people know that light 
waves and wireless waves are, with one 
important exception, exactly alike ? 
The respect in which they differ is size. 

Waves of light are exceedingly small, 
so small that if one wrote down the size 
in figures the reader would be very little 
‘wiser, because the figures would denote 


‘a littleness far beyond the smalicst thing 


the eye has ever seen in a microscope. 


On the other hand, wireless waves are 
generally very large. We make them 
trom, roughly, 300 feet to 60,000 feet long. 
There is not much difficulty in making 
the big ones, but the smaller we try to 
make them the harder is the task. 
If we could only make them small 
enough we should produce light. 

Apart from size, then, wireless waves 
are light waves. Light waves move at 
186,000 miles a second ; so do wireless 
waves. Light can be focussed ; so can 
“‘ wireless.’’ Both sets of waves may be 
concentrated by lenses, both can be 
bent, and objects which are transparent 
to light will also let wireless waves pass 
through. Everything light can do wire- 
less waves can do—except that wireless 
waves cannot be seen, on account of the 
difference in size. It is in order to 
detect wireless waves that we have had 
to invent an “‘ electric eye,’ which is 
the wireless receiver, : 
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BISMARCK 


THE STRONG MAN OF 
GERMANY’S GREAT DAYS 


His Grandson to be Charged 
with Murder 


PEACE TREATY AND WAR 
CRIMES 


The Allies are sending to Germany 
the names of German officers who are 
to be tried before an International 
Court for murder and gross cruelty 
during the war. The Peace Treaty 
requires that they shall be surrendered. 

Among the officers charged with the 
most fiendish cruelty is.Count von 
Bismarck, the grandson of Prince Bis- 
raarck, who in his day, before the Kaiser 
William took the reins of government 
into his own hands, was the most 
powerful personality in Europe. 

Bismarck, the maker of modern 
Germany, the builder of the great 
German military system, the ‘' Man of 
Blood and Iron’ before whom kings 
trembled, is followed by a grandson who, 
according to the charges made against 
him, is a wholesale murderer, who shot 
peasant people in their villages and 
burned their bodies in the flames of 
their homes. Those who did not dic 
quickly enough, it is said, he finished 
oft with his own hands. 


Man Who Drilled the Peop!e 


{t was the grandfather who once said 
he would leave the French nothing but 
their eyes to weep with. The grandson, 
if the charges made against him are 
proved, had even less mercy. 

But Bismarck the elder, though he 
trained Germany for war and by cun- 
ning trickery forced on the war of 1870, 
which was the first cause of this last 
great war, was a greater man than would 
be formed by rolling all the leaders of 
present-day Germany into one. 

He was not one whit more moral than 
the Kaiser and his reckless underlings, 
but he did know how to manage the 
great human machine, the obedient 
German people, whom he had drilled 
for his own purposes; and he under- 
stood the thoughts and feelings, and 
realised the power of other nations a3 
no German did after he was gone. 


Sowing Hate in Europe 


Bismarck had rules in his own mind 
that would have kept him from ever 
risking the German Empire in a war 
with England, France and Russia. He 
hated England, but knew her power. 
He feared the slow, unwieldy strength of 
Russia. He was aware that Austria and 
Italy were doubtful allies for Germany 
—Austria, because of her weakness 
through internal divisions, and Italy 
because her sentimental mind would 
never resemble the harsh mind of 
Germany. And so he cunningly con- 
trived to gain strength for Germany, 
as it were, by weakening other nations, 
among whom he fostered hate. 

He would never have outraged the 
feelings of the world till every decent 
land was Germany's enemy, for Bis- 
marck, though a great and powerful 
plotter, was prudent. He had no 
conscience ; but he had a careful mind. 
If he struck in war he struck to slay, 
and not to fail. 

He will be known in history as a 
statesman who planned too grandly for 
lesser men to carry his plans through. 
In no way was he an admirable man, 
but he did not deserve to have a grand- 
son put on trial as a brutal murderer. 


THE MECHANICAL NEWSBOY 

Will the paper-boy from whom we 
buy our evening newspaper become a 
thing of the past ? 

The mechanical newsboy is already 
in use in America. A coin is put in the 
slot, a handle turned, and the news- 
paper is delivered. In order that one 
may sec what edition is being sold, a 

tion of the paper showing the chief 
headlines is displayed behind a window. 
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NATURE PREPARES 


EARTH’S CREEPING 


_FOR HER LONG SLEEP 


Bare Trees and Autumn 
Skies . 


EARTHWORMS AT WORK 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The sparrowhawk is the creature of 
all others most detested by small birds, 
who, knowing what an enemy it is, 
invariably mob it if they are in sufficient 
numbers. 

The full-grown bird is greyish in 
colour, but if at this time of year we 
happen to disturb a young sparrowhawk 
feeding upon the ground, and catch only 
a passing glimpse before it flies away, 
we may well mistake it for a kestrel. 
The young sparrowhawks, instead of 
being slaty-grey above and light grey 
below, like their parents, are brown 
above and fawn below. Probably on 
account of this they are often mistaken 
tor kestrels by gamekeepers, who credit 
the kestrel with much of the damage 
done to game by the sparrowhawk. 


The Wily Sparrowhawk 

The sparrowhawk, while it .does a 
certain amount of good by killing rats 
and mice, preys largely on leverets and 

ung rabbits, and also on partridges. 
tt is not above dashing round from be- 
hind some stack or barn in the farm- 
yard, and carrying off a young chicken. 
Other food consists of thrushes, black- 
birds, sparrows, larks, pipits, wood- 
pigeons, and moles. 

Townspcople usualty call rooks crows, 
but the two birds are quite distinct. 
Some hooded crows nest in England, 
but numbcrs come to us from Scan- 
dinavia and Russia at this time of the 
year, and though the bulk keep near the 
vast coast, others distribute themSélves 
over the inland counties. The bird’s 
plumage is black and grey, and it is 
sometimes called the grey crow in dis- 
tinction to the carrion crow, which 1s 
black. : 

The missel thrush has resumed its 
song, and the music is welcome now 
when most of the other song-birds are 
either gone or silent. 


Bats in Their Winter Quarters 

Most bats have by now found their 
hiding-places for the winter, and if you 
know of an old hollow tree, and can 
reach inside, you will probably disturb 
some noctules hanging head downwards 
with folded wings, waiting for the warm 
weather of next spring to rouse them to 
conscious life again. ; ; 

Eartfworms are alwavs interesting 
to study, as Darwin found, and there is 
still much to be learnt about them. Out 
on the lawn just now you will find little 
mounds of leaves and stalks collected 
round the mouths of their burrows by 
the worms, which have dragged them 
there and barricaded their homes against 
frost and hostile grubs, while at the 
same time providing themselves with 
a good supply of food. You will find 
that they even drag stones to stop up 
the entrances to their burrows. 

The November Moth 

The November moth, despite its name, 
is found earlier than the present month, 
but it ig still on the wing. Its dull, 
lichen-grey colour is very useful for 
camouflaging it at a time of year when 
there is Jittle food about, and many 
hungry birds are on the look-out for 
that little. . 

Among the dead leaves of hawthorn 
we may find the cocoons of the carly 
thorn moth. The chrysalis is neatly 
hidden inside a folded leaf, and there it 
will remain for the winter unless some 
particularly keen-eyed thrush finds it 
out, when its fate will be sealed for ever. 

The trees that are quite stripped now 
include the white poplar, cherry, crab- 
apple, guelder rose, laburnum, syringa, 
hawthorn or whitethorn, maple, and ash. 
On the last-nanied the keys are very 
conspicuous. The plane leaves are 
falling, and the larch is turning yellow. 
We may still find a few rose campions 
in bloom, Cc. R, 


COW 


How much Milk can 
_ Baby’s Friend Give ? 


ASTONISHING FIGURES 


Thank you, pretty cow that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Warm and sweet and fresh and white. 


How much milk can a cow give, on an 
average, per day and per year ? 

_Those would have been regarded as 
difficult questions to answer a few 
years ago, before the milk of each cow 
was measured and a record kept; and 
anyone who knows cows would have 
doubted whether any cow could give 1000 
gallons in a year, and would have laughed 
at the idea of 2000 gallons. 

But a breed of cows, known as black 
and white British Friesians, is naw 
being reared for milk-giving purposes, 
and is astonishing the dairying world. 

A keen competition is going on be- 
tween Eske Hetty and Southill Countess, 
and at present Eske Hetty holds the 
record ; but Sonthill Countess, a Kneb- 
worth cow, is close on her heels in the 
race of quantities. 


3000 Gallons a Year 

Eske Hetty has given 2413 gallons of 
milk in one year, or £221 worth, if it 
could have been sold warm from the pail 
at the present price. Southill Countess 
has given 2106 gallons in 320 days, or 
£193 worth at the present price. The 
Countess holds the record for a day's 
produce, namely ten gallons, or 
£1 16s. 8d. worth, 

It is said that there are six more 
cows on their way to pass the 2000- 
gallon-a-year standard, and there is 
talk of 3000 gallons a year being reached. 

Indeed, the Agent-General for Ontario 
sends us note of a cow which gave 203 
gallons of milk in 30 days, at the rate of 
considcrably over 3000 gallons a year. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the most copious milk-givers do 
not always give rich milk. In the form 
of butter a cow that half fills the pail 
with milk will often beat one that fills 
it three-parts full. 

But, however that may be, the 
competition for milk production by the 
individual cow will be watched with 
much interest by the public which 
pays clevenpence a quart for the one 
perfect form of food. 


THANK YOU, PRETTY | BIGGEST-GUN KNOWN 


SHADOW 


Coming Eclipse of the 
Moon 


HOW TO SEE FOR OURSELVES 
THAT EARTH IS ROUND 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


First Shots from “ Big 
Bertha” 


HOW THEY LEARNED 
WHERE TO FIX IT 


During the war Paris was bombarded 
by the biggest gun ever known, called 
“Big Bertha,’ after the woman who 
was the chief owner of Krupp’s Works: 
at Essen, where it was made. 

A curious revelation is now made as to 
the way in which the Germans found 
out how far away from Paris they must 
fix the gun so as to shel that city. 

The cannon was fired high into the air, 
so that the shell would rise to where the 
atmosphere was very thin and the power. 
of gravity diminished. There would, 
therefore, be little air resistance, and the 
earth. would not draw the shell back as 
quickly as when nearer the earth’s surface. 


Firing 75 Miles 
How far would the gun carry ? No- 
body knew. So they set men to watch 
for the bursting shells, and fired over their 
own thinly inhabited province of East 
Friesland. The distance from Meppen, 


Not since July, 1917, have we had 
an opportunity of seeing the eclipse of 
the moon, but at last, next Friday 
night, if it is fine, we shall see the great 
circular Shadow of our Earth creeping 
over the face of her satellite—so we can 
then see for ourselves, by the way, 
that the world is round. 

It -will, however, be only a partial 
eclipse, beginning at 9.34, the exact 
minute when mother Earth will begin 
to interpose her bulky form between 
the Sun and the Moon. 

The amount of: sunlight cut off from 
the Moon will be very small for the first 
few minutes, but within half an hour a 
perceptible duskiness will be seen 
gathering at the lower left-hand side of 
the moon. This duskiness is what is 
called the penumbra. To an observer 
in that part of the Moon the Sun would 
appear only partly obscured. 


The Very Dark Shade 

It will not be until 11 o’clock that 

, «ny part of the moog begins to be really 
eclipsed, for this only happens when 
the Sun’s light is entirely cut off. A 
very dark shade, called the umbra, will 
, then be seen to encroach on the lower 
part of the left half of the Moon, and 
this will increase and travel westward 
until, after about 45 minutes, about 
one-sixth of the Moon’s face will be 
shadowed. After this the shadow will 
diminish and pass over towards the west, 
until, in about two hours, all will be over. 

At no time shall we altogether lose 
sight of any part of her; we rarely do 
that, even in a total eclipse, when she is 
entirely immersed in Earth’s shadow, 


A Journey to the Moon 

To find out why this is so let us trans- 
port ourselves in imagination to the 
great walled plain of Clavius, a region 
on the Moon about as big as Yorkshire 
and Lancashire put together. It is 
centrally placed in the eclipsed area, so 
that we should get a good view of the 
eclipse, as scen from the Moon, 

To get an uninterrupted view, we 
will scramble up.the western wall of 


"Where the 
ECLIPSE 
degins at 9.34pm. 


NEXT WEEK'S ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 
On the left the penumbra after an hour; on 


the right the moon at the middle of the eclipse, 
about 11.45 p.m. See next column. 


where the firing took place, to the North 
Sea, is about 67 miles, and parallel with 
the coast are the East Frisian Islands, 

No report was made by the observers 
as to any shells falling, and the gunners 
began to wonder whether they had fired 
the shots beyond the power of gravity, 
so that they would not come back to 
earth at all. 

At last the exploded shells were found 
on one of the Frisian islands, 75 miles 
away. The Germans, greatly surprised, 
placed the gun about 75 miles away from 
Paris and fired. It did a good deal of 
damage, but failed to frighten the French, 


the mountains that encircle Clayius, on 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like a 
and moonset, high tide at *London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next 
week, given for London from Novem- 
ber2. Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday’ Friday 
Sunrise « 655 am 659am. 7.4 aim. 
Sunset = 4.31 p.m. 4.28 p.m. 4.23 p.m. 
Moonrise ., 1.47 p.m. 2.34p.m. 4.3 p.m. 
Moonset ..12.58 a.m. 3.81a.m. 7.886 a.m. 


High Tide .. 8.32p.m. 11.6 p.m. 12.56 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s - 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Hoe and clean between the rows of cab- 
bage, and remove decaying leaves. Con- 
tinue to carth up and protect cardoons. 

Cauliflowers that have formed nearly 
full-sized heads should have a leaf or 
two broken over them as_ protection 
from slight frosts. 

Push forward the planting of all kinds 
of trees and shrubs while the weather 
keeps mild, and before the temperature 
of the soil is reduced so considerably as 
to check root action, 


clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise | | 


to a convenient pinnacle 17,000 fect 
high. The climb will be easy in a world 
where one can jump 18 feet as easily 
as jumping three feet on Earth. 

+ The noonday Sun in a black sky will 
appear very brilliant, and surrounded 
‘by myriads of stars; then a ercat and 
almost dark body, appearing three or 
four times the size of the sun, will begin 
to interpose itself gradually, as if 
taking a great bite out of the sun’s side. 
A gloom will creep over the observer's 
surroundings, and he will be in what 
appears to us as the penumbra. 


Brilliant Ring of Light 

The shade will continue to increase, 
‘and the Sun will seem to grow less and 
less, until it ts gone; but in its place a 
beautiful many-coloured ring of light 
will appear, about four times the 
diameter of the vanished Sun. This 
brilliant ring will light up the Moon’s 
surface, and so account for that part otf 
her being visible on the-Earth. 

Now what we actually sce, as we 
look up from the Moon, is the great 
globe of Earth veiled in night; and 
the ring of light is where sunrise and 
sunset are taking place all round the 
Earth at that moment. 

The Sun, of course, is shining on the 
other side of our Earth, and this sun- 
light, lighting up our atmosphere beyond 
the exact half of our globe, produces 
by refraction the ring of twilight glow 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


saad 


La lanterne Le visage 


La tourte 


Le diamant est une picrre prévieuse. 
L’esclave obéit 4 son maitre. - 
Les mouches sont bien désagréables, - 
Ii fant allumer la lanterne. ; 
Voici un visage souriant 

Tous les enfants aiment la tourte. - 


IL NE FUT PAS PUNI yous 

Un professeur anglais ordonna, 1 u 
de ses éléves de s’approcher” pour 
recevoir des coups de canne. Cdmme 
l’éléve avait les mains trés sales, il 
cracha furtivement dans sa main droite 
et l’essuya sur son pantalon. 

‘“« Présentez votre main, Monsieur,” lui 
dit sévérement le professeur. I.’éléve 
présenta sa main droite. Le professeur la 
regarda un instant ct dit :: : 

‘Si vous pouvez trouver dans toute 
la classe une main plus sale que celle-ci, 
je vous pardonneral.” ; 

L’éléve tendit alors sa main gauche et 


dit: ‘En voici une, Monsieur.” with. G. F. M. 


and roseate hues that we are so familiar . 
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DERS 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 

Cyril Hamer's father, Mr. Martin 
Hamer, has built a model of an in- 
genious new type of airship which he 
offers to his employer, Mortimer 
Carne, the millionaire owner of the 
great Ajax Works, who does not accept. 

-Meanwhile, Bertram Kent, who 
had been a partner. of Carne, steals 
the plans, and three months later 
kidnaps Stella Earle, who is Carne’s 
niece and Cyril’s great chum. Stella 
is taken away in an airship built 
from the stolen plans. 

A letter is received from Kent in 
which he offers to restore Stella for 
£50,000 and all rights in the airship, 
which is patented, failing which she ts 
to be left with a cannibal tribe. 

A new ship, called the Avenger, 
is built, in which search is to be made 
tor Kent, during which time Cyril and 
Tim M’ Keown, a lad employed about 
the house, learn to tly dirigibles and 
acroplanes. 

Mr. Hamer invents a marvellous 
new explosive which he calls Stellol, 
and excellent results are obtained on 
the first trial trip of the Avenger. 

By means of some sand found in 
the envelope of Kent's letter, Cyril is 
uble, with the help of an expert, to 
determine within a few hundred 
miles the whereabouts of Kent. 

Mr. Hamer, Mr. Carne, Cyril, and 
Tin, with a crew of four, set out on 
their long quest just after midnight 
one night, and as they are taking oft, a 
rocket, fired by some of Kent's ac- 
coinplices, hits the ship and sets fire 
to the outer envelope. Fhanks to the 
helium, the non-inflammable gas with’ 
which she is tilled, very little damage 
is done, and they ure able to continue 
their journey. oe ~ 

When Cyril and Tim awake early 
next morning, they are. amazed to 
hear that they have reached Spain. 

-“ Now the real ‘hunt begins,” says 
Cyril eagerly. ; 

CHAPTER 13 
The Avenger’s Double 

Just thirty hours after leaving 
Marchester . the: crew of the 
Avenger sighted . the coast of 
Africa. They had crossed Spain, 
skirted south of the Balearic 
Islands, and the first part of Africa 
they Saw was the bold -headland 
of Cape Negro, which is a little to 
the west of Tunis. - . 1395 

Tar to the north-east, a mere 
clond against the blue. Mediter- 
ranean sky, lay the island of Sicily. 
~ The boys had been out of their 
hammocks since earliest dawn, and 
stood together, leaning out of one 
of the big windows of the middle 
gondola, their cyes fixed upon the 
coast of the vast, mysterious con- 
tinent, deep in the recesses of which 
Bertram Kent had hidden little 
Stella Carne. 

Flying at a great height the air- 
ship drove steadily southwards, 
and every minute the coastline 
yrew clearer. 7 

Tim turned 9 puzzled face to 
Cyril. 

“Ye told me it was desert we was 
coming to. But this country—faith, 
‘tis green as Ould Ireland herself.” 

“Well, not quite that,” smiled 
Cyril, “But you've got to re- 
member, ‘Tim, that we're still a long 
way off the Sahara. This is all old 
settled country with a fairly good 
rainfall, lots of people, and fruit 
groves and farms. Once we've 
crossed those mountains which you 
can see on the sky-line, there'll be 
all the desert you want, and more, 
too, | can tell you.” 


ars 


-and west of the Sahara, and, as 


Cyril felt a touch on his arm, and, 
turning, saw his father. 

“ Still going strong, Cyril,” he 
smited. “I came to tell you that 
breakfast is ready. Yes; I know 
how keen you are to see all there is 
to be seen, but vou'll kindly come 
and eat your food first.”” 


The air at three thousand fect is 
a fine tonic; and the boys managed 
to put away an amazingly good 
meal in a wonderfully short time. 
Then they were back at their posts 
of observation, By this time the 
Avenger was over the land, and 
sweeping over orange and olive 
groves, big fields of grain, and flat- 
roofed houses startlingly white 
under the blaze of the morning sun. 


Then the mountains climbed 
against the sky, and the airship 
cocked her nose and climbed, too. 
In a little more than an hour she 
was ovet them; and the boys looked 
down upon a tangle of barren peaks, 
with deep, narrow valleys between, 
and water courses edged with strips 
of brilliant green. 

Another hour, and the mountains 
sank to hills, and beyond them lay 
the edge of the vast desert. 

Tim drew a long breath. 

“Tis like the end of the world !”’ 
he said in Cyril's ear. 

Cyril nodded. The sight awed him. 
As far as eye could see lay ridge 
upon ridge of sand-hills, dull red 
in colour, They were of every 
shape and size, and over them blew 
the desert wind, drifting their sub- 
stance like dry snow, pulling down 
one dune and building up another. 
Far away to the left was a dark line 
where a caravan track cut through 
the dunes, but nothing was moving 
upon it. --Not.a sign of life was 
visible on all the vast expanse of 
ever-shifting sand. P 

“Ts it all like this ? ’’ asked Tim 
in an awed voice. » - oe 

“ Nota bit of it, Tim. There’s all 
sorts in the Sahara. There’s a desert 
of stones beyond this, and tlicn 
more sand and _ salt. lakes and 
mountains, and all sorts of things.” 

“And how far does it go?” 
asked Tim. 

“Well, we've come a good way, 
haven't we? If we went on twice 
as far we should still be over desert.”’ 

' Tim gave a low whistle. It was 
the first time he had ever been out 
of the British Islés, and the size of 
the world he lived in almost 
frightened him. 

Towards mid-day they had passed 
the sand-hills which lie in an 
cnormous crescent around the north 


Cyril had said, came upon the 
desert of stones. It looked like all 
the beaches in the world rolled into 
one, but every here and there was 
broken by salt-pans; which glared 
white as snow-fields among the 
endless reaches of pebbles. Passing 
this they came to more sand, but 
this flat as a floor. : 

“There’s camels!” said Tim 
suddenly. . 

“A caravan,” Cyril answered. 
““ Look at the Arabs in their white 
burnouses. They're coming up out 
of the south. with dates or spices 
or saltpetre.” 

“ And will they be crossing thim 
sand-hills ? ’* asked Tim. 

“ They have to; but they'll take 
weeks where we've taken hours.” 

" Faith! I'd rather be up here 
than down there,” said Tim. ‘ Will 
ye look at thim dust clouds spinning, 


a 


Misther Cyril? Ye’d think they 
was trying to catch thim niggers.” 
He pointed as he spoke to two 
tall columns of sand which danced 
wildly across the great expanse. 

“Watch thim. They’re getting 
bigger!’ cried Tim. ‘‘ Sure that 
near one’s as high as the big chimney 
at the ould Ajax Works!’ .. . 

“It's a jolly sight higher than 
that,” declared Cyril. ‘‘ It’s half- 
way up to us already, and rising 
every minute. Strikes. me this is 
the starting point of a regular 
sandstorm.” ; 

“Thim two's joined together!” 
exclaimed Tim. ‘ Ah, and there’s 
more lifting! Will ye look at them ? 
Tis cutting off the whole country 
they are!” 

Sure enough, the spouts were 
becoming more numerous every 
moment, and all the desert to the 
west was hidden by a vast dun- 
coloured cloud. The: Arabs were 
off their horses, the camels were 
kneeling, the men had covered their 
heads with their blankets. Another 
moment, and the sand-storm swept 
down upon them, and hid them from 
sight under its gloomy pall. 


The great swirl rose higher every 
moment. ‘The water-ballast tanks 
of the dirigible were opéned, and 
she rose too. Even so, wheeling 
gusts of scorching air caught and 
swung her dizzily. For a moment 
she was almost out of control, 
but the water continued to pour out, 
and presently she was out of the 
reach of the tempest and sailing 
serencly above it. 

Cyril shivered. : 

“ Those poor beggars ! ” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ What wouldn’t they have 
given for a few gallons of that water 
we've had to chuck away!” : 


“°Tis a lot we've wasted,”’ re- 


plied fim rather gravely. ‘“ I’m 
thinking we'll have a job to fll thim 
tanks again.” 

Cyril nodded, but his eyes were 


fixed upon the gigantic cloud be- 
neath. It now resembled a huge 
thunderstorm, and had -taken on 
adeep purple colour. Its appearance 
was positively terrifying. Suddenly 
he clutched Tim’s arm, and pointed. 
“ Lookatthat! It’s—it's Kent's 
airship—and—and she’s caught in 
the simoon ! ”” 


CHAPTER 14 
The Raiders 


Hardly able to believe their 
eyes the two boys stared down- 
wards at the object to which Cyril 
had pointed. It was an airship 


same _ sha and size as the 
Avenger herself, but floated a 


Suddenly Cyril clutched Tim’s arm, and pointed. ‘Look at that ! 
Kent’s airship—and—and she’s caught in the simoon.”’ 


which seemed to be of much the 


; I 
long way bencath her and somewhat 


tothe east. Though half hidden at 
times by the whirling summits of 
the vast sand clouds, her shape 
was clear cnough. 

Tim turned to Cyril. 

“’Tis an airship, sure enough, 
and I’m. thinking it’ must be 


Kent's; but will ye tell me how it | 


is she isn’t swept away by thim 
whirlwinds ? Sure, she’s ridin’ as 
steady as we ourselves.” 

“It beats me,” said-Cyril, shak- 
ing his head. ‘Tl fetch Dad. 
He must see this.” 

He hurried aft, to where his father 
was poring over a map, and fairly 
dragged him to the window. 

“What is it?’ he demanded. 
“Tt must be Kent’s ship. There 
can't be another so like our own.” 


Leaning out of the window, Mr. 
Hamer stared hard for a moment 
or two at the great cigar-shaped 
form which seemed to swim on the 
surface of the huge sand cloud. 
Then he drew in his head, and, 
to Cyril’s amazement, he was 
smiling. 

“No; it’s not Kent's,” he said. 

“ Then, for goodness’ sake, what 
is it ? ’’ demanded Cyril. 

Mr. Hamer laughed outright. 

“It’s ours!” he said. * 

Cyril's jaw dropped. ‘‘ Ours?” 
he repeated, utterly mystified. 

“The double of onrs, I should 
have said,’” answered his father. 
“In other words, a reflection of 
the Avenger on the surface of 
the great cloud beneath.” 

Cyril drew a long breath. 
laughed outright. 

“ Faith $I never was better fooled 
in me life. Is it what they call 
a mirridge, sorr ? ” 


Tim 


- ‘A mirridge?”’ repeated Mr. 
Hamer, puzzled -for a moment. 
“Oh, a mirage, you mean!, No, 
it’s not that, but just a reflection. 
1 But you'll see mirages before you 


It’s—it’s 


leave Sahara, Tim—plenty of 


-them; but to see them you must 


be on ground level. -And that 
reminds me—we must refill those 
tanks which we have nearly emp- 
tied, and we must doit quickly too.” 

“Don’t know what you’ll ill them 
with unless it’s sand, Dad,” said 
Cyril. 

“No; we shall. find 
answered his father 
“ There is a small oasis about two 
hundred miles to the south ; Tamait, 
they call it. I propose to descend 
there if it seems safe.’'. 

“Natives, you mean?” 
gested Cyril. 

“Yes; there are wild tribes 


everywhere. Nearly allare “thisves 


water,’s 
quietly, 


sug- | 
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and robbers, but on! cai MERC, 
: s, ya few, such a 

the Touaregs, are really ane ree 

Cyril was going to ask about the 
Touaregs, but at that moment 
Saunderson came up and called Mr, 
Hamer away. : 

The Avenger passed on, the 
#@torm was .lost in the distance 
and presently a range of barren 
blue mountains became visible a 
long way to the south-east. Cyril 
had a look at the map. 

“e The Tasili Range. they call it » 
he said. ‘‘ Look, Tim! There's 
actually some greenstuff. "Pon 
my word, they’re real trecs!”’ 

Tim shrugged his shoulders. “ [ 
wouldn't wonder at anything now,” 
he observed. : 

‘Two hours passed, and the air- 
ship had passed the castern end of 
the hills and was crossing a rolling 
country seamed with deep, dry 
water-courses. She was coming 
lower, and presently a brilliantly 
green patch showed up against the 
yellow sand. . es 

““There’s Tamait,” cried Cyril. 
‘** Are we going down, Dad ? ” 

“ We are going over it just to see 
if all is safe. This is no country 
in which to take chances,” an- 
swered his father. 

At a height of only three hundred 
feet the Avenger sailed across 
the oasis. Feathery grecn palms 
surrounded a little blue lake, and 
were reflected in the calm water. 

“ Sure, ’tis the prettiest thing T 
iver did see,”’. declared. Tim. 
“’Twas worth crossing that ould 
desert just to get here.” 

As there was no sign of life in 
the oasis, the Avenger was brought 
to ground just outside the ring of 
palms, and moored by her patent 
anchor to a spring cable. The 
sand was soft; there was no wind. 
Presently her crew were all stretch- 
ing their stiff legs on the desert. 

Icaving two men on guard, the 
rest took aluminium buckets and 
lwent off towards the lake. The 
tanks had to be filled before dark, 
and there was not too much time. 
| It was hard work, and when it 
lwas finished Cyril, begged _ his 
‘father to allow him and -Tim to 
| have a dip before supper. 
| Before answering Mr. Hamer 
focussed his powerful fieldglasses 
and swept the country round. ,Then 
he nodded: ~‘‘ Very well, he 
said, ‘‘ but I shall only give, you 
half an hour. Then you must be 
back-here.”” - bk 

In huge delight the two rushed 
off, and, flinging off their clothes, 
hurled themselves into the lake. 

Alter the:baking heat of the day 
the cool, clear water was & Joy. 

: Life's worth living’even in this 
howlin’ desert!" ‘cried Tim in 
high delight.. “‘ "Deed, and I con't 
titink I iver enjoyed anything so 
much.” _. . pat tet 

The pair dived and swam and 
played all sorts of pranks, and, of 
course, forgot the time. .It was 
Tim who first realised how late it 
was getting, 4. 

“Hurry, Misther Cyril,” he cricd. 
“The sun’s tumbled out o’ the 
sky, and it'll be dark in two 
twinks.” ; : 

He was right. There is no twl 
light in the desert. Down’gocs the 
sun, out come the stars, and ‘it is 
night before you realise it... 

The pair were dressing with all 
speed when they heard a shout 
from the direction of the airsh ip. 

“ Didn't I.tell ye?” said Tim. 
““*Tis the masther calling us.” 

“All right; we're coming,” 
shouted back Cyril, but the words 
were hardly out of his mouth before 
there was a strange drumming 
noise, which grew like a storm. 

“ What's that ? ”’ he asked sharp- 
ly. His answer was a rattle of 
rife shots and the whine of bullets 
through the night. 

Next moment mounted figures 
came racing out of the gloom, 
galloping furiously up out of the 
desert. : 

“It's Arabs—raiders, Tim!” 
‘gasped Cyril. “ Run ke fury, of 
we'll be cut off!” 


TO BE CONTINVED 
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SRA ater es Be 
@ Ghere is Fun in Eve 


Dr MERRYMAN 


Tesctee “And why should we 
endeavour te rise by o 
efforts ?”’ Pe aan 


Johnnie Wise : ‘* Because there's 
no telling when the alarm clock will 
G9 wrong.” 

Q Q Q 
Is Your Name Here? 


These pictures represent a boy's and a girl’ 
asame, Do you know what they cee 
Answers next week 


g Gg Go 
The Vicious Circle 
‘AR begets poverty, poverty peace, 
WwW Peace begets plenty and abun- 
; dant increase. 
Riches is pride, pride is war’s 
ground ; 
War begets poverty, and so goés 
the round. 
io} Q G 
Do You Live in Carmarthenshire ? 
ARMARTHENSHIRE 1s the shire, or 
district, of Carmarthen, tlic 
modern spelling of the old Roman 
Maridunum, meaning the fort or 
dun by the sea. The name was 
shortened to Marthen, and Caer, 
a fortress or city, was prefixed. 


ic) a 0 
Wuy is Sunday the strongest 
day ? 


Because all the others are week 
days. 
ia} oO a 
A Calendar Puzzle 
As you know, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day fall upon the same 
day of the week. Yet in 1920 they 
will not do so. "Can you say why ? 
Because it is the New Year's day 
of the succeeding year that falls 
on the same day of the week as 
Christmas, not the New Year’s Day 
and Christmas of the same year. 


Q a q 


Gone Out 
Wat? Master and mistress 
gone out?” ; ; 
iad Indeed.” replies John, “sir, ’tis 


true. : 
“Tl wait, and sit down by the 


re. 
“ You can’t, sir, for that’s gone out 
too.” 
ol QO io} 
The Sawyer’s Saw 
A SAWYER ordered a new Saw, 
and when it arrived he tested 
it and fuund that it worked splen- 
didly. “Well,” he said, “ of all 
the saws that ever I saw saw, I never 
saw a Saw Saw as this saw saws.” 


Adventures of 


Why the Nose Is in the Middle 

SuRE the nose has a most appro- 

priate place, 

And if doubt into your noddle 
enter 

Why ‘tis assigned the middle of the 
‘ace, 

I'll tell you, friend, because it is 
the scenter. 

io} o 1c] 

Take Care of the Pence 
A FATHER told his small son that 
he would put aside for him 
a ‘farthing the first week of the 
New Year, a halfpenny the second, 
a penny the third, and so on, doub- 
ling the amount cach week for a 
year. He soon found, however, 
that he could not carry out his 
promise, being only a millionaire. 
He found the weekly sum growing 
alarmingly, and when he worked 
it out discovered that to fulfil his 
promise to his son he would need 
£4,091,249,611,844 58. 3}d. 
Oo a] ia) 
Poser 
JF the margarine goes by train, will 
the butter-fly ? 

a ia) a 
More Things You Never See 
CHILD bounce the ball of the eye. 

Teeth in the mouth of a river. 

A farmer make sheaves of the 
corn on the foot. 

Jewels in the crown of the head. 

An engine draw a bride's train. 

Lashes on the eye of a needle. 

A stud in a horse's collar. 

Fingers on the hands of a clock. 

A nose on the face of a watch. 

A man pack clothes in the trunk 
of a tree. 

Toes on a foot-measure. 

A fight when the clock strikes the 
hour. 

Ixernels in the stones in the road. 

AND YOU NEVER HEAR 

The River Wye ask a question. 

The mouth of a river speak. 

c MH «3 
WAGGISH visitor heard the 
schoolmaster during a gram- 

mar lesson explain to the boys that 
the distinguishing adjective a could 
not be used before a plural noun. 
‘“You cannot say 2 pigs, a women, 
or anything of that kind,” said the 
master. ‘Oh, yes, you can,” in- 
terrupted the visitor. ‘ You can 
say A-men.” 
_  @B Qa g 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
Making the Square 

To transform Fig. A into a 

square simply cut as indicated by 


. 
fo se steps esens 


[a] 


the dotted lines, and arrinze the 
four pieces asin 3. : 


More Jacko Next Week 


Augustus and Marmaduke 


Ds cer bai and young Marmaduke were working all one day 
Upon a huge man-lifting kite, with which they hoped to play. 


ne; they took it to a hill. 
“TH fly it first,” Augustus said. 


Said Marmaduke, "1 will.” 


‘“ You let it be,” said Marma- 


duke; ‘it is too big for you.” 


“You're wrong,” Augustus said, 


“ Tam the stronger of the two.” 

30th seized the string: up went 
the kite. Cried Marmaduke, 
“Oh my! 


I really think it is your turn; I 


think I'll let you try.” 


They got entangled in the string, 


and couldin’t get away, 


And with the kite they hal to 


go right out across the bay. 


An aeroplane was whizzing by; it cut the string in two. 


And if the boys were saved or not I really do not know- 


yP) Adventures of Hoity Toity and %, 
Molly Coddle ff 


hi 
\F > y 
CHAPTER 4 i 
= 2 


Es 
They trudged on for a while without speaking, and Molly, 
being uneasy, was the first to break the silence. 

“ How are we to reach Africa, Hoity ?” she asked. “ We 
can’t walk all the way.” ; 

Nobody said we could, stupid,’ snapped Hoity. “It 
will take us two days, or perhaps three, to get to London: 
then we'll find a ship and be stowaways. I’ve plannedit. I'll 
show you how we'll do it.” 

After about two hours of walking Molly could not help 
thinking of her cosy bed at home, and might possibly have 
cried, but she knew that if she did Hoity would say it was 
just like a girl, and be disgusted with her. Even he was tired 
at last, however, and said: 

“Now we have gone so far, I think we are all right, so 
let’s nip into that field and have a resi 

There was a morister haystack in the ficld 


rything if We Can Find It @ 


i] 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
L 


They made a quick breakfast on | 
bread-and-butter and cake 


(ss iS 
} 
| 


After about two hours of walking, 
Molly thought of her cosy bed at home 


¢ 


Pad 
P ie but the 


The dog made a rush 
stone hit 
| har - | d 


pulled out a lot of hay to make © kind of ca ey crawl 
in, curled themselves up together, aud were ~ 1 

They must have slept for some li 
and by, to find it was broad day! 

“Now for some breakfast, thon we ist hurry o 
marked Hoity. ‘She may borrow old \Worgle’s inots rand | 
chase us, so we'd better look sharp. | 

They made a-quick feast on bread-and-butter and cal 
and took the road again. 

“Sure we are going the nght way?” ventured Molly 

“Cag’t you see the finger-post, ‘ Tiirty-nine miles to} 
London’? said Hoity. “ We night go by rail, but we 11 | 
necd the money later on.” ; | 

It was at this point that Molly noticed a shaggy yellow dog 
with no tail and bright, friendly cycs trotting towards them ; 
but Hoitv disliked dogs, and as it came to tuss round then 
he shooed it away and suddenly picked up a stone 

The dog made a mish past, but the stone hit it, an 
yelped, and Molly, crying, “Oh, Hoity, that 7s cruel, 
after the poor thing, calling 1t to stop. 

At first the dog glanced back and was too 
wait, but soon, seeing only Molly, it | 
it and pat its head, and talk soothing! 

She gave it a piece of cake, and it Ii 
so grateful that it wanted to follow he: 

“We can’tebe bothered with beastly dogs,’ blustered Hoity, 
“and don’t you waste any more ol | De 


1? 17 1 
1 r.-hand and wa 


{ot ar 


But before long he was glad Moll: 
little creature, as we shall sce. 
More Nex! Week 


The Poet Warrior 
O NE of thesaddeststories of real 
life is of a little boy of whom 
it has been said that. his mother 
was a vixen and his father a ras- 
cal. His early training did not 
tend to build up a strong charac- 
ter ; yet that he was capable of 
-most generous impnises is proved 
again and again in his story. 

He was a cripple from birth, 
and at school when he played 
in a cricket match another boy 
had to run for him. 

One day an ill-natured old 
lady visited his mother and said 
to offend him. For 
this he went into a terrible rage, 


something 


and wrote four lines of verse 
about her which were not very 
comphmentary. He was ten 
years old at the time and this, 
his first attempt at pi ry, was 
the mer doggerel; yet he 
came to be one of England’s 


>of poetry, which 1 
severely criticised ; ~ wher 

le replied by publishing one « 
the most slashing satires in tl 
Then he = st 
travelling, and when in Turk 
cross the Dardanellés. 


He returned and _ publishe 


a poem, now famous 


is 
s 
n 
f 
d 
y 


n into seven editions ina { 


eS es 


condemned 


} > ‘ 
i¢ leit England neve 


With another famous px 


| his clever wife he spent 1 


t ly where he be 

the revolutionaries, and sg] 
£1000 a year in charity ; 
inally he went to 
Greece to assist in 1] 
Independence. He wa 


pointe 


to a 
killed him on April 19, 1824. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 


Last Week’s Name— Caroline Herschel 


ie a 


be 


"s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
Paco on ye pire Magazine grew out of the Children’s 
Bnoyolopedia, the greatest pook for children in the world. The Maga- 
tine @ppeara on Se 15th of each month, and the Bditot’s address 


ia: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, B.C. 4 


Postage of the 
nee Metal \ al ipscription 
companion, My Magazine, is: Bri Isles 
13s.; elsewhere, 138." éd. "Africa and’ ’ 
pe Bish ok a. 6d. In South Africa and 
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m in te. Od. A vent’s postal se 
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FLYING TO AUSTRALIA. ARAB SWORD FOR THE KING. z 


Captain Matthews, the pilot in charge 
of the British flight to Australia 


A clever schoolboy driving a friend 
in a cycle-car made by himself 


Phyllis Clay, aged 13, and the 
47-pound salmon she caught 


The Sopwith aeroplane that is attempting to win the 
£10,000 prize for the first flight from England to Australia 


Sergeant Tom Kay, a 


John Shell, of Kentucky 
to be 132, the oldest 


William Huxtable and the child a 


just presented 


go through the agents given ie ; 


ALL CLEAR” MEDALS 


pilot in the Australian flight 


The White House, where 
President Wilson is lying it 


London's “ali clear’? ts woari g tho medals 
for saltant, service t in cirsraids. 


iyWnere; 9 


ext 


£ 


“ay 


who is said 
man alive 


. 


- section ot 


y 
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~ SITUATIONS VACANT FOR A BOY 


A MAN WHO FELL! A Long Ride to See the Prince 


CONQUERING 


Great Triumph of a Life 
of Disappointment 


HEROIC STRUGGLE 
AGAINST FATE 


Early this year a book appeared which 
all the critics praised warmly. It was 
the diary of a youthful life, but was called 
“<The Journal of a Disappointed Man.’ 
Everyone was a 
written: it: Many saw 
genius, and genius means that the mind 
of man has once itself 


in it a work of 
more surpassed 
ever small. 
book was W. N. P. 
knew that was 
, the book v 
writing which 


in some way, how 
The name 
Barbellion, but everyone 
not a real name. Besides 
the kind of 
anyone would si 
Boy Who Became Famous 

’ Now, alas! all 
W.'N. P. Barbellion was, and his sad yet 
triumphant story, 
His name was 
mings. He was Devonshire born, and 
as a lad he Became 1 
of natural history Not only was he in 
boyhood a close observer ] 1 i 


on the 


confessional 
gn with @ pen-nam 


men may know who 


for he has passed away 


Bruce 


. widely, even in foreign books. 


Whil till a bov he 1 
assistant at tl Marine Laboratory at 
Plyimo t] from whicl oul cor 
- $pondent nds 1 { from time to 
time. Then he gained a place on th 
staff of the plend l l mn Natural } 
History at South Jen mM 


There he was 
inquiry, : 

lice, and how they breed 
other creatures. Thesubject is really of 
vast Importance, 
He had 
when he fell hopelessly il 


LOI lic G Spre ad disease 
in to be 


l, thoug 


famous, 


h he did 


already begt 


not know it, with cre¢ ping paralysis, 
Brave Wife’s Secret 
But his brave and lestins wife knew 


was before she married him 
what he did not know—that 


disease. Tur veai 


how ill he 
and knew 
he must die of his 


lingered, slowly dying, but \ 
bright in mind to the last. Ai I thre 
while he kept the trom whicl 
the one book of his life 


When he had frisiicd Ene Teck “he 
expected to’ die before it could appear, 
and at the end of it he wrote “ Bar- 
bellion died on Dec. 31.” But he did not 
dic then. He lived on till October, Jong 
enough to know that his book was suc- 
cessful, that he himself would be 
mourned by the world, and would reach 
a fame deeply tinged with sadness. .- 

It is the bravery of this hopeful life, 
cut short at 31, that will help longest to 
keep it in men’s memory. Cummings 
lived “‘to seek, . to strive, to conquer, 
not to yield,’ and, though he fell by the 
way. he fell with honour. 


sking who could have } 


Frederick Cum- 


passionately fond | 


S | 
and live on 


ay 


from Larne to Stranraer, present ratl- 


Dover, and 


weight of the engines 
it clear that the 


the ship; and when 


of the ship, the 


and the coal, and made 


weight would sink 


This little Canadian girl rode on her horse 25 miles to see the Prince of Wales 

THE QUICKEST WAY ROUND THE WORLD 
| What is the quickest way round the | Then ships to America or Canada, and 
| world for the future ¢ Here is a scheme ] rail to New York. 

eeested by Lord Fisher. | Why should it not be done? It is 

From a harbour outside New York | Said to be wild in some of its ideas, but; 
| he would d passenge1 umecrs Of | asa correspondent of the Times says, the 
| 100,000 tons to Blacksod Ba in Tee number of persons, trom Columbus 
Piet <3 yo miles an hout \ bit of | onward, who have been declared mad 
rita: ty fain Blacksod Bay would run ]on account of their ideas about new 
to Achill, and the present railway would | means of travel is past counting. 
c used from Achill to Larn When steanr came in a very learned 
\ thirty-mile channel tube would go | professor set out’ the carrying « ipacity 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ways from Stranraer to 

Dover Channel tube to Calai Fron 

Cala to ¢ itl )] tl rn 

would be | ~p nt rails i tub 
id j Bospl 

I l Kail | be i oe 

Caleutta, Burma, and China, anda 


Japanese tube would go on to Japan. 


An esteemed correspondent, who once 
occupied an official position in India, 
writing with reference to the lion in 
India, says it is not yet quite extinct, but 
is still to be found wild in the Gir jungle. 


The lions, our correspondent wiites, 


are' strictly ‘preserved there, and no one 
is allowed to shoot them except an occas 
sional royal visitor, or the governor. 
They are called maneless, but they are 
not a distinct species. They have little 


THE LIONS OF THE. THORNY JUNGLE | . 


the Oceanic came the old fogics threw 


ip their hands in horror, and declared 
t the man who tried to send such a 
p across the Atlantic in winter was 


a lnmatic, as she would break in two on 
the first big wave. 


mane, owing to the thorny character of 
the jungles in which they live. The 
thorns are hooked, and hold one back, 
and so are called “‘ wait-a-bit ” thorns, ° 
' That the manelessness of the lions is 
due to the thorns is proved by the fact 
that cubs caught and put in cages have 
fine manes, as good as the mane of the 
Africanlion,andsohavetheirdescendants. 
In 1911 these so-called maneless lions 
were increasing rather .than dying out. 


wreck, 


queer, true 


wooden 
have 
of their 


were real fishers for real 


sailed in 


opened the way for 


WATER SETS A 
SHIP ON FIRE 


A Queer True Story of 
Doom at Sea 


YARMOUTH BOAT WRECKED BY 
A WRECK 


hip has been wrecked. by a 
Itisa 


A little s 
and set on fire by water. 
story. 

Wynken, Bly 


plendid adventu 


and Nod, those 
rs who set sail in a 
‘ek for the herring fish 


nken 


shoe to s 
modern brothers 
three 
seas of a 
eam; but the Wyn- 
Nods of our story 


been outdone by 
craft. The 
throagh the misty 


immortal 
swagger 


that is a dr 
Blynkens, and 


world 
kens, 
herrings, and 


the steamer Thomas Beeching. 


Unseen Peril of the Deep 


They sailed Yarmouth in>thei 
driven herring-boat and - sh 


a harvest. . But the t 


from 
steam t 


nets tol 


of war strew the sea-beds over which 


pti herring swim, and the Thomas 
made a haul which provetl 
gerne . She struck 
crushed part of her 
an inrush of 


a sunken wreck, 
hull, 
water. 


which and 

“Water, water, quench the fire,”” we 
say in the old nursery rhyme; but the 
water which burst into the hold of the 
Thomas Beeching set a fire burning ! 


f 


In the engine-room was a drum of 
carbide. Now, carbide is an excellent 
servant when kept under control. We 
put it into the container of a lamp, and 
then allow water to reach it, drop by 
drop. The water causes the carbide 
to decompose, off a gas which, 
ignited at the burner, yields a magnificent 
light fora motor-car. But let the carbide 
liberate gas at large, and then 
Race Against Time 

That. did 
Beeching T he 
the carbide and set up a great volume 
as reached the fire in 
there» was an 


giving 


happen on the Thomas 
inflowing water reached 


of free gas; the g 
the’ engine-room, 
instant conflagration. 
Wynkens, 
not dismayed. 

rushed 


and 


Blynkens, and 
While there 
their 


real 
Nods were 

was yet time they ship 
ashore, beached her, and bravely .took 
out of her all they could until the flames 
overwhelmed her. Then they left her 
to her fate of destruction by fire kindled 
by water, a fire which increased as long 
as fluid fed the unexhausted carbide, and 
created a vapour whose combustion no 
water could master. 


Our 


The Silent Bells 
The Austrians on their way to Venice 
stole the church bells of all the villages. 
The Italian Government has now given 
1896 tons of bronze and 4o tons of tin, 
worth about £200,900, to replace these. 


ws 
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JOURNEYS THAT 
DO NOT END 
Family Life in Trains 


WANDERERS WHO 
CANNOT GET HOME 


We are all familiar with the ide. 
cf the wandering life as it is lived by 
people who follow their flocks and 
herds, as in Bible times, from pasturage 
to pasturage, and the wandering life 
of gipsies, who roam as small traders 
from place to place, making in each a 
temporary home. Some of us know, 
also, the family life of bargemen on 
the canals that join all the great towns 
of England. 

But in Austria it is said there is an 
entirely new variety of wanderers, 
namely, families living in railway 
trucks and’ being incessantly moved 
backward and forward along the badly- 
organised railways. ; 

Over three months ago a number of 
ILungarian [ugitives set out from Fiume, 
hoping to reach in a couple of days or 
so their capital city of Budapest, 
350 niles distant. The railways through 
Jugo-Slavia and Hungary are com- 
pletely disorganised, and, more fatal 
stil, have no coal. So the journeying 
travellers cannot be delivered at their 
destination, and for three months 
have been living in railway trucks as 
houses, one truck-house for each family. 

‘They have been shunted to and fro, 
side-tracked in’ remote sidings, and 
conveyed hither and thither without 
ever reaching any decided destination, 
probably because the railway authorities 
lo not mean to allow their engines 
and trucks to go where they would be 
seized by rival States. 

At auy rate, the journey has lasted 
three months, and threatens to compete 
in duration with the passage of the 
Israelites through the wilderness. Some 
«i the stoppages have lasted weeks. 

‘Lhis is the first instance on record of 
-yeh a wandering life on the railways. 


ST. GEORGE WITHOUT THE 
DRAGON 


Quaint Figure on a New Stamp 


Georgia, one of the independent 
republics formed from the fragments of 
the shattered Russian Empire, has 
issucd a series of postage stamps. 

Like most first. efforts, the stamps 
ave crude, the printing being poor, 
while scissors have to be used to separate 
them. 

The design is amusing rather than 
dignified, A quaintly-armed St. George 
is shown mounted on a still quainter 
stecd, with the sun, moon, and five 
stars neatly arranged above his head ; 
but our old friend, the dragon, does 
not appear on the stamp. 

Georgia, which was an independent 
kingdom from the death of Alexander 
the Great until the beginning of last 
centnry, lies south of the mountains of 
the Caucasus, between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, Tillis being the most 
Mnportant town, 


THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 

A new society has been formed in 
France by Jovers of Nature to preserve 
beautiful’ scenery fromthe ravages of 
the factory builder. An exhibition is 
to be held illustrating cases where in- 
dustrial works have been erected without 
spoiling the natural beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the society will trv to 
educate those about to build new works, 
especially water-power stations, and help 
them so to put up works and buildings 
as to leave beautiful spots unspoiled, 


RICH AMERICA 
America has so much money that 
her Treasury vaults are actually bulging 
with wealth, and the stecl lattice walls 
have been pressed out of shape by the 
silver stored in them, 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 


Things Just Patented 


By Our Patent Office Expert 


_| These inventions have been only just patented, 


and the Editor has no further information. 
A PAINT-POT WITH A HINGED LID 


This paint-pot has a 
removable lid which is 
hinged so that half only 
can be opened if necessary. 
Inside is a small scraper 
for removing sur- 
plus paint from 
the brush. 


ARMLESS MAN’S TOOL-BOX 

A plate for fittmg on to an 
artificial arm. It has a whole 
collection of tools, knife, fork, 
spoon, buttonhook, bradawwl, 
and so on, which can be raised 
or closed down at will. 


‘PUZZLE LETTERS FOR CHILDREN 
Strips of metal are 


pivoted as shown, 
and these can be 
arranged in the form 
of letters, figures, and 


many common  ob- 
jects, for use as toys 
at home or in kinder- 
garten schools. : 


A JACKET FOR A SAUCEPAN 

A jacket made 

of corrugated metal 

to be put over a 

kettle or saucepan to 
conduct the whole of 
the heat over its sur- 
face, and thus save 

precious coal or gas. 


A HAND WARMER FOR THE POCKET 
A porous container with gersag 
slaked lime inside is placed 
in a closed and watertight 
vessel containing water. The 
water percolates through the 
container and, acting on the 
lime, causes considerable heat. ——_. 


- SECURING A BONN 

Children’s hats and 
bonnets are tied to the 
head by a loose ribbon | 
slipped through loops, 
mstead of by the old 
and uncomfortable 
method of using clastic. 


FENCE POSTS FOR WIRE -- 

These are of metal, with - 
catches for the wire, and. 
at the -bottem of each post 
is a spiral, so that the jcoydg 
post can be screwed into ;~ :#4 
the grourid by the labourer * 
with comparative ease. > 


REMOVING BOOTS EASILY 


Astrap witha pair 
of rings is placed 
round the back of 
one foot, as shown. 
The other toe is 
slipped into another 
strap attached to the 
rings,’ and’ used to 
lever off the first boot. 


AN INVENTION FOR BABY 


The teats of babies’ bottles» and com- 
forters lie about and get covered with 
dust and dirt particles. 
This invention is a vul- 
canite shield which can be 
placed over the teat when 
it is not in use, and has 
antiseptic pads to come in 
contact with the teat and 
bone guard. 


A WRIST BLOTTER | 
This is a kind of wrist strap to which | 


a pad of blotting paper can be easily at- 
——= tached for the | 
——_ Ya . ~—j rapid blotting | 
of writing. } 
<a A patent | 
eee has been ap-| 
plied for by Mr. H. FE. Pizey, 


She of 335} 
Hayton Road, Catford, London. 


" | by its mother ! 


ALL AT SCHOOL 
TOGETHER 


Why Not the American 
Way? 


CABINET MINISTER AND HIS 
CHILDREN 


Every lover of kind, straightforward 
dealing, without the foolish show that 
divides people into classes, will be 
thankful to Dr. Addison, M.P., Minister 
of Health, for the answer he has given 
to somebody who has objected to his 
sending his children to a good secondary 
school provided by the ratepayers. } 

“ Why should I not, as a citizen, send 
my daughters to the school I think best, 
like other citizens ? ” asks Dr. Addison. 
And there is no reply to that question. 

Indeed, the people who, being rich, 
show that they do not separate them- 
selves in feeling from those who are 
not rich are doing what ought to be 
warmly praised, and not condemned. 

In America children of rich and poor 


all go to school together; but in this, 


country we are not so wise, and anything 
is done to avoid the mixing of all kinds 
of clever children in search of common 
learning in the best way. 

That is the pity of our British 
snobbery—the looking-down on others 
with paltry pride, or looking up at 
others with a servile want of pride. 

The Great War struck a hard blow at 
such foolish snobbery, and Dr. Addison 
has struck another. 


FARMER AND HIS 
WONDERS 


Milk Sweet for Two Years 


A fine competition is springing up in 
the cow-kecping world, and new wonders 
are promised us. 

The record of 2000 gallons of milk in 
one year made by several Friesian cows 
is pow being challenged by owners of 
the Red Poll breed. For the Red Polls 
it was claimed at the Dairy Show that 
one cow had given 420 pounds’ weight of 
milk each week for 12 weeks. 

From one of the Friesian cows the 
owner stated he had received in four 
years more than 20 tons of milk, worth 
£200 a year at the price we pay. 

It is claimed that milk can now be 
treated by machinery so that it will keep 
fresh for two years and not lose its 
feeding powers. 

Goats are coming into favour. A good 
goat will give five quarts of milk a day 
for ten months of the year, and. cost 
next to nothing. 


HIS MAJESTY, BABY 
Should He Pay His Fare? - 


Is a baby a child in the eyes of the 

law ? Three judges have been deciding 
| the point. 

| So far as paying fares is concerned, 
| anyone over ten is legally a ‘' person,” 
| and should pay full fare. Children under 
,ten pay half fares. But is a baby a 
;‘‘ child’ for whom a half-fare may be 
demanded ? 

The decision is that a baby-in-arms is 
not a child as the word its understood in 
Acts of Parliament, and should not be 
paid for when carried by train, bus, or 
taxi. If it were otherwise, then in a 
taxi to carry two a father would not be 
legally able to ride with a baby carried 


A WONDERFUL APPLE-TREE 

The fruit of a wonderful apple-trce 
has been gathered by Mr. J. Jones of 
Swansea. It stands only six feet high, 
with a spread of nine feet, yet 1745 
apples, practically all within easy reach 
of the ground, were gathered from it. 
They weighed 305 lb., or nearly 3 cwts. 
The apple is a Cellini pippin. 


in Oxford Street, London. 
wooden blocks are tarred and laid on a 
concrete bed, and the road is expected 
to last 1oo years. 


at Marylebone 
summonses, 


‘NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


' Gathered by 


Alb 


An apple-picker 


= * 


has earned 


five 


pounds in one week. 


A Sittingbourne hen has laid an egg 


weighing nearly half a pound. 


A Romford firm is advertising, 


“removals by road, rail, or air.” 


_ Ewenty-six people died from starva- 
tion in England and Wales last year. 
A Bill before the Parliament of 


Uruguay proposes to give all brides a 
dowry of £42 10s, 


Wise People of Bradford 
Bradford proposes to plant 3000 trees 


in a circular avenue, nine miles Jong, as 
a war memorial. 


Aeroplane On a Cab 
An acroplane has landed on top of a 


moving taxi-cab at Farnborough, in 
Surrey. Nobody was hurt. 


Sweeping 40,000,000 Aores 
Since the Armistice, the Navy has 


swept 50,000 miles of sea, equal to 40 
million acres, and removed 23,000 mines. 


To See the Pyramids 


The Prime Minister of France, M. 


Clemenceau, is anxious to go to Egypt 


“to sec the Pyramids before he dies.” 
Lost and Found. 


Forty thousand railway waggons 


stolen from Belgium have been found 
in Germany. Marshal Foch has invited 


the Belgians to take them back. 
Councils of Peace 
Fifty Whitley Councils, representing 
2,500,000 workers, have now been set 
up to bring about happier relations 
between Capital and Labour. 
Sovereigns for Choir Boys 
A lady who died at Leighton Buzzard 


left a sovereign for every choir boy 
who sang at her funeral. 
good boys were sorry she had dicd. 


We hope the 


Ciary of 19,000 Days 
How long can you keep a diary? A 
well-known public man who has lately 


died kept a diary without a break for 
53 years. During the air raids he kept 


it in a bank. 
Flight Across America 
A great flight has been made across 


America and back. The distance was 


5700 miles from New York to San 


Francisco, and the lowest flying time 
was under 50 hours. 


Road for 100 Years 
A new kind of roadway is being laid 
Creosoted 


840 Miles for £2 : 
A police officer who has just resigned 
served over 40,000 
and ‘once travelled 840 
miles to bring a labourer to court to 
recover a debt of £2. 4s. - 
A Hare Cemee to School 

Birds have often nested in_ school- 
rooms, but at the village school at 
Brooke, near Norwich, a hare bounded 
into the schoolroom the other day and 
created a lively scene until a farmer's 
son secured it. 

A Coco-nut Surprise 

A coco-nut merchant has just been 
killed by a motor-bus while going to 
buy meat for his pet dog. He was an 
old man living at Bow, and in his safe 
were found ten bags with {15,000 1 
gold and notes, and papers showing 2 
fortune of £60,000. : ; 

.Sober by Law 

It is said that you cannot make 
people sober by Act of Parliament, but 
some figures just issued show that since 
the law was made less strict drunken- 
nesS has greatly increased. Last Sep- 
tember there were in England three 
times as many cases as in September 
1918, and in Scotland six times. 

A Magietrate’s Oath 

A stipendiary magistrate who has 
just been appointed for Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man, was sworn in with an oath 
that is centuries old. He swore to do 
justice between party and party “as 
indifferently as the herring’s backbone 
doth lic in the midst of the fish.” 


_ Caught poaching a rabbit. 
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NEW CAPITAL OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Silent Site of a Great 
City To Be 


A VISIT TO CANBERRA 
AND WHAT | SAW THERE 


By Our Australian Correspondent 


Our Australian correspondent has been 
visiting the site of the projected capital of 
Australia and has stood at Canberra with the 


architect who is to lay the city out. 


Canberra is 100 miles from Sydney, and 
though the site was chosen 20 years ago as 
the seat.of the Commonwealth Government, 
Already 
£1,000,000 has been spent on it, and it is hoped 
that the building of Canberra will soon be 


the city has yet to be built. 


proceeded with. 


An American architect, Mr. W. N. Griffin, has 
won in the competition among all the world’s 
architects. This is our correspondent's descrip- 
tion of what he saw on a visit with Mr. Griffin. 

Last week-end I went by train to 
Queanbeyan and travelled by car to 


Canberra, about fifteen miles. 


We inspected the whole of the terri- 
torv which has been selected as the site 
I stood on the spot 


of the capital. 
where the capital will be erected. 


City of Glorious Vision, 


Mr. Griffin was beside me, and on his 
map he pointed out the positions of the 


House of Parliament and the Senate ; 


where the administrative buildings were 


to be; where the great Commonwealth 


houses would be erected ; where market- 
ing was to be done; where the great. 
and the 


ground which was to form the basin of 


industries were to be set; 


the great chain of lakes which is to be a 
feature of the capital. 

{t was easy to visualise the future with 
the architect standing by—to sec the 
acrodromes ; to know where the wireless 
telegraphy plant was to be installed and 
low wireless telephones would be con- 
trolled. It was easy, too, to look back 
and think how the black fellows roamed 
over this land hundreds of years before. 


The Fox and Lamb 


We motored two hundred miles. We 
saw flocks of sheep numbering over 
twenty thousand, belonging to one 
owner. We saw the crows attack the 
new-born lambs in the paddocks and 
gouge their eyes out. 

We saw lambs that had been attacked 
by foxes, who first chased the mothers 
away. and, when the lambs opened their 
mouths to bleat, made a vicious snap 
and tore the tongues out. We remem- 
bered how the foxes were first brought 
from England as pets. ‘ 

We saw tens of thousands of acres of 
wire-netted runs which cost £80 a mile 
for net, and they were thus netted to 
keep the rabbit out, and we remembered 
the rabbits, too, were originally brought 
as pets. The rabbits are now causing 
millions of pounds of damage each year. 
They eat the crops to such an extent 
that there is no food for the sheep. 


Home of Brer Rabbit 


We motored over scores of miles of 
Australian bush along well-made roads 
with wire fences on either side. We dis- 
turbed the birds—some vividly scarlet in 
colour and others of brilliant green. 

We saw old homesteads that were 
erected by convicts less than a hundred 
years ago, convicts who were trans- 
ported, perhaps, because they were 
They were 
sent to a place thousands of miles.across 
the sea where rabbits now abound in 
millions. 

The cars disturbed the rabbits as we 


. Sped along, and pretty little things they 


were as they disappeared into their 
burrows with their white tails uplifted. 
The baby bunnies are particularly win- 
some, and though they are such a pest it 
is hard to kil! them when they look up 
with a piteous appeal in their brown 


eyes to the man with the fatal stick. 


The Children's Newspaper 


JUDGE’S SOLEMN 
WARNING 


Dramatic Scene in Court 


Assizes the other day, when, 


these grave words to the crowded court : 


“ T see this court is full of young men 
and old men, and I want to say this 
solemn word. You have just witnessed 
the trial of a man of good connection and 
a good upbringing, and you have seen 
to what a pass drink has brought him. 

“T want to beg you, with all the force 
I can put into my words, to take warning 
by this example, and for God's sake to 
keep away from drink.” 

For God’s sake, for our country’s, and 
for yours, we print this solemn appeal. 


THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT 
What He Saw 90 Years Ago 


Now and then at a public meeting we 
are startled te hear some old man say, 
“T remember, sixty years ago, seeing 
such and such a thing happen.”’ Some- 
times it may be seventy years ago, and 
how surprised we should be if the 
speaker said cighty ! 

But now a man, speaking at a luncheon 
to Belgian judges and lawyers visiting 
England, has told them something he 
remembers seeing xinety years ago. 

He remembers walking with his father: 
on the Downs near Broadstairs when he 
saw a ficet of vessels sailing up the 
Channel. His father told him that it 
was the British Fleet sailing to the 
Belgian coast to establish the independ- 
ence of a small nation. 

Standing before the Belgian judges 
in London the other day this boy, now 
g6 years old, declared that he was proud 
to have lived to see once more a British 
Fleet sailing to protect the independence 
of that same small nation. His speech 
was a striking proof of the wonderful 
vigour of his old age, and everybody 
hopes he will live to be a hundred. He 
is Lord Halsbury, who was once Lord 
Chancellor. 


WHAT BOTHA SAID 
The Call Across the Sea 


How great a man General Botha was 
we all knew; but Mr. Hughes, the 
Prime Minister of Australia, has given 
us a new picture of this great man who 
was fighting the British Empire 20 years 
ago and came into it to be one of its 
pillars of strength. When Mr. Hughes 
was in South Africa, not long before 
General Botha died, the general talked 
to him of the tie that binds the British 
Empire everywhere, and said : 

“Tf you call to us across the ocean 
we shall come to you. We look to you 
as the outpost of the Empire. You stand 
between us and that outer world of 
thousands of millions which hems us 
about. If you fall we fall, if we call you 
we know you will come. 

“So it is with New Zealand and 
Canada. Those who touch Canada touch 
us. Those who touch us teuch Canada. 
Those who touch Britain touch us.” 

It is a calamity for the world that so 
wise and true a leader as General Botha 
is withdrawn from us in these troubled 
days, but his spirit will live on. 


OVER THE BORDER 
Swiss Customs officers now stcp over 
the frontier into Austria at dinner-time, 
because, owing to Swiss money being 
worth much more than Austrian, they 
can dine more cheaply in Austria. 


Would that every young man in 
England could have been at Cheshire 
after 
sentencing a young man to death for the 
murder of a little girl, the judge spoke 


ONE IN TEN 
Tragedy of French Poilus 


Among the abounding horrors of war 
the most horrible is the shooting of 
soldiers by their own countrymen, It 
happens in all wars, tg men of all nations. 

Men are shot for cowardice, for neglect 
of duty in dangerous places, and for dis- 
obedience; they are shot by their 
comrades, by order ! 

Their lives are risked for the defence 
of their country ; and if they flinch or 
refuse their country takes their lives, as 
a terrible warning to others. 

The French Parliament has now been 
hearing of such cases. The Government 
admits 25 Frenchmen executed for 
mutiny; and, further, it has been 
stated in the Parliament that because 
two companies came up too late to join 
in an advance one man out of every 
ten, chosen by lot, was shot. The story 
adds that the officer who gave the order 
to fire went mad that night. 

War is stern and cruel, and takes no 
denial. It is inexorable. For cowardice 


or disobedience it has no forgiveness, and 


that, perhaps, is the foulest thing about it. 


A TRAP FOR THIEVES 
Comedy in a London Arcade 


A clever thing was done in a London 
arcade the other day. Few people who 
have passed in London the fine, long, 
covered archway for shops called Bar- 
lington Arcade will have noticed how it 
may be closed quickly at both ends. 

Two diamond thieves who tried to 
rob a shop in daylight by breaking a 


window had not noticed it, probably ; 


but they found it out to their cost. 

A gitl in a shop saw them throw 
bricks at a diamond merchant's plate- 
glass window on the side of the arcade 


opposite her place of business, and 


promptly gave an alarm which caused 


the gates to be closed, and the thieves 


were caught like rats in a trap. 
The crowd streaming by along Picca- 


dilly little thought how useful a comedy 
was being played when the gates swung 


into their nightly places. 
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The Pleiades. See next column 


EXETER’S CLIMBING BOY 
‘Up a House to Save a Cat 


Exeter has a_ clever climbing boy 
named Thomas Bennetto. 

A short time ago he made a daring 
ascent of the outside of the steeple of 
one of the city’s churches ; and since he 
has rescued a cat from the top of a chim- 
ney where it was wailing all day in fear. 

To reach the chimney Bennetto had 
to drive nails into the wall, and mount 
from nail to nail, and he brought the 
cat down by the same hazardous route. 

It was a feat equally kind, brave, and 
clever. Photograph on page 12 


THE FLYING CAPTAIN 

A French officer, Captain Hirschauer, 
has piloted three types of aircraft in 
four hours. 

He first took his aeroplane up for a 
half-hour flight, and on alighting trans- 
ferred to an ordinary spherical balloon 
in which he sailed for another half- 
hour. He then motored to an air station, 
and took some friends up for a journey 
in an airship. 
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LIKE A NEST OF 
DIAMONDS 


Wondrous Bunch of Stars 


FLYING IN A WHIRLING MASS 
OF INCANDESCENT GAS. 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
o 


Any observer looking up into the 
eastern sky on a dark, starlight evening, 
after about eight o'clock, will readily 
perceive a bunch of stars occupying 
an area about twice the Moon's diameter. 
They constitute the wondrous Pleiades, 
glittering like a nest of diamonds, 
and will be found about two-thirds 
of the way up between the eastern 
horizon and overhead. 

On a dark night it is possible for 
good sight to see nine stars. Our 
little star‘ map of the cluster will be 
found a great help towards identifying 
them ; those perceptible to the unaided 
eye have their names indicated. These 
names, commemorating Atlas and Pleione 
and their seven mythical daughters, 
were given them 3000 years ago. 


Stars that Job Knew 


But they were famous long before 
this, for Job refers to ‘the sweet 
influences of Pleiades ’’; and these stars 
figure in the traditions of almost every 
land from prehistoric times. 

Yet all these peoples knew but nine 
stars. Around these few stars they 
wove their wonderful legends, and yet 
far more wonderful is the true story that 
we of today know about them. 

If they are looked at with a pair 
of field-glasses, between 50 and 100 
suns will be seen; an astronomical 
telescope will increase the number 
to about 600; but a photograph taken 
through a powerful telescope will reveal 
over 2000, and suggest thousands more. 


Great Abyss of Space 


Many of these distant suns are far 
beyond the Pleiades; indeed, most 
of them are believed to be much farther 
from the Pleiades than the Pleiades 
are from us, yet this will convey some 
idea of the plenitude of great and 
glorious suns that appear to fill the 
heavens; and yet how amazing is the 
marvel when we consider the stupendous 
abyss between them all. 

Our particular interest is just now 
with the nine named stars of the 
cluster—the Pleiades proper, that have 
figured in the historical records of 
mankind for probably 4000 years. : 

During this time they have not 
always appeared as we see them now ; 
thety brightness has varied. For instance, 
Merope and Electra became scarcely 
visible in the days of Homer, though 
they are bright now; while Asterope, 
composed actually of two suns and 
difficult to see now, apprars to have 
been once bright. Indeed, the origin 
of the story of the lost Pleiad appears 
to have been due to this variation. 


Volumes of Luminous Gas 

The cause of this is beginning to be 
understood now, for photographs taken 
through powerful telescopes reveal a 
wonderful state of things in that part 
of the heavens. Instead of countless 
millions of miles of space such as sur- 
rounds our Sun, the planets, and our 
solar system, there exist vast volumes 
of certain elements in a gaseous and 
luminous condition, of which helium 
and hydrogen, the gases of our airships, 
appear by far the most evident. 

The curves and involved streams 
of this incandescent matter suggest 
violent forces existing in the so-called 
space between the great suns of the 
Pleiades, such as we can form no cor- 
ception of. Whirling apparently in 
every direction with varying luminosity, 
the whole tumultuous mass of the 
elements, together with the multitude 


of great suns involved in it, are flying . 


through space all in the same direction, 
towards the south-west, but so far off 
are they that they appear almost where 
they were.3000 yearsago, G.F.M. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


MUSHROOM CREATES 
A DISTURBANCE 


UPSETTING. A STREET 


Astonishing Powers of a 
Fragile Plant 


RAISING A PAVINGSTONE 


lf we had.to raise a flagstone from its 
place in a pavement we should need a 
pickaxe, wedges, a crowbar, a measure 
of physical strength, and much patience. 


‘As none of these essentials had been: 


devoted to a _ pavingstone which 
mysteriously rose an inch and a half 
above its fellows in a Preston street, a 
puzzled onlooker imagined that escaping 
gas below was responsible. 

Men were sent to investigate, and 
found that the disturbance had been 
caused by a mushroom! - 

A single mushroom had lifted the 


great stone from its bed. True, the 


mushroom was a large one, nine inches 
across the crown, and its compressed 
stem was five inches thick; but little 
mushrooms, working together, would 


have done ¢he same thing. Mushrooms | |, 


arise from spores so small as to be 
barely visible to the naked eye, yet the 
mushroom itself, though it is so fragile 
that a child can pinch it to pieces with 
the fingers, can break up asphalt. 


Man Beaten by a Starfish 


No one has told us what the force 
exerted by a mushroom represents in 
terms of energy. The amount of force 
exercised at any given moment cannot 
be much. It is the persistence of the 
thrust which is effective. - 

The strongest man cannot open the 
shell of an oyster with his fingers, but a 
starfish can, and does, open it with its 
sucker-clad legs, gently pulling, pulling, 
pulling till the muscle which closes the 
shell becomes exhausted and yields. 

There are powers unsuspected by most 
of us in Nature’s humble children. We 
should starve and die if there were not. 
The sprouting seed is gigantic in its 
persistent thrust. The ear of corn comes 
up through the hard soil; its roots go 
down into the still harder earth. The 
root bores and wriggles in the earth in 
scarch of food and water, like a living, 
thinking thing. If seeds did not possess 
this power there could be no growth, 
and no food for human beings. 


A Tree That Split a Tomb 


A tree has many adventures in the 
course of its growth. In its constant 
rise and expansion it can split masonry 
and snap iron bands. A famous example 
occurs in Tewin Churchyard, Hertford- 
shire, where a tree, springing from the 
tomb of Lady Anne Grimston, has 
carried the stonework and iron railings 
up into the air with it. 

Seeds and spores reveal strange 
powers in dealing with inanimate things, 
but they have ways just as remarkable 
with living things. Flies which we see at 
this time of the year dead on the 
window, surrounded by a hazy patch of 
smokc-like film, have been the victims 
of a fungus, whose spores fil! the body of 
the insect, destroy the life of the fly, and, 
to release other spores, explode its body. 


The Biter Bitten 


Nor is that the strangest case. Many 
examples are to be found of funguses 
attacking caterpillars. The caterpillars 
first eat of the fungus, then the spores 
set to work in the body of the caterpillar 
and grow. In some cases they turn the 
caterpillar into a red club-like object, but 
in the most notable instance the fungus 
grows out of the caterpillar’s head. 

The Jarva crawls about bearing rela- 
tively enormous ‘‘antlers” of fungus. 
Then it dies, and the fungus converts 
its entire body into a substance re- 
sembling wood. So there we have a 
case of the eater being finally consumed 
by the eaten. 


Me Ss de am 


FAILED AT LAST 


TRAGEDY OF THE TIN 
MINES 


Only Machine of Its Kind in 
the World Breaks Down 


MEN LOST AND SAVED 


There is a sad story from Cornwall 
The Levant tin mine, near St. Just, 
on the Atlantic edge of the peninsula of 
Cornwall that juts out beyond Pen- 
zance and St. Ives, has. been the scene 
of a terrible accident. Its fame before, 
was great and wholly pleasing, for it 
continued mining that had been going 
on for more than twenty centuries. 

History first knew of Britain through 
the voyages of the Phoenicians to fetcli 
tin from this very neighbourhood. 

Formerly the way into and out of the 
mine was a toilsome descent of 1800 feet 
by ladders; but seventy years ago a 
device for raising and lowering the 
J 7 ~ 4 «This shows how the 
e4 q iatal platform worked. 

The right-hand _ plat- 
forms 
down 12 feet at once: 
> left platforms are 


A man steps on to 
moving platform 14, 
hich lifts him to A. 
where he steps off and 
| waits while the platform 
oes down again. Then 
he steps on to 2, which 
ZA lifts him to B, where he 
PP, Waits for 3; and so on. 
Fatal Platform Worked 


miners was adopted in this mine, and 
was regarded as one of the wonderful 
improvements made possible by steam. 

This man-engine, as it was called, 
has been working ever since—the only 
one of the kind remaining in use through- 
out the world. It lifted the men from 
the bottom to the top of the 600 yards 
shaft, or lowered them by steps of 12 fect, 
and it could raise 150 men at once. 

A great steel rod passed down the 
centre of the whole shatt, and was 
attached to a stationary engine at the 
top. One stroke of the engine raised 
this rod 12 feet, and then, after a 
moment's pause, lowered it 12 feet. 
Attached to the rod at every 12- 
feet distance was a little platform on 
which a man could stand, and on the 
side of the shaft was another little 
platform on which a man could stand. 


How the Platform Fell 
The ascending man stepped on the 


CIE 


tow the 


central platform attached to the great: 


central rod, and as the rod was lifted 
by the stroke of the engine he was 
raised 12 feet, and then stepped 
across instantly to the. platform on the 
side of the pit, where he waited while 
the rod dropped back 12 feet empty, but 
brought down level with him the rod- 
platform 12 feet above. 

On to this he stepped from the side 
platform and was lifted another 12 
feet by the next engine stroke, and so 
he was raised by 150 stages of 12 feet 
each up the 1800 feet of shaft. 

While about a hundred miners were 
ascending, a week or two ago, the rod 
snapped, and below the breakage all were 
plunged down 12 feet, a shock that flung 
some of the men off their foothold, or 
broke away the platforms both on the rod 
and side of the pit, and the wreckage 
and falling men were hurled on the men 
below. About 30 lives were lost. 

The old mine, with its curious man- 
engine, once a modern wonder, but of 
late a quaint survival, had passed from 
.long-borne honour to appalling tragedy. 

Some of the escapes were sensational 
in the highest degree. One miner leapt 
off the step on which he was riding and 
clung to some woodwork on the side of 
the shaft. Then he seized a bell-rope 
and slid down the rope to safety, 


move up and} 


A WONDER THAT |OCEAN DRAMA SEEN 


IN A SEARCHLIGHT 


Strange Tale of a Ship 
in Distress 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
CAPTAIN AND HIS MATE? 


A weird story of the sea, strange 
; is being 


as any tale of adventure, 
investigated at Philadelphia. 


Four sailors have been put ashore 
there by Captain Sullivan, of ve 
the 
captain saw a sinking vessel showing 
signals of distress by means of a flare- 
light, and he changed the course of his 


steamer Zirkel. In mid-ocean 


ship to stand by the signalling craft. 


broke, and he could not get alongside 
till five hours later. 

Still, he was near enough to sce 
indistinctly what was happening on 
the vessel, partly by the glare of the 
distress signal and partly by a search- 
light he himself flashed on the stranger 
ship; and what he saw was that a 
fight apparently was taking place. 
Pistol shots were heard,.and the dead 
body of a man was scen lying on the 
(deck under the beams of the scarch- 
light. It looked like mutiny. 


Mystery to be Solved 

When he was able to approach the 
(ship, which proved to be the Onito, 
four men left it and jumped into the 
rescuc boat. 

The story they told did not clear 
up the mystery, for they talked of a 
four days’ storm of which Captain 
Sullivan could not find a trace. Further, 
they said the crew consisted of them- 
selves, the captain, and the mate, 
that the cargo was salt, and that in 
order to bale the ship they had sunk a 
well into the salt, and that while the 
captain and mate were in this well 
the sides fell in and smothered them, 
| and it was four days before the bodies 
'were recovered and buried at sea. 

But this did not explain the pistol 


t 


! the dead body he had seen on the deck ; 
‘and so, as he approached Philadelphia, 


‘he wirelessed there for the four seamen 


{ if 
;to be landed and taken into custody, 
,and there the men were arrested for 
‘this mystery to be investigated. 


‘THE NEGLECTED ESKIMOS 
| Two Ships in Five Years 


In the best of times the Eskimos 
are a lonely race, but the war has made 
; them more lonely still. 

A Norwegian vessel returning from 
Cumberland Sound in Jaffin. Land, 
on the westward side of the entrance to 
the Arctic seas, reports that since the 
war began only one other ship had 
visited those shores, and the Eskimos, 
who have adopted the use of guns 
instead of bows, arrows, and man- 
handled harpoons, have been obliged, 
through want of ammunition, to return 
to the use of the primitive weapons of 
their forefathers. : 
| As the Eskimos have been gathering a 
good store of furs and skins during the 
war there will soon be plenty of ships 
visiting them. 


AN ARABIAN LAKE 

It had long been held by geographers 
that there is no open water beyond 
springs in Central Arabia. But they were 
wrong. 

There is a lake in that region that has 
grown in size the farther the news of it 
has travelled. Heard of from afar it 
is a marvellous lake; seen close at 
hand by the natural eye it is three- 
quarters of a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide. But it is the largest 
piece of water known in Arabia. 

We know this as a fact, for it hag 
been seen by a British political officer, 
Mr, 
the Arab c 


fs. 


But as he approached his steering gear 


‘shots Captain Sullivan had heard, nor 


eee. 
pa 


ist fi now making peace among | America. 
ie See World Map | on by his son, William Pitt. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


FOUNDER OF THE FAITH 
OF MILLIONS 


Man Who Revolutionised Ideas 
of Science: 


BRITISH LEADER IN THE 
LAST GREAT WAR 


Nov. 9. King Edward born in London, 1841 

10. Mohammed born at Mecca, 570 

11. Manchester Ship Canal begun, 1887 

12. Sir John Hawkins died, Porto Rico, 1595 

13. St. Augustine born at Tagaste, 354 

14. Sir Charles Lyel} born at Kinnordy, 1797 ~ 
15. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, born at Westminster,t708 


The Manchester Ship Canal, opened 
in 1894, is one of the half dozen most 
important canals in the world for sea- 
going ships. It has had the effect of 
reviving the trade of Manchester and the 
towns in its immediate neighbourhood. 

It is 353 miles long. The first stretch 
of 12 mules is through the Mersey 
Estuary. Inland for eight miles farther 
tidal action is felt, and the remainder 
of the course has locks. 


Mohammed 

N OHAMMED, the founder of the next 

most forceful religion to Christ- 
ianity,wasan Arab, brought upin poverty 
in his youth. After being a shepherd, and 
then a camel-driver for a wealthy widow, 
he married the widow, but his heart 
was in religious ecstasics, 

Corrupt forms of Christianity had 
spread to the borders of Arabia, and 
Mohammed had some hearsay know- 
ledge of them. His own countrymen 
were sunk in superstition and dolly 
Influenced probably by what he knew 
of the Jewish prophets, he set up to be 
a prophet of the One God, and clameil 
to be the medium of Divine revelations 
which have been preserved in the Koran. 

As he was hotly opposed, he preached 
war against the enemies of his faith in 
the name of God, and after his death 
war was the chief means of spreading 
the religion he invented. 

Mohammedanism is now the chief 
religion between the African shores of 
the Atlantic and Thibet. Its weakness 
is in the violence it allows, and in its 
narrowness, which distrusts all know- 
ledge outside the Isoran. 


Sir Charles. Lyell 
ir CHARLES LYELL was the great 
geologist who convinced the scientilic 
and thinking part of his countrymen of 
the long age, the gradual ‘formation, 
and the slow changes of the earth. 

He made a revolution of : thought, 
upsetting all the old ideas of geologists 
before him, | 

Through a misreading of the Bible it 
was gencrally believed before his day 
that the carth was about ooo years old. 
Lycll did not originate the idcas of 
geology that are now_ universally 
accepted, but in his ‘ Principles of 
Geology " he explaincd, illustrated, and 
popularised them, 

Particularly he pointed out that the 
quiet forces now working constantly in 
the world, such as the action of winds 
and waters, will account for most of the 
changes on the earth's surface. 


Earl of Chatham. _ 
W ILLIAM Pitt, Earl of Chatham, is the 
man to whom perhaps more than 
any other man it is due that there is 
today a British Empire spreading over 
the earth. 

He began life as a soldier, and then 
turncd into a politician. He was the very 
soul of British patriotism at a time when 
the more energetic European countries 
became rivals for the trade aad colonisa- 
tion of the distant parts of the world. 

The chief contest was between France 
and England, and Chatham was the 
inspirer of British enterprise. By his 
plans India and Canada were won, and 
if his policy had been followed our 
German king would not have lost us 
Chatham's work was carried 
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Four Steamers with 300 people 
have been frozen inYukon river 


The earth is frazert 
orth of this line 
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+ Where they are Harvesting 
: Wheat. 
Cocoa. West Indies, 
and West Africa. 
Coffee. Costa Rica, Uganda, Guate- 


Venezuela, 


= mala, East Indies, Brazil, Jamaica. 
Sugar. Texas, S. America, West 
Indies, Japan, Australia, Mauritius. 
Olives. South of France. 
Rice. India and China. 
= Cotton. United States of America. 


Egypt, Nigeria, and India. 
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A REVOLUTION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


The Little Colony in the. 
North : 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICIALS 
ORDERED TO LEAVE 


The patch of population around Port 
Darwin in Northern Australia, separated 
by the central desert from the rest of 
the Commonwealth, has been seeking 
self-government, and peacefully arrang- 
ing a little revolution. 

Port Darwin is the place where the 
telegraph-line from south to north 
reaches the northern coast after passing 
over the parched lands of central 
Australia, which are only inhabited, 
wherever there is water, by a few 
scattered native tribes. 

It is estimated that these natives 
number 20,000 in the Territory, and 
Port Darwin has in its neighbourhood 
about 5000 other inhabitants—whites, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Malays. 

Until the end of 1910 the Territory 
was part of South Australia; then it 
was transferred to the Commonwealth, 
which has sent its officials to assist in the 
government. The people, however, 
object to pay taxes to the Common- 
wealth, from which they think they 
derive no benefit, and they have in- 
sisted that the Commonwealth officials 
shall leave the district to govern itself 
in its own way. 

‘No doubt the difference will be 
arranged in a friendly manner, without 
any breaking away from the rest of 
Australia by this little isolated com- 
munity; but in the meantime it is 
announced that the representatives of 
the Commonwealth have left the 
Territory by sea. 
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x4 World Weather in November 
Uk This month the Arctic icefield extends farther south, 
) and a vast area of North America, Europe, and Asia 
Sh, #e—has an average temperature below freezing point, one ‘ 
= = part of Siberia reaching 62 degrees of frost, chiefly noted for storms. 
—= ——owing to its distance from warm seas. the China Seas and 
2 Though in the same latitude, Labrador is much at 
colder than Britain, because the warm water of the sweeping over China. 


North Atlantic Drift raises 
=— Arctic current chills Labrador, 


FOUR SHIPS FROZEN IN 


Captives of Yukon River 


Frost has gripped the River Yukon 
early this autumn, and caught four 
passenger steamers unawares. 

Two of the steamers are frozen* in 
60 miles below the town of Dawson on 
the British section, and two within the 
Alaska territory of the United States. 

On board the four vessels are 300 
passengers who were intent on getting 
out of the Klondyke before winter set in. 
They include women and children. 

If the frost holds they will have to 
return to Dawson by sledge, waiting 
till the snows lay down a smooth run- 
ning surface. In the meantime they are 
busy cutting wood to keep themselves 
warm, and to replenish the fuel for the 
steamers if a thaw should release them. 


UNDER THE FRONTIER 
Smugglers and Their Tunnel 


An extraordinary instance of smug- 
glers’ ingenuity and enterprise has come 
to light on the shores of Lake Constance, 
at Kreuzlingen, near Constance. 

A smugglers’ tunnel several hundred 
yards long has been discovered by the 
Swiss, passing from the shore of the lake 
underneath the Swiss frontier guard 
posts, so that goods could be conveyed 
from one country to another without 
payment of customs duties. 

Another similar tunnel was found some 
time ago. Apparently goods were sent 
through the tunnel during the war, from 
Switzerland into Germany and Austria, 


THE ATLANTIC TELEPHONE 

It is expected that within a few 
months jt will be possible for a business 
man in London to talk with a business 
man in New York; and Professor J. A. 
Fleming suggests that we shall also be 
able to talk a hundred miles from a 
motor-car as we ride along the road. 


our temperature, and a cold 


INDIANS OCEAN 
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“SF * FJohannesburg, which has 
LX, / had no rain for 6 months 


RACING HOME TO DIE 


The Old Man Who Wanted to 
See Edinburgh Again 


There is a long word for home-sick- 
ness—the love some people have of the 
land or the place where they were born. 
The word is nostalgia. This desire to 
return home may make people seriously 
ill with this queerly-named disease. 

People born in mountainous lands are 
said to feel it most. So strong is it in 
Scottish Highland regiments that at 
one time the playing of plaintive 
Scottish airs was forbidden when the 
regiments were serving abroad. 

A story has just been told of an old 
Scotsman who, after making money in 
America and losing his health, had this 
longing to see Edinburgh once more. 

He embarked for Liverpool, and the 
surgeon of the ship did all that was 
possible to prolong his life that he 
might have this last satisfaction; but 
Death won the race. Four days out 
from the American coast he died at sea. 

Happy are the people born in a land 
that is always calling them home ! 


TROUBLED FRONTIER 


Most Restless Part of the 
Empire 


The North-West Frontier of India is 
the most restless part of the British 
Empire. The hill tribes there regard 
war as their best sport, and warlike 
movements are common. ; 

The scene of unrest now is Waziristan, 
a mountainous corner between Belu- 
chistan and Afghanistan, and the tribes 
out on the hills for war are to be dealt 
with by bombing from aeroplanes. 

The forces sent against them, it is 
said, will not be large, and apparently 
they have been too small, for a column 
is reported as being surprised and 
suffering rather heavy losses. 
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=| xxuy Hottest parts of 
DSS the world now 
777) Coldest part of 
1 the world now 
7 Wettest parts of 
4 the world now 
Sunniest parts of 
the world now 


f EUROPE 
fil. Spain 2. France 
3, Belgium 4. Holland 
5. Germany 6. Switzerland | 
7. Austria 8. Italy 
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= — 2 ZEALAND 
The sun, now overhead in the Southern Hemi- : : 
sphere, beats on more Sea than land, and as water === 
equalises the distribution of heat, November is not 
A few storms, however, occur in == 


the Indian Ocean, where the = 


monsoon is retreating before the north-east winds now : 


India is protected from these == 


winds by the Himalayas. — 
The flood waters of the Nile are rapidly decreasing. == 


YPRES BELONGS 


TO HISTORY 
An Ever-Sacred City 
WHERE 250,000 HEROES REST 


Of all the cities of Europe the ruincd 
city of Ypres must remain for ever the 
most sacred in British eyes. 

Near by lie a quarter of a million 
dead, British and French, who gave 
their lives in this place to stem the tide 
of German invasion. And we ought 
to be thankful to the Belgians for show- 
ing that they understand our feelings as 
we think of that sacred countryside. 

Once a beautiful old town, but now 
shattered in ruin by German gung, the 
Belgians have resolved to preserve its 
ruins as a monument of the heroic 
defence by the Allies. 

Visitors to Ypres are many, and some 
of the Belgians were starting cafés and 
restaurants among the ruins; but the 
best of the Belgians are showing them 
a better way. Ina noble address to the 
inhabitants they say : . 

‘““The ruins are a poem in stones. 
Ypres is a holy city. It sleeps ; do not 
re-awaken it. Let us preserve its glory 
and prestige! Respect the dead. Re- 
spect the ruins of our town, which, thanks 
to the dead, belong for ever to History.”’ 

And so Ypres as it is, scarred by war, 
is likely to be for coming generations a 
place of pilgrimage. 


JAPAN MEETS THE EMPIRE 

The Senate of the Australian Common- 
wealth has agreed with the proposals of 
the Peace Conference that the former 
German islands of the Pacific Ocean 
shall be divided between Australia 
and New Zealand in the south, and shall 
pe to Japan in the north, the Equator 

ing the line of separation. 

This gives Japan control of any of 
the Marshall Islands formerly held by 
Germany lying north of the Equator, but 
the land areas and populations are small. 
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Youth Drives the World 


Sunday is League of Nations Day. The 
Youth of our Universities is joining in the 
movement with tremendous majorities. 

HAT drives the _ railway 
engine along? It is steam. 

What drives the motor-car up 
hill and across the valley ? Petrol. 

What drives the blood round 
the body ? It is the heart. 

Listen. The grown-up people 
you see about you have the fate 
of this world in their hands. 
They can plunge us into another 
War. They can drag along with 
the terrible aftermath of the last 
War till we are all hungry and 
cold, ruined and lost. Or they 
can so order things that never 
again shall there be a War, and 
so that the aftermath of the last 
War shall be swept up and 
carried away from the fields of 
life for ever and ever. 

But these grown-up 


eople are 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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Lord of the North Sea 
‘pss are not often interesting and 
very rarely thrilling, but what 
a thrill there is in Earl Beatty’s, for he is 
to be Earl Beatty of the North Sea. 
That is a great name. Who can 
think of the North Sea and not be 
stirred by the thought of all it means 
to England, to Britain, to the Empire 
and the world? And Beatty is lord 
of it in very truth, for he sank beneath 
its waters, without a shot, the fleet that 
had disturbed the world and broken the 
lives and peace of many millions, 


like a railway engine. 
must move them. 
Some of them are locomotives, 
some of them are Rolls-Royces, 
and some are Fords. ‘The best 
and the worst of them can. do 
nothing without a driver. Some 
ower must make them move. 
eave them alone, and they will 
bring usall to beggary and shame. 
Get them on the move, and they 


omething 


. _ May give us paradise on earth. 

y Who will move them ? Where 
4 is the steam of middle-age, the 
uf petrol of the grown-up ? 

z It is the heart of Youth. 

' 


If you say in your heart, 
; ‘We will have the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth !’’: the grown- 
ups will have to give it to you. 
It is your vision, your passion, 
ot hunger ‘and thirst for a 
etter world, your chivalry, your 
goodness, your impatience of the 
, second-rate, your hatred of the 
: cruel and the base, that alone can 
move the grown-up world to save 
this earth from destruction. 
Therefore it is that the League 
of Nations must have on its side 
the League of Youth. Unless we, 
the. youth of today and the rulers 
of tomorrow, believe in it, it will 
collapse. We must dream of it, 
and read of it, and pray for it, and 
work for it; wherever we go, we 
must speak of the desire that is 
consuming us—the desire for a 
-* world from which war, crime, 
__ cruelty, injustice, and greed will 
; be banished for ever and ever. 
So, in every city and town of 
the land, there will be a young 
battalion of progress fighting 
the torpor and 1 
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Nearing the End 
& 


Then as Now 
O KNOW ye not proud Canada 
With joyful heart enfolds 
In fond embrace the royal boy 
Whose line her fealty holds ? 


For him she spreads her choicest cheer, 
And tells her happiest tale, 

And leads him to her loveliest haunts, 
That naught to please may fail. 


Old Canadian verse referring to 
the Prince of Wales’s grandfather 


®@ 
The Admiralty Way 

ERY Clever is the Admiralty, and 

very stupid is the Press. An 
enterprising grown-up contemporary 
told the world’ that Kronstadt had 
surrendered, and somebody called at the 
Admiralty to ask if it were true. 

The Admiralty pooh-poohed it, and 
said it did not know. The caller 
suggested that the news might be an 
intelligent anticipation, but the very 
high official pooh-poohed that, too, 
“Oh, no! Not even that!” 

And then the Admiralty went its 
way, and a few days later announced 
that Kronstadt had surrendered on the 
day the enterprising paper announced it. 
Even Admiralties live and learn, 

i) 
November the Eleventh 

Aen Day_ is round again; 

the day is here on which the last 
‘man died in the Great War. Is any 
In Memoriam more fitting and more 
pathetic than that written by Mr. Henley 
for one who died in South Africa ? 


cheered you forth—brilliant and 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


How to Get the Rats 
SP HERE will soon be plenty of rats 
in Liverpool. A penny a-piece was 
offered for them, but as_only a few 
turned up the price has been raised to 
sixpence. Now it will be worth while 
to breed them, and Liverpool will soon 

be wanting a Pied Piper. — 
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The Trembling Now Begins 

HE Kaiser is going to law. ,The 

All Highest, the great War Lord, 

the Emperor in Shining Armour, the 

Rattler of the Steel Sword, he whose 

very word made Europe shake and 

quake, has instructed his solicitor to 

prosecute the author of a film which 
shows him as he was. 

Even a worm will turn, and we 
tremble when we remember the things 
that we have said. 

B 
Tip-Cat 
D* CAMILO MARTINY thinks we ought 
to enter into relations with the 
Bolsheviks. But are they good enough ? 
What is one Archangel among so many ? 
® cc) ® 

Tino has been buying a_ present. 

Evidently he cannot redeem his past. 
® ® ® 

Herr Bauer says the German has 
again got the spirit of work. If we 
were on friendly terms we might ask him 
for the recipe. 

® ® ® 

It is stated that ‘ the market in flats 
has dropped.’’ No wonder some tenants 
are feeling they have 
been let down. 

® ® 
Travellers’ toys: 
Mountain tops. 

® co} 

Underground 
fares are still 
rong higher. 


‘Thanks, no doubt, 
to the lift, 
® ® 
Board residence : A 
wooden house. 
9 ® ® 
PETER PUCK The Duke of Bedford 
WANTS TO KNOW hee eae egos vey 
Why Water is Wet !'Ont doors in the vil- 
. oy sie lage of Woburn. His 
tenants will have to walk backwards. 
® ® ~ © 
These are palmy days on ’Change, 
writes a contemporary. “That's why the 
brokers keep rubbing their hands. 


® 
How Many Atoms Are There ? 
ice world is made of atoms, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge has been trying 
to give us an idea of how many atoms 
there are. It is a great sum for a clever 
boy in arithmetic, for there are as many 
atoms in a tumblerful of water as there 
are tumblerfuls of water in the Atlantic 
Ocean. And yet the atom is not the 
smallest thing, for within the atom is 
the electron, so small that, compared 
with the atom, it is an inch to a mile. 
The counting of these things 


seem a small thing to most of us, but} 
have been 


to science it is a 
electrons of 
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atom 
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Situations Vacan 
By Harold Begbie 
ANTED—a Boy to 
W House of Life. 
From roof to cellar ¢ 
Till none would say that th 
the dust of strite Fae 2, 
Had ever been, fs 
ANTED—a Boy to ta 
W shutters down, _ = 
And fling the windows w 
Till all the evil shapes wi 
blown S 
Away outside. 
ANTED—a Boy to scrt 
W the alakts ae 
Of greed and pain and 
Till every floor and — 
ee and a o 
e loud with song. 
Wa4yTED—a Boy to make 
House a place — 
Of goodness and glad ¢ 
Till God can greet each morn 
human race ws 
Without a tear. 


WaAnytTEp—a Boy to grow 

a Man . 

With passions pure and 

Believing that the human 5) 

can 

Put wrong things right. 

W/4ces—the world’s cold sho 

der, and a crown * 

Of thorns to wound his head, 

And a bad statue blaring hi 
renown 

When he is dead. 


EWARD—the knowledge 
R he plays the ei Ne 
A hero ought to play, 
And the great thought of God 


fill his heart 
From day to day. 


@ 
The Powdered-Nose Girl = 
= friend Punch, who reads the ~~ 
papers very closely, [has found 
these two gems in the same paper on 
the same day. ‘ > 

PowbER, Powder ireely from time to 
time. Never gowithout your powder-puff. 
It is as necessary as a handkerchiei, ; 

No PowpeER. Yes, powder has > 
ruined more complexions than it has 
aided, and while you use it you can’ © 
hope for nothing better than an imita- 
tion ofa real complexion, 

Which shows how clever these papers q 
really are, and what rubbish the pow-  —~ 
dered noses will believe, ; 
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Proverb of the Day 
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‘the country near Patcley Bridge, | P Avant tacsair do people ahat-there 


Moe TO ok os 
TALES BY OUR 
READERS 


DOGS, SNAKES, AND HENS, 


A Flower That Blooms After 
Many Years - 


CLEVER KITCHEN CAT 


Miss F. Davies sends from Westcliff the 
following particulars of a clever cat. 

The intelligence and reasoning powers 
of our Persian cat Tou-Tou are indis- 
putable, but she is an incurable thief. 

One day we watched her jump on 
the kitchen table and help herself 
to some scraps of meat, while our 
other cat, who was lame, could only 
claw the table-edge and mew. Tou-Tou 
then, with her paw, pushed a_ piece 
of meat over the edge of the table 
to her lame friend; and this she repeated. 

Another day we heard a crash; and 
found TYou-Tou had succeeded in 
pushing a large pan off the gas-stove. 
Food had been cooking in the pan for 
her; but now it was on the scullery 
floor, which was swimming with boiling 
water and fish. In the middle of the 
Hood was the saucepan lid, and on it, as 
on an island, was the cat, drawing to her 
all the fish within reach and making a 
good meal. She then jumped’ clear, 
and, standing on her hind legs, clawed 
at the towel to dry her paws | 

This clawing at the towel is aconstan 
habit when her feet are wet. * 

A DOG THAT SAVED ITS MASTER 

A reader sends us this story from Zululand. 
It is quite true. 

\ boy named Norman Kruger, aged 
ten years, was walking with his little 
dog Judy near Tugela Ferry, on the 
borders of Zululand, last’ summer, 
when he went down the steep cliff by 
a sloping path to get a drink at the 
stream flowing at the foot of the cliff. 

Before he reached the stream Judy 
rushed forward and seized something. 
Norman then saw it was a snake of 
the deadliest kind, and the dog was only 
just in time to prevent it biting him. 

The dog killed the snake, but was 
bitten by it in three places—mouth, eye, 
and leg—and ‘almost immediately after 
the poor creature fell dead. 

PONY IN A SWARM OF ANTS 

Our correspondent, Mr. John Evans, of New- 
port, Pembroke. sends us 2 note in reference to 
our Stories of flying ants. 

While driving a milk-cart to town, 
a boy named M. J. Morgan drove into 
a swarm of ants, and had his pony so 
covered with the tiny creatures that 
it ran away, and when it was caught, 
water had to be thrown all over it 
before the ants would leave it. 

A FLOWER’S POWER OF LIFE 


WHY CANADA IS 


Ohne of the reasons for America’s 
criticism of the League of Nations is 
that the British Empire is to vote as a 
group of nations, while the United 
States votes as only one. Many Americans 
cannot understand why Canada should 
have a vote apart from Great Britain. 

Like many of us at home, these 
Americans do not realise the size and 
geographical importance of Canada. 
President Cleveland once caused much 
excitement in the world by protesting 
against any outside Power possessing 
territory on the American Continent, 
and he was instantly reminded that this 
young British nation, Canada, actually 
has a greater stake on the American 
Continent than the United States. 

Canada is larger than the entire 
United States, so that the British flae 


to an article on the seeds from Pharaoh's tomb. 
Your story reminds me of a flower I 
have which came from Egypt about 30 
years ago. It is the shape of a pear, 
with a long root. message of love and good cheer. 
I place the root in a glass of water, | Broce said of hin): °’ No more beautiful 
and it will open, and every part of it] 6. Jovable character has adorned ont 
be full of life. Then I take it out, and it 
will close up again. If I put it away, or 
lay it on a table and leave it for years 
and then put it in water, it will still open. 
It scems wonderful that it can 
contain life after all these years, 
A KNOWING HEN 
J. Firth writes from Wakefield : 
This summer, while I was staving in 


A seaside correspondent writes in reference | A G REAT MA N’S LA Sr WORD TO TH E PEOPLE 


When he { bear! 
thought of his countryme and, leaning 
on his pillow, sent them . 


generation, "and it ma\ 
last act of his was the mc 
lovable of all the acts of his life. 
" Eneland business he s 
writer 1 those sad da 
ther children togethe 
| 
im pulse 
hum. 


saw some young ducklings that had 
been hatched by a hen swim across a 
pond and land on marshy ground. 

As I approached the hen flew round 
the pond to the marsh to protect the 
ducklings, though evidently she did 
not like being there by the careful 
manner in which she picked her way 
and clucked and flapped her wings, 

When the ducklings took to the 
water again the hen strutted away 
quite satisfied, and seeming to under- 
stand that there they were safe. 


It’s Christ’s way 
We've got to ive 
got to come togeth 
realise that we're all 
same family. Th 

help humanity, I’m perfectly sure 
isn’t—perjectly suve—except love. 
is the way out, and the way up.” 


of the 
that can 
there 


Love | 


eres n 
1eT ) 


| by Harold Begbie. 
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NOT A KINGDOM 


flies over a greater part of the American 
Continent than the Stars and Stripes. 
But the young continent is the home 
and hope of democracy; and Great 
Britain has been careful not to try the 
feelings of the New World, Up to 
1867 Canada was a collection of practi- 
cally unrelated provinces, Then it was 
decided to unite all in one federation. 
At first it was proposed to call it the 
Kingdom of Canada. But Lord Derby, 
who was Foreign Minister, decided that 
such a title might irritate the republican 
feelings of the United States, and so, 
out of compliment and good feeling to 
that Power, the word kingdom was 
struck out, and Dominion substituted. 
The fact was not published at the 
time. It remained for long one of the 
innocent secrets of Imperial politics, 


WHERE WILL JOHN GET TO NEXT? 


~ 
L-seoniZ® 


Who wil! be our Pied Piper and charm away our rising rates and taxes ? 


; 


He said that to England more than to 


ny other country “ the fortunes of God 


are committed’; and he added: 
Therefore it 
live for the highest causes of humanity.” 
Earl Grey was the darling of society ; 
he most charming men who ever 
England with a 


one o{ t 
lived: and he loved 
ause he believed 


that 


passion bet 
lis whole heart 


missions ; and so society could never 


soul of 


troy the 


never darkened his spirit ; 


end of his days, even on his 
he was trying to rouse us all 
r miserable squabbles 
dleness to make us feel ourselves 
God in the great work of 
Heaven to Earth. 

» copy of the book containing 
an account of Ear} Grey’s life, and giving 
his message to the world, has just been 
published by Hodder and Stoughton. It 
is called ‘‘ A Last Word,” and is written 
It costs 1s. 3d, 
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is her bounden duty to] 


God _ has | 


1 her with the greatest of all His | 


this good man, and |} 


and our } 
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GREAT FEAT OF A 


LITTLE FLEET 


650 Miles Overland to an 
Inland Sea 


WHAT EIGHT SHIPS DID 


One of the most romantic stories of 
the war, which has only now been fully 
told, is of the clearing of the inland 
Caspian sea by a small force of British 
sailors who made their way overland 
from Mesopotamia. 

Our men were drawn from gunboats 
on the Tigris, and had to make a land 
journey of 650 miles to reach the Cas- 
pian at Enzeli. ; 

Arrived on the Caspian shore they 
found Baku, the petroleum port, be- 
sieged by the Turks and half-heartedly 
defended by a Russian fleet, which was 
doubtful whether it should not join the 
Bolsheviks, who were holding Astrakhan 
at the mouth of the Volga. When the 
| British arrived at Baku, the Armenians, 
who had been defending it, would no 
| longer fight, but left that to the British, 
who withdrew back along the coast to 
fit up ships for fighting purposes. 

When eight merchantmen had been 
armed, the fleet sailed and recaptured 
Baku, and then began clearing the sea of 
all hostile Russian ships. In May of this 
year they ascertained that the Bol- 
sheviks’ Volga fleet was at Alexandrovsk. 
The little British fleet moved down on 
them and destroyed 14 of its 29 ships 
before they could escape up the Volga, 
gaining full command of the Caspian Sea. 

This expedition, which snatched 
command of a distant inland sea from 
an organised fleet, is one of the most 
brilliantly conceived and executed feats 
i of the British Navy. 


in the history 
| SCANDAL OF PRICES 
| Rising All Over the World 


the United 


| The cost of living in 
Ikingdom has risen again to 120 per 
| cent. higher than it was before the war, 
land is now back at the same average 
prices as in January. The miners are 
| demanding that the Government shall 
find away of bringing them down by halt 
tea, bread and rent 


Milk, fish, eggs, 

have all gone up, and some of them 
|may go higher. 
| We all grumble and wonder what 
is coming, but e are better off than 
many countries [he following list 
shows how prices have risen in various 
ther lands, the figure being the increas¢ 


over pre-war prices } 


per cent, 
Switzerland 15¢ 


South Africa.. 6 


Australia so. 4S Portugal .. 151 
Spain «0s se 57 Norway... I7I1 
| United States 86 | Italy .. 181 
Canada .. o- 94 | France is TOS 
| Holland .. 108 | Sweden... _ 2009 
Denmark .. 112 | Belgium _.. 267 
CAN WE FILL OUR OWN SUGAR 
BASIN? 
Why does not the United Kingdom 


| fill her own sugar-basin ? 
Other countries with a similar climate 
an grow sugar. France can; Canada 
does—Canada both grows the beetroot 
and makes the sugar from it. 

We refine sugar in Great Britain, 
but why do we not grow it ? Sugar beet 
root is a paying crop, which provides 

| not only sugar for the basin and the jam- 
| jar, but food for cattle, 

Why should we not make a fresh start 
| with British sugar, grown and made ? 


A TELEPHONE THAT TAKES DOWN 
MESSAGES 

| <A Californian inventor has produced 

|an ordinary telephone which has fitted 

in the base of the instrument a small 

telegraphic apparatus with which mes- 

sages can be “ taken down.” 

If the operator at the exchange can 
get no reply, she plugs the telegraph 
instrument into circuit and taps ont in 
Morse code any message the caller may 
jask her to deliver. This message is 
| automatically printed at the other end. 
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GREAT SCHEME TO 


SAVE TIME 


QUICKENING UP OUR 
SLOW RAILWAYS 


Gigantic Clearing House for 
London 


FOUR DAYS’ COST OF THE WAR 


A part of the dearness of things 
from which we are suffering is due to 
the cost and slowness of moving goods 
from one part of the country to any 
other part, and circulating articles that 
are ‘‘ held up”’ in ships, docks, and on 
the railways. 

Why can they not be moved more 
quickly ? Partly because there are not 
enough engines and waggons to do the 
country’s business, but chiefly, there is 
a growing belief, because the system of 
railway transport is utterly bad. 

Cases of goods that are badly needed 
often take as many days as they ought to 
take hours to get to their journey’s end. 


Abolishing 74 Goods Yards 


Mr. A W. Gattie, the Chairman of the 
New Transport Company, has lately 
been lecturing in many parts of the 
country, explaining a scheme he has 
put before a Parliamentary Commission 
by which, he thinks, goods traftic could 
be’greatly quickened and vast advan- 
tages gamed. He proposes that in 
London one great clearing house, of 
which plans have been made, should do 
the work of 74 railway goods yards, 
where now it is done with damage to 
the goods and great loss of time. 

This scheme by Mr. Gattie for a single 
central clearing house for goods is 
being inquired into by the Board of 
Trade, and is greatly impressing many 
business men. 


House of Thirty Acres 


To this huge house of 30 acres in 
extent all goods waggons passing through 
London would be brought. The clearing 
house would rise in a number of storeys 
above the railway lines, and would be 
fitted with more than 20 cranes and a 
number of moving platforms worked 
by electricity. 

The freight of the arriving trains 
would be brought in a series of con- 
tainers or light boxes, lifted by cranes, 
and conveyed smoothly on to the moving 
platforms to any part of the clearing 
house, where the outgoing train taking 
the goods would be loading up. 

The whole of the inside of the railway 
waggon would be a loose shell fitting in 
the body of the truck, and able to be 
lifted out of the waggon, with all its 
load of parcels, by a crane. So the 
railway waggon might be released at 
once for further service -after another 
liftable shell had been placed in it. 


Electric Moving Platforms 


The inner cases of the waggons lifted 
bodily out would be sent at once along 
electrically-worked pathways to a train 
starting presently for its destination 
with a load of similar parcels. 

In this way there would be no carry- 
ing of heavy packing-cases, no man- 
handling of the parcels, no bumping and 
breaking, no delay, and no dangerous and 
damaging shunting. 

Mr. Gattie calculates that fora clearing 
house of 180,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
the initial cost would be £26,000,000. 
By substituting 3,000 motor lorries for 
80,000 out of the 120,000 miscellaneous 
trade vehicles now used for the carriage 
of goods in London, there would be a 
saving of nearly a million pounds a 
week, and the net saving on the whole 
scheme would be over £22,000,000 a 
year. In any Case, the cost is less than 
four days’ cost of the war, and not 
more than a few weeks’ of our national 
waste nowadays. 

If the scheme worked out as it is 
planned to work, the quickening of 
transport and the saving of time 
would be immense. 


The Children’s Newspaper ss 


LIFE GIVEN FOR | THRILLING JOURNEY 


A FRIEND 


How a Lieutenant Died 


ONE OF THE MOST PATHETIC 
PAGES IN FLYING HISTORY 


Considerable interest has been taken in 
a story which comes briefly into the 
film-lecture lately given to big London 
audiences on Allenby’s campaign in 
Palestinc.. The story is of two flying 
men who died in the desert; but the 
lecturer gives no details, and it may 
interest our readers, therefore, if we 


give the full tale of this tragedy of. 


heroes in the Desert of Libya. 

Two aeroplanes were sent out to 
reconnoitre. One was piloted alone by 
Lieutenant Ridley ; the other by a pilot 
named Gardiner, accompanied by a 
mechanic, J. A. Garside. Ridley’s ma- 
chine broke down,-and Gardiner, leaving 
the mechanic @ith Ridley, flew back to 
his base to fetch assistance for them. 
He found them eight days later, dead. 

The Last Sacrifice 

The mechanic, Garside, left a rough, 
heroic little diary, as stirring in its way 
as the tragic notes Ieft in the tent by 
Captain Scott. It told how the two. 
men, after the departure of their friend, 
got their engine going, and flew for just 
a few miles, when they ran out of petrol, 
and then came to their last drink of water. 
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OF A GOAT 


Retreat From the Old 
Farm 


Novembe: 8, 1919 


]WISE AND CLEVER 


SNAKES 


One that Pretends to be 
Dead 


HOW IT BEFRIENDED MEN IN A | BIRTHS, ARRIVALS, AND DEATHS 


DESPERATE CRISIS 


An officer of the Royal Engineers who was 
on the battlefields of the Somme last vear, 
living in a hut at Estrées-en-Chaussée when the 
Fifth Army retreated before the enemy, sends 
us this story of a village goat. 

The sole remaining villagers, a man 
and his wife who occupied a part of the 
same farm buildings as the soldiers, had 
been warned to flee. Their cart was 
ready, loaded with everything that could 
be crowded into it, and the cows were 
tied to its tailboard. 

Tt was just then that the poor French- 
woman was ushered into the writer’s 
hut. With tears in her eyes she explained 
that they must leave their home, but, 
alas ! there was no room for their goat, 
and she asked him to accept it, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Ride With the Retreat 


So the goat. which was a very fine 
white creature, was placed on the 
strength of the unit, and was looked 
after and milked by the batmen. 

During the retreat of the Fifth Army 
the goat remained with the company, 
riding perched on the top of the impedi- 
menta of a G.S. wagon. 

From Bric it crossed the River Somme, 
then to Marchelepot, and from there 


The hundred-mile journey of a goat in the great British Retreat. See story on this page 


They set out to walk to the brow of a 
line of hills from which they might hope 
to see, or be scen by, search parties, 
found the distance farther than they 
expected, arrived exhausted, walked 
back to their machine, and saw barely 
any water remaining. That night, while 
the attention of the mechanic was 
engaged, Lieutenant Ridley shot himself. 

“Seeing that the water remaining was 
not enough for tivo, he took his life to. save 
that of his faithful mechanic. 

The Piteous Diary 

The sacrifice, noble and stirring as it 
was, proved in vain. Garside drank the 
last available supply, then noticing fluid 
in his compass, which he thought might 
be water, he tapped it. 

“ Thought of water in compass. Got 
half bottle,” his diary says. He drank 
it, and then wrote, ‘‘It seems to be 
some kind of spirit,’’ but he bravely 
added, ‘Can last another day.” He 
had a gun, from which he fired signals. 
He had one searchlight, which he had 
the courage to keep until four nights had 
‘passed. Then the diary goes on: 
“Shall fire my Verey light tonight ; 
last hope, unless machine comes. Could 
last days if had water.’”” But there was 
no water, and the machine which came 
sought for him in vain. 

Six days after that ‘last hope’’ the 
searchers found their friends. There 
they were, Ridley dead by the stranded 
machine, and Garside dead beside his 
heroic officer, with the moving record 
written in his piteous diary. 


back to the main road, crowded with 
the retiring men and guns, on to Estrées- 
Deniecourt, where it took cover in a 
dug-out during a day of “‘ straffing "’ by 
the enemy before it went on to Marcel- 
cave. From there it went with the 
company to Vert Galand Farm. 

Soon, however, it was back at Coisy, 
where it was to be seen tethered in the 
garden of the chateau, and afterwards 
it was found nibbling outside Amiens 
while German shells whistled overhead. 

For some time the goat remained in 
this district, while the French soldiers 
excavated trench after trench around 
their beloved city of Amiens, until the 
Germans retreated. 

Then, when the unit followed after 
them, the goat followed too, by way of 
Allonville, Bussy Wood, Corbie, through 
Rainecourt and Faucaucourt to Villers 
Carbonnel, with its informative notice- 
board, “ This was Villers Carbonnel.”’ 
While at this poor village the unit was 
ordered to proceed to  Estrées-en- 
Chaussée, the goat’s old home. 


Home Again 


Itarrived at its destination on October 
13, 1918, after an unfailing service of milk 
during the critical months ; and, almost 
too good to be true, the old farm build- 
ings were found unoccupied, and were 
again requisitioned for billets, so that 
the goat was actually installed in its old 
quarters! It had been a hundred miles 
and more through all the perils of war. 

As the writer stood in his old hut with 
the goat tethered near by, a dispatch 
was handed to him. It proved to be an 
order to proceed to England, and so this 
chronicle of the goat’s adventure must 
end—unless this should meet the eye of 
one who knows what happened next. 


AT THE LONDON Z00 


By Our Zoological Correspondent 


Several interesting new snakes are 
living in the Reptile House. One is 
known as the king snake on account of 
the way in which it overpowers other 
snakes, including such venomous species 
as the rattlesnake, copper-head, and fer- 
de-lance. Not only does it kill these 
reptiles, but it also eats them. 

The king snake comes from North 
America, and when fully grown mea- 
sures over six feet. It thrives well in 
captivity, becomes very tame, and is 
the most intelligent of all snakes. 

THE SNAKE WITH A RATTLE 

It is some years since any rattle- 
snakes were seen at the Zoo, but there 
are now nine new ones. 

These reptiles come from Amcrica, 
and are remarkable for the curious 
growth, known as the rattle, on their 
tales. This is made up of numerons 
loosely-connected, horny, and_ ring-like 
segments which produce a loud rattling 
sound when shaken. In newly-born 
rattlesnakes the rattle is represented 
by merely onc button-like growth on 
the tailp but an adult may possess as 
many as twenty of these. The reptiles 
do not thrive well in captivity, as they 
are of a very nervous disposition. They 
frequently refuse to feed, thereby starv- 
ing themselves to death. 

SNAKE THAT PRETENDS TO BE DEAD 


Also coming from America is a hog- 
nosed snake, a species that is a veritable 
expert in the art of deception. 

When attacked, or when it considers — 
itself in danger, the snake will expand 
its small hood and try to look like a 
poisonous cobra. Should the beholder, 
however, fail to be deceived by the 

|manocuvre, the reptile will throw itself 
upon its back and writhe about as if it 
were in great pain, finally remaining 
motionless on the ground as if dead. In 
this condition the creature can be 
picked up and carried without showing 
the least sign of life, its body hanging 
limp in the hand. 

FROGS TELL THE WEATHER 


Some European tree-frogs have been 
a‘lded to the collection at the Reptile 
House. These creatures are usually 
bright green in colour, but blue in- 
dividuals are occasionally iound. 

In parts of the Continent it is the 
custom to keep these frogs in small glass. 
fronted cages within which is a small 
ladder. When the inmates remain at 
the bottom they are supposed to fore- , 
shadow bad weather, but when they 
mount to the top it is likely to be fine. 

A NOVEL RAT-CATCHER 


A pretty little animal known as a 
genct is now to be seen in the small 
Cats’ House. It has very short legs, and 
a long body and tail. In the southern 
parts of Europe tame genets are fre- 
quently kept for killing rats and mice. 

THE ELEPHANT BABIES 


The two young elephants that have 
lately arrived belong to the Indian 
species, and may be distinguished from 
their African relatives by the possession 
of a single finger-like feature on the end 
of the trunk, whereas the trunk of the 
African elephant is furnished with two 
opposable fingers. Moreover, the cars 
of the African elephant are of enormous 
size, completely covering the shoulders 
and almost meeting at their upper mat- 
gins above the head, while those of 
the, Indian elephant are comparatively 
small. 

It is not generally known that a baby 
elephant, when quite small, is unable to 
feed itself with the use of its trunk, but 
drinks with its mouth. The new arrivals, 
however, have already become proficient 
at feeding. W.S. B. 
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-down into them. 
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The Prince of Wales Falls in Love with Miss Winnie ‘Pegg 


Outrageous Attack by the Duchess - Special Interview by Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


NE Duchess received 
croquet-lawn., She was hot and 
flushed, having just beaten the Queen 


in a game, played day and night for just 
over seven weeks, with the consequence 
given instant 


that Her Majesty had 
orders for the removal of her head, 


“T’ve no time for an interview,’’ she 


began. “My head is to be off in five 
nunutes, so I] must be off, too: you see, 
Fo must make my toilette accordingly. 
The photographers are already arriving 
in Dattalions. Imust go at once and geet 
the newest thing in ribbons. The moral 
of which is, The gayer the bow, the 
smarter the blow.” 


She Becomes Electrified 

T replied that my mission was a 
serious one, telling her Grace 
millions of British children were waiting 
to hear her opinion of our democratic 
Prince of Wales, whose visit to Canada 
had stirred the emotions of the world, 

In a moment she seemed to become 
electrified, 

‘I’ve no patience with that young 
man,” she screamed at me. “1 con- 
sider him the greatest danger now 
threatening the superfine classes. If 
1 had my way I’d pepper his nose till 
he sneezed his own head off, so saving 
the expense of an execution, 

“What's wrong with him ?’ 
You might just as well ask, What's 
wrong with the Cheshire Cat?) Why, 
he’s not stuck up enough. He seems 
to have no sense of the hoity-toity. 


you say. 


me on the 


that 


Anybody might conclude he was no 
different from other people. To think 
of a Royalty laughing and talking with 
common clay! To think of him eating 
and dancing with the vulgar herd! It’s 
monstrous! It’s a crime against the 
Upper Ten Commandments. By | the 
way, have you heard the latest 2?” 

“ The Jatest what 2?’ I inquired. 

“ Moral, to be sure. The latest moral 
is, A word on the Rand is worth two in 
the Bush. As for Canada, the latest 
poem is— 

Prairie, Prairie, all contrairy, 

How do your buftaloes go ? 
With horns and tales and little Ted Wales 
And blizzards of sn-sn-snow. 


Why Niagara Falls 

‘As Twas just saying, You can’t go 
to the prairie without getting hairy, and 
the last girl in the world for a Prince 
to jazz with, or dine with, or shake 
paws with, is that out-and-out little 
Radical Winnie Pegg. Ah, I know 
her! And the moral of this is, Girls 
in fur frockies all flock to the Rockies. 
No; a Prince that can't ride the high 
horse had better go West. By the way, 
van you tell why Niagara Falls 2” 

I regretted that 1 could not. 

“ Because,” said the Duchess, “it 
cannot afford to keep up its high 
position, And the moral of that 1s, 
A flitch in brine saves swine; or, to 
put it differently, A pig in a soak is no 
end of a joke, or Alittle bacon is soon 
taken, or Fat and Lean should be heard 
and not seen, or There’s many a Joffre 


twixt the pig and the trough, 


ad inn-bite-'em,’ 


When she had finished this remark- 
able utterance the Duchess seized me 
it a sharp twist, 
my ears, and 
plunged her head witha butt intomy final 


by my nose, and gave 
after which she boxed 


waistcoat button, then spoke as follows : 


The Tootings 


“What's to become of the Uppish 
Classes 
Lowest ? 
that a highlow 
be done. Haven’t you 
famous poem ? 
The brave old Duke of Snup, 
He stooped to reach a crown? 
But when he was up—he was up, up. up, * 
And when he was down he was down, 
“Tt's the same with Upper Tooting 
—exactly the same. There's an Upper 
Tooting and there’s a Tower Tooting ; 
and if Upper Tooting fell to the level 
ot Lower Tooting it would be bad for 
both. Jf all this promiscuous mixing 
goes on much longer there'll be a real 
brotherhood among men, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if we mightn't have. even 
the Millennium. 
* Can you think of a duller world than 
a world where there was nothing to put 
right ? But I’m sorry I can't stay to 
tell you any more. My head is to come 
off in five minutes, and it's most im- 
that I should be there to 


is a topper. 
heard the 


ay 


or The 
more ina sty the less chance of a Hie, or 
To cure a ham needs no jam, and soon 


if the Highest descends to the 
You might just as well say 
It can't: 


witness the operation. Her Majesty's 
last words to me were these, ‘ Be sure 
you don't disappoint me, Sarah.’ 

“7 shall never forget them. She had 
tears in her voice. J] could have cried. 
And let me tell you [would nomore think. 
of hurting Her Majesty’s feelings than 
I would think of shaking hands with a 
cowboy, or dancing a jig on the back of 
a bucking broncho. I’m a Royalist 
to my finger-tips—yes, to the back of 
my neck, And the moral of this. is, 
The Prince of Wales can’t be both Heads 
and Tails, I disapprove of him, 1 
think he’s far too natural to keep up 
the shams and delusions essential to 
social inequality. He ought to wear his 
three feathers, siton a throne, and sneer 
at everybody beneath him.” 


The Duchess Wins 
I endeavoured to detain her Grace, 
being wishful to explain how Prince 
Charming has conquered the whole 
world by his grace and sweetness, but 
she suddenly picked up her skirts and 
in a panic terror ran like a hare— 
followed by the executioner. 
The last words I heard came from the 
executioner, who was shouting— 
Stop. Sairey, stop, there’s a dear old dear ; 
Don’t make tracks. My little axe will cut 
vour head off sheer. 
Stop. Sairey, stop, there’s a sweet old bean. 
You'll never cough when your head is off, 
and I'll snick it off nice and clean. 
So far as I could see, the Duchess 
won by something more than a neck. 
But the villain still purthued her, 


THE GAY TEASEL 
Fine Show in Field and 
Hedgerow 
MOTH AMONG THE TURNIPS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


With the countryside getting barer 
and barer every day it is worth while 
to notice any objects that stand out 
conspicuously ino ficld and hedgerow, 
and among the most interesting of 
these are the dried tlower-heads of the 
conunon teascl. 

in July these plants were standing 
erect in all) their - green freshness, 
and the leaves were well worth studying, 
for where they joined the stem they 
formed a kind of cup or pitcher which 
retained the rain and drowned the 
many small insects that were washed 


to some extent the plant is carnivorous 
in that it absorbs the solution, To 
what extent, however, it docs this 
is not yet known. 


Brown and Stiff Heads 

The big, showy heads, something 
like those of the thistle, but finer and 
more imposing, had the flowers opening 
in rings round them during September ; 
but now that these have gone the 
heads have turned brown and_ stiff, 
and country people are fond of gathering 
tlrem to put in vases for the winter. 

It is from this common teasel that 
the larger fuller’s teasel has been 
developed. That was formerly much 
used) for dressing gcloth, the hooked 
bracts having just the right amount 
ot stiffness for raising the nap. © 
course, mechanical means have largely 
superseded the tuller's teasel, but at 
one time as many as twenty million 
dried flower-heads were imported into 
Britain from Trance every year. 

It is always pleasing at this season 
to find wild flowers in blossom, and 


It is thought that | 


in a sheltered corner of some shrubbery fy 
or field we are quite hkely to come | 
across the pretty httle evening camypion, 
with its white flowers, and “the pink- | 
tinted night silene, or catehfly, which 
usually keeps its petals rolled up till 
evening falls, ! 

Among the trees that are now qquite | 
stripped of leaves are the apple, horn- 
beam, lilec, beech. birch, hezel, oak, 
and Lombardy poplar; also the goose- 
berry bush, while the leaves of the 
larch are now falling. 

Good Use for a Toadstool 

The most striking of all the toadstools 
is the Ny ayaric, or scarlet flycap, 
whose bright-red top, covered with 
white warts, could not be mistaken | 
for anything else. It is, cf course, 
highly poisonons, and im some European 
countries is used to kit) flies—ecertainiv 
a very good use for a toadstool. Though 
it is pleasing to the eve, it should be 
left severely alone by boys and girls. 

Now is the time to dig for chrysahids 
round the roots of trees; aad moles 
and mice are even morg energetic at | 
the work than human beings. re 


l 


find the poor, helpless pupa quite a 
dainty morsel. We can find quite a 
number of chrysalids with a little ' 
searching, and the work of identifying 
them is a pleasant pastime. 


The Turnip Moth 


| 
| 
| 
The turnip moth, which was such | 
a common object of the countryside | 
from June to August is now jn the 
doing great 


caterpillar stage, and 15 
tunnelling 


havec among the turnips, 
through and through til the whole 
root becomes a mass of decay. Rooks 
and starlings are usetul allies of man 
against this foe. 

In birdland the bunting has now 
ceased its song, and the wood pigeons 
are gathering in flocks. Among the 
distinguished visitors who sometimes 
come tous at this tinie are the gyrfaleon, 
the prince of the falcon tribe, and the 
prettv little waxwinzg, a very lively 
and entertaining bird, C.R. 


Un crabe 


La casserole 
Onest-ce quill va dans la casserole ? 


Le crabe pince trés tort. 
Savez-vous dessiner une carte ? 


PRIERE 
Dien des enfants, Ile coeur d'une peute 
tile, 
Plein ce pri¢re, Ccoute! est ici sous 
mes mains ; 
Tu me parles toujours Corphelins sans 
fanulle: 
Dans Vavenir, mon Dieu, ne fais plus 
@orphelins, 


:Laisse descendre au soiy un ange qui 


pardonne, 

Pour répondre & des voix que Von 
entend sémir; 
sous Pentant perdu, 

abandonne, 
Un petit oreilicr qui le fasse dormir, 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go. while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next 
week, given for London from Novem- 
ber 9. Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Mets que la mere 


; Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise . 73am 7AfamM 7.416 am. 
Sunset. 4.19pame. fo pem. 4.42 pum. 
Moonrise .. 5.38 p.m. 7.52 p.m. 11.34 p.m. 
Moonset °.. 10am. 11.37 a.m. 1.3 p.m. 
High Tid2.. 2.20pm. 4.5 p.m. 6.45 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moons 


AN IAGARA WONDER 


Turning the Falls Into 
Chloroform 


The power of the Niagara Falls 
represents sixteen million tons of coal 
a year; and 600,000 horse-power is 
already obtained from the waterfall 
by using it to drive electric generators. 

The power so obtained is used by 
works of all kinds in the neighbour- 
hood, notable among them being fac- 
tories for producing fertilisers, metals 
and alloys, -alcohol, and = chloroform. 
Further water-power schemes now in 
progress will make the total power 
obtained from these giant falls over 
one million horse-power, and so. tar 
their natural beauty has not been in 
any way interfered with. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


‘Cut down the stems of asparagus, and 
clean the beds from weeds. Continue 
to tie up endive for blanching, and 
protect from frost; also prepare pro- 
tection for lettuce and celery. 

Finish planting all bulbs intended for 
spring flowering. Gladiolus bulbs should 
be lifted and stored away sate from 
frost. Bulbs in frames, such as freesias, 
tulips, crocuses, should have all the air 
possible to induce sturdy growth. Calce- 
olarias, and other half-hardy plants in 
frames, should have the light kept off 
whenever there is fine weather. 


ALL THE SAME TO THE CHILDREN 


The Camberwell Guardians want to 
give their scholarship children 2s, a 
week pocket-money, but the Govern- 
ment regulations do not permit the 
giving of “pocket-money. But the regu- 
lations permit prizes, and the Guardians 
will give each child 25. a week as a 
prize. The children do not mind which 
way it comes. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe” 


What Has Happened Before 

YRIL HAMER’S father, Mr. Martin 
Hamer, has built a model of an 
ingenious new type of airship. which 
he offers to his employer, Mr. 
Mortimer Carne, the — millionaire 
owner of the great Ajax Works: but 
the model is stolen by Bertram Kent, 

who had been a partner of Carne. 

Three months later Kent kidnaps 
Stella Earle, who is Carne’s niece 
and Cyril’s great chum. Stella is taken 
away in an airship built from the 
Stolen plans. 

A letter is received from Kent in 
which he offers to restore Stella for 
£50,000 and all rights in the airship, 
which is patented, failing which she 
is to be left with a cannibal tribe. 

A new ship, called the Avenger, is 
built. in which search is made for 
Kent. This airship is filled with 
helium, a non-inflammable gas, and 
its engines burn a marvellous new 
fuel. called Stellol, the invention of 
Mr. Hamer. 

Cyril, his father, Mr. Carne, Tim 
M'Keown, and four men from the 
Ajax Works form the crew, and they 
start for Africa, where Kent is hiding. 

As they are crossing the Sahara 
Desert the ship is caught in a simoon, 
to escape which they are compelled to 
get rid of their water-ballast. They 
come down later at the oasis of 
Tamait to refill their water-tanks, 
and Cyril and Tim indulge in a swim 
in the lake. 

It is dusk, and as they are dressing 
they hear rifle shots and the whine 
of bullets. 

Next moment mounted figures come 
racing out of the gloom. 

“ Arabs—raiders, Tim!” gasps 
Cyril. “Run like fury, or we'll be 
cut off!" 


CHAPTER 15 


In the Hands of the Enemy 


Peres and ducking among thc 
tall, straight trunks of the palms, 
the two boys dashed away in the 
direction of the Avenger, the great 
dark bulk of which lay all along 
the sand not more than three hun- 
dred vards away. 

Cyril was the first to reach the 
edge of the oasis, where the palms 
stopped and gave way to open 
desert. He pulled up short and 
flung out an arm to stop Tim. 

‘‘They’re between us and the 
ship,” he muttered. “ Lic down, 
‘Lim. It’s our only chance.” 

There was no help for it. Out in 
the open a troop of horsemen, at 
least fifty in number, were wheeling. 
Night as it was, the air was so 
clear that their forms were quite 
visible. They were tall men. 
dressed in dark camel's hair 
burnouses, and each had a band of 
black across the upper part of his 
face. 

“ Touaregs!'’ panted Cytil— the 
masked riders of the desert. Where 
on earth did they come from? I 
say, this is serious, Tim.” 

“ Ah, don’t be worrying. Wait 
till they get the machine-gun on the 


spalpeens.”’ : 
As he spoke the great white beam 
of the  Avenger’s — searchlight 


sprouted out and fell full upon the 
troop of raiders. Their horses 
pranced and fretted in the glare, 
and one or two made a clean bolt. 
But most held their ground, and 
several more shots were fired. 

A voice came from the Avenger, 
addressing the Arabs in what ap- 
peared to be their own language. 


“It's Dad,” whispered Cyril. 
“ He’s telling them to clear, or he'll 
shoot.” 

Yells of defiance were the answer, 
and a fresh volley from the 
Touaregs. 

“ Now let them look out,” 
tered Tim, under his breath. | 

Sure enough, the <Avenger’s 
machine-gun began its coughing 
stutter, and. a storm of bullets 
sprayed the sand. A dozen horses 
fell at once, and like a flash the 
rest wheeled and went dashing 
back into the palnis. 

“Holy smoke, but they're right 
on top of us!” gasped Tim. 

“Lie close,”’ hissed Cyril in his 
ear. ‘‘ It’s our only chance.” 

As he spoke. he wriggled in be- 
hind a palm-trunk, making himself 
as small as he possibly could. Tim 
followed his example just in time 
to escape the flying hoofs of one of 
the raiders’ steeds. 

The firing from the Avenger 
ceased abruptly. The boys knew 
this was on their account. 

The raiders had pulled up behind 
the shelter of the palms, and were 
firing from their cover at the 
dirigible. 

“ Will we run for it ? ” breathed 
Tim in Cyril's ear. 

“Nouse. They'd shoot us down 
before we could get half way,” 
answered Cyril. ; 

“If we don’t, they'll nab_ us. 
That's one thing sure,”’ said Tim. 

Cyril glanced round. He realised 
that Tim was right. The men were 
all around them. 

“All right. Bunk for it,” he 
answered recklessly. . 

Together they leaped to thcir feet 
and ran. 

Instantly there was a loud cry 
behind them, and two of the raiders 
came galloping out on their track. 
The boys ran as they had never 
run before; they ducked and 
twisted like ecls. It was quite 
useless. Men like the ‘Touaregs, 
who live their whole lives on horse- 
back and can pick a handkerchief 
off the ground going at full gallop, 
are not to be balked by boys, 
however agile. 

Next moment an iron hand 
clutched Cyril by the arm, and he 
was swung up on to the crupper in 
front of his captor. A cry told 
Cyril that Tim was also a prisoner. 
Instantly the trained horses swung, 
and were in cover again like a flash. 

Once of the Arabs gave a hoarse 
order. Next moment the whole 
cavalcade was in motion, retreating 
through the palms across the oasis. 
They rode quietly until they 
reached the far side. Then, with 
one accord, they drove their heels 
into their horses’ flanks and went 
away like the wind across the 
desert. 


mut- 


CHAPTER 16 
Cyril Takes Chances 


Cr flung across the pommel 

like a sack of coals, felt the dry, 
cool ait whistle past his cars as the 
whole troop went flying through 
the night. He was desperately 
uncomfortable in body, but much 
more uncomfortable in mind. He 
felt that this horrible fix was 
entirely his own fault, and bitterly 
reproached himself for having been 
such a fool. 

Thud! thud! All around him 
the hoofs of the galloping horses 
beat a tattoo on the hard sand. He 


tried to look round, but, though he 
screwed his head as far as possible, 
could get no glimpse of the Avenger. 
He took it for granted that she 
would rise in pursuit, but the start 
would take some time, and mean- 
while the Touaregs would be miles 
away. He was aware that they 
were making for the mountains to 
the east. No doubt the raiders had 
secret refuges among those great 
peaks, and, once they reached them, 
would be out of sight even of the 
soaring airship. 

In any case there was a good 
eight hours’ darkness before them, 
and during all that time the wild 
tribesmen would be safely hidden 
under the veil of night. 


On they galloped—on and on. 
The horses seemed tireless. Cramp 
seized Cyril, and he groaned in 
agony. He began to get desperate, 
and to feel that, if he had any 
chance at all of damaging the brute 
who held him, he would scize it, 
even if it meant his own end next 
minute. 

There was a knife in his pocket. 
If he could only get at it. he decided 
that he would stab the Touarcg. 
But the moment he began to 
wriggle so as to shift his body round 
and get at his pocket, the Arab 
seemed to understand exactly what 
he was after. 

Uttering what Cyril. though he 
could not understand it, felt certain 
was a fierce threat, the man tight- 
ened his grip on Cyril's body till the 
boy could have yelled with the pain. 

For a time Cyril kept quiet, but 
even now he had not given up hope. 
He began to fecl about with his left 
hand, which was morte or less free, 
and presently his groping fingers 
found what he wanted. It was 
nothing but a common. ordinary, 
everyday pin, of which he always 
kept a few in the lapel of his coat. 

Very cautiously and slowly he 
withdrew it, and his hand stole 
downwards as slowly and stealthily 
as before. By this time the troop 
of  Touaregs were becoming 
scattered, and naturally the men 
who were holding Cyril and Tim had 
falen a little behind. Kven the 
best of horses feels a double load. 

Keeping one cye on the tall, 
black-bearded  ruffan who held 
him, Cyril slipped his left hand 
downwards over the horse’s neck. 
He was going to hurt the horse, and 
he hated it. Still, it would not do 
the fine animal permanent harm, 
and his life and ‘Lim's, beside the 
success of the whole adventure, 
hung upon his own efforts. 

Waiting his chance, he suddenly 
drove.the pin deep into the horse. 


CHAPTER 17 
Alone in the Desert 


a Ras sudden pain made the horse 

swerve sharply. Cyril “had 
reckoned on its cither bucking or 
bolting. It did neither, but must 
have crossed its legs, for next 
moment down it came, flinging its 


‘rider and Cyril right over its head. 


The Arab fell h€avily, and the 
horse rolled on him; but Cyril, 
who was prepared for something of 
the sort, managed to fling himself 
clear. and though the force of the 
fall knocked the breath out of him 
was not hurt. 

As he sprang up he saw that the 
rest had swept on, and that the 
nearest horseman was a good forty 
yards ahead. The Arab was evi- 
dently damaged. for he lay still, but 
the horse was scrambling to its feet. 

Like a flash, Cyril caught the 
horse by the bridle anddeaped upon 
its back. Then, whirling it round, he 
was off full clip in the opposite 
direction. It went to his heart to 
abandon Tim, but he knew it was 
only throwing away his own life to 
make a single-handed attempt at 
rescue. Besides, he had his plan all 
settled, and he meant to stick to it. 

The horse was unhurt, for it es 
off as strongly as ever. But Cyri 
had not covered more than a 
hundred yards before a savage yell 
burst through the night, and, 
glancing back over his shoulder, he 
saw the whole band start off in pur- 
suit. Settling himself in the saddle, 
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and bending low over the horse’s 
withers, he set himself to ride. 

Presently rifles cracked and 
bullets screamed viciously over- 
head. One came so close that he 
actually felt the wind of it upon his 
cheek. But it was too dark to 
aim, and Cyril was sure that only 
by chance he could be hit. The 
firing sent his horse on harder than 
ever, and, although it had probably 
covered many miles already, the 
fine beast showed ‘no signs of 
flagging. Cyril's weight was nothing 
compared with its former rider's 

He ventured to look back. 
The pursuit yas tailing out. The 
nearest rider was nearly half a 
mile behind. 
only half a dozen left in the chase. 

-Now Cyril began to watch 
anxiously for the Avenger’s lights. 
He reckoned she must already be 
under way, and that she would be 
about three or four hundred feet up. 
searching for the raiders. Then it 
occurred to him that in all proba- 
bility she would be flying with lights 
dimmed, so as not to be seen by the 
enemy or to give them a chance of 
firing at her. 

In that case——. But to follow 
out such a train of thought sent 
cold shivers down his spine. Even 
if he shook off his pursuers, he would 
be left helpless, without food or 
water in the very heart of this 
enormous desert. 

A faint buzzing reached his cars, 
and quickly grew to a low drone. 
He knew it at once for the sound of 
the Avenger's engines. 

The sound grew louder. Ah, 
there she was, with her long, dark 
shape outlined against the brilliant 
stars. As far as he could judge she 
was about five miles away, but 
coming in Lis direction. 

There was a shout behind him. 
The Touaregs, too, had seen her, 
and were redoubling tltcir efforts to 
catch the fugitive. 

Cyril’s horse was now beginning 
to flag a little, but those of his 
pursuers were still more tired. He 
still gained, and his spirits rose 
once more. Another minute or 
two and the airship would be right 
over him, for he had turned a little, 
and was heading straight towards 
her. Surely they would see him ! 

The roar of the four great engines 
grew louder and louder. She was 
almost overhead. Cyril shouted at 
the top of his voice, though, of 
course, he knew perfectly well 
they could never hear him. 

She was over. She was past ! 
Ah, suddenly the night was cut by 
a sword of white fire as the ray of 
the searchlight flashed downwards. 

They had seen him! : 

No. The light fell full upon the 
raiders, who turned, and, spreading 
out fanwise, galloped as 1f fiends 
were at their hecls. Irom above 
came a sharp rattle of firing. The 
Avenger swept on in pursuit, 
leaving Cyril with an almost 
foundered horse alone in the midst 
of that great desert. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is Colonial Preference ? 
The principle of arranging a 
tariff of duties on imports into 
Britain which discriminates in 
favourof our colonies, giving them 
better terms than other countries. 


What is Balance of Power ? 
Balance of power is the cld 
discredited theory that is to-be 
superseded Ly the League of 
Nations. By it the great nations 
of Europe were arranged in 
groups that were as nearly as 
possible equal in importance and 
power, and the idea was to pre- 
vent any one nation or group 
becoming too powerful compared 
with others. 

What is a Concordat? An 
agreement between Church and 
State; the term 1s generally 
applied to an agreement between 
the Pope and a secular govern- 
ment respecting the interests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


‘There scemed to be | 


Five-Minute Story 


THE WAYFARERS 


or and Sarah pick up a living 
winter and summer as cheer- 
fully as robins, and it is years since 
they had a roof over their heads, 

An old tarpaulin stretched 
over two poles, enlarged ‘with a 
supply of many coloured rags 
pinned firmly together with 
thorns, gipsy-way, makes a cosy 
enough shelter for the old way- 
farers. And they are never in it 
except at night-time, unless the 
cold nips keenly from the north, 
or the rain is heavy enough to 
make camp-life under the hedges 
disagrecable. 

Joc makes clothes-pegs, and 
mends pots and pans if they 
find a housewife in difficulties 
in their wandcrings. He twists 
the reeds into baskets, too, for 
Sarah to fall with blackberries 
and nuts and mushrooms in the 
rich autumn days. 

She is kept busy, this gentle 
old Sarah of the hedgerows ; it 
is she who rigs up the tiny tent 
always close to a stream, for 
water must be handy for her 
old man’s tea, and cloties must 
be washed. She is a’clean old 
body ‘in spite of her rags. 

Wherever Sarah is, the gorse- 
buslies are gaily decorated with 
fluttering garments drying in the 
sunshine. 

Joe rather reminds you of an 
agreeable old baby, and Sarah 
watches over him like some 
fussy hen, bringing him mugs of 
hot tea while he works, and a 
mat to sit upon; and, as he is 
blind in one eye, she finds it 
easy to give him the only piece 
of dripping or cheese. 

She is as shy as a bird, but it 
is she who tramps to the towns 
and bravely offers pegs and black- 
berries and nuts for sale. And 
she is as happy as a qucen when 
she leaves the smoke and noise 
behind her, and sees her old man 
waiting for her near the gaily- 
coloured rag tent among the 
gorse on the heath. 

But times are hard, and though 
Sarah's cheeks are apple-red 
they are thin, too, for dry bread 
and tea are not very nourishing. 

Sometimes privileged folk who 
wander in the lanes, and know 
and love the old couple, gently 
suggest that a roof would be 
more comfortable in * winter- 
time, even though if were pro- 
vided by the cold, remorseless 
hand of charity. . 

Then Sarah shakes herself like 
some indignant, ruffled robin ;and 
old Joe, the wayfarer of twenty 
years, drops his pegs and be- 
comes talkative. 

“For forty years I worked 
down the mines,” he cries, 
‘from the time I was a bit of a 
lad who cried at the.dark and the 
sight of the pit-ponies, poor 
beasties, ‘until I was an old man. 
I never saw a sight of God 
Almighty's roof except on Sun- 
days; but now me and the old 
woman mean to sleep beneath 
it till the Lord calls us.” 

Then old Sarah smiles with 
pride in her old man and the 
little ragged tent among the gorse. 
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a We need brains in the business, 
sir”? : 
“T know you do. 
shows it.” 


November in England 
No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 


of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 


Yhe business 


oO Ey 1) 
The Zoo That Never Was 


side the way.” 
No end to any "' row,” 
No indications where — the 
‘crescents go; 
No top to any steeple, 

No recognition of familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing ‘cm, 
No knowing ‘em ! 

No travelling at all, no locomotian, 
No inkling of the y—no notion, 
‘“ No go "'—by or ocean— 

No mail, no post, 
_-No news from any foreign coast. 
His shape is something like a fish; No park, no ring, no afterncon 
He's come up from the deep _ gentility, ue 

(He's but a baby rocking-fish) _ No campany, uo nobility ; 

To rock himself to sleep. No warmth, no cheerfuiness, or 
healthful ease, 7 
4 a io) No comfortable feel in 


any 
What is It? member, 
Here is a sentence: What is No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no 
it? ALLO. Solution wert week {CES 
ee NOME No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, 
io} GB 9 no birds— 
Jack and Samson November ! Tuomas Hoop 
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Poser 


slay.” TF the jugs are ewers, is the car- 
“} vow,” quoth Roger, ‘so you mine? 
do, Gg ica] gq 
And with the self-same weapon, Small Change 
too.” [x how many different ways 
: Oo ica] gq can you pay the sum of 


7s. 3d. in current coins without 
ever using exactly the same sect of 
coins a second time ? 
Answer : 1,002,102, 
ia} i) a 
Swan Swam 
wan swam over the sea 3 


Lamb and His Chief 


“VR. Lams,” said his chief at 
the India House one day, 
“you always come very late of a 
morning.” 
“¥-yes, s-sir,” replied Charles 


Tamb, who stuttered, ‘‘ b-but I Swim, swan, swim; 
always go-go early.” + Swan swam back again, 
3] a a W ae en 
tad Rilo ia Bhyme Do You Live at Ilfracombe? _ 
[™ ine cryone’s way, yet no one | TLFRACOMBE was formerly Alirecs- 
I stop; combe, the combe, or valley, Le- 


My four arms each day . 


j Do round and round ‘ 
play, a _- | Se 
_ And my head is nailed ~~ Se 


on at the top. 


longing toone of the family ot Alived. 
ia) a) 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
HE names represented by the 
pictures were Guy and Lily. 


: Jacko’s Big Brother 
oe Bie said his mother one morning, “ take this cup of 
coffee up to your brother, and tell him if his cold is no 
better not to get up just yet.” 
ee “Tell him to stay in bed till dinner-time,” said his father. 
ee “ Don’t let him get up,’’ he added, turning to Mrs. Jacko. 
‘‘ What a fuss to make about an old cold!’ muttered Jacko, 
as he picked up the steaming cup and marched off to the bedroom. 
There was Adolphus lying flat on his back with his mouth 
wide open. He was fast aslecp, but he was snoring so loudly 
Mh that Jacko burst out laughing. ‘‘ What a racket !’’ he said. 
And then his eyes wandered down to the bottom of the bed. 
‘‘ But your feet don’t look too comfy, old man,” he said, for 
or they were sticking right out of the blankets. He looked at the 
at yreat bare toes against the bedpost, and began to chuckle. 
“Don’t let him get up, my dear,’’ quoted Master Jacko softly, 
He whipped out his handkerchief, wound it first yound his 
= brother's big toe and then round the bedpost, and knotted it fast. 
Adolphus woke up with a start. ‘Help!’ he yelled. 


Ap 


rat 


No dawn, no dusk, no proper time 


No road, no street, no “ t’other 


Adventures of Hoity Toity and 4 
Molly Coddle a 


CHAPTER’ 5 


ny UENING a bend in the road, they were a little alarmed 

to see a grimy, tattered, dangerous-looking man squatting 
under the hedge by the wayside eating scraps out of a piece 
of newspaper. ‘ 

They knew he was a tramp, and Aunt Humpty said tramps 
were generally robbers, so they decided to hurry past. But 
just as they were close to him he called in a loud voice: 

“‘ Hullo, where are you off to?” 

“London,” said Hoity, coldly. 

“London? That’s where I come from. 
going there for >?” 

Hoity put his nose in the air as if he hadn't heard him ; 
but Molly felt it was better to be polite. If they annoyed him 
he might spring up and make a sudden rush at them. 

“ We're going to Africa,” she said. . 

“ Africa? I know Africa. .A pretty place, but hot and 
full of niggers. Come here, and tell me all about it.” 

They hesitated. He did not look like a man to be trusted ; 
but nobody else was in sight, and even Hoity knew it would 


What are you 


“AS JS my 
A grimy,tattered,dangerous-looking 
man was squatting by the wayside 


“Mise Tritter says we must not 
judge by appearances,” said Molly 


He picked out a large bone with rags of meat on; and Molly, anxious not 
to aggravate him, accepted it 


be silly to put him in a bad temper, so he stopped when Molly, 


doesn't seem nice, but he may be.” So they went towards him. 
“ Sit down,” he cried in a friendly voice. 
o’ me, and you that. Hungry? Like a bite 0’ something ? ” 
The greasy stuff in bis paper was not what you would care 
to eat, but before they could answer he picked out a bone 
with rags of meat on and tried to thrust it into Hoity’s hand. 
“No, thank you.” Hoity shrank away and sniffed. “I’ve 
had my breakfast.” he 
Proud, are we!” he laughed. ‘“‘ Here! You catch held, 
missie. Sorry there ain’t no salt or mustard.’ ae 
Anxious not to aggravate him, Molly accepted the bone, and, 
though it was net clean, pretended to bite at it, but soon, 


while he was not looking, dropped it under the hedge. 


“Tasty, eh?’ he asked, eating all the time. “‘ Have 
another ?”” : 

“No, thank you,” she said “I couldn’t eat any more.” 

‘ Just as you like. But you'll be hungry before you get 
to Africa,” he said. “‘ What are you going there for? Why, 
what ever’s this ?” 

He dug a finger at Molly’s parcels, and she said it was food. 

“And what’s this?’ He jabbed at Hoity’s knotted handker- 
chief, then at his pockets, exclaiming : ‘‘ Why, you're bulging 
all over. What have you got here?” 

They looked across him at each other, and wondered 
whether to tell him or to jump up quickly and run. 

More Next Week 


taking his hand, murmured, “ Miss Tritter ’’—that was her 
governess—‘‘ Says we must not judge by appearances. He 


“You this side 


‘It 
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‘The Truth-Teller 


Me than a thousand years 

: ago a little boy of twelve 
and his brothers, the children of a 
king, were shown a beautifully- 
illuminated book of poetry by 
their mother, who promised to 
give it to the one who first learnt 
to read: The small boy had 
always been fond of poetry, and 
he made up his mind to win 
the book. And he did. 

After the death of his father 
and eldest brother, he became 
king ; but his country was over- 
run by hordes of fierce pirates, 
who came across the seas, and 
very soon he was a fugitive on a 
lonely island in a Somerset 
marsh. There he had many 
adventures, one of which, in the 
cottage of a cowkceper, is known 
to every boy and girl. 

One day he went disguised as 
a minstrel to the camp of his 
enemies, and, while playing and 
singing to them, listened to their 
conversation and discovered 


their plans. Then, gathering an. 


army, he was able to defeat them 
in a famous battle which gave 
him back his throne. 

Gradually the king extended 
and consolidated his realm, until 
he became the most powerful 
monarch England had yet had, 
and some think he began the 
division of the country into 
shires. He was a great lover 
of learning, and encouraged 
education for his people. 

“When I took the kingdom,” 
he said, ‘‘ very few on this side 
of the Humber, very few beyond, 
and not one that I can recollect 
south of the Thames, could 
understand their prayers in 
English, or could translate a 
letter from Latin into English.” 
It was to remedy this that he 
encouraged the establishment oi 
schools at the monasteries. He 


translating, and was probably 
one of the most educated men 
of his time. 

He made many good laws, 
and set an example to all by 
his own just and blameless life. 
and he was known to the peop!. 
of his day as the ‘ruth-teller. 

‘He fought in person 55 battle: 
on sea and land, and was really 
the founder of the Lritish Navy. 
Once, when his enemies sailed 
up a river, he had a channel dus 
and drained the river, leavin: 
their boats lying on their sides 

A famous biographer says o 
him: ‘No king or hero o. 
antiquity or modern times car 
be compared with him for so 
many distinguished = quali- 
ties, and each 
so excellent. 
His figure re- 
mains one of 
the most per- 
fect ever held 
up by the hand 
of God as a 
mirror to the 
world and its rulers.” 
his portrait. Who was he ? 
Last Week’s Name— Lord Byron 
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SAFETY 


One of the new fron safes for mails on the decks of steamers. 
if the ship is wrecked the tank floats and the mails are saved 


The latest mechanical milker 


: Will the milkmaid pass away? Com- 
panion pictures at the Dairy Show 


we oe 


ae the 


DEVICE FOR ATLANTIC MAILS. 
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Exeter boy, with cat he rescued 
from a roof. See page 3 


He tried to land on what 


“Swiss aviator’s narrow escape on the Alps. 
appeared a safe place, but crashed on the edge of a crevasse 
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Geography made interesting: the Children’s Newspaper 
used as a reader In a London County Council School 
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President Wilson addressing £0,000 


people by aid of an electrical megaphone 


A monster manatee, or sea-cow, in the 
New York Zoo -- the largest ever made captive 


‘The victorious Italian, General B 
to England to receive’ well-earne 
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ALL NIGHT ON THE 
RIGGING 


TRAGIC SCENES ON THE 
GOODWINS 


Three Ships Go Down in 
~ November Storms 


A BOY'S FIRST DAY AT SEA 


The winter storms are coming in, and 
already a tragic chapter has been 
written on the Goodwin Sands. ‘Three 
vessels were driven on the Sands in one 
day,’ and totally destroyed. “About a 
dozen lives were lost. 


schooner bound from Calais to South 
Shields, and a pitiful sight awaited the 
Deal lifeboat when it arrived. 

A huge wave was just striking the ship. 
so that the schooner toppled over, and 


“the men who had taken refuge in the 


rigging were thrown into the water and 
drowned. Two other men were clinging to 
the keel of an upturned boat, but could 
not be reached. The clever lifeboatmen, 
however,’kept their boat from founder- 


‘ing, and, most of them injured and 


crippled, managed to save the two men 
by throwing out a line. 
Fire Signal 
On their journey to shore the ltcboat 
men were grected by the captain of a 
who had picked up a ships 
a number of people on it 


hardly reache 


mast with 
the lifeboat had | 


when 


and 
shore 
vessels in distress. These 
could be seen, with then 
tossing in heavy seus. 

Once more the liteboat set out 
this time they found a London 
homeward bound from Antwerp. She 
had been blown on the Goodwins at 
9.30 on Saturday mi 
that the captain sct fire to the iat 
tresses of the beds as signal 

The crew sought relug 
themselves to the rigging ; 
they remained for 17 hours. 


news came ol 
iwo 


sails torn, 


\ C1 


it, in such distress 


The London Boy 


Lashed to the rigging with the others 
was a little lad named Beare, 
a 


and atier eight 


not Jong 


agoa schoolboy at Flav kin wits On 
his first journey al seu 
hours in the rigging the poor boy tell oft 
and was drowned. 

The others were saved, but the second 
ship had lost all its crew and was totally 
wrecked. 

One of the most pathetic things in 
this pathetic tale is the saying of the 
rescued captain that, as they clung to 
the rigging, they saw the men of the 
other ship lashed to the rigging too, and 
‘To cheer one another up we kept 
waving, but at r0a.m.they disappeared.” 

The terror of the Goodwins looms large 
in history, and it is 216 years ago this 
month since the worst disaster ever 
known on the Sands, 13 warships being 
wrecked in one night 
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Princess Surma, who has come to England to plead that the lands of the ancient Assyrians, 


the oldest country known to history, may be restored to the wandering hill-tribes of Assyria 


LITTLE CHILD BEHIND A GREAT DISASTER 


The terrible railway accident 
known in’ Denmark for many years 
lias been caused by an innocent child. 

The child was one of a family party— 
mother, father, children— 
and they were in a train nearing Copen- 
when the baby fell 

mother’s arms through the 
open window. Most of those in the car- 
riage seem to have been rather sleepy 
sort of people, and it was not until the 
train had gone on nearly a mile that 
they decided to pull the communication 
cord. Then the train stopped auto- 
matically,and the anxious parents walked 
along the line, the train backing slowly. 

They found the child nearly a mile 
behind, alive and very little hurt; it 
had cscaped as miraculously as the 
child that fell out of a train in Penge 
Tunnel not very long ago. 


most 


and six 


hagen suddenly 


from. its 


But now a dramatic and awful event 
confronted the driver of the train, for 
there suddenly appeared the lights of 
a Jutland express. 

The signalman, a man with the highest 
record, had been so busy arranging to 
pass a fire-brigade train, that he for- 
got to stop the express. On it came, 
smashing into the rear carriage of the 
slow train. Carriages were smashed and 
thrown down a’ high embankment, 
and there were terrible scenes all through 
the dark night. A hospital train and’a 
relief train with searchlights came up, 
and in the end they found 22 dead and 
30 injured people. 

When the passengers at last reached 
the Danish capital, all more or less 
shaken, and accompanied ‘by their sad 
human freight, only one seemed quite 
happy and smiling It was| Babyized 


4 Scotland. 


AN ANTARCTIC BABY 


King Penguin Born in 
Scotland 


UNPRECEDENTED EVENT 
IN NATURAL HISTORY 


By Our Natural Historian 


A king penguin has been hatched in 
Such an event has never 
happened before. 

Xing penguins have never been found 
actually within the Antarctic circle, but 
their home is on the islands just outside 
circle—the Kerguelen, Marion, 
Herd, Crozets, Stewart, and Macquarie 
islands, and no king penguin has been 
known to be born outside these regions. 


the 


The king penguin is almost the most 
interesting of its tribe, ranking next in 
Importance to the emperor penguin, 
which it resembles, though smaller, | 


A Fascinating Family 

The whole family of penguins are 
fascinating birds, for these are the birds 
which have followed limited sea routes 
so long, far from the haunts of man, 
that they have lost the faculty of flight, 
and converted their wings into flightless 
flippers. These flippers are ‘not quite as 
inoffensive as they seem, for they can 
strike forward or backward; and Sir 
Ernest Shackleton found, that the 
flipper of the emperor, at any rate, is 
capable of breaking a man’s arm. 

The upright gait of the penguin, with 
beak pointing to the sky, gives the bird 
a ludicrously human-like appearance, 
and the method of its approach and 
address supports the idea. A scientist of 
the Shackleton expedition gives us a 
diverting description of a deputation ot 
empcror penguins which waited on the 
human invaders of the Antarctic, 

The 


sagacious 


procession -was headed by a 
old male, who, while the 
others halted at a respectable distance, 
waddled close up to the men and 
gravely bowed until his head almost 
touched his breast. 


The Penguin’s Speech 

With his head still bowed, says our 
author, he made a long speech in a 
muttering manner, and, having finished 
his speech, he still kept his head bowed 
for a few seconds for politeness’ sake, 
and then described with his bill as large 
a circle as the joints of his neck would 
allow, finally looking into the travellers’ 
faces tosee if they understood. If they 
had not, he tried again. 

The old bird was infinitely patient 
with the stupidity of the explorers, but 
his followers were not so patient with 
him, and presently they would become 
sure that he was making a mess of it, 
and would waddle forward, elbow hin 
aside. as if .to say, “ I'll show how it 
should be done,’ and go through the 
whole business again. — 

Clearly they are jolly, friendly, wise 
old birds; we hope our little Scottish 


kiwg will like his climate and live long 
ynten gets. h 


ap on page 42 
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ALONE ON AN ISLAND|/ TRUE TALES FROM THE DUMB WORLD 


LORD JELLICOE’S REMARK- 
ABLE ADVENTURE 


| Three Starving Men with Three 
Motor Cars 


HOW THEY HEARD THE 
NEWS OF VICTORY 


On his journey to the other side of the 
wcrkd to report on the defences of the 
Eritisb Domuimons, Lerd Jellicoe, in 
the battlesnp New Zealand, has rescued 
two white men and a South Sea [slander, 
who had been marooned in utter lone- 
ness for 8 months on Christmas 
I-land, in the muddle of the Pacific. 

They bad been lett on the island in 
1918, and, a3 £9 one had visited it since, 
they did not know the war was over. 
In fact, when the great ship drew near, 
they thought it was a German war 
vessel, and came down to the beach with 
their revolvers to make a fight fer the 
bit of British land which they occupied. 


Motor Car for a Suit of Clothes 

Even had the vessel becn a German, 
there was not much to fight for, as the 
three had been almost starved to death. 
bish and coco-nuts had been their only 
food. They had three motor-cars, left 
by a ship that had once called there, but 
they would gladly have bartered the 
cars for three suits of clothes to cover 
their almost naked forms. 

But, instead cf meeting German 
enemies, it was the former Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Navy who brought 
them the news of vietory, and rescued 
them from their almost maddening 
privavions. Dido ever news come in 
29 strange a way? Did ever com- 
tander carry it to so forlorn a place ? 

Lord Jelheoe removed the men to the 
nearest Inhabited land, Fanning Island, 
where there is a cable station and ample 
supphes, and where they will forget the 
mockery of mding tn moter-cars and 
starving—tiding trom coco-nut grove 
to coco-nut grove to pluck the fat 
that, as time went en, would barely 
Sustain their waning strength. 


STATE SECRET COMES 
OUT 
[ta'y Would Not Fight Britain . 


When General Diaz, the victorious 
Commander-in-Chiet of the Italian Army, 
was beg hanoured in London, a British 
statesman revealed a secret that had 
deen kept for forty years. 

There was a gd deal of astomsh- 
ment at that period when Italy joined 
Germany and Austria in what was called 
the Triple Alhance, for we had always 
been friends of [taly 

The secret now disclosed is that at 
that ‘time ftaly made a condition on 
joing the alliance that she should never 
through that alliance be drawn into a 
war agaist Great Britain. 

That was why Germany and Austria 
knew from the beginning of the War 
that they would not have Italy's help 


DEATH PACKET STOLEN 
Children Pick Up Dynamite 


Someone in Aberdcen has been guilty 
of the death of a tg-year-old lad The 
vuult comes first from theft, and secondly 
trom feckless carelessness. 

The thief took a parcel from a motor- 
car. On examining it he found that it 
contained something he did not want. 
Ue threw it away and took no notice. 

Reaily, the packet contained 300 dyna- 
‘mite fuses, used for blasting granite. 
Cinidren carried them away, not dream- 
ng that cach was a deadly explosive. 

One boy carried one off to the station 
and bezan to examine it, when it burst, 
hited hun in a moment, and injured 
another boy near. 

The guilt of that poor boy’s death 
<hould lie heavy for ever on the con- 
science of the careless thief. 


Bird’s Home Inside an Apple. 


A Dog and 


His Friend. Cat that Goes to the Cupboard 


Dorothy M. Cullins, of Farnham, sends us 
an account of her clever cat. She says: 
‘One thing he does is opening the cup- 
board door, The cupboard is near the 
kitchen range, and so is always nice and 
warm. If the door happens to be shut 
that is no obstacle, for he turns the latch 
with his paw, and pulls the door ajar 
by taking hold of the handle with his 
two front paws and stepping backwards 
on his hind legs. 
If he is out of doors and wishes to 
come in, he springs on the door handle 
'and rattles it till someone lets him in. 
DOES TID KNOW? 
Winifred Wells, of Upper Norwood, writes: 
Our cat Tid had a kitten a Httle 
while ago, and one day, when she came 
into my bedroom, I said to her .‘'Go 
and fetch your kitten.” She went 
straight away, and in about five minutes 
came back with it in her mouth. 


If I ever cry, Tid walks round me and 
purrs and mews until I stop. When 
people come to sce us, I sometimes 
pretend to cry; but Tid knows the 
difference quite well, and takes no notice. 

ANIMALS WITH INVENTIVE MINDS 

Kathleen Flint, of Bradford, writes: 

Sam is a lovely black spaniel. One 
evening, after dinner, he was given 
some choice bits in a saucer. When our 
cat, to whom he its really very kind, 
came on the scene, Sam, fearing she 
would help herself, picked up the saucer 
and carried it about ten yards away 
into the sitting-room, where he ate up 
the dainty pieces. 

My mother tells of a cat she once knew 
who, when milk was too low in a glass 
to be lapped, put his paw into it and 
thus gradually drank it all up. 


BROWNIE SAVES A BUNNY 


Marjorie England writes from Westcott, 
near Dorking : 

While my cousin and I were at a 
Brownie meeting outside the Wotton 
Institute, we saw an exciting chase of a 
rabbit by a stoat. One of our members 
went to the rescue, and succeeded in 
driving the stoat in one direction and 
bunny in the other. The rabbit ran with- 
in 12 yards of us. 

THE DO@ AT THE DOOR , 
Dorothy Samuel, of Lowestoft, writes : 
A friend and I, going to church several 

Sundays ago, noticed a little fox-terrier 
push open a gate evidently belonging 
to lis home, trot up the path, raise 
himself on hus hind legs, place both 
paws on the knocker of the door, and 
give a loud rap. 

Then he jumped down, 
opened, and he trotted in. 

ROBIN REDBREAST IN AN APPLE 

Agnes Granger, of W. Hartlepool, writes : 

Last year a fricnd showed me in his 
garden a robin’s nest built in an apple. 

The eggs were laid and the young 
birds hatched out. 

My friend had watehed the pair of 
robins pecking out the inside of the 
apple. It was the work of three days. 
The inside of the apple was neatly 
lined with horsehair and dry grass. The 
apple remained on the tree long after 
the young had flown. 

& SPARROW’S FIRST DAY OUT 

Leslie W. Nelson sends us this note from 
Liverpool: 

A very) young = sparrow, probably 
while attempting its first Aight, fell in 
our back garden in the suburbs of 
Liverpool. My father discovered it 
lying on the wet soil, wretched, dirty, and 
half dead, after a heavy shower of rain. 

We gave it a hot bath to revive 
it and cleanse it, and made it as com- 
fortable as possible for the aight in a 
cigar-box, wondering if it would still be 
alive in the morning, without food, and 
too young to take food except from one 
of the old birds. 


the door 


Well, it was still alive in the morning, |° 


and then, as an experiment, we placed 
the box on the window sill outside in 
the warm sun, and in a very short time 
the mother bird heard it cry, arrived on 
the scene, and fed it, going and returning 
many times. 

Later, while we were at lunch, the 
young sparrow disappeared from the 
box. No doubt its next attempt at 
tlying was a success. 

THE MOUSE WHO CAME TO DINNER 

G. S. Williment, of Norwich, writes : 


For 25 years we have lived here and 
have never been troubled with mice 
until recently, when we noticed a 
mouse was paying us a visit uninvited. 

One day, to our great surprise, when 
we had just begun our dinner, a mouse 
was seen sitting ona chair by the table! 
I picked up a knife by the blade, moved 
slowly forward, struck, and the mousc 
fella victim to the floor. 


*« And now he is dead,’”” 
‘The three of us said, 

© Such a well-behaved mouse ! 
He should have been fed.” 


THREE RABBITS A DAY 


Freddie Gibbon writes from the Lane 
Ends Farm, Mantield, Darlington: 


I should like to tell you about our two 
cats. Iivery day they go down the 
orchard and catch rabbits. But the 
Stranye thmg is that they do not eat 
the rabbits. They bring them to the 
house and leave them. 

Sometimes they take them into the 
kitchen. Forseveral days we watched 
the cats, and each day each cat brought 
three rabbits to the house. 


TEACHING BIROS TO BE FRIENDS 
Reginald W. Daniel writes from Barry : 


Outside our back garden, attached to 
the house, we have a bigger garden that 
was once waste land, but is now fenced 
in. While I was there a robin came 
hopping round me and perched about 
a foot from my foot, searching for food. 

With some wood and nails and two 
tin lids I fixed up a perch about’ four 
feet high, and from this the robin feeds ; 
also many sparrows and a thrush. 

After a bit I shifted it into the nearer 
garden, and they still come, and the 
robin will feed there while I wateh it, 
about seven feet away. 


& CAT'S RAT WEEK 
E. Permien, a London reader, writes : 


One evening, while we were sitting in 
a room with the light on, our cat 
appeared at the window with a rat in 
her mouth, mewing to come in. 

We would not let her in with the rat, 
and evidently she thought this was the 
trouble, for she jumped down and ate 
the rat, and then came again, showing 
us the tail in her mouth. 


& TALE OF TWO DOGS 


Thomas S. Whiteside, of St. Anne’s-on- 
Sea, writes: 


Two months ago we owned a favourite 
fox-terrier. In the spring of this year a 
younger dog, black-and-tan, came on a 
long visit, and a great friendship sprang 
up between the animals. 

However, the fox-terricer was run 
over by a motor-car towards the end of 
August and received fatal injuries. The 
young black-and-tan saw his friend 
placed in a motor vehicle when he was 
removed to a veterinary surgeon. 

For two days he was missing, and 
when he returned refused to touch food 
of any kind. Bowed down with grief at 
the loss of his friend, he would go every 
morning to look in the motor in the hope 
of finding the injured dog. Then he 
would wander about the streets. 

If he saw a dog resembling his chum 
he would dash towards it, overjoyed, till 
he discovered his mistake, when he 
would turn away with his tail between 
his legs. Not till two weeks had passed 
did he give up his hopeless search. 
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ANK OLDER THAN 
THE CAESARS 
CRUEL KING WHOHADONE 


First Creeping War Weapon 
Known to History 


WITNESS IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


The lady of Assyria who has come to 
see the King is our reminder that the 
real inventor of the Tank, as far as we 
know, lived far away back im Assyria, 

The various people who are keenly 
contesting for the honour of having 
invented the Tank seem to forget that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

It is certainly true of the Tank, for 
the witness is at our very doors, and 
we have already published the picture 
of a Tank 2800 years old. It is in the 
Nimrod Gallery of the British Museum, 
carved in the enduring stone, and is an 
undoubted Tank. 


I€ looks small compared with the 
sturdy archers beside it, with their 
bows bent against the defenders of a 
city wall, but that is because the sculptor 
who carved it was only beginning to 
understand ideas of perspective. 


Men as Engines 

Still, it is a Tank. It runs on two 
pairs of wheels, parts of which are visible 
beneath its armour, and out of the forc- 
part, surmounted by an observation 
turret, sticks what might well be mis- 
taken for a gun, but what is really a 
battering ram, vigorously knocking 
stones out of the cnemy’s wall. 

And it was mechanically propelled, 
too. It is extremely probable that the 
wheels were rotated by gearing worked 
by men inside, and the force with which 
it could act is shown by the way the 
stones are being knocked down. 

It formed part of the all-victorious 
army of Assur-Nasir-Pal, who was 
Wing of Assyria from the year 834 to 
Soo B.c., about a hundred years after 
Solonion reigned in Jerusalem. 


The Unlucky Generals 


This monarch, in spite of the friendly- 
sounding end to his name, was one of the 
most cruel monsters who ever lived, 
and the suffering he inflicted on con- 
quered foes is unthinkable. When he 
took a city he buried alive alk the 
children, and he boasts about it in his 
inscriptions, which are stil) preserved. 
If an enemy general was taken alive, he 
was taken to Nimrod to be flayed for 
the King's amusement. 

But this monster was a remarkable 
military genius. He is the father of all 
sappers, and periected the siege-craft 
of the Assyrians. He was one of the 
first to realise the value of accurate 
shooting, a factor as important in battle 
now as 3000 years ago; and where we 
have machine guns pouring bullets on 
our enemies, he had archers, and by 
their arrows he disorganised the chariots 
of his foes before they could come to 
close quarters. 

Whether the Tank portrayed in the 
British Museum was actually the king’s 
invention, or whether the Rab-Shakeh, 
an oflicer high up on his stati, stole the 
mode} from a subalttern and sold it to 
the Assyrian Ministry of Munitions, 
we do not know; but Assur-Nasir-Pal 
had his Tank, at any rate, long before 
the Kaiser or Caesar himself was born. 


-TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SAVES FIVE- 
YEAR-OLD 

Brave ag he is modest, young Edward 
Coleman, aged 12, of the Steadfast 
Training Ship, dived into the Thames 
and rescued little Lily Barton when she 
had sunk once in deep water. Then he 
handed her over to others and went 
away, and said no more about it. 

But Lily’s mother determined to find 
the boy who had saved her little lassie, 
and at last she succeeded. When he was 
asked about it Coleman admitted the 
offence, and he will be honoured for his 
plucky deed. Photograph on page 12 


‘per gallon on petrol at present prices. 
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FOUR INVENTORS ON THE 
WAY TO REVOLUTION 


New Ideas in Cars, Planes, and 
Trains 


WHAT WILL COME OF THEM? 


There is a. man in Italy who pro- 
poses to dethrone King Coal by driv- 
ing trains with compressed air. 

There is.a man in England who 
claims to drive motorcars with a 
tew chemicals in a bucket of water. 

There is a man in France who has 
built collapsible wings and a propeller 
on a car to make it fly. 

There is a man in America who 
runs a car driven with a magnet. 

So the stories of the hour come in, 
and there are others of like kind in 
these wonderful days. Time and trial 
must sift the genuine from the shams. 


What Compressed Air Can Do © 

‘The scheme for the pneumatic trains 
scems quite feasible, given sufficiently 
powerful plant to compress enough air. 
‘The inventor proposes to effect com- 
pression at central depots adjoining the 
railways, fit air-tanks to locomotives 
in place of coal-tenders, and re-charge 
up the tanks with compressed air at 
convenient stopping places. 

We have had half a dozen tramwavs 
in England worked by compressed air, 
und many have been successful in 
America. Compressed air drives the 
drills that hollow out the great tunnels ; 
it drives home the rivets of our battle- 
ships and liners ; it raises the submarine 
trom the sea by blowing out the water 
from the ballast. 


A Substitute for Petrol? 

The “ bucket of water” to drive a 
car is a mystery, as its inventor intends 
it to be. He mixes what he calls 
chemicals in water, pours the compound 
into the empty petrol-tank of an 
ordinary car, and drives away. What 
the chemicals are we do not know. 

Calcium carbide mixed with water 
viclds acetylene gas, which would fire 
us an electric plug sparks in a cylinder, 
but what becomes of the water in which 
the chemicals are dissolved ? The mys- 
tery fuel can be produced at $d. per 
gallon, its inventor says, Saving 2s. 7d. 


But why has such an invention, if it 
is genuine, to be brought from America, 
and hawked about among private car- 
owners in England? The whole story 
is wonderful—and doubtful ! 


Flying Motor Cars 

‘The motorcar-acroplane scheme needs 
only to be good enough to succeed. 
That is all. The idea is not new. The 
plan has been tried, and acroplane- 
motorcars have been made to leap over 
hedges. But the French machine is 
intended really to run on the road and 
to rise and fly at the driver's will. 

The wings fold up at the sides until 
wanted; the touch of a spring brings 
them into position, and another touch 
sets the propeller at the rear to work, 
and, hey presto! the car is off the road 
and in the air. But it has yet to prove 
that it can fulfil the inventor's dream 
and fly from France to London. 

The man who sends home from 
America the story of the magnet- 
driven motorcar treats the subject as 
war Correspondents first treated the 


Tanks and gives us more fun than 
Continued under picture 


C 


facts. 
A self-starter puts 
motion, and with the fly-wheel there 
spins .a large magnet with considerable 
armature, the magnet being attached 
to the wheel. 
erated by the revolving magnet, and 
the current is strong enough to turn the 
crankshaft of the engine and so drive 
the road wheels. 
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MOTOR MYSTERIES| WILL THE KINEMA 


TALK ? 
Why We May Not Hear It 


Once again it is stated that the secret 
of making a talking film has been 
discovered, this time in Sweden, but 
the attempt has so often proved a failure 
before, that we had better wait and see 
before being too sanguine. : 

There are other difficulties, greater 
than that of getting the gramophone to 
work in perfect time with the machine 
that shows the pictures; but the chief 
difficulty is not scientific but com- 
mercial. 

It is that of language. If English were 
spoken while the scenes were taken no 
translation could ever be made into 
another tongue that would exactly fit 
the motions of the actors, and as films 
go all over the world no one language 


{would be of use. 


The international character of the 
film is the chief secret of the unique 


success of the kinema, and the talking 


film aims directly against it. Pic- 
tures are universal, and all can under- 


stand them ; language is national. How 


is this difficulty to be overcome ? 


Se 


dwelling for the people. 


But this seems to be the plan. 
the fly-wheel in 


Electric current is gen- 


That, at any rate, seems the only logical 


deduction from the account sent to 
England. 
box, and, more puzzling still, no brakes. 
If that is so, then the magnet must act, 
when necessary, as a brake, by holding 


There is no clutch, no gear- 


hildren Play in the Kaiser’s Pala 


The Palace of Marly, at Potsdam, once the home of the proud Kaiser, is now used as a flat- 
The gallery is a children’s nursery, as seen in this photograph 


TROUBLED LABOUR 


High Prices and the Great Coal 
Strike 


The great coal strike in America, 
causing such industrial ruin in the most 
prosperous nation in the world today, 
was due in the first place to high prices. 
They are the cause of .most of the dis- 
content throughout the world, leading 
to inevitable demands for increase in 
wages. 

The American strike involved over 
half a million men, and their chief de- 
mands were for 60 per cent. increase in 
wages, a six-hour day, and a five-day 
week. 

It is an ironical stroke of fate that the 
strike occurred while the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference under the 
League of Nations was being held in 
Washington. The Austrian delegates 
to this conference were unable to go 
owing to the high cost of the journey, 
and into the heart of the conference, 
when it did mect, came this dramatic 
reminder of the universal cause of dis- 
content. 

Those who wanted war have had it, 
and all mankind suffers from their folly, 


ce 


the propelling mechanism rigid, and so 
preventing the car from moving. 

But the published details are prepos- 
terously vague to a man who under- 
stands an ordinary motorcar; and we 
give the story because it shows the sort 
of ideas by which the motor world 
is at the moment excited. If we derive 
50 per cent. of actual accomplishment 
from these four schemes the world will 
be immensely benefited. The pneu- 
matic railway might be the most revo- 
lutionary of all, but an_ electrically 
driven car without great batteries 
would transform all road_ transport 
and make the new fuel unnecessary. 


A STUPID THING TO DO 
Looking for Gas With a Light 


Because there was a bad smell of gas 


in Wirksworth a man went looking for 
the leak with a light—a thing that every 
child is supposed to know is dangerous. 


He found the leak in a backyard. 


Evidently all the ground and the drains 
around were saturated with the escap- 
ing gas, for the explosion that naturally 
followed hurled a drainage manhole 
fifty yards away, overturned flagstones, 
and alarmed the whole neighbourhood. 


Luckily no one was hurt, not even 


the frightened man who lit the gas. 


TRAPPED STOWAWAYS 
Sad Fate on a Lost Ship 

Men from the north of Europe, 
Norwegians and Swedes, have a wa 
of shipping secretly from land to Ian 
as stowaways, and so escaping the 
payment of fares and the rules of travel 
by sea, which are very strict. 

Recently, a Swedish ship sank sud- 
denly in the North Sea through striking 
a mine. 

It is now feared that no fewer than 
17 stowaways were drowned on this 
one ship, as they were hidden away in 
secret places not easily escaped from. 
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THE LADY OF GOOD 


HOPE 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Passes Away 
FIRST POET ON C.N. STAFF 


Those who have followed the Chil- 
dren's Newspaper from its birth last 
Spring will have learned with special 
sadness of the death of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, for she was one of the first 
members of its contributing staff, and 
one of the best poems she wrote this 
year was the one she addressed to the 
milliens of little men and women who 
read this paper. 

Almost the last articles Mrs. Wilcox 
wrote were her letters to our girl readers, 
and she laid down her pen only to go 
into a nursing home in England, and 
then on to her home in America, suffer- 
ing from an illness from which she did not 
recover. 

But not we only, but millions through- 
out the world, will miss her bright and 
hopeful verses, for no verses have been 
more widely quoted than hers, and the 
little books published in this country 
by Messrs. Gay & Hancock have had a 
marvellous circulation. . 

How many thousands of birthday and 
autograph albums have had these lincs 
written in them ? 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many ways that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all the sad world needs, 

Or this simple philosophy of life ? 
Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone: 


For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth : 


It has troubles enough of its own. 

Queen Alexandra, when Mr. Glad- 
stone died, wrote one of Mrs. Wilcox’'s 
verses on the card of her wreath, and it 
was the optimistic faith of this versc 
in which Mrs. Wilcox passed beyond 
these borders. ° 
And so for me there is no sting in death, 

And so the grave has lost its victory. 

It is but crossing, with a bated breath 
And white, set face, a little strip of sea 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before, 
TERT RTE 


A HERO’S MOTHER 
Public Neglect of Jack Corn- 


well’s Memory 

It is sad to record the death of Jack 
Cornwell’s mother, and sadder still to 
record the fact that she died without 
seeing her dearest wish realised—the 
erection of a memorial on Jack's grave. 
Over £30,000 was raised in honour of 
this brave boy’s memory, but nothing 
adequate has been done in all these 
years, and the slowness of those who 
had the money has aroused indignation. 

It is a strange and sad thing that 
public funds like this so often miss their 
real purpose or lose touch with the spirit 
that brings them into being. 

Jack, his father, and his mother are 
all gone now; Jack and his father 
through the war, his mother tired and 
ill, working to the end of her days. 
Jack’s brother and sister remain. : 


THE LAST HYMN 

A touching story is told of a Salvation- 
ist who was among the victims of the 
Cornish mine disaster. He was John 
Tonkin, who lived at St. Just. He was 
buried among the ruins and in great 
pain, but amid the cries of the wounded 
and dying they heard his voice singing, 
patiently, ‘' Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 
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could take this debt and nail it to the 
counter. Why not tin-tacks on all 


THE CHESHIRE CAT 


screws above sixpence a week? But 
wait a moment ; I’ve got an idea. 
question of yours is a capital subject ; 
it's full of interest; I like it; it taxes 
my imagination. What about making 
every poet take out a licence in the 
spring ? That would raise the wind— 
my fur and whiskers, wouldn’t it ! 
+} “Then you might put a tax on all 
women under thirty; that would get 
every one of them not over 80. But, of 
course, you ought to get hold of all your 
caricaturists before you doanything else.” 
“ Why ?” I demanded. 


WIPES OUT OUR DEBT 


How We Should Get 
Rid of It 


NEW PROPOSALS FOR DEALING 
WITH TAX COLLECTORS 


By Our Special Correspondent in Wonderland 
“What doyouwant?”’ snapped the Cat. 
‘Your opinion,” I replied. 

“Don't call names,” said the Cat. 

“J'm not a pinion. There's nothing 

dicky about me, except inside after 


This 


dinner. Now, what is it you want ?”’ 
‘* Your opinion,’ I replied. 
“You're another,” said 


and not feathery ? 


all; so that’s that.” 
 Levme put it like this—— "I began. 
“ Put what ?” asked the Cat. 
“ The question in hand.” 
"Whose hand?” it demanded, 


“You see,” I said gently, “I want 


yeur advice.” 

“My advice never varies,” 
Cat. “IT can put it in a nutmeg: 
u.ce @ dog @ bad name and stick to it.” 

Why Not a Dog Week? 

I was about to explain matters when 
the Cat said, with considerable feeling : 
‘They’ve lately had a Rat Week in 
Vngland; why not a Dog Week ? I should 
hke to know. I can't bear those 
“reatures. I'd sack the lot, and throw 
the sack into the Thames. If England 
n't careful, she’ll go to the dogs.” 

“ That’s just what I wanted your 
advice about,” Icut in. “ The question 
:+, How can England pay her War 
debt? It’s the most urgent, the most 
terrible question of the day.” 

The Cheshire Cat blinked its eyes. 

‘‘ The answer to that,” it said slowly, 
“Gs, Leave it alone, Or, in other words, 
Leave it @ loan. Or, to put it more 
clearly still, Say nothing about it. Silence 
*s golden, and there’s nothing like gold 
for paying your debts.” 

“ But,” said I, “England owes all this 
sic ney—something like £8,000,000,0c0!” 
New Taxes 

“Very well,’ said the Cat. ‘ The 
people she owes it to must take the 


will for the deed. And if they can’t. 
get the big Will, let them make the. 


most of the little Will—that is to say, 
Little Willie. England's Bill must be 
cancelled by Germany's Bill—that is to 
say, Kaiser Bill. It’s true he doesn’t 
amount to much: but he’s still a man 


ot Mark—a falling Mark, a black Mark,. 
St istrue} yet, when you recall the lines: 


This little Bill went to market, . 

This’ little Bill stayed at home; 

This little Bill had a stamp on, 

This little Bill had none ; 

This little Bill cried, Pay, pay, Pay, 

or I shall be done, done, done ! 
yeu can see that the situation is not so 
desperate as it looks.” 

“Vou cannot,” Lasked, “ suggest any 
new taxes?” 

Why Not Tax Tacks? 

"TJ can never find one when I want 
ene,” said the Cat,“ particularly when 
t's raining. The more taxis the better, 
i should say. Fewer dogs and more 
taxis. Give a dog a bad name and stick 
to it; that’s my advice.” 

“J mean taxes; that is to say, 
taxation,” I explained. 

\ What about tin-tacks ? ” asked the 
‘Ji you had plenty of them you 


Cate 


the Cat. 
“Don't I keep telling you I’m fluffy, 
Fishy, perhaps, in- 
side after breakfast, but not feathery. 
If you say to me ence more ‘ You're 
a pinion,’ VN vanish away, grin and 


said the; 


“ Because they can overdraw,” said 
the Cat. ‘Have you heard the song: 
“I know a bank where the wild fool 

blows - 

The money father saved and he now 

owes "’ ? 

It's a beautiful song. But, talking of 
taxes, why not a Pain Tax? You've 
got a Pleasure Tax, you remember. 
Now, my opinion is that a Pain Tax 
would simply rope in the Bradburys. 
For example, instead of giving a child 
half-a-crown when it goes to the dentist, 
tax it ninepence. Instead of giving a 
little boy jam with his Gregory powder, 
make him pay twopence. Music lessons 
should, be taxed fourpence a time. 

A Toothache Tax . 

And you could have a scale of 
charges for all children’s accidents— 
penny for a fall, twopence for a bump, 
threepence for a barked shin, fourpence 
for a cut finger. And then, if you 
worked this Pain Tax properly, you 
would charge everybody 5s. who bas to 
travel by the South-Eastern [Railway. 
According to the philosophers, there’s 
more pain in the world than pleasure. 
Very well, then; tax it. Have you 
heard the following ? 

Cried Chummy, “ Oh, Mummy ” 

(His Mummy was baking), 

“Pye got 2 most rummy 

And frightfully glummy 

Rumbling and aching 

Inside of my tummy.” 

“ Hooray!” said his Mummy, 

His money-box shaking, 

And three pennies taking ; 

‘“ That’s perfectly crummy: 

Threepence off the debt from your 

dear little tummy !” 
You might charge almost anything you 
liked for toothache.” 

I expressed a doubt as to the popu- 
larity of a Pain Tax, and the Cheshire 
Cat grinned from ear to ear. 

‘Have you no other suggestions ?”’ 
I asked, after an interval. 

“Yes,” said the Cat, “I have.” 

“ What is that ?”’ I asked. 

A Sudden Ending 

“It’s as easy as winking,” said the 
Cat. ‘ You simply deny that there is 
such a thing as a War Debt. Don’t you 
see that every time you talk about this 
Debt you’re making the illusion more 
real to yourself? What you should do 
is to affirm that there is no Debt in the 
world, no debt of any kind.” 

“ But when the tax-collector calls ?” 
I objected. 

“ Well, you simply assure him that he 
is labouring under a misapprehension. 
You should do this as sweetly as possible. 
You should tell him that he is mistaken 
—that there is no such thing as debt ; 
all is credit, all is surplus, all is profit ; 
he is wrong, poor fellow ; he is deceiving 


himself.” 


All of a sudden the Cat began to fade. 

“TI can’t stop,’ it cried desperately. 
“T'm afraid of being taxed to death. 
How stuffy it is just now!” 

I looked round. <A taxidermist was 
approaching. 
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the World’s Chess 
Champion 


PLAYING ON FORTY 
BOARDS AT ONCE 


One of the many’ wonders of the 
achievements of the blind is that the 
can play chess, the most difficult of all 
games, where 32 pieces are constantly 
changing places, and every change has 
to be borne in mind. 

At Worcester a blind boy of 18 
has now beaten the champion chess- 
Lagoa of the world. : 

efior Capablanca, the champion, is 
a Cuban, and he plays with such brilliant 
swiftness that he can play 49 men 
playing on 40 boards at once. 

As he goes from board to board, 
swiftly making his moves, each of his 
opponents has time to study carefully 
his own next move, while the champion 
is making 39 moves on 39 other boards. 

At Worcester 15 of the 40 players 
were scholars from the College for the 
Blind, and the other 25 players were the 
best players who could see, selected from 
Worcester and the neighbourhood. 

The champion beat all the men who 
could see and 14 of the blind scholars, 
but Reed, one of the blind lads, forced 
him to resign after they had made 36 
moves of their pieces, thus doing magni- 
ficently what people who do not know 
the cleverness of the blind would think 
could not be done at all without sight. 


Beating 


How to Find Stonehenge 


We live in hard times, but surely a 
nation which can waste millions of 
pounds a day can afford a. guide-post 
to Stonehenge. 

Stonehenge is our oldest national 
monument. It has stood for thousands 
of years on Salisbury Plain. It belongs 
to the Government, which thinks it 
right to charge a fee to travellers who 
go to sce these famous stones. 

But the traveller often loses his way. 
The roads cut across the great wide 
plain like a spider's web, and hundreds 
of people have been puzzled by the 
absence of sign-posts leading to our 
most famous monument. A colonef who 
has just been there complained of the 
lack of sign-posts, and was told by an 
official that there was no intention of 
putting them up, because the place was 
so well known to the villagers! 

But sign-posts surely are not for 
‘those who know, but for those who do 

not know, and, as for the villagers, 
the Editor of the Children's, Newspaper 
asked one of them not long ago the 
nearest way to Stonehenge, and the 
villager directed him—to a public-house ! 


THE BAGDAD EXPRESS 
The Great Travel Days. Coming 


A great era of travel will open out 
when the Channel Tunnel comes. With 
that and one or two other engineering 


WANTED, A GUIDE-POST | 


| 
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BLIND BOY’S VICTORY | THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


WELLINGTON’S LAST RIDE 


Marvellous Boy Who Perished 
in His Pride 


TRAGIC FATE OF A GREAT MAN 


Nov. 16. Suez Canal begun, 1869 : 
17. Queen Mary died and Elizabeth succeeded. 1558 
18. Duke of Wellington buried in St. Paul’s, 1852 
19. Schubert, the composer, died at Vienna, 1828 
20. Thomas Chatterton, poet, born at Bristol, 1752 
21. Sir Thomas Gresham died, 1579 

22. Clive, founder of our Indian Empire, died, 1774 


Conqueror of Napoleon 
The funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
the conqueror of Napoleon, was the 
greatest public celebration ever carried 
out in honour of a British subject, and 
nobly was it commemorated in solemn 


poetry by Lord Tennyson, who had just 
been appointed ‘Poet Laureate. 


Lead out the pageant, sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow ; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


_ The old Duke, who in his prime had 
given peace to Europe, had impressed 
his character on the heart of the British 
people. They gave him such a funeral 
as had never been seen, because they felt 
he was, as Tennyson said, “in his sim- 
plicity sublime,” and they knew how well 
his resting-place had been chosen. 


Here, in streaming London’s roar, 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore. 


We can still see, in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s, the carriage on which the Iron 
Duke was borne through streaming 
London to his grave. 


Thomas Chatterton 
MOMAS CHATTERTON’S forefathers had 
been connected as sextons with the 
lovely:church of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, at 
Bristol, since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the boy was brought up under the 
spire of the ancient church. 

Apprenticed to an attorney, with time 
to spare, he set himself to invent a poet 
of long ago, whose verses he pretended 
to have found in the church, though he 
really wrote them himself. : 

Many were deceived, for the boy had 
a vein of true poetry in him, but the real 
critics detected the deception. Chatter- 
ton went on writimg verse afterwards in 
his own name, and while stil} in his teens 
he went to London to live by his pen. 

He failed, fell into sheer want, and com- 
mitted suicide in a garret in Fleet Street, 
not far from the office where this is 
written, while still in his eighteenth year. 

““The marvellous boy who perished 
in his pride ” was a poet who, under wisc 
guidance by people who understood him, 
might have been a bright star in the 
firmament of literature. 


Robert Clive 


| aeahree CLIVE, who began his working 
. life as a clerk in the East Indian 


events accomplished, we shall go almost | trade, and ended it a wealthy baron, 


here in Europe by train. 
ir Arthur Fell, M.P.+ an authority 


an 


though harassed by enemies and a victim 


of opium, was one of the men who shaped 


on the Channet Tunnel, has just been} the destiny of the British nation undcr 


talking about it, and he prophesies that 
within the next 15 years there will be a 
Bagdad express starting every day from 
Charing Cross, for the British are com- 
pleting the Bagdad railway, and its 
extension to Karachi is proposed to link 
it up with the Indian railways. 

The effect of the tunnel, says Mr. 
Fell, will be to double, and perhaps 
quadruple, the traffic from England to 
the Continent, and he believes that 
trains from London could be run every 
half-hour with daily Continental ex- 
presses from big provincial towns. 

Before the war it was estimated that 
the tunnel would cost sixteen million 

unds, but that cost will now have to 
be doubled. The length will be 30 miles, 
and engineers are confident they can 
complete the tunnel in five or six years. 


the guidance of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Clive was a born soldier, and Pitt 
soon saw his value. His generalship 
determined which country should have 
supremacy in India, England or France. 

At the Battle of Plassey, in 1757, he 
firmly established British power in 
Bengal; and no odds against him in 
numbers were of any avail. 

Clive won rich gains for his country, 
but he also took his own full share, and 
gave his many enemies ground for just 
criticism. Still, he did not deserve the 
sad fate that overtook him after serving 
his country well—the fate of being 
jealously hounded to death. 

He was not fifty when he died by his 
own hand, a dishonoured victor. Others 
he conquered ; himself he could not. 
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WORLD eee bec MAP srouinc WHERE MEAT & SILVER COME FROM 


LINE OF THE ARCTIC NIGHT ~., 
No Sun north of this line this w wee! 


Within this belt the sun is —— 
overhead at noon in November — 


—, “Where they ae ce Horvesting 
—=Wheat. Peru and South Africa. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, 
and West Africa. 

—Coffee. Costa Rica, Uganda, Gua- 
temala, East indies, Brazil,. Jamaica. : 
“Sugar. Texas, S. America, West 
— Indies, Japan, Australia. Mauritius. 

Olives. South of France. 

=Rice. India and China. 


“Cotton. United States of America, ;2= 


“Egypt, Nigeria, and Indin 
= Th Silver Shorisg> a: 
== The world’s chief silver mines: 
= are shown by circles. See page ?. 


== down one in Canada. _ es 


A MAN WITH HIS 
EYES OPEN 


What He Saw ina Room 
in Paris 


DETECTIVE STORY IN REAL LIFE 


A detective story from real lite dias 


been interesting Paris 


Tt tells of a doctor who did just what 
every boy and most men would ke to 
be clever empugh to do, that i to read 
clues where an ordinary eye docs not 


sec anything unusual. 


A woman who kept an inn lad been 
murdered, and a doctor was called in to 


exatuine the room where the murder 
was committed. 


After examining the place closely he 
said the guilty man was left-handed, 
had a slight moustache, was a Sicilian, 


over 5 ft. 6 ins. high, had probably 
stayed at the inn before, 
likely as not, had a stump of candle in 
his pocket, 


Asked why he knew these things, he 
said the man had cut himself at the 
door in a way that showed he was lett- 


handed. A candle carried in his right 


hand dripped, and under the microscope 


the grease showed that it was of Sicilian 
make. In the grease were hairs, prob- 
ably from his moustache, which he bit 
while making his plans for escape. 

The detectives who had gone to 
scarch for the man quickly bro: ught ina 
Sicilian sailor. The doctor held out to 
lim a piece of paper, and he took it with 
his left hand, which was cut: In his 
Ne was found a candle stump. 

Taxed with the crime, the man at 
once confessed his guilt. 
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The Prince of Wales has just beea_ 


and now, as 


another in fancy flights. 


else could fly through ; 
aviator, M. Frombal, has in three hours | States created by 
looped the loop 624 times. 
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= The Foud Sh -riage 
Europe is short of animal food, and experts 
prophesy a meat famine in the near future 
unless the countries that rear cattle, sheep, and 
“pigs, as shown on_ this map, can send more 
-food across the seas. Welsh farmers are rear- 
ing sheep in Patagonia. 
Ihe Froz-n North 
In a few days the White Sea will be frozen 
over and ships will be unable to reach Arch- 
angel. During the winter Alexandrovsk, the 
terminus of the Murman railway, will be North 
Russia’s only port, being kept free from ice all 
- the winter by the warm North Atlantic Drift. 


THE 
Scene of a Thrilling Victory 


One of the most thrilling pieces of 
the lonely Talkland Islands, where 
Admiral Sturdee (see page rz) sent a 
Now the 


soldiers who acted 
Marshal Foch, t 


German squadron toits doom, 
soldiers, would not 
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Lb ONEL Y FAL KLANDS | THIS WAY AND THAT WAY 
How Foch Did It 


Gradually we ar 
news in all the Great War came from | war was really carried on bv the great 
and did not talk. 
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“Co: top in bevott — 
The great spread of insect pests and neglect 
by the native cultivators are causing Egyptian = 
cotton to deteriorate. The reason for this is — 
the ruthless slaughter of insect- eating birds = 
for the sake of their plumage. 
Sheep-Shearing down South 
Sheep-shearing is in full swing in Australia 
New Zealand, South America, and South Africa, = = Sheep srg 
The wool is sent to Yorkshire for m; inufacture.- = 
Whaling in the Southern Seas = 
Whaling is now in progress in the Southern => 
Seas, Durban being the chief centre of the= 
South African whale- oil i laat g 


QUESTION TIME 
Do You Know These 
Things ? | 

THE MOTHER OF THE CHILDREN’S | 
NEWSPAPER WILL TELL YOU 


e jearning how the 


he chief of all the 
tell bis plans, even 


islinds are lonely and forgotten again, , | 
They are venerally visited by various | to the ereatest statesmen. One of them M | 
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vessels on the Cape TLlorn route, but asked him plainly : but, general, if complaining a} wo herd oe Pe 
he latest letters sav five months had > Germans make ir great attack ‘ YEE BEG, a 
the latest letter iv five mths the Germans make their great attack, their questions answered. This is ‘4 


passed since the last vessel called there. 

The weather had been the coldest for 
PIOKVATS, and the tresh water all froze, so 
that snow had to be melted for drinking 


KEEPING FRANCE’S 
POWDER DRY 


By Putting it in Water 
France has) £600,000,000 worth of LESS SUGAR, 


unused war material, and the problem 
has been to know what she can do with it. 
Much of it is explosive powder liable 


struck out swiltly, 


with his right fist, 


it, without speech. 


to know what to do with such things. 
What France is doing is to preserve it | to juvenile crime. 


by sinking it, duly sealed up, in the cold | in ten of the children tried in London 
mountain lakes of the Pyrenees, where | Courts are charged with stealing sweets. 

A child’s appetite demands sugar, 
says this judge, and if a boy cannot get 
The pity is that there 


it will remain ready for future use if 
unhappily it should ever be required. 


We hope it will never come up. ithe’ -steals it. 


is more profit to be 


FLYING TRICKS for making alcohol 


The forbidding of dangerous  trick- sugar, and it is hoped the Ministry of 
flving im this country does not apply Health will look into the matter, 


abroad, where airmen vie with one 


An English flying-man, Captain Saun- 


What is your plan ?” 
Voch only answered by gestures. He 


fist, then with his Ieft fist, and then again 


tremendous kick, but said nothing. 
And it all happened as he had acted 


Striking Statement by a Judge 


to go off by accident; and it is not easy An American judge now in England 
thinks the shortage of sugar may lead 


NEW STAMPS OF EUROPE 
It is calculated that about 2000 new 
ders, has flown under the narrow postage stamps have been issued in 
arch of a railway bridge that no one| Europe since the 
and a French | Nearly 1500 are issued by the new 


and Poland alone has issued 400. 


difficulty with other people beside M.P.’s 
and often the more interesting the 
question, the less easy it is to answer 

Here, for instance, is a number of 
questions. Can you answer them ? 

Will Morocco feed Europe ? 

Do animals imitate one another ? 

How hot is the sun ? 

How can birds fly thousands of miles ? 

Can submarines tell us where to fish ? 

Is there anywhere a ring half a million 
miles round ? 

What country has three harvestsa year? 

What animal makes a buoy to kee “p 
it floating ? 

Who w rote 
canna eat’? 

What keeps an acroplane up ? 

Has a great discovery ever been 
announced in a puzzle ? 

What is the best thing in life ? 

Are there pockets in the air ? 

How are grain ships emptied ? 

How is friction useful to us ? 

All these, with a host of other absorb- 
ing questions, are answered in the 
December issue of My Magazine, the 
magazine that tells you all about the 
world you live in. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and can be bought anywhere 
for a shilling. It is the Mother of the 
the Peace Treaty, | Children’s s Newspaper, and every reader 


per sho e see it. 
Digitized by i Greve) OBIE 


first with his right 


and finished with a 


— 


MORE CRIME 


Ss. ne’ 
It seems that nine “Some hae meat and 


made in using sugar 
than in selling it as 


end of the war. 
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One Lesson, Nature, Let 
Us Learn of Thee 


s anything in Nature more 
beautiful to her children than 
the sight of Mother Earth turning 
over a new leaf? In_ this first 
autumn of the Great Peace the 
new leaf our Mother has turned 
over has been a wondrous sight to 
see. Lest we should be silent, the 
very trees proclaim the handi- 
work of Him who sits above the 
Heavens and will lead His people 
through these troubled days. The 
glory of summer fades, but the 
glory of autumn comes, and can 
anything compare with it ? 

But it is not the beauty of 
autumn that we think of now; it 
isits stillness, the dawning of that 
quiet time in which Mother Nature 
renews her strength and builds up 
the power with which she will do 
wonders after her resting-time. 


Nature’s bedtime is here, and 
she goes to her rest with a year 
ef perfect work behind her and 
another year of perfect work to 
come, Through autumn and 
winter rest the forces that wake 
in spring and make our summier 
—they rest but do not sleep. 
They quieten down and watch 
and wait. Who does not know the 
words that one of the greatest men 
who ever walked through schools 
inspecting children, Matthew 
Arnold, addressed to Nature : 
Yes, while on earth a thousand discords 

ring, «© . 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Stil working, blaming still our vain 

turmoil, oe 
Labourers that shail not fail when man is: 
gone. . 

Perhaps Nature’s great lesson 
‘or us is this of quiet work. We 
sow a seed, and what is it that 
happens ? All the forces of the 
universe are set to work to build 
that seed into something great or 
beautiful, but in their vast work- | 
shop there is no sign of turmoil, no | 
sound but the gentle falling of the 
sain or the blowing of the wind. 


Man does great things with his 
noisy schemes, his whirring 
wheels, his jangling chains, and 
the throb and hum of his engines ; 
but man, in all his years-on earth, 
has done nothing to compare with 
ene year’s work of Nature, so 
slow that we cannot see it move, 
so still that we cannot hear it, 
vet so perfect that we stand in 
we at the wonder of it all. 

Nature has something to teach 
us, surely, as the makers of our 
lovely summers go down to their 
rest. It is not noise that counts ; 
it is not those who shout who 
matter most; it is not Revolu- 
tion, but Evolution—as our 
cartoon shows this week—that 
will build up this broken world. 
In quietness and confidence shall 
he our strength. For a man and 
- a pation and mankind theancient 
words are true. A.M. 
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® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
aoue the hidden watera of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


More Work in Less Time 
XE of the greatest lessons we have 
learned of late years has been 
that men do more work and_ better 
work if they are not worked too long. 
The Ministry of Munitions found out 
early in the war that more shells were 
made in a six-day week than in any 
seven-day week, and Sunday work was 
stopped because it hindered output. 
Now the first figures of the coal out- 
put since the reduced hours of the 
miners began are being published, and 
these show that there has been a steady 
rise in the production of coal since hours 
were reduced from cight to seven. 
The man who works seven hours a day 
gets more coal in every hour than the 
man who works eight. 
All work and no play makes John a 
dull man, 


Lah-di-dah at the Kinema 


The seat in front of you is not a footstool 
® 
Is Courtesy Coming Back ? 
’ looks as if we might return to the 
days of courtesy. Somebody has 
been writing to the paper about a bus- 
man who said ‘“‘ Thank you” for the 
At each stop he called out the 
place quite plainly, and he looked out 
for passengers instead of gazing no- 
where. And we ourselves have met 
a conductor lassie with whom it was 
worth double fare to ride, so glad she was. 
_ And now we see that even landlords 
are polite. There was trouble in court 
between a landlord and tenant, and the 
judge said of the landlord’s letters that 
they were ‘very beautiful and de- 
lightful,”’ though not legal notices to quit. 
We shall really believe the world is 
getting better when we hear ‘‘ Please ’’ 
and ‘“‘ Thank you” again. We like the 
Selfridge way. It is said that the dis- 
courtesy of an assistant in that famous 
shop the other day is the first example 
known, and Mr, Selfridge has found 
that courtesy pays as well in dividends 
as in joy of life. . 
; @ 
A Good Pull-up for Scooters 
HERE is a good story told of a 
boy scooterist. He lives in a 
road along which multitudes of those 
little contrivances whiz, and outside 
his house he has printed in large letters 
the notice : ‘‘ All Scooters Stop Here!’ 
We hope our little man will live long. 
He looks like a future tramway manager. 
8 
None ever lost himself on a straight 
road.—PERSIAN PROVERB 
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My Ships 

The Best Poem of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Millions of people wilt be sad because 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox has left this world. 
Her verses are known everywhere, and 
she wrote some of the best of them for 
the first numbers of the Children’s News- 
paper. Here is the very best poem Mrs. 
Wilcox ever wrote, quoted from one of 
her books, published by Gay & Hancock. 


JF all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well! The harbour could not hold 
So many ships as there would be 

If all my ships came in from sea. 


JF half my ships came home from sea 
And brought their precious freight 
to me, 

Ah, welt! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state; 

.|So rich the treasures that would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 


IF just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, welt! The storm-clouds then 
might frown ; 
For if the others all went down, 
Still rich and proud and glad I’d be, 
If that one ship came back to me. 


IF that one ship went down at sea 

And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth 
untold, . 

With glory, honours, riches, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I'd be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


O skies, be calm! O winds, blow free: 
Blow all my ships safe home to me! 
But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 
To never more come sailing back, 
Send any—all that skim the sea, 


The Way of the Englishman 

V HO does not like today to read 

these lines that Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox wrote on a ship at sea on 

hearing of the Titanic disaster ? 

He slams his door in the face of the 

world, 

If he thinks the world too bold ; 

He will even curse, but he opens his 

purse 

To the poor and the sick and the old. 

He is slow in giving to women the vote, 

And slow to pick up her fan; 

But he gives her room in an hour of 
doom 

And dies—like an Englishman. 


® 
Their Good Deed 
i (aes good Scouts, we should all do 
a good deed every day. It helps 
to make the world go round.’ 
But it is not always encouraging. 
Three boys at Oxford, lodging out of 
college, have been helping their land- 
lady in hard times by cleaning their own 
boots, and the good lady, who has 
evidently a frugal mind and a business 
instinct, has sent in her bill for the term. 
It includes a charge of three-halfpence | 
a day for the use of the boot-brush ! 

8 

. | Tip-Cat 
IScUSSING the export trade, Sir 
Auckland Geddes exclaimed, ‘I 
sec a blaze of hope.” In spite of the 
coal shortage, he has grate expectations. 


® @ @ : wachj 
Travelling light: A walking match. But bring my love-ship home to me. 
e- @ e 


® 
Old Denny 
By a Correspondent from Detroit 

A™» beautiful surroundings in the 
suburbs of the great city of 
Detroit stands the workhouse infirmary. 
For years past a frequent visitor to 
this place has been an elderly man named 
Denny. A man of fine presence and 
good looks, he arrived at the workhouse 
periodically, ill-clad, dishevelled, and 
filthy, suffering from alcoholic poison- 
ing. After a few weeks of treatment he 
would leave and go out to his trade of a 
pediar, at which he made a good living. 


*A grown newspaper is talking of the 
“Price of Coal Scandal.’ Personally, 
we should never pay much for any 
sort of scandal. 

® ® ® 

Worn by men who are “ collared”: 
Hand-cuffs. 

° e e 
A drawing master: The dentist. 


® @ 
Colonc! Rhodes 
thinks we owe a lot 
to cranks. They are 
always trying to give us 
a turn, anyhow. 
e 


® Then he would fall again, and finally even 
Evening dress: The his daughter forbade him the house. 
nightgown. That is old Denny as he was; now 
® ® see him as he is. 


It is easier, says a 
minister, to grow sweet 
peas than a sweet dis- 


He appeared one day @& the doctor's 
room at the workhouse, clean, hand- 
some, dressed in new clothes, and they 


position, It is all a are very dear in the United States, ‘The 
matter of training. doctor congratulated him. 
~ e:. “Yes,” said Denny, “ and J have got 
Tooth-brush drill has pgrer Puck |some money, too,” and he pulled out 
been introduced into WANTS TO KNOW) 4, pankbook with 225 doHars in it, 
Kent schools. They — Serie ge Then he went on to telt how he was 
want to make the ‘they pessthem | keeping two of his old drinking pals, pay- 
children ahaa . ing their lodging and helping them to 


make good. ‘‘ Now you must see your 
daughter,” said the doctor, and, after 
much persuasion, the old man summoned 
up his courage and returned to his daugh- 
ter’shouse. Ten days later the doctor re- 
ceived a letter from the daughter pouring 
out her thanks for the family reunion. 

What was it that had happened to old 
Denny? It was simply that, on that 
eventful day when he left the workhouse, 
every drink shop in Detroit was closed 
for ever, and the city was to him no more 
a place of unconquerable temptation, 
The poor old good-for-nothing has 
become a useful man, and Detroit is richer 
by a faithful citizen, 


Dean Inge thinks ‘‘ men were happier 
in the Middle Ages than they are now.” 
Most of us have not lived so long. 

© ) @ 

Speaking of the telephones, Sir 
Robert Hadfield asks us ‘‘ not to harp 
on making the service cheap.” Rather 
let the Post Office go on fiddling with it. 


What Are the Stars ? 
ae scientist thinks he knows what 
stars are, but we like the idea of 
the little child of whom somebody has 
been writing to the papers. 
Asked what the stars are, the child said, 
“They are holes in heaven’s carpet.” 


| 
| 
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A SHILLING IS _ 
WORTHA SHILLING | 
SOMETHING NEW IN | cage oiraes eaten és on Bagd 2d, 
BRITISH HISTORY v orld \ hich some 
War Puzzle for the Great oe age Ne 

Money Men 

WHY CHANGE IS GETTING SCARCE 


Tf you have a shilling you can now 
be satisfied that you have what is really 2"! 
worth a shilling, for never before in | 5!2CC then, and now they are once more 
British history have silver coins been 20;900°. In. 
actually worth their face value. 

The sovereign is always worth a 


Into the cold,and fog of crowded 
London has come the romantic messenger 
yrians. She 


from a corner of th 


people believe to 
;} Garden of Jéden, 

The wandering hill-tribes of Assyria 
were once the terror of the world, and 
when the y betook themselves to towns 
they built up a great warlike Empire; 
have 


thousands of years passed 


ja nomadic people, some 
number, embracing Christianity as their 


| dauntless faith. 


sovereign, for if it were melted down and | =! licy lve where their conquering 
became merely a piece of gold from | forefathers lived, in the highlands be- 
which to make a ring or a pin, it would | tween the sources of the Tigris and the 

jCaspian Sea, and they have suffered 


be worth exactly as much as if it had the 
King’s head and St. George stamped on 
it. Indeed, if you have a lump of gold 
worth not less than {20,000, the Mint | 
will make it into sovereigns for you and | 
charge you nothing for labour. 

Before the War, however, silver coins 
were worth much Jess than their fac 
value, a shilling being worth less than 
sixpence. It is important to know ili 
reason for this. 


Two Kinds of Coins | 


Gold is set as the standard by whicli 
we measure the valuc of all things, but, 
as we cannot divide a sovercign into | 
ten or twenty parts convenient for | 
using, we make foken coins of a cheaper | 
metal, so as to have them large enough 
for easy handling. Silver has hitherto 
been the most convenient metal for this 
purpose, and we stamp on each coin 
not what it is worth, but what we want | 
it to represent. Remember that coins | 
are of two kinds—actual and token. .\ 
sovereign is actual valuc for 208.3 but 
20 shillings are mercly éokens for £1, 

But nowadays the value of silver has | 
gone up so much that the coins ar 
worth as much as their face valuc 
Two half-crowns and a sixpence weigh | 
an ounce, but they are worth 5s. o4d 
for that is the priée of an ounce of silve 


What Will Happen ? 

This rise in the value of silver has | 
gone on all over the world, and it is a 
very serious matter, for it raises a diffi 
cult problem that no onc can sce exact) 
how to solve. 

When silver coins are worth mor 
than their face value, people begin secret 
ly to collect them in the hope that the | 
rise in value will continue, and that thev | 
will be able to melt the coins down ani | 
sell the silver for more than the value) TEE FRENCH PEACE MAN 
thecoins represented. Already people in | ; wis F 
various countries are doing this, although | Léon Bou rgeois 
it has been declared a serious crime. _ ; ; ‘i 

C la Nosen te Man VOO Wil 
ent heron the eague ol Ni 


JOHN RI 


Is there a solution of the problem ? | 
Experts differ about this. Uf silver were | 1°)" 
dug out of the earth in greater quantities, | He is Léon Bo 
its value would go down, but the mining | MI. Bourse: has filled nearly 
companies regulate the output of new | jyyporiant ot Gore Lara Even 
silver to prevent a sudden fall in price, |). yy Py Alister. Gael 
which would reduce their dividends, I Stingsiees fu Sisidion. Vents ities 


When Silver Was Cheap sfiaiie.. deducation, itd Justice. ‘Hie 

Another solution would be to make | represented Prance at two Hague Con- 
token coins of some cheaper metal, but | fopences to promote pear 
if a cheap metal is used for coins of high | py. j.j5 jy [ey are ates aid 
value it is an incentive to criminals. to |. oe Se, 1 Fy eos 
make spurious coins and pass them off |“ crs er SU 
on the public as genuine. could not have chosen anyone in whom 

Before the war silver was an ideal | confidence is felt more widely, 
metal for token coins, as it was cheap 
enough: to use on a large scale, and yet 
not so cheap that it was worth while 
to make spurious coins. Silver has not 
been so high in price for hundreds of 
vears. In 1909 and Ig15 it was less 
than 2s. an ounce. 

Such is the latest of the serious pro- 
blems that have suddenly arisen as a 
result of the War to perplex statesmen 
and financiers all over the world, 


tions, 


t COVERY. 


hman. 


fiend ot Great Brit 


FAITHFUL 

Readers who remember the story of 
the_ young reporter James Harry Dale, 
of Deptford, who, as he lay dying froma 
motor accident, handed his newspaper 
copy to a specfator, and asked him to 
deliver it quickly at the newspaper 
office, will be glad to hear that a marble 
cross has been placed over his grave, with 
the inscription, ‘‘ Faithful Unto Death.” 
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THE MESSENGER OF AN ANCIENT RACE | 


terribly at the hands of t Kurds and ; 
Turks because of th 
sympathy with the Allies in the v 


and help, | 


Now they need protection % 
for they been driven from 
long-held country, and so, most wisely, 
they have sent a lady, Surma di Bith 
Mar Shimun by name, to plead their 
cause in England, whose sympathy is 
always with the oppressed. 

The Princess Surma is a sister of the 
reigning Patriarch, ] 
Patriarch, who was slain by ihe 
Eight thousand miles has sh« 
ask for the restoration of the la 
her ancient race. 

The earth's oldest history reappears 
incarnate in a form, and} 
pleads for the justice which is « 


Photos 


have their 


and of Tt 


woman's 
hangeless 
i page 1 | 


through the ages raph 


URE HORSE 


Hothead and his Revolution make a great noise, but John Citizen and his Evolution will win. 
While Aesop's hare exhausted himself, and lay down to sleep, the tortoise won the race. 
Revolution is the turning of everything upside down ; Evolution is progress. 


FOR 700 YEARS 

Quaint Ways of the Great City 

levery year for -00 4 rs the City of 
London has been performime a quaint 
old ceremony Ww) h ley edges 
services due to the Cr 

The ceremony is called rent 
service—that is, service re red jin- 
stead of paying rent. The d es 
back to a time when paymen? 5 made 
m things instead of me ney. 

The Crown allowed the City to have | 


aise. 34 
t 


certam property on ondition 1 
should furnish certain goods, and the 
City still gives the King the goods, though 
they are comparatively useless now. 

For what the City gives the King each 
year is one faggot cut with a hatchet, 
and one faggot cut with a billhook, six 
horseshoes, and 61 nails. 

The City solicitor now cuts the 
faggots, and hands over and counts out 
the shoes and nails, and the ceremony is 
conducted with the grave formality 
befitting an event so old. 


, Z 
NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Gathered by by ae 


Five young hens at Purley, in Surrey, 
laid 987 eggs in 289 days. 
A child in an Essex village has bec2 


killed by the sails of a windmill. 


\ hundredweight of honey has bee. 


| found in a disused chimney in Essex. 
1 


Felsted Grammar School is still kec;- 


ing Summer Time to save coal and gas. 


Mr. John Kane, now manager of a 
group of collieries in South Wales, begat 
life as a pit boy. 

8000 out of the 18,000 school children 
of Lille had ta be sent to hespital wien 
the French re-entered Lille. 


Newspapers by Camera 
During a strike in New York six papers 
appeared with photographed typewriting 
instead of the usual type. 
Hard Times Saving 
\ magistrate has congratulated the 
mother of a soldier, who has ten childre2. 
on saving £20 out of her Army allowar:c 
by careful housekeeping. 
Black Kent 
IXent coal is coming on. 
now being made to set u 7 
30,000 miners and their families news 
‘the Chislet Coalfields in Kent. 
Love in a Garden : 
| here is a beautiful tablet in a garden 
at \Vitley, in Surrey. It is set up by a 
lady whose gardener died in the war. 
and wee ot the “ garden he love. 
so well.” : 
John Bright’s Old School 


john Bright's old school, Ack- 
worth,, near Pontefract, has a new 
headmaster. He is Mr. Gerald XK. 


llibbert, M.A., a good fricnd of the 
Children’s Newspaper. 
A Fortune for Poor Families 

\ benevolent Frenchman has fe. 
gneathed £yo,ooo to bé distributed 
equally among ninety of the largest an) - 
neediest families in France. ‘Ehere have 
bccn 12,000 applications. sae 

The Refugees : 
_ -\ guarter of a million Belgian refuges: 
ficd to England during the war, arel 
about 20,000 now remain. It is calen- 
lated that about 410,000,000 has bee: 
spent in supporting them. 
Ignorant Boye 

There are still some boys who do :ict 
read the Children’s Newspaper. Ovt ci 
160 boys who were asked the name «é 
the best living author over go were 

nable to name a single one ! 


Too Wide 
|he conception that people have «! 
distance is often very curious. A young 


iryman, whose cart was in « 

ollision at Chertsey, was asked the 

vidth of his cart, and gave it as 17 fect ! 
A Diary for 30,000 Days 

We gave the other day the case of 2 

nian Who kept a diary for 19,000 days. 


Now comes the case of a man who live) 
to be 95 and had kept a perfect recore. 
day by day, since he was 14.0 The: 
would be about 30,000 days. 


When Are You Fourteen ? 

-\ge puzzles occur again and again in 
public documents. The Acton Edu:a- 
tion Committee is puzzled to know 
whether a child is 14 on its fourteenth 
birthday or on the day before. It hax 
asked the Board of Education to decide. 


Pronunciations in This Number 
Antoinette 2. 5 20.0.) An-twah-net 


Balalaika. . . . . . ..) Balkab-feka 
Bourgeois. . . . - Boor-zhwah 
Dostoieffski . . . . Dos-toy-yef-skee 
Metchnikofi . . . . . Mech-nee-koi 
Shimun. . . . . . .) .) Sheeemoon 


Summa... .. . . Sewermah 
Tchaikowski. . . . . . Chi-Rov-sxee 
Turgenieff... . . . . ». Toor-gen-yei 


2 ee 
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MANY PEOPLE ON; Russia’S DAY WILL DAWN AGAIN A WEAVER’S FAM 


A SMALL ISLAND 
HOW CAN THEY LIVE? 


Living in a Country by Sending 
Things Out 


EXPORTS PAY FOR IMPORTS 


By Our Commercial Correspondent 


How 47 millions of people live on 
two little islands in the North Sea, 
atlled the United Kingdom, is really a 
wonderful thing, but we are apt to 
forget how wonderful it is because it 
goes on happening. 

There was a time, not very long ago, 
when it did not happen. Not much 
more than 150 years ayo—the time of 
ctandfather’s grandfather—Lritain was 
very poor in manufacturing, and sup- 
ported only a small population. Greater 
London has today more people in it 
than Ingland and Walcs had in 1750. 


Things We Cannot Produce 

We have a very small area, and there- 
fore we cannot raise food for our people 
so easily as France or Germany. France, 
with a population smaller than ours, has 
twice as much land, so that it is not 
difficult for her to raise nearly all the 
food she wants. 

Then, as to timber and wool, and 
hides and ores, our production is so 
small as hardly to count. For example, 
if we take such well-known and useful 
metals as copper and zinc, our native 
supplies are so insignificant that, if we 
did not bay more from abroad, we 
should have to go without a_ brass 
industry, for brass is a compound, or 
alloy, of copper and zinc, 


What We Bring In 

And then there are other well-known 
materials and foods, such as cotton, 
india-rubber, tea, sugar, rice, jute, gutta- 
percha, asbestos, and so on, which we 
cannot produce at all, however hard we 
work, and which we should have to go 
without entirely if we did not get them 
from abroad, or if we did not tinport 
them, aS we say. 

Taking all sorts of foods together, we 
lave to import one-half of what we 
cat; in the case of bread, much more 
than one-half has to be bought abroad. 
The work of our people is chiefly done 
on imported raw materials. So that, 
but for imports, we should not have 
cnough to eat and should have little or 
no work to do, 


Exports Pay for Imports 

How, then, do we manage to buy so 
much food and material from abroad 
to keep us going ? 

We do it by sending out goods, or 
by exporting, as we say. We work on 
the imported materials and make cnor- 
mous quantities of manufactured arti- 
cles. Those manufactured articles we 
sell all over the world in exchange for 
more food or more materials. 

And so it goes on continuously, ships 
always bringing food and materials 
to us and taking out manufactures to 
pay for them. If the export trade 
stopped imports would stop, and tens 
of millions of cur people would have 
to emigrate to find work elsewhere. 

Other ways by which we carn imports 
are through the services of our ships, 
which carry a large part of the world’s 
goods ; through lending moncy to people 
abroad, which brings home imports to 
pay interest; and through exporting 
coal, of which we have much, while 
many countries have little. L.C. M. 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


That the Russian nation will in the 
future contribute to the common store 
of interest and enjoyment can hardly 
be doubted. So large a population, 
with lands so rich, need only take the 
wealth out of the soil and every man, 
woman, and child will have enough. 

The “black lands”’ of the centre 
and south are more fertile than any 
known lands except in Ganada. All 
over the country -good crops can be 
raised. In the north are immense 
fo-est areas which will be another 
soirce of prosperity. Siberia, which 
use] to be thought of as a country 
covered with snow and inhabited by 
convicts in chains, has boundless possi- 
bilities for the production of food. 

But in the past the wealth of Russia 
has been developed for the benefit of 
a small class, who lived luxuriously, 
while the peasants and the poor 
workers in the towns were badly 
housed and earned only enough to keep 
them alive. Their food was bread made 
of rye, cabbage soup, sometimes with a 
lump of meat in it, buckwheat in the 
form of dry porridge, and tea. 


Tea-Time All Day Long 

Tea is the national drink of Russia. 
In all houses the samovar, a tea-urn, 
makes its appearance morning, noon 
and night, and glass after glass of 
golden liquid is drawn off, made very 
sweet, and drunk with a squeeze of 
lemon in it, but never with milk. 

Russia would have grown into the 
habits of civilisation along with the 
other nations of Europe if she had had 
the same opportunities, but she had 
obstacles: far more formidable than 
any that have lain in our paths. For 
centurics she had to fight with the 
Tartars, and it was this struggle which 
prevented the Tartars from spreading 
over Europe, so that that was a very 
great service rendered by Russia to 
European nations. 

Then, before she had had time to 
make up the ground she had Tost in 
civilisation, came Peter the Great, who 
did her even more harm fhan_ the 
Tartars. For Peter, who was very 
energetic, and very anxious to copy 
the ways of other nations, decided 
that the Prussian plan of creating a 
vast number of officials, forcing men 
to become soldicrs, and subjecting 
everybody to rigid discipline, would be 
useful to him ; so he set up that system 
which did so much harm to Russia and 
has anly just been swept away. 


Tsar Who Worked in England 

One result of it was that the habit of 
wearing uniform was carried to absurd 
lengths. Not only schoolmasters, but 
even schoolboys, had to wear it. All 
officials wore it, and this created a 
gulf between them and the mass of the 
a bak The people disliked these 
uniformed officials, and made fun of 
them; but they were afraid of them, 
and had not the energy to rise up and 
alter their form of government. 

Peter the Great came to England 
and spent much of his time in the ship- 
yards at Deptford, actually working 
as a shipwright himself. 

He was anxious for a Russian 
Navy, and wanted to know for himself 
how ships were built. He is the best 
known of all the Russian Tsars, and in 
many ways he had a character com- 
manding admiration. But he was 
not a wise ruler, and his personal 
habits were disgusting. The house he 
occupied in London was in a filthy 
state when he left it. 


The next ruler of any note was a 
woman, Catherine the Second. She 
lived during the later part of the 18th 
century, and tried to improve the 
condition of the people. But she, 
like all Russian rulers, was deceived 
by those who really had the power. 
Her favourite minister used to build 
villages of good houses along the roads 
on which she travelled, filling them 
with peasants well-dressed and jolly- 
looking, so that she might suppose 
the nation prosperous and content ! 


Europe’s Debt to Russia 

It was not long after her death that 
Napoleon invaded Russia, but was 
then forced to retreat in winter-time 
with terrible losses. As Russia had 
saved Europe from the Tartars, so she 
helped to save it from Napoleon. 

Since then the triumphs of Russia 
have been those of her musicians, 
writers, painters, and men of science. 
It is they, not her Tsars, statesmen, or 
soldiers, who have made her great. 

Russians are all fond of music. In 
the country one hears songs all the 
summer while the peasants are hay- 
making or harvesting, digging pota- 
toes, or gathering cherries or beans. 
In the winter from the cottages, with 
their little lighted windows, comes the 
tinkle of the balalaika, a kind of guitar. 
Most Russians can dance as well as 
sing: they take delight in music of 
every kind. In the churches the sing- 
ing is fine, mostly by men’s voices. 
As soldiers march, they keep up their 
spirits with rolling choruses. 


Russians Who Lead the World 

The famous Russian composer, 
Tchaikowski—best known among us 
by his Pathetic Symphony, 1812— 
and others of more recent date, are 
honoured all over the civilised world, 
just as famous Russian writers—Tur- 
genieff, Tolstoi, Dostoicfiski—are read 
by all who make a study of literature. 

The most celebrated of the Russians 
who have devoted themselves to scien- 
tific research is Metchnikoff, who dis- 
covered how the white corpuscles 
of our blood fight against bacteria or 
microbes, and added valuably to 
knowledge in many directions. 

Thus. during the past hundred years, 
Russia has brought forth many who 
have earned the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the world, and she will 
bring forth many more when her dis- 
orders are at an end. She has much 
to teach the world. Some people 
think there is in Russia more idealism, 
more desire to lead the way towards 
a better state of human relationship, 
than in any other European nation, 
and we must never be tempted to think 
contemptuouslyof this troubled pcople. 


IN A BRISTOL STREET 
How They Paid “On the Nail” 


The expression ‘ to pay on the nail,” 
with which we are all familiar, comes 
from the old mcthod of settling accounts. 
In the early days of trade and commerce 
merchants on change paid their debts 
by counting out their gold on to a copper 
“nail,” or table, in the markct-place. 

Written receipts are now almost 
universal, and these nails are no longer 
used ; but two splendid specimens still 
remain among the most interesting 
treasures of the ancient port of Bristol. 

They are each about, four feet high, 
shaped like a gigantic hour-glass. There 
they stand in the busy strect, a lasting 
monument to the integrity of the old 
trading and merchant class who paid on 
the nail and scorned a receipt. 


” November 15, 1919 
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VILLAGE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S ANCESTORS 


Ambassador’s Noble Tribute to 
a Man and a Nation 


WHERE THE HUMBLE 
RISE TO POWER 


Many visitors have been of late down 
into Norfolk to see the bust of Abraham 
Lincoln unveiled by the American Ambas- 
sador in the parish church of Hingham. 

It was from this village that the ances- 
tors of Lincoln emigrated to America, about 
three centuries ago, and in unveiling the 
monument the Ambassador, Mr. J. W. 
Davis, was moved to make a human little 
speech, from which we take these words. 

Abraham Lincoln's native earth lies 
far away across the seas and mountains, 
and his body is sepulchred in the valley 
of the Mississippi, but the inspiration of 
his life extends around the globe. 

It was from this village that his pro- 
genitors set out almost 300 years ago to 
taste the great adventure of the New 
World and to join with those bold and 
hardy pioneers carving a new home out 
ot the Transatlantic wilderness. 


John Bright on Lincoln 


Samuel Lincoln, the Norfolk weaver, 
left Hingham in the year 1637. Abraham 
Lincoln, his remote descendant, returns 
today in this memorial. 


in this place, and to this audience. I 
offer no apology for saying that Lincoln's 
life has never been told better than by 
an Englishman—I ord Charnwood ; and 
no summary of his character is more 
complete and accurate than that ot 
another Englishman—John Bright. 

Three days after the news of Lincoln's 
death, Bright wrote that: ‘In him 
I have observed a singular resolution 
honestly to do his duty ; a great courage 
—shown in the fact that no word oi 
passion or panic or ill-will has ever 
escaped him; a great gentleness of 
temper and noblencess of soul proved by 
the absence of irritation under desperate 
provocation ; and a mercifulness to his 
enemics which seemed drawn from the 
very font of Christian charity. His 
simplicity did much to hide his great- 
ness, but all good men will mourn ter 
him, and history will place him high 
among the best and noblest of men.” 


Land of Opportunity 


Honesty, courage, gentleness, nobility, 
charity, and simplicity—these are indecd 
the qualities which made Lincoln what 
he was, and which explain in part, at 
least, his lasting hold upon the imagina- 
tion and affection of mankind. 

During his stormy life he was reviled 
as have been few men and women born, 
but history and the- universal verdict 
of mankind have made John Bright's 
summary their own. 

But this monument would be out of 
place, even here in the home of his 
ancestors, if this were less truly a lard 
where opportunity stretches out her 
hand to raise the humblest to the seats of 
might and power; where high and low, 
rich and poor, weak and strong, stand in 
equal right before an equal law. 


Great Man’s Shackles 


For those who come to look upon ths 
figure will remember that their lot, no 
matter how lowly, can be no more 
humbie than was his; and that no 
handicaps which Fat2 has fastened upon 
them can be heavier than those which he 
overcaine, They will recall the shackles 
which he struck from the bondman’> 
limbs, and will be reminded that in 
his day as in ours liberty and democracy 
proved their power as they earned their 
right to rule in the affairs of men; and 
so reminded, they will be ready, as was 
he, to struggle and to die in the cause of 
human freedom and equality. 
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FARMER’S FOE AT 
LARGE 


Fox Disturbs the Badger’s 
Winter Sleep 


TERROR OF POND AND STREAM 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The fox which was a flufty little cub 
a short time ago is now a very cunning 
animal, and spends his time cither in 
hunting or in being hunted. 

The rabbits always have cause to 
know of his presence because when he 
visits their haunts he usually carrics off 
one or two of them, and the farmer has 
to be very careful at this time of year 
to lock up his fowls, for Reynard will 
take toll of any carelessness. 

The badger, too, is frequently seen at 
the present season, although if he had 
his own way he would sleep soundly 
through the winter, out of sight of man. 
But as he often inhabits the sanie earth 
as the fox, his slumbers are upset when 
the huntsmen are about. 


Welcome Winter Visitors 


Among the birds the little teal, hke a 
miniature wild duck, is arriving trom 
the north in considerable numbers. 
Some nest here, where they can find 
suitable localitics, but the majority 
come for the late autumn and winter. 

The fieldfare is another winter visitor 
now arriving. It is very like a missel 
thrush in size and flight. In colour it 
is grey with a buff breast and black tail. 
Its relation the redwing is also coming 
south, and this is like a song thrush. 

Both birds belong to the thrush family, 
and the redwing is the only thrush 
found in Iceland. Numbers ot grey 
wagtails also come to us from = the 
northern mountains where they nest, 
and‘you may generally sec them in the 
neighbourhood of water. 


Birds Getting Friendlier 


The resident birds, those that rest 
here and remain all though the winter, 
are beginning to draw nearer to our 
homes, driven there often in search of 
food. One of these is the magpie, 
which is a far more familiar object now 
than he was earhier, for, the trees being 
bare, he can be seen where formerly 
the leaves concealed his movements. 

He is fond of rats, but likes a change of 
diet to fish sometimes, when he can find 
such food left on the banks of a stream 
after an autumn flood. 

The titmice also are becoming more 
friendly, and a little later we shall be 
able to draw them closer by providing a 
bird-table outside the door or window. 


Artful Water-Scorpion 


Stream and pond team with life 
as much as in spring and summer, for 
the water undergoes only a compara- 
tively slight change of temperature. 
One of the most interesting creatures 
to be seen in the stream is the water- 
scorpion, a flat, leaf-like insect that has}. 
curious jaw-like feclers, and a tail that 
looks like a sting but is really a tube 
jor taking in air. 

The water-scorpion is very slow in 
its movements, quite unlike the dashing 
water boatman. It creeps about among 
the water plants, but, despite its slow- 
ness, it is quite skilful in catching its 
prey. Its resemblance to a leaf is very 
usetul, for if the unwary larva of a may- 
ed or whirligig beetle comes near the 
place where the water-scorpion is in 
ambush, it will suddenly dart out its 
forelegs, clutch the creature, and then 
extract the juices, as the spider takes 
those of the fly. It is the terror of pond 
and stream. 

We must look out for a November 
nosegay which may include the sea 
holly, thrift, scentless mayweed,~ pink 
clover, milfoil, white dead-nettle, scarlet 
poppy, scabions, and yellow toad flax. 
Allshould be found flowering in the more 
sheltered spots. Cc. R. 
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ARE YOU THERE, LESLIE? 
And Will You Please Write ? 


All the grown-up newspapers have 
been trying to find a little boy named 
Leslie, who wrote this letter. Leslie's 
mother is evidently lying in a hospital 
in London, and Leslie dropped this 
letter, without a stamp, into a pillar- 
box, addressed to ‘My Mummy, The 
Hospitat, London.” 

The postman took it to the London 
Hospital, and the governor there has 


Feould — 


been searching tor some sick mother 


who has a little boy named Leslie. 


Ie has searched in vain, however, and 


knows of a Leslie whose mother is in 
will he please write to 
Arthur Mee, Editeur of the Children’s 


A TALE OF ECONOMY 
Why They Bought the Chair 


The luxury tax, suggested in Great 
Britain during the war and actually 
adopted in France, has not been tound 
easy towork. This storyis told in Paris. 

A man went to one of the big furniture 
dealers to buy a writing table. Choosing 
one of the least pretentious pieces, 
he asked the price. It was 800 francs, 
which seemed rather high. The shopman, 
however, added: ‘* We willadd this little 
armchair. Itisn'tdear. Only 50 francs.” 

‘“No. I don’t want it. 1 bave quite 
enough chairs.’”’ 

““Exeuse me,” said the seller. 
you buy the desk alone, J ~hall have 
to ask you te pay the luxury tax, which 
comes to 80 francs. But if you take the 
chair as well I shall be able to put down 
your purchases as a suite of office 
furniture. For this the tax hmit is 
1,500 francs, and I do not have to charge 
you on a purthase of 850 francs, Thus, 
if you take the chair you save 30 francs.” 

And so they took the chair for 
economy’s sake ! 


WILD LIFE IN TOWN 
An Engine Stopped by Eels 


Even into the very heart of civilisation 
wild life will creep. There are two 
stories in the news. 

One tells of the mysterious stupping 
of the lights at Lynton and Lynmouth, 


the beautiful seaside villages of Devon. j; 
There seemed no explanation tor the | 
none of the grown-up papers have been | gradual dimming of the lights and their | 


able to find our little mdf. ; : ! 
If Leslie sees this, or if anybody | examined the machinery they found six !} 


final extinction, but when the electricians 


or seven eels in a smal? turbine. 
The eels had stopped up the holes 


and prevented the water from entering, 


Newspaper, Fleetway House, Farringdon | and so had put the villages in darkness. 


Street, London, E.C. 


\ 


THREE EYELIDS 
Why the Turkey Winks 


The nursery rhyme says that “ Willie 


Winks keeps on winking, ’ but no human 


being could do this, although the turkey 


is constantly winking without any effort. 


An eminent surgeon has just ex- 


though in them it is transparent, 


See Next Column 


Eclipse of the Sun. 
The arrow shows where the moon first en- 


All animals, he | croaches ; the second picture shows the eclipse 
says, except men and monkeys, have a | just before sunset; the third as seen along the 
third eyelid, and this third eyelid in the | line from America to Africa. 
turkey is kept moving by special muscles. 
We see the wink because the lid is 
opaque, but other creatures have it, | lady of 78 who was sitting in a kitchen 

in Stratford when a mouse ran trom the 


See World Map 


The other story tells of a poor old 


Lizards in the decert use the lid as a | fireplace across her feet. 


while some 


The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week, 
given tor London from November 16. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sundays Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise... 7.20a.m. 7.23 am. 7.28 a.m. 
Sunset... 4.9p.m. 4.6 p.m. 4.3 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 12.45 a.m. 3.1 am. 6.16 a.m, 
Moonset .. 1.25 p.m. 2.7 p.m. 3.24 p.m. 
High Tide.. 9.7 pin. 11.28 p.m. 1.10 p.m. 


Next 


LiKe 


It is now advisable to plan for next 


year’s crops, so that as ground becomes 
cleared it may be properly treated for 
Most crops need | S’envoler, comme un sonffie, aux votites 
manure, and some a great deal more than 
others ; trenching is advantageous, and | Voila du papillon le destin enchante. 
Il ressemble au désir qui jamais ne se | 350.00 at 


sowing. 


stiff soil should be ridge-trenched. 
Plant roses, and protect them from 


the effects of severe frost by surrounding | Et, sans se satisfaire, effleurant toute ; 


them with bracken or other rough litter. 


= on, Rei 
Le galet 


Le roi 


Un aéroplane 


On trouve des galets sur la plage, 
Etes-vous allé en aéroplane ? 
_ Le roi est mort, vive Ie roi! 


LE PAPILLON 


Naitre avec le printemps, mourir avec 


les roses; 
Sur l’aile du zephyr nager dans un ciel 


pur; 


Balancé sur le sein des fleurs & peine 


écloses, 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN S’enivrer de parfum, de lumiére et 


d’azur ; 


Secouant jeune encor Ja poudre de ses 


ailes, : 


éternelles : 


pose 


chose, 
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| MOON HIDES THE 
SUN FROM US 


Eclipse Next Week 


_ HOW THE LAMP OF NIGHT 
DARKENS THE LAMP OF DAY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


At the end of next week—on Saturday, 
| November 22—we shall have an oppes- 
tunity of seeing a small portion of the 
Moon come between the Earth and the 
Sun; in other words, we shall sce 2 
/part of a partial eclipse of the Sur, 
; provided, of course, it is fine, and the 
| south-western sky is free from clouc. 
| It will be remembered that it is oniy 
'a fortnight since the Earth came be- 
!tween the Sun and the Moon ; the Moon 
has in the meantime travelled roun! 
to the other side of the Earth, and the 
threa great globes—the Sun, Earth, and 
Moon—will find themselves again alms: 
lin a direct line, but with this importer: 
difference, that the Moon will be abo .: 
470,000 miles nearer the Sun. 


A Bit Out of the Sun 


The eclipse will begin at 3.20 in tiv 
afternoon, when the disc of the Moun 
will begin to come between us and th. 
!Sun, at the lower part of the right-hanw’ 
| side ef the Sun. Ina very few minnie 
;@ bit will appear to have been taken 
, out of this side, and will rapidly grow, 
until, as it nears 4 o'clock, nearly one- 
fitth of the Sun will seem to be O21 
right away. Bvy this time the Sun ail 
| peas to sink below the horizon, and ««° 
ishall sce no more of the eclipse, for 21 
two minutes past four he will have set. 

Some other countries are more happil:; 
placed for seeing the eclipse. The be: 
views are obtained along a line stretchir ., 
‘trom Texas, in North America, to the 
West Indies, across ‘Cuba, Tobago, ar. 
i;Grenada, and from there over th: 
} Atlantic Ocean to Bathurst, in) Wes: 
Atrica, then to Timbuctoo and the hea~: 
of the Sahara, where the Moon's shad: 
will glide off the carth into space. 


Glorious Rings of Light 

Anywhere along this line, which ‘+ 

nearly 200 mules wide and 7000 Jor:. 
the Moon will appear to pass righ: 
across the face of the Sun; at the 
centre of the eclipse she will be like 2 
round dark disc on the Sun, as shown 
in our picture, so that he will appear as 
a ring of brilliant light. This is why :t 
is called an annular eclipse, from the 
‘Latin word for ring. Sometimes the 
| Moon completely covers the Sun, ai 
jit is then called a total eclipse. 

This is much more desired by astre- 

nomers, for when the brilliant hght «7 
this giant orb is shut off for a iew 
minutes, it enables them to lear 
!many things about the Sun’s immediate 
surroundings. It is then that the 
glorious Corona is seen, the only visual 
picture we ever get of the immense 
store of electro-magnetic energy that :- 
continually poured out from the Sun: 
indeed, the Corona is a superb aurera 
that for ever surrounds him. 


Tongues of Flaming Hydrogen 
It is then that the great flames cf 
jincandescent gases, chiefly hydrogen, 
can be seen, flames that shoot up from 
the Sun’s surface to a height that would 
sometimes reach from the Earth to the 
Moon, ‘and capable of enveloping bot). 
The cause of the difterence between 
an annular and total eclipse is the 
varying distance of the Sun and the 
Moon from the Earth. In the present 
instance the Earth is approaching her 
nearest point to the Sun, which is 
reached in six weeks’ timc; conse- 
quently the Sun appears to us a little 
larger than in July last. 
On the other hand, the Moon ‘s 
her farthest, being nearly 
250,000 miles away ; consequently, slre 
appears about one-seventh smaller than 
!on some occasions, and therefore not 
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Lift and protect any half-hardy herba-| Retourne enfin au ciel chercher la |large enough completely ee the 


ceous plants before severe weather sets in. 


volupté. LAMARTINE 
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The Children’s Newsp 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe” 


What Has Happened Before 


YRIL Hamer’s tather, Mr. Martin 
~~ Hamer, has built a model of an 
Ingenious new type of airship, which 
he offers to his employer, Mr. 
Mortimer Came, the millionaire 
owner of the great Ajax Works; but 
the model is stolen by Bertram Kent, 
who had been a partner of Carne. 

Three months later Kent kidnaps 
Stella Earle, who is Carne’s niece 
and Cyril’s great chum. Stella is taken 
away in an airship built from the 
stolen plans. 

A letter is received from Kent in 
which he offers to restore Stella for 
£50,000 and all rights in the airship, 
which is patented, failing which she 
is to be left with a cannibal tribe. 

A new ship, called the Avenger, is 
built, in whicly search is made for 
Kent. This airship is filled with 
helium, a non-inflammable gas, and 
its engines bur a marvellous new 
fuel, called Stellol, the invention of 
Mr. Hamer. 

Cyril, his father, Mr. Carne, Tim 
MV’ Keown, and four men from the 
Ajax Works form the crew, and they 
start for Africa, where Kent is hiding. 

They land at an oasis in the Sahara 
Desert, and just as it is getting dark 
Cyril and Tim are captured by the 
Touaregs, a band of Arab raiders. 
They are being taken by the Arabs to 
their home in the mountains when Cyril 
escapes, and an exciting chase ensues. 

Suddenly the Avenger’s engines are 
heard, and then her searchlight 
sweeps the desert, falling on the band 
of raiders. They instantly turn and 
flee, being closely followed by the 
Avenger, leaving Cyril with an almost 
foundered horse alone in the midst 
of that great desert. 


CHAPTER 18 
The Avenger’s Return 


Jfor the moment Cyril hardly 
understood his plight. Although 
the Avenger had _ passed, her 
machine guns were still rattling, 
and the brutal Touaregs were at 
her mercy. Though they scattered, 
and rode this way and that, the 
big airship hunted them as a hawk 
hunts partridges, One after another 
they were caught by a storm of 
bullets and destroyed. : 

It was the horses that Cyril was 
sorry for. As for the men, he 
had no pity for them, for he knew 
them for what they were—black- 
hearted raiders, robbers, slave 
traders, not one of whom had ever 
done a day’s honest work in his 
mis-spent life. 

Fresently one only was _ left, 
spurring his flagging horse madly in 
the far distance. But the white 
glare of the scarchlight was on him, 
and Cyril knew that he would never 
live to teil the tale of how his 
comrades perished. 

He watched till the fugitive was 
a mere dot in a patch of white 
light. Then faintly came one more 
volley, and he, too, toppled over and 
fay still. 

For a minute or two the great 
beam still flung its searching finger 
over the desert sand. Then it 
snapped out, and only the faint 
light of stars lit the quiet night. 

Now, at last, the full realisation 
of his position struck Cyril like a 
blow, and he found himself shiver- 


ing with the horror of it.. But 
this did not last long. He shook 
himself angrily. 

you idiot!" he said 


se Shas 
to himself. “ When they've found 
Tim they'll come back for you. I've 


: i _ : 


only got to find the oasis again and 
wait there.” 

He slipped out of the saddle, and 
stood by his horse’s head, stroking 
its soft muzzle. The poor beast 
was covered with sweat, and shiver- 
ing a little. The desert grows 
quickly cold at night; and Cyril. 
who had nothing on but brecches. 
boots, and a cotton shirt, was begin~- 
ning to feel very chilly. He was also 
very thirsty. 

It occurred to him that he might 
find a water-bottle on one of the 
dead Arabs, and he led his horse 
gently forward to the nearest. 

Man and horse were both dead. 
For a moment Cyril paused. There 
was something horrible to him in 
even touching the dead. But he 
mastered the feeling, and, stooping, 
took the man’s water bottle, and 
drank. Then he gave the horse 
the rest of the water. It was curious 
to see how perfectly the animal 
understood drinking out of a bottle. 
It put its head up and allowed him 
to pour the watcr down its throat. 

Next, Cyril drew off the man’s 
burnous and flung it over his 
own shoulders. It was beautifully 
woven of camel’s hair, and kept 
him warm. He moved to the next 
body, got a second cloak, and threw 
it over the horse. This man had 
a lump of datcs attached to his 
saddle and also a small bag of 
barley. Cyril fed the horse, an 
then himself. . 

After that, as there was nothin 
else to do, he sat on tlic sand with 
the bridle over his arm and waited. 

He looked at his watch. It was 
only a little past twelve. Five 
hours still before daylight. 

Half an hour dragged by. Each 
minute seemed like an_ hour. 
It was very cold now, and Cyril 
was grateful for the cloak. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
listening intently. Yes, it, was 
the hum of engines in the distance. 
The Avenger was returning ! 

The sound grew louder. A few 
moments later the searchlight 
broke out from high overhead and 
began to swing in wide arcs across 
the desert. 

Shouting, Cyril ran forward, 
and next instant the light caught 
him and he stood blinking in its 
dazzling glare. Then the engines 
stopped, and the great airship 
settled slowly towards the sand. 


CHAPTER 19 
Cyril’s Quest 
“LJave you got him? Have you 
got ‘Tim? ’’ was Cyril's first 
question as he dashed alongside. 

His father came Icaping ont. 

“ You, lad ?”’ hecried. ‘' Thanks 
be that you, at Icast, are safe.” 

“ But Tim,” urged Cyril—‘t Tim. 
Where is he?” 

“TL don't know. At least, I am 
not sure. But my impression is that 
the raiders have taken refuge in 
another oasis, some twelve miles 
away. Their tracks Ied to it, but 
did not leave it.” 

“And you left them there? 
Oh, Dad, how could you ? ” 

“We had to come back for you,” 
returned his father, and his voice 
was a trifle stern. ‘‘ We knew, of 
course, that one of you had escaped. 
There was nothing else that could 
have brought those ruffians back 
over their tracks.” 

Cyril hung his head. “It was all my 
fault,”’ he said with a groan. “ You 
told me to hurry, and [ forgot.” 


a per 


His father laid a hand on his| the speed at which he passed over 


shoulder. ‘‘ Never mind, Cyril. 
We all do foolish things at times, 
and none of us could foresee that 
the Touaregs would rush us in 
that fashion. The one thing now 
is to find Tim, and rescue him from 
these ruffans. It must be done 
quickly, too, for once they get away 
into the mountains they have caves 
in which they can hide, and where 
we may never find them again.” 

“1 know—I~ know,”’ = Cyril 
answered quickly. “ That’s why I 
broke away. I came back to tell 
you, and show you which way 
they had gone.” 

“How, in the name of sense, 
did you get away from the scoun- 


drels, boy ? 
[t was the ironmaster who 
spoke. He had come up without 


the others noticing. 

“TM tell you all about that 
later, Mr. Carne,’ said Cyril. 
“What we have to do now is to 
rescue Tim.” 

“ All very well to talk, but how 
are we going to do it?” growled 
the big man. ‘ These fellows have 
hidden themselves in a clump of 
palms, and if we go back there and 
start shooting we’re as likely to kill 
the Irish boy as any of the raiders." 

‘* But the Arabs will have left the 
palms as soon as they saw the 
Avenger move off,” returned Cyril. 
“[’m sure of it. They’ll be gallop- 
ing for the hills. There's only one 
thing to do—chase them in the 
plane.” 

“Why not in the Avenger?” 
grumbled Carne. 

“ She’s too big, sir, and too much 
at the mercy of their bullets, if she 
comes low cnough to do any good. 
The plane is so small and so quick, 
they'll never hit her. Besides, she’s 
much faster than the Avenger.” 

Mr. Hamer cut in. “‘ Cyril is 
right, Carne,’’ he said, with sharp 
decision. ‘‘ Get all hands to work 
rigging her. Mackenzic or Saunder- 
son can take her.” 

““No, Dad. Let me take her,” 
said Cyril sharply. 

““You!’’ gasped his father. 
“What do you know about it?” 

Mortimer Carne gave a sudden 
harsh laugh. ‘‘ More than Saunder- 
son, Hamer. The boy had his 
pilot’s certificate weeks ago. So 
has M’ Keown.” 

Before his father could find words 
to express his amazement, Cyril 
had darted off towards the Avenger, 
and was shouting to the crew. At 
once all was bustle and activity. 
The plane, which had been cleverly 
packed in the bow gondola, was got 
out, the hinged wings were opened 
out, the tanks were filled, and 
within an amazingly short time 
she was ready for flight. Cyril 
scrambled into the pilot’s seat. 

““Have ye got all ye want?” 
asked Saunderson gruffly. 

“ Everything—cartridges, food, 
watcr—yes, it’s all here. Contact! ”’ 
Saunderson spun the tractor, the 
engine broke into crackling life, 
and the little machine was trund- 
ling rapidly across the hard sand. 

“Can he really handle her?” 
asked Mr. Hamer of the ironmaster, 
in a voice that shook a little. 

“ Watch him,” replicd the other, 
with a grim chuckle. And even as 
he spoke the plane lifted into the 
air, and, rising steadily, went off 
at tremendous speed into the night. 

“We'd best be following,’’ re- 
marked Saunderson drily ; and the 
others hurried aboard the Avenger. 


CHAPTER 20 
Cyril Takes Chances 


T# Imp, as the little plane was 

called, was a tiny thing with a 
wing span of only thirty feet. But 
she was the very latest and most 
perfect of her kind, magnificently 
engined, and fit for one hundre 
and twenty miles an hour in still 
air. She carried a special little 
machine-gun capable of spraying 
bullets at the rate of eight hun- 
dred a minute, and half a dozen 
tiny but very powerful bombs were 
in her racks, 


Cyril let her out for all she was 


the ground almost frightened him. 
The sand ridges whistled by like 
palings of a fence. . 

He had received exact instruc- 
tions as to the position of the 
oasis, but as, even if he had gone 
high, it was too dark to get a sight 
of the clump of palms until right 
over them, he was forced to steer 
entirely by compass. 

The distance, he knew, was about 
twelve miles, and he reckoned to 
cover it in eight minutes. But at 
the end of ten he could not see the 
clump, so, feeling sure he had 
missed and passed it, he wheeled 
and made a big circle. He had to 
circle twice before he spotted it, 
and by that time he was quivering 
with impatience. It had taken 
some time to set up the plane, and 
was now nearly three in the morning. 

At last he got it, and went 
hurtling along low over the tops 
of the palms. He hoped, if by any 
chance the Touaregs werc still 
there,- to draw their fire. But 
though he almost touched the 
feathery fronds of the tall palms 
there was no response, not the 
slightest sign of life about the grove. 

The oasis was a very small one, 
and the trees not too close to see 
the ground below. It was not 
long before he became certain that 
the raiders had left it, and no 
doubt were making at best pace 
for the wild hills to the north. 

He dipped till he nearly touched 
the sand, and, sure enough, there 
were tracks leading due north. He 
hesitated no longer, but went off 
at full speed towards the mountains. 

The next quarter of an hour was 
‘a time of intense strain, for Cyril 
was certain that, if he missed the 
troop, and if they should gain the 
hills, it was all up. Tim’s captors 
would shelter in some dark cavern 
where neither gun-fire nor bombs 
could reach them. 

He rose to a height of scven or 
eight hundred feet, and now could 
see the mountains quite plainly, 
their bare, jagged peaks making a 
sort of fretwork pattern against the 
stars. His spirits sank still lower. 
It seemed all odds that the Toua- 
regs would gain those deep defiles 
before he could find them. 

He leaned over the edge of the 
fuselage, and, though the rush of 
the air nearly blinded him, stared 
out across the desert. 

A little dark patch, away to the 
east and faint in the starlight, 
caught his aching eyes, and he 
shouted aloud. The patch was 
moving. It was clearly a knot of 
horsemen. 

Banking steeply, he went tearing 
in pursuit, and in less than two 
minutes was above their heads. 

Flashes lit the gloom, but the 
thunder of his big engine drowned 
the crackle of carbine fire. As for 
the bullets, Cyril never gave them 
a thought. He could not return 
them. That he knew, for if he 
did Tim was as likely to be a victim 
as any of the raiders. Instantly he 
had made up his mind what to do, 
and, tilting the nose of the Imp 
downwards, he dived straight at 
the company of raiders. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Who was Hansard?) Hansard 


was an English printer who, in 


1774, began to print a “ Journal 
of the House of Commons,” and 
ever since the official parliamen- 
tary report has been known as 
“ Wansard.”” 

What is Anti-Semitism ?  Anti- 
Semitism is hostility to the Tews, 
usually in the form of organised 
economic or political opposition. 

What is a Small Holding? A 
portion of land fixed by law as 
more than one acre but less than 
fifty acres, which must be used for 
no other purpose than agriculture. 

What is Unearned Increment ? 
The increase which takes place 
in the value of Jand owing to 
local or other improvements, 


and which is not due to the;one of Tield-Marshal 


worth, and, as he did not rise high, | efforts of the landowner. 
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Five-Minute Stezy 


FETCHING THE DOCTOR 


IcK Cavan’s heart way 
nearly bursting as he raced 
down the long, straight road, 
He had run till he felt he could 
run no longer. 


Vaguely he heard the roar ofa 
car coming up behind, and 
stopped short. The engine wag 
cut off, the brakes rasped, anda 
big touring car came to a stand. 
still alongside Nick. There wag 
only one person in her, the driver, 
a young man with a brown, 
clean-shaven, capable face. 

“What's up?” he asked, 

““Meg—ainy sister,” panted 
Nick hoarsely. ‘‘ She fell ona 
scythe.” 

** And you’re after the doctor. 
Right. Get in.”” Nick scrambled 
in alongside, and instantly the 
great car shot forward. 

“He lives at Mericombe —first 
to the left, about three miles,” 
Nick added. ‘‘It’s a bad road.” 

“Don’t you worry. We'll 
be there in five minutes,” 
answered the other confidently, 
and opened his throttle wide. 

How he drove! A gale 
roared past Nick's ears. It 
seemed no time before they were 
on the hill leading down into 
Mericombe. It was a field road, 
narrow and rough, and the great 
car lurched and swung in and 
out of the ruts. 

They rounded a curve, and 
suddenly, Nick sprang up. 

“The gate!’ he. shrieked, 
“It's shut |" 

Sure cnough, a. ficld gate 
gencrally open had been closed, 
and the car, going nearly forty 
miles an hour, was dashing 
downhill upon it. It seemed 
impossible to pull up in time. 

An iron hand seized Nick and 
pressed him down into the 
bottom of the car. " Sit 
tight !’’ came the curt order. 

The speed of the car increased. 
Next instant there was a 
rending crash. A hurricane of 
splinters flew in every direction. 
The car tore straight onwards. 

Nick looked up, too amazed 
for words. 

“No time to open it, so we 
went through,” observed the 
driver calmly. ‘‘ Here we are 
in Mericombe. Now, where's 
the doctor's house ? ”’ 

* * % 


Five minutes later the big car, 
this time with the doctor 
aboard, was returning at the 
same reckless speed and reached 
the Cavans’ house in safety. 
The doctor hurried in, Nick at 
his hecls. 

The driver sat silently until 
the front door burst open again, 
and out rushed Nick, his eyes 
alight with excitement. 

“‘ Meg's safe,’ he cried. “But 
the doctor says if it hadn't 
been for you he’d never have 
got here in time, and she would 
have bled to death. He says 
he never saw anyone drive 
like you.” 

The other smiicd. 

“T ought to be abe to,” 
lie answered. ‘t You sec I was 
Aaig’s 


despatch riders in France.” 
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e « Laugh and 
Dr MERRYMAN 


“Wat did Columbus prove by 

al standing an egg on end ?” 
“That eggs were then cheap 

enough to be handled carelessly.” 


A Frenchman’s English 
FRENCHMAN, wishing to ask his 
host how many brace of 
‘pheasants his bag for the day com- 
prised, inquired : ‘' How many braces 
have you to your bags? ” 


Oo oO Q oO 
_ A Buried Animal = == | piICTURES THAT ANSWER 
IN this _ Sentence an animal is QUESTIONS 
eee deems Bon discover it? | How Does a Builder Make a Straight 


“On Christmas Eve you rang out 
angel peals.” Solution next weck 


0 o. 1} 
The Rival Musicians 
Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel’sa mere ninny; 
Others aver that to him Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange that such high disputes 
should be 

"Lwixt tweedledum and tweedledce. 

oO 8 io} 
Is Your Name Here ? 


Line? 


A chalked string is held taut, snd the 
builder picks the string off the xround and 
lets it By back suddenly, making a perfectly 
straight, chalky line. 
Qa Q a} 
Do You Live at Glasgow ? 
Glas is Celtic for.‘ green,’ and cu, 
or ghu, stands for “ dear,'’ so 
Glasgow probably means the ‘' dear 
green place.”” Others say it means 
“the dark glen.” 


G ic} is 
Riddle in Rhyme 
These piel ; a | LX every household in some sort of 
sirl'’sname. Bo you know what they mee? ; way 


I’m busy every hour im every day. 
My nature's cold, my temper's quite 
serene, 
Yet in hot water Tam often seen. | 
Sometimes I'm dull and sometimes 
very bright, 
And yet I've stirring times morn, 
noon, and night, 
My form is odd; I’m neither round 
nor square, 
Triangular nor oval; 
yet ny shape is fair, GD 
a a) g 
The Wood-Chuck 
Tue wood-chuck is an American 
bird. How much wood would 
a wood-chuck chuck if a weed- 
chuck coukd chuck wood ? 

The wood that a wood-chuck 
would chuck if a wood-chuck could 
| chuck wood, wonld be the woud 
that a wood-chuck could chuck if 
a wood-chuck that could) chuck 
wood would chuck the woud that 
the wood-chuck could chuck. 

Q iD} 3 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
What is it? 
Nothing after all 


Solutions next week 
Q ia Qo 
WH5EN it rained, are you sure the 
newt knew’'t ? 
3 a oR 


HERE are some more tangram 
picteres. 

Cut a large square of cardboard 

Into the seven pieces shown in the 

“first diagram and try to make for 

yourself the figures of a Red Indian, 

erg «6a (bird, and a sailing 

boat shown below. The 

pieces must fit closely 

together and must not 

overlap. Almost any 

object can be made 


with these seven pieces, but it is 
by no means easy to do so, as you 
will find) when trying to make 
these apparently simple examples. 


Tell-Tale Belinda 

fits was illness at Jacko’s school, and the boys had 
broken up at the half-term. He was sitting at the 

table doing sums one evening when Father came in. 

“Who has broken the scullery window ? ” he asked severely. 

“ Jacko did it,” said Belinda. 

“ Hum!’ said his Father. ‘ F might have guessed it. No 
pocket-moncy this, week, my boy. If you had owned up I 
might have overlooked it.” 

“ Didn't get a chance,” grumbled poor Jacko; and this 
time he looked a whole battery of ficld guns at his sister. 

Just then in came Mother Jacko. She went straight up 
to Belinda and said: ‘Take off your wet boots. Run, 
Jacko, and fetch your sister’s slippers.” 

Jacko went slowly upstairs. He found the shoes, cauyht 
up one, and was stooping to pick up the other, when, to his 
surprise, a niouse scuttled across the room and sprang into it. 

Quick as lightning, Jacko clapped his hand over the top 
so that it couldn’t get out again, and ran downstairs. 

“Here you are, Belinda,” he cried. 

Belinda looked surprised. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said, smiling ; 
and she put out her hand for the shoes. 

Jacko gave them to her, and—out leapt the mouse! 

Belinda screamed and flung the shoe as far from her as she 
could. It struck the spout of the kettle, tipped it up, and 
ent the hot water over the poor dog on the hearthrug. The 
dug yelped, and dashed off in a fright, banged into Adolphus 
as he came into the room, and sent him sprawling. 

“Wretched boy!’ cried the family all together, looking 
round for him. But Jacko had disappeared. 

dacko will Anvear with a Picture Again Next Week 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


| the W orld Laughs With 
¢) Hoity Toity and Molly 


Hoity and Molly have run awa} 


father in Africa. 


They J 


tad) 


grampy aunt to find their mo 


You * 2 §& 
The Children’s Poet 
A FEW days before Marie Antc:- 


died on t 


was born in 


Coddle 
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‘*Something you’ve been stealing ?"* asked the tramp looking at Hoity’s 
b 


undle, ‘‘Qh,no!’? Molly blurted out, 


| 
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More Next Week 
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the whole world My Ma 
5 gazine grew out of the Children’s 
Bacyclopedia, the greatest Look for children in the world. we Maga- monthiygehote, ise. 62. In South Atri _ 
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Alfred Felton, the Austra- Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who Twelve - 3 2 

a a i . -year-old Edward Coleman and the five-year-old Mother penguin feedi 
tian, who has won the world’s has Just died in America child he saved from drowning. See story on page two ; her child in Edinbu 
sculling championship Zoo. See page one 


Two new friends on the land-. girl land-worker Lord Curzon, the new British Foreign Minister, with his Edison visiting one of the workshops 
and the goat, war friends remaining in peace daughters, Lady Cynthia and Lady Alexandra Curzon in which he began his inventions 


Admiral Sturdee, victor of Falkland Islands, talks William Brown, on a 25,000- Boys of the Whitgilt Grammar School, Croydon, with the 
to the boysina Manchester school. See page five mile walk through the United King- German gun given in recognition of the school’s war services 
dom. which will take 3 years 
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- him anything particular to do, 
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STARTLING SURPRISE FOR ALL MANKIND 


QUIET MAN STARTLES Science Goes Back to Sir Isaac Newton THE STARS THAT 


THE WORLD 


A TREMENDOUS SUM IN 
ARITHMETIC 


How He Proved that Newton 
was Right After All 


IMMORTAL SWISS DOCTOR 


The man who has thrown the whole 
world of science-into consternation, and 
has vindicated the genius of Sir Isaac 
Newton after the roll of centuries, is a 
Swiss Jew in the prime of life. He is 
Dr. Albert Einstein, 45 years old. 

Professor Einstein is one of the great 
original discoverers in Europe, and he 
is, as a man of science should be, an 
international man. Born in Switzer- 
land, and serving in the Polytechnic at 


Prague, ..the capital of Bohemia, and 
aftérw: ards’ moved to Berlin, where the 
Germans recognised the mighty brain 
of the Swiss doctor, and, without giving 
paid 
to think things out.” 


Great Man's Great Idea 

But Dr. Einstein was more than a 
man of science; he had a broad mind, 
and a great heart too, and he detested 
the war made in’ Germany. When 
German n.en of science issued a mani 
festo approving the war, he was one ot 
the few who signed a protest against it. 

_ When the Armistice came he 

appeal in favour of the German revolu 
tion. We may hail him, therefore, as a 
neutral whose sympathy was warmly 
with the Allies, and it is interesting to 
know that he isan ardent Zionist, longing 
to see his ancient race back home in 
Palestine, with a Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem, in which he hopes to carry 
on his work. 

What a great and fitting thing it will 
-be if he should carry on his work in 
Jerusalem! Out of Jerusalem came 
the brightest light that ever shone upon 
the world; out of Dr. instein’s work 
is coming a marvellous conception ot 
the universe about us. 


Light That Can Be Weighed 


him {900 a year 


gned an 


eo on, and he made up his mind that 
Newton was right, and that light, was 
actually a 


not merely a wave, . but 


material thing that con be weighed 


He has done one of the greatest Very few believed him, but Hinstcm 
things ever achieved by the human made three predictions by which his 
mind, and he has done it by arithmetic. | theory could be tested. “Pwo of these 
The most distant world we know in| have already come true, and it is the 


fulfilment of his second prediction that 


, 


space, Neptune, was found by arithmetic. 
and now Dr. Einstein has done a sim 
in arithmetic which has upset cvery 
Star-map -in the world and brought 
consternation into our observatories 
He began by believing that old Isaac 
Newton, whose theories had been long 
ago abandoned by science, might have 
been: right, after all, in his belief that a 
light ray was made up of actual matter, . 
When Sir William Crookes made an 
electric spark glow in a vacuum tube, 
and declared that there must have been 
some sort of matter there to make it 
glow, Dr, Einstein. was encouraged to 


is now startling science. 

What he said was that, if he were 
right, a ray of light, when passing the 
sun, would be pulled aside by gravita- 
tion for a distance equal to one-360,o00th 
of the arch of the sky from horizon to 
horizon. ‘There was a sum in arithimeiic, 
and astronomers waited for an oppor- 
tunity to work it out. | The opportunity 
came last May, as explained in these 
columns at the time. There was an 
eclipse of the sun which was seen from 
Brazil to the West African coast, and the 
astronomers went out to photograph two 


Newton’s faith for generations, has come back to him, as explained on this page. 
as one of England’s mightiest men. 
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“Can old Isaac Newton, dreaming in his Siena at Gambiides 200 years ago, have been 
right, after all? ’’ asked My Magazine a few months ago; and Science, after straying from 


He stands 


stars whose light passed close to the sun, 

As the sun's Light was obscured it 
was possible to photograph the rays 
from these stars, Then, two months 
later, the same stars were photographed 
again at night, when the light rays from 
them did not. pass near the sun; and on 
comparing the two photographs, the 
positions of the stars were seen to be not 
the same. The rays of light from them 
had been bent by the sun when the 
first photograph was taken. 

The Swiss professor had imagined a 
wonderful thing, and it had come true 
He had declared that the rays of light 
which- everybody else believed ‘to be 
straight, were really warped, and that if 
we could follow them they would lead us 
not on aid on into endless space, but 
round and round and back to the same 
point. It has all come true, thanks to 
a boy who was clever at arithmetic 
thirty years ago in a little Swiss schoo 


Digitized by 


BROUGHT THE NEWS 


How They were Found 
Out 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY ON 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 


By Our Scientific Correspondent 


The announcement: of the new light 
discovery was made by the Astronomer 
Koyal, Sir Frank Dyson, and it brought 
to every astronomer and mathematician 
in the world feelings of surprise almost 
amounting to consternation. 

When. the. photographs taken. of a 
eroup of stars, the Hyades, during the 
eclipse of May 29, were examined, it 
was seen that two of the stars had 
apparently moyed. ,The Hyades is a 
group of stars in the Constellation of 
the Bull, not very far from the Pleiades, 
which everyone has. noticed in the 
north-eastern sky. The two -stars were 
Nappa One and Kappa Two. 


How the Stars Had Moved 

These two stars appeared in the 
eclipse photographs, when compared 
with other photographs, | to have 
moved one and three-quarter. seconds 
of arc, as we say. The sky is divided 
from horizon to horizon into 180 degrees, 
every degree into 60 minutes, and 
every minute into Go seconds, so that 
the two stars appeared to have moved 
about one-360,o000th of the are ol the 
sky above us. 
No star could move as muchas that in 
ayear, orin ten years. What had hap- 
pened was that the thin ray of light, 
passing from these stars, had been bent. 
The new photographs were taken 
when the sun was eclipsed, and the rays 
of light from the two stars passed close 
to the sun; and the surprising thing is 
that the sun pulled the rays out of 
their path by attracting them, just as 
the sun attracts the earth. 


“Disappearance of the Ether 

Why do we say that this has brought 
surprise and consternation to scientific 
The answer is that the result 
shows that light is something with 
weight. For more than_a century men 
of science have thought that light was 
a mere vibration, and that the passage 
of light from the star to us might 
be just a vibration of the “ some- 
thing ”’ which lies in space, whatever 
that might be. It certainly is not air, 
and for years this mysterious ‘‘ some- 
thing * has been called Ether. Nobody 
has ever been able to examine it, but 
science felt that it must be ‘there, 
because otherwise you could not explain 
the passage of light. But the man. who 
prophesied that a ray of light from’ the 
stars would be bent in: passing*the sun 
has'said that there is no ether ! 

He may be right. His system explains 
things better than any other system, 
and it will be hard to sle him wrong, 
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SEE THE CENQUERING| GREAT COURAGE OF 


HERO COMES 
CLEMENCEAU’S DAY 
His Way to Save France 


NO LOAFERS, NO QUARRELLERS, 
NO ALCOHOL 


M. Clemenceau, the great French 
prenucr, is the embodiment of every- 
tung that is best in the French cha- 
tacter, Where he stands, France stands. 

Though he is 78 years old there is 
not a man in France younger in spirit 
than he. . And well he may be young, 
fer he has scen the dcarest dreams of 
ins Hite fulfilled. Navy, it is he who, ina 
large degree, has tulniled them. 

The French admiringly call him “ the 
Tiger because of his rage, but his rave 
was the passion of the tiger when it 1s 
robbed of its cubs; and thelrobbery that 
so enraged him was the tearing from the 
wounded side of France of her pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, when 
Germany won the war of 1870. 


Great Man In Tears 

Now they are restored, and the mag- 
nificent old Tiger, who inspired France 
during her exhausting fight, has been 
to Alsace, to the fine city ot Strasburg, 
which Germany held tor nearly fifty 
years bat could never Germanise, and he 
has rejoiced with the Alsatians over 
ther plonous redemption fror the hands 
wt the enemy. 

Every Alsatian knew that Clemen- 
crouse lite was overshadowed! as long 
ay Alsace was not frees and now that she 
ww free, how coud they greet the man 
who steercd France to its victory ? 

He was to make a stately appearance, 
with troops linmg the streets, bat it was 
ail tulure, The fast to grect him was 
an assainblage ot happy Alsatian girls 
m their country’s costumes. What coud 
the gallant old hero do but kiss them 
ail? And, seemg that, what could the 
crowd do but burst through the troops 
end kiss him, too, wrmging bis hands, 
and patting his back, while, without 
yestraint, they wept around him in their 
joy; he, too, weeping, and caring not 
m the least that he did so, for the day 
had come that crowned his whole carecr. 


The Four Great Rules 


All Alsace was there—men = and 


women of every class blessing him with 
joyiul tears as he appealed to them in 
ther recovered freedom to win a second | 
xictory for France by work, now that! 
the victory won by hghtmg was com- 
plete. They must work for the glory 
and grandeur of their country, and for 
the welfare of all mankind. 

In his great speech, his farewell ap- 
peal to France, Clemenceau pave France 
lour things to work for, Jour planks in 
the Jast political programme of this 
leader ot his people: 

1. Werk. 

2. Religious freedom. 

. Union of all classes. 
. Suppression of alcoholism. 

Or, say, No idleness, No religious 
tyranny, No class bitterness, No Alcohol. 
” The end of the war has brought many 
moving scenes to many Jands, but none 
has gone straighter te the human heart 
than this picture of stern old Clemen- 
ceau overwhelined by caresses in the 
reconquered lands which France has 
alvays counted among her jewels. 

— 


Pronunciations in This Paper 
Chameleon... . -Kalm-ee-i¢-on 
Czecho-Slovaks . Chek-o-slo-vahks 
Kur-rach-ee 
. Lan-doo-zee 
Markiewicz oo. . . Mark-ee-vitz 
Masaryk 2 e « . + Maz-ar-eck 
Poincaré Pwahn-kar-ay 
Principe «+ Preen-sce-pay 
Sophocles . 6 6 es Sof-o-klees 


fa we 


farachi 
Landouzy . 
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AN UNKNOWN MAN 


Saving a Ship from 
Disaster 


SCENE IN THE ENGINE- 
ROOM OF THE CALLIOPE 


A modern poct who now has become 
widely known began his first book of 
serse by saying that he would write of 
the great deeds of nameless men— 

Not the bemedalled commander 

Beloved of the throne, 
But the lads who carried the kopje 
And cannot be known. 

Of such is the unnamed chief petty 
Officer of the light cruiser Calhore. 

The warship had leit behind the lights 
ot the Lizard, the Wolf, and the Long:hip 
oft the Cornish coast, on her way to the 
Azores, when, in the black midnight, a 
pipe burst im the engine-room and 
escapmg o-iuel set the ship ablaze. 

The danger of the builer and magazines 
exploding was extreme. At anymument 
the vessel might beshattered tofragments. 

The Calliope has a name honoured in 
the history of the Navy, and the honour 
belongs largely to her engineer staff; 
and well was it sustained by the chiei 
petty officer on that day. 

Alone he went down into the envine- 
room and turned on a steam-pipe that 
for the moment averted the Ganger ; 
and presently the Calhope, flooded and 
crippled, crept back to Plymouth, the 
hre extinguished, and a new laurel 
added to her cruwn of fame. 


COAL ENOUGH FOR AGES 


Buried Treasure of Civilisation | 


- . : ‘ 
The strike has drawn attention to the 


almost inexhrustuble supphes of coal in 
the United States. 

Her coalfields cover 400,000 square 
mies, of which more than balt is easily 
workable, as against Great Britain's 


The coalfields of the United States. The 
Pennsylvanian field alone will supply all 
America’s needs for 1000 years 


12,000 miles, and Europe’s 100,000. The 
coaltields of Pennsylvania alone will 
supply all the needs of the United 
States for a thousand years, and the 
total stores of coal underground in the 
States are said to be 500,000 million tons. 
In 188 the United States overtook 
Great Britain in her production of coal, 
which is now about 430 million tons a 
year, against Britain’s 250 mullions. 


RARE ANIMAL GONE 


Death of the Only Okapi in 
Europe 


All animal Jevers have been made 
sad by the death of the okapi which was 
brought to Europe, after infinite pains, 
and placed in the Antwerp Zoo, 

This rare creature lives in the densest 
African forest, and las been seen by 
only a few white men, No living 
specimen ha‘ ever before come to Europe, 
and a lady spent three years in trving 
to acclimatise this specimen, changing 
its food gradually, before bringing it 
over the sea. 


Gathered by 


Two men went toa London labour ex- 
change on motor-cycles to draw their 
unemployed pay. 


The oldest man in Birmingham, aged 
99, has nearly tooo descendants living, 
including great-great-grandchildren. 


A great army of a quarter of a million 


, Fats was destroyed by the special effort 
| organised by the Board of Agriculture. 


New Fuel for Engines 
Six railway engines in France are run- 
ning on anew form of tucl, called mazout, 
which it is hoped will prove etfective. 
A Silver Dress 
A traveller las seen an Eskimo 
woman wearing a silver fox dress which 
in Europe would be worth £15,000. 
Ten Commandments for the Prince 
The Jews of Montreal have presented 
to the Prince of Wales a gold tablet 
with the ten commandments in Hebrew. 


10,000 Baite: 10,00) Bites 
Ten thousand baits were put in the 
sewers of Westminster for rats not long 
ago, and every bait was taken. 
The Kinema and Your Eyes 
Does the kinema hurt your eyes ? 
The London County Council is setting 
up a committee to look into the question 
of eyestrain in picture palaces. 
Stockings from Sawdust 
Stockings that look bke silk can now 
be made trom sawdust; the first ex- 
perimental pair was made in Syracuse 
University School of Forestry. 
Canger in the Handkerchiot 
A London doctor pomts out the grave 
danger to public health in allowing hand- 
kerchiets to be sent to laundries. Lhev 
so oiten contain discase germs. : 
- Great New Road to the West 
A start is to be made immediately with 
the Great West Road from London to 
the West of England. The first three 
miles will cost over £350,000. 
Poor Pussy . 
Thirty thousand starving cats are 
rescued from London streets every year. 
They are painlessly killed, their skins 
being used for mufis and gloves. 
A Lost Bit of Hietory 
Boys and girls are not the only people 
who losethings. Even Governments do, 
and an important document of the 
Battle of Jutland has been lost. 


The Olid Folks at Home 

Light brothers and sisters are living 
close to each other at St. Heliers, Jersey, 
with an average age of 74 years—nearly 
six centuries of life between them. 

is There Room on Top ? 

A device is being tried on London 
buses for the purpose of showing 
whether there is an empty seat on the 
top or not. The number of empty scats 
at any time will be shown on a dial. 

The Best Thing To Do With It 

It is very difficult to dispose of stocks 
of poison gas; 3600 cylinders of it, 
which are not wanted now, have been 
buried in deep pits at Richborough. 
Let us hope there will be no resurrection. 

, Gwners and Workers 

There are more railway owners than 
railway workersin the United Kingdom, 
The railway capital, £1,300,000,000, is 
held by 800,000 shareholders, but the 
number of workers is 600,000. 
ta A Boy's Long Walk ‘ 

A boy who played truant from an 
industrial school at Morpeth, in North- 
umberland, was: found to have walked 
sthe whole distance to London, 285 mules. 

Snags 

The Willesden magistrates were puz- 
zled the other day by a woman who 
asked for a summons against a neigh- 
bour who had been throwing snags at 
her. None of the magistrates knew 


All efforts have proved in vain, and] what a snag was, but the woman ex- 


the okapi has dicd of lung disease. 


plained that snags are insulting words. 
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CASKET 


MYSTERY LETTER-BOX 
OF MARY STUART 


Terrible Secret of a Guilty 
Queen 


DARK CHAPTER OF HISTORY 
RECALLED IN A SALE ROOM 


In quicter times the papers would 
have thrilled over a transaction which 
took place at Christic’s auction mart 
the other day, when 2835 guineas were 
paid fera litule, damaged casket... Itwas 
sold with a guarantee that it is the 
original casket of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

That in itself is a title to historical 
significance, but the casket, if genuine, 
is surely the most tragically interesting 
relic of three centuries. It is the casket 
of the Casket Letters, which, like the 
Cardinal's necklace in the life of Marie 
Antoinette, has engaged more pens 
and partisanship than the rise and fall 
of empires. In the casket were found 
letters written by Mary to her lover, 
plotting the murder of her husband, 
and other chapters in the sordid tale 
that makes up the history of so many of 
our kings and queens. 


Beauty and Treachery 

Mary Stuart has a thousand defend- 
ers, because she was beautiful, cultured, 
witty, daring with the courage of a 
lioness, and had a soft, melodious voice. 
Kut she was as cruel asa tigress, and ag 
treacherous ; she plotted assassination 
as lightly as an ordinary woman plans 
a dance. 

Married at 15 to the Crown Prince of 
France, she was a widow at 18, and 
became Queen of Scotland, married 
d Darnley, and, soon after the 
birth of their son, the future James I, 
of England, plotted with Darnley's 
enemics to put him to death.’ The chief 
of the conspirators was the Earl of 
Bothwell, another of her lovers.. Darnley, 
whom she had come to hate, Jay ill at 
Glasgow, and she had him carried to 
Edinburgh and housed, not with her 
at Holvrood, but in a house standing 
where Edinburgh University is now built. 


Casket That Lost a Crown © 


As Darnley lay ill in bed, the con- 
spirators entered the grounds late at 
night and blew the house up with gun- 
powder, the powder being fired in the 
bedroom below Darnley’s. Everybody 
knew that Bothwell was the murderer, 
and he was publicly accused, yet Mary 
ennobled him, and in three months 
married him. 

These shocking proccedings led to a 
rising against the Queen, and the rival 
forces met at Carberry, where the 
Queen's adherents ran away, followed 
by Bothwell. During his flight he sent 
his servant to Edinburgh Castle to 
secure the famous silver casket, which, 
given by her first husband to Mary, had 
been given in turn by her to Bothwell. 

The messenger secured the casket, but 


was arrested with it in his possession.. 


In it were found letters from Mary, 
proving her guilt, and breathing pas- 
sionate affection for Bothwell. 

And in this battered old silver-and- 
gilt casket, sold the other day, these 
fatal letters lay. The documents were 
sent to England to Queen Elizabeth, 
and were copied. Seven of the eight 
copies remain, and it is these that he 
in the casket; the originals are sup- 
posed to have been destroyed later 
by Marv’s feeble son, James J. The 
casket itself descended to the ducal 
house of Hamilton, and from that house 
it has now been sold. 


A JUBILEE SALUTE 

The Children’s Newspaper, perhaps 
the most scientific newspaper in the 
United Kingdom, salutes its friend 
“Nature,” the scientitic weekly journal, 
which has reached its jubilee. 

Sir Richard Gregory, its editor, is one 
of our most popular scientists, and has 
done great work in waking up this 
country to things its life depends upon. 
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ARE N IN E Many times it has been proposed that 

; power should be distributed from a cen- 

: tral station on a coal-field to all towns 

Blue Caterpillar and the and villages over a wide area, for lighting 

Strikes and for working machinery, but the plan 

has not been carried out. Now it seems 
RULES OF LIFE AND ARITHMETIC ‘titccty to be tried. 

The proposed scene of the great experi- 
ment is Nottingham, where there is an 

“I had the good ‘fortune to find the | abundance of coal and where a vigorous 
Blue Caterpillar on its favourite mush-| river may assist. 
room this morning, smoking its hookah| A scheme has been approved by 
with an air of great benignity. representatives of all the chief towns in 

“Do you approve of strikes 7” I began. | an area covering 2000 square miles, and 

“Why ?” asked the Caterpillar. including 25 towns, the largest towns 

“As a means of settling disputes,” [| being Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, 
explained. Loughborough, Mansfield, Ilkeston, 

“ What disputes ? ” it demanded. 

“ Disputes between Capital and La 
bour,” I rejoined. : 

“ When ?”’ it asked. 

“When they arise,’”’ I retorted. 

“ How ?” cried the Caterpillar. 

“Well, they arise in various ways,’ 
I said thoughtfully. 

“ Where ¢ ’’ it demanded. 

“They arise everywhere and any- 
where,’’ I said curtly; “ they are now 
events of almost daily occurrence.” 

“ Don’t exaggerate,” said the B. C. 

“Well, any way,” I said, “ strikes do 
occur, here, there, and everywhere, and 
the question is, Do you approve of this 
means of settling disputes between 
Capital and Labour? And, if not, can 
you suggest a better ?”’ 

The Caterpillar took its- hookah from 
its mouth, and, after glancing up to the | 
tops of the trees and then down to the | 
Grass at the foot of the mushroom, | 
recited the following poem. 


The Rules 


Three times three are always nine, 
' Five plus one are six, 

Cubes and squares are not a line, 
‘Onions are not sticks, 

Fish is fish, and game is game, 

Ice is ice, and flame is flame, ° 

And although it is a shame, 

For which Nature is to blame, 
Twice times three are six, 
Always, and for ever, six ; 

By the way, Tom’s box of bricks 
{s not Dick’s ; 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


The Chief Guide 


fer mE SpIe all Our ae fanswered. ‘I’m sitting, and I’m 
"A ack Sieh ICKS moking, and I'm thinking; but I’m 
Oi a water in not mix: not driving. Clear your head and try 
a . ° ’ . y 1 Three L172¢ three ave always 
Nine times nine are NEVER six, neerie Cae me bean cs : Pt 
| 7ideee lc qadoes ke Ca . 


Nevah, nevah, 

* Oh, no, nevah, 

Nevah—nevah—six. 

. ; E , “ Taken in conjunctiol interrupted 

When it had finished this recital the | aie Caterdilag cllaihs (ath OF aha 
distinguished Insect put its hookah) |) “°C PNGr Suuns, wut ee 


| What It Means 


I suppose 


elll got anix, 4 pine ave 


- back into its mouth and puffed placidly ("' e 
foarte : : “ laever six, what does it mean? Well, 
with its eyes fixed sleepily on mine. 
“ANGI oi forsive it ”T be I'll tell you. It means, Facts are 
ye . Ban. | tubborn things. It means that if 


“Certainly not,” interrupted the Ware 
Caterpillar.‘ Why should I?” Lae ich eimiee want 
“Well,” I broke out, “for the life of 910 
me I can’t see what you mean by that”). are 

It means,’ continued the Cater- 


Quite Clear pillar, beginning to puff at its pipe rather 
“It's as clear,” said the Caterpillar, | more quickly, “ that there are rules for 
“as the rule of three. Yo begin with,, everything, and that smoked salmon isn’t 
Three times three ave nine. That’s clear, | at all the same thing as a penny ride on 
isn't it? Then we come to Qi! and{a motor-bus, and that a little girl with a 
water will not mix. What’s dubious | pigtail down her back can never be mis- 
about that? Finally we have, Nine | taken for the Monument, or a policeman 
times nine are never six. - Nothing truer.” | directing the traffic in Piccadilly Circus 
“IT can see all that,’’ I said, “ but I] for a daisy down in Gloucestershire. 
can’t see the application to strikers.” {| It means there are laws and regulations. 
“‘You wouldn't,” said the Caterpillar. | Or, to put it even more dramatically, 
“Perhaps you'll explain,” I said. there’s a reason for everything.” 
“Why 2?” it demanded. I pondered on this for a moment, and 
“ Well, because I should like to know | replied at last with this question : 
what you’re driving at.” “ Am I to understand, then, that when 
“Ym not driving at anything,” it}the next strike threatens, all we have 
Continued under picture | to do is to recite your pocm ? ” 


are rules of arithmetic, there are 


| Eaton, with a great number of more or 


Guide Princess Mary 
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THREE THREES | ELECTRIC POWER FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE | GUIDE’S GREAT DAY 


Burton-on-Trent, Chesterfield, and Long 


STIRRING SCENE IN 
less important villages. ALBERT HALL 


It is calculated that the power- Ten Thousand Lives Promised 
1 


station would cover roo acres, and would 
burn 1500 tons of coal daily, converting for Our Country 
By One Who Was There 


the heat ‘into electricity, and that 
14,000,000 gallons of water per hour 
would be used from the river. Another great day the Albert Hall 

The enterprise would cost {14,000,000 ; | in London has seen, one of its greatest. 
but electricity is cheapened in propor- | It was the day of the Girl Guides. 
tion to the quantity produced, and the; From all over the Kingdom ten 
towns now using electricity would save| thousand girls and more made their 
great sums—Nottingham alone saving} way to this great place, so that when 
£40,000 a year—and power for working | Our Princess Mary walked into the 
machinery could be sent into all the| royal box, looking very handsome as a 
Guide, she looked down on a standing 
multitude unlike any other that has 
packed this famous hall. 

A thrilling thing it was to hear them 
sing and see them cheer, for thesc 
Girl Guides, many of them from 
scattered towns and hamlets, were 
feeling at last that they were in the 
swing of a mighty movement, part 
}of a great human river whose streams 
of influence they will carry through the 
world in the years to come. 


Bought with a Price 

It was their Day of Days, their Day 
of Peace, and they could not help remem- 
bering that ten thousand of their brother 
Scouts, as many as would fill that hall, 
had fallen on the field. In this hour of 
victory they resolved—ten thousand 
voices promising in one great shout— 
that their lives should be worthy 
of those who had died; and for one 
solemn moment they kept silence in 
memory of the dead. Dramatic it was 
to stand in such a host and feel so still. _ 

There were two great little speeches 
by a woman and a man. : 

The woman was Miss Maud Royden, 
who spoke as finely as a woman could, 
and made us feel the great price with 
which our lives have been bought, 
so that none of us can call his life his 
cwn today, since it was bought for us 
by those who gave all. 


The Chief 
The man was Sir Robert Baden- 


villages round about the district 


Guide Founder 
THE THR HIEF FIQUR T THE GREAT QUIDE RALLY AT ALBERT HALL . : 
HREE CHIEF FIGURES A @ Powell—B.P., as the public calls him; 


: Hero of Mafeking, as war history knows 

The Caterpillar nodded, and went on: | him; Chief Scout, as the Boy Scouts 
It won't do to fight know him; but today, for us, the beloved 
lo prove you are right, founder of the Guides. He said what 
For the strong we knew he would say, and said it.as 
segue (ema ould ye ad 
Syste : i aa ee ae right thing like a man. He must have 
sit tight ; felt how great a thing he did when he 


R Bont Sghe 5 3 ‘our face to tI ,| thought out and founded these great 
vi: 43 UE BAREIS FQ Reg TO GUE peaceful armies, these world-wide familics 
Pie of brothers and sisters who are growing 


Black’s black, white’s white, 

And the brain is the thing to put every- 
thing right. 
He Goes to Sleep 

“Yousec,itconcluded,” your trouble | bearers brought their colours and 
is that you don’t think enough. If you | re-dedicated them to the service of 
thought a bit more you'd sce fast) mankind; they sang. their swinging 
enough on which side the universe has songs of pride and hope and glory, and 
buttered man’s bread. Study the laws | anotion stirred within us until we felt 
of Nature, and try to get those same! that here was not a meeting only, but 
laws into your daily life. Use your | something like an Act. For we felt that 
reason. Good afternoon. I’m sleepy.” | there was surging through our hearts 


| up to lead the world. . 
And then came the flags of many 
lands, making their great salute to the 


“You mean that we should all pull! 4 great resolve that each of us would, 


together, and help one another, and tive to take the place of one who died 
work hard together to increase the!in those great days, and help to bring 
wealth of the world, instead of falling | pack Merrie England once again. 
out and trying to injure one another ? ”’ ee 

““T said I was sleepy,” replied the ORE Eee ty, 


Caterpillar. 
“You mean,” I continued, “ that | We sang, and we felt that every onc of 


there are laws of Nature which must be | US Would set to work, not resting from 
obeyed if civilisation isn’t to ” the task to which we had set our hand 


“Young man,” said the Caterpillar, | Till we have built Jerusalem 
‘I’m sleepy.” In England’s green and pleasant land. 


i 


flag that saved the world. The standard- . 
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WHO WILL BUY TEN| BOAT MEETS A GREAT SEA CAPTAI 


HORNED FISH 
n_ {Plight of Four Fishermen 


MILLION FURS? 
THE GREAT SALES | 


LONDON 
Trappers and Hunters Release COMES UP 
Their War Stocks Four Australian fishermen have lately 


been chased by a horned devilfish out- 


£1000 FOR AN OVERCOAT"... Eh he, Aare 
boat after snapper. he lines had been 
out « a few ute shen there was 


and New York, when practically all the | jincs) and after ne: Aga 
furs that will be made up into garments | they brought the fish to the surface. 
and rugs next year are changing hands.) {ey were asto feqas ante 
These annual fur auctions are among | anything th . d ever seen or heard of, 
the most romantic events in the business | V/') 1 USS ‘ ames ao peed 
world, and oftén ten or twelve million | © tee gs iglg ee had the 
skins are sold in a day or two. They 
represent animals living in the four | 
quarters of the globe, aid the sums 
realised by the sales are absolutely 
fabulous: “A cloak ‘of Russian sable, 
the most costly of all furs, may be worth 
in these days anything upto £2000, and 
even a set of sable tails for trimming | 
will fetch {yoo or {500, A man's over- 
coat may cost {1o00, and the collar} 
alone may cost £300. 


Trappers Go Farther North 

Curiously enough, the great fur sales 
take place just when ‘the animals whose | 
skins will be sold next autumn are don- | 
ning their wintcr coats. | 
It is at the close of the winter, in early 
spring, that the trappers and hunters eae 
in the bare and drear North, and in other mene aragié 
parts of the world’s oe gee i) tery 
edec of civilisation, go out to trap : 
ihe apne and take their skins before |* tail about ten feet long. ; 
the thick winter coat gives placé to the, On reaching the surface the beast 
lighter fur of summer. ‘Then the skins ! churned the water into foam and almost 


are collected by the traders and sent to ‘swamped the little boat. It leaped out 
civilised parts. 


‘of the water, and one of its flappers 
The tremendons demand for furs just | Cut through a floating benzine tin with 
now is ccmpelling the trappers to go 


‘a sound like a rifle shot. The other 
farther north in search of skins. 


| flapper smashed up one of the floats, 
: ‘ |Fish that can Cut Through a Man 
Fifty Kinds of Fur / The men then cut the line clear and 


The great international sales of furs 
are taking place at London, Leipzig, 


m BV scie- fa! es 
Jellicoe’s Flagship off Sydney Heads 


with long white teeth 
from its forehead 
there were two long horns, and it had 


Nijni-novgorod is the great centre of | 


the Russian fur industry, and in nermal | creature rushed at the boat, and with 


times millions of skins come from there | one o¢ its flappers snapped the head 
direct to London, but now, owing to the off the petrol tanle and Cue ahe Gone 
blockade et ve ee ete rae Sinecting pipe. The boat was then help- 
ae e Nims enn iless, for the engine was useless, and the 
regen ca se s:, jmen had to row for their lives. Time 
a cata Tae aiter time the beast attacked them, but 
ili ix : : 
from the Hudson{Bay Territory/‘and other theyaryed ee C aed meee 
rts of the world, and these belong to| The head of the State Fishery Depart- 
os or fift different kinds of creatures. | ment for New South Wales states that 
orty if f furs is Seay lentiful the horned devilfish is well known in 
pat : ioe the ae. that eapbeis and Australian waters. It is a deep-water 
aes accumulated large stocks during fish. One was caught some years ago on 
the war, but the demand is also very 
great, and this explains why prices are 
three times higher than in’pre-war days. 


Babel of Tongues 

At some auctions three or four million 
musk rat skins from America are sold for 
musquash coats; a million and a half 
cpossum skins from America and Aus- 
tralia, a million and a half white hares 
from Russia, a million moles from 
Russia, 750,000 skunks and 750,000 rac- 
coons from America, 400,000 minks 
from America, 300,000 martens from 
Canada, 300,000 fox skins of one kind 
and another from Russia and America, 
150,000 marmots from America, Europe, 
and Asia, 50,000 wolves, and 30,000 
bears—polar, black, brown, and grizzly. 

No skins are seen at these great 
sales. About a hundred men sit on 
seats in curved tiers, facing a platform, 
and each has a catalogue before him. 
Buyers are there from all parts of the 
world, and before the bidding begins, 
while conversation is going on in twenty 
languages, the spectator is reminded 
of the story of the Tower of Babel. 

What a tale of animal suffering, what 
a story of human heroism, endurance, 
ingenuity, cruelty, and greed, those furs 
could tell if they could speak! Perhaps 
it is as well for our peace of mind that 
they cannot. If we heard their {story 
we might not want to wear a fur again. 


across the back.. The cutting power 
of the flapper is enormous; it will go 
through a man like a sword. 


STORMY WEATHER 
FLIGHT 


Why the Aeroplane Drops 
Suddenly 


The flight to Australia is not proving 
so easy as Many people supposed. 

The stormy weather prevailing over 
South-Eastern Europe is holding up the 
flying men, and even if they overcome 
ail the difficulties through Europe and 
Asia, there will be fresh difficulties when 
they get to Australia. 

Airmen speak of the many upward 
currents of air over Australia as " wind 
devils,” and these are dangerous, and 
may cause an aeroplane to rise or dro 
suddenly, when it taxes all the skill of 
the pilot to keep his machine steady. 

The whole question of what keeps an 
aeroplane up, and what happens when 
it suddenly and unexpectedly drops, is 
considered in My Magazine for 
December, which is full of vivid interest, 
and céntains nearly 250 pictures. The 
magazine lies on all bookstalls, side by 
side with the Children’s Newspaper. 
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TERRIBLE DEEP-SEA CREATURE |COMMANDER OF THE LUSITANIA | 


' 
' 


j put up full speed for Sydney, but the: he spent his time attending to the duties 


Manly beach and measured 11 feet}. 


P| have come in. 
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N |THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


Boy Who Ran Away From| FAMOUS TELLER OF 
School TRAVEL TALES 


. Creator of Rip Van Winkle 


SHOPKEEPER’S SON WHO 
RULED ENGLAND 


Nov. 23. Hakluyt, English chronicler, died, 1616 
24. Tasmania discovered by Jans Tasman, 1642 
25. Sir Francis Chantrey, sculptor, died, 1841 


The best-known captain who sails the 
seas in the British Mercantile Marine, 
Captain W. T. Turner, is retiring. The | 
story of his life is just such a romance 
as every boy who goes to sea for love 
of it has in his mind as the fulfilment of 


his ambition. 


At thirteen he ran away from Liver- 
pool Coilege and joined a sailing ship 
on an cighteen-months’ voyage round the 


world. 
Such a voyage cures any lad whose 


love of the sea is a mere fancy, but it. 
On_ his 


did not cure young Turner. 
return he was sent back to school, but 
he disappeared again, for seafaring was 
his nature, his father being a seaman. 


For nine years he roved the world | 


about in sailing ships till he himself 
became a captain. When he had been 
twenty years at sea, fifteen years in 
sailing ships, he was given command of a 
Cunard steamer, and since then has had 
charge of each of the great vessels with 
which that famous line has led the sea- 
passenger traffic of the world. 


The Invisible Captain 


He it was who commanded the Maure- 
tania when she made the record voyages 
to and from the New World—twelve 


days from Liverpool to New York and 
“| back—and he it was who captained ; 


the Lusitania when she was murderously 
torpedoed by the Germans. 
then to pass through the most terrible 


ordeal a man can face, the loss of a ship 


in his command, with over ro00 lives. 
He was happily among those saved, and 
almost immediately he took command 
of the Ivernia, again escaping death 
when she, too, was sent to the bottom. 

The Invisible Captain was the name 
eet to him by the passengers on the 

oating palaccs he commanded, for, 
instead of seeking the company of the 
rich and distinguished people who/| 
crossed the seas in his luxurious ships, 
of the ship. He was first and last a 
seaman, and not a show fignre. 

Our Mercantile Marine, quite as much : 
as the Navy, safeguards the prosperity of | 
our island realm, and all who admire 


duty and bravery will salute this great 


but modest captain on his retirement. 
‘ ' 


THE MYSTERY GLOBES 


--What Scilly Isles School | 
Children Saw 


He had 


26. First Australian Parliament at Melbourne, 1856 

| 27. Magellan sailed into the Pacific Ocean, 1520 - 
28. Washington Irving died at Sunnyside, 1859 

29. Cardinal Wolsey died at Leicester Abbey, 1530. 


Richard Hakluyt . 
‘ICHARD HAKLUYT is the man through 
“whom we know of the voyages and 
discoveries by Englishmen in. the great 
‘days of Queen Elizabeth, and the gallant 
spirit in which our seamen did their 
pioneer work. He 


a boy- at Westminster School he was 
interested in maps and geography. 
After his student days at:Oxford he 
lectured there on geography. He sought 
out all who could tell him about voyages 
to distant lands, and published in his 
‘' Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trat- 
fics, and Discoveries,” the best book of 
its kind ever written. 
| . Hakluyt also promoted diligently the 
colonisation of America. By profession 
he was a clergyman. He is buried, as he 
deserves to be, in Westminster Abbey. 


Washington Irving 
\WVasiucron IRVING was a graceful: 
American writer, quite English in 
style, who, after war had ceased between 
the American Colonies and the Mother 


a long stay. 


Country, came to England and led the 


way towards a better mutual under- 


| standing and appreciation. 


Born in 1783, he first visited England 
when he was in his twenty-second year, 
and ten years later came again and made 
Also, he visited and studied 
Spain, and late in his lie became the 
American ambassador in that country. 


Washing Irving was the first American 


‘who became popular on both sides of the 


Atlantic as a wtiter of English prose. 
hs humorous “ History of New York ” 
in the days when it was predominantly 
Dutch, his American chapters in the 
Sketch Book, including the lovely 
“Rip Van Winkle ’’—who went to sleep 
in the Catskill mountains and woke up 
to finda new world—and his descriptions 
of English scenes and customs, made his 
name known everywhere. His residence 
in Spain led to his “ Life of Columbus.” 
This great American man of letters 
was handsome and charming. He lived 
unmarried, faithful to the sweetheart ot. 


.. We have read several Ictters concern- | his youth, who died. 
ing the mysterious glass globes referred 


to a week or two ago. 

They appear to be floats for fisher- 
men’s nets, which were commandcered 
at the beginning of the war for the 
Admiralty. 

When the nets are heavy with codfish 
they are sometimes submerged to a 
great depth, and then the glass globes 
are subjected to an extraordinary 
pressure, so that water is forced through 
the pores of the glass. When the globes 
are drawn to the surface the pressure 
is removed and the water stays inside. 

A scholar of St. Agnes School, in the Scilly 
Isles, says that plenty of these floats have 
been picked up on those islands, and her 
letter continues : 

We have not only seen submarines 
around here, but have watched them 
sinking steamers—three within sight 
all at once. And scores of ships’ boats 
On February 23, 1917, 
the crews of seven Dutch and one 
Norwegian steamer were brought in 
with 28 ships’ boats. Wesaw the steamers 
pass on Thursday afternoon as we were 
going to school, and everyone asked, 
“Will the submarines sink them or 
not ?’”’ We could read the names of 
the steamers as they passed. And next 
day their crews came in, and those 
splendid steamers were at the bottom. 


Cardinal Wolsey 


*HoMAS Wotsey, the son of an 

Ipswich wool merchant and 

butcher, was one of the Englishmen who 
have ruled the politics of Europe. 

After a brilliant career at Oxford he 
became a clergyman, 4nd under Henry 
VIII. advanced rapidly till he was 
‘Archbishop of York, Lord Chancellor, 
the King’s chief adviser, and a cardinal. 

As the acting Foreign Minister of his 
country, Wolsey plunged England into 
Continental politics, and held the balance 
‘between France and Spain. He fully 
expected to be made Pope with: the aid 
of Spain, but his ambition brought 
‘him dismal failure, and he became 
unpopular owing to his high-handed use 
of power. 

At last the King turned against him, 
and he was summoned to trial for 
treason, but died at Leicester on his way 
to meet the charge. 

Wolsey was a self-serving man, who 
over-reached himself. He played for a 
high stake—to be arbiter of European 
affairs—and. lost. But he played his 
part well at the’ end, and nothing in his 
life became him so well as the leaving of 
it. He said he had served his King 
instead of his God, but really he had 
sought to serve himself. 


Hakluyt was of Welsh descent. While - 
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REST INDIES 


33 =: 


Within this belt the sun is 2. 
overhead at noon in November = 


Key Road Between the 
Continents 


Egypt,, now a protectorate under 
Great Britain, is in a state of constant 
unrest that is not easily accounted for 
from the point of view of Western 
people. 

The country has been brought from 
miserable poverty to prosperity by 
British government, but the gencration 
which saw that done is growing old, 
and the newer generation either docs 
not remember or does not know. 

Some of the Egyptian people are 
sutiiciently educated to talk of self- 
government, but not educated enough 
to know how it can be carried on. 
They do not understand how the 
position of Egypt makes it of necessity 
an international high-road and_ sea- 
road that must be held in an orderly 
way for the good of all the world. 

Egypt has always been a kind of 
key position between three continents, 
and the world cannot afford to allow 
it to drift back into confusion and 
become a bar to universal progress. 

Egyptian stability is a world’s prob- 
lem, and not a matter confined to a 
small, restless section of the very 
mixed people who live in the country. 


LABOUR TO GOVERN 
The Control of Half London 


For the first time in our history 
Labour has been placed in the position of 
governing large parts of the country in 
local affairs. 

Many labour. members have been 
elected in the past to councils and Par- 
liament to help with the government, 
but they have not been ina majority, 
and so able to decide what shall be 
attempted. 

Now half of all London is placed, by 


the Borough Council elections, under 


the contro! of councillors who belong to 
the Labour Party They have now 
the responsibility of governing, and their 
achievement will be watched everywhere 
with great interest. 


THE STIRRING IN EGYPT 
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LAST OF THE WAR? 


Electric Station Falls into 
a Canal 


The damage done by the war was 
often seen at once, but many of its 
forms will only be disclosed in ycars 
that are now far off. 

What we may all hope to be the 
last noise made by the Great War has 
occurred in Italy, at Padova, or Padua, 
as Shakespeare called the place. 

There, on the banks of a canal on the 
Venetian plain, was an clectric station, 
and during the war the Austrians flew 
over from the mountains that skirted the 
plain and dropped bombs wherever they 
thought they could do damage. Some 
of their bombs fell near, but not on, the 
electric station. 

More than a year has passed since the 
fighting ceased, and now, suddenly, the 
whole structure has collapsed and fallen 
into the canal, leaving the town without 
light or water—a reminder of the days 
when an enemy camé and shook the 
old town to its very foundations with 
their bombs. 

Has any other blow of any weapon of 
the war waited so long for its effect ? 


HIS REWARD 

Miss Peggy Fisher, who saved her 
sweetheart from an infuriated bull 
some months ago, has now rewarded 
him by becoming his wife. They marched 
out of the church under an arch of two- 
pronged forks, and there was great joy 
and ringing of bells ‘in the village of 
Uckfield, in Sussex. The bride wore 
the Distinguished Service Bar of a 
Land Army Girl. 


THE NEW STREET CLEANER 
Experiments are being made in New 
York to clear dustbins by means of a 
huge vacuum cleaner. A cart with the 
apparatus passes down the street and 
the refuse is sucked up into the cart 
from bins placed at the kerb. 
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IT IS WRITTEN 
Gleaning or Stealing ? 

A singular case has been tried in the 
Maidenhead police court, where, of two 
farm labourers, one was fined ros. and 
the other made to pay 4s. costs, for 
stealing half a bushel of apples. The 
men denied that they were thieves ; 
they said they took the fruit from an 
orchard after the trees had been 
“picked,” and that they were mercly 
gleaning; and gleaning, they said, is 
a recognised custom, not stealing. 

Is that so? Permission to glean is 
often given, but to enter another per- 
son’s property and help oneself to his 
crops uninvited seems quite another 
matter. Yet there is the authority of 
the Bible for it, in the 24th Chapter of 
Deuteronomy, where it is written : 

When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again: it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of 
thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it 
afterward : it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. 

The Maidenhead gleaners may not 
have been thinking much of Deuter- 
onomy, but would not the magistrates 
have been puzzled if the Bible had been 
read to them ? 


CONSCRIPTION GOES 


Peace Terms for Bulgaria 

The Peace Terms with Bulgaria have 
been finally settled, some small con- 
cessions being made where she showed 
that her view was just, but substantially 
all that was decided by the Peace Con- 
ference has been adhered to. 

Everyone will be glad that one point 


SPIRIT OF BOHEMIA 


A Moral Republic 


The Czecho-Slovaks have held a 
solemn session of their National Assem- 
bly, at which President Masaryk made a 
notable declaration. 

This little new republic of Bohemia, 
which has grown out of the break-up of 
Austria, has realised its independence 
after centurics of struggling, and it is 
good to read these noble words from its 
President : 

“Our new Republic needs a firm 
moral basis; without individuals of 
character, without sound family life, 
without faithful friendship, without 
loyalty to the different social organisms 
of which we are members, without up- 
rightness in all our activities, we can- 
not have a strong Republic. Demo- 
cracy that does not acknowledge moral 
authority is an impossibility. 

“We have achieved our Republic 
because we had a burning faith in our 
national ideals, because in our hearts 
we acknowledged and honoured some- 
thing sacred, because we had faith in our 
fellow men and the people; in the same 
way we shall maintain our Republic and 
democracy if we kecp our faith in our 
ideals, if we recognise that which is 
sacred in our lives, and if we have faith 
in one another. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


The following prices have lately been 
paid in the auction rooms for objects of 
historic interest : = 


A Romney portrait .. .. £54,600 


Chippendale writing-table . £1837 | on which the Allies remained firm was 
Louis XVI. inkstand +» £1071] that there should be no loophole for the 
Necklace of 59 pearls .. .. £29,000] continuance of. conscription. Bulgaria 
Pair of pearl carrings.. .. £2850] asked for changes that would leave the 
Mary Stuart’s-casket ++» £2835] abolition of conscription doubtful, and 
Silver cup of Nuremburg _.. £2000] the reply of the Allies was prompt and 
Silver dinner service of 1806 £4360] clear, warranting the hope that before 
Silver cup shaped like an egg {£2300 long the curse of forced soldiering will 


Two Chippendale tables ae have ceased in all civilised lands. 
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Be Still, and Know That 
I am God 


The British Empire, on the First Anniver- 
sary cf Armistice Day, at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month, remained silent for two minutes. 

ILEXNcE! Silence wherever the 

British flag may fly! Silence 
throughout one quarter of the 
earth! Let the lite of an Empire 
pause and be stil ; let 400 million 
songues be silent ; let our heads 
be bawed and our hearts be filled 
sith gratitude, for our heroic 
racn were dead and are alive 
zqain ; were lost and are found. 

We shall remember the Great 
SJence as long as we can hear a 
ecund, for nothing is so deep as 
silence. In ancient days, when 
-sen listened for God, they found 
yim not in the fire, and not in the 
carthquake, but in the still small 
-cice ; and it is always so. 

Have you stood alone on some 
iltop at midnight, when the 
creat lamp of heaven is shining 
down on the silent earth, and the 
valley stretches out for mules 
and miles beneath your feet, and 
not a leaf is stirring, not a soul 
is moving, not a bird is singing ? 
You were alone with the stars. 

Is anvthing so dramatic as 
that? We marvel at the power 
of the kingdom of man, but we 
ctand in awe at the solemn still- 
ness of the Kingdom of God. To 
etend alone in some great place, 
<2 some great hour, with all the 
world shut out save for the ever- 
‘<sting wonder ef the stars, 1s 
+o feel that silence on the earth 
‘4 which there seems to come to 
=s the voice of angels. We hear 
the music of the spheres ; we hear 
+ voice that seems to say, Be 
sil, and know that Iam God. 

And so it is that when we 
«ould remember those who died 
for us and live again, when we 
-vould feel that they are with us 
stil, when we would have them 
ynew that they are not forgotten, 
“ve put aside eur pomp and pride 
and power, we bid our mighty 
engines pause, and stand alone 
in silence. Not ail the powers 
we can command avail us then 
hike silence: it is the submission 
of the human mind to Something 
passing understanding. 

For silence, shutting out the 
svorld that 1s made with hands, 
brings us to the gate of a world 
shat no man sees but all men 
xnow, the world in which thcy 
ive who once were dead. 

And when we bid this world 
stand still that we may think of 
them, it means that they who 
cied are Hving in us still, and 
shat we dedicate our hves, our 
strength, and all we have and 
are, to the eternal things for 
which they fought and fell and 
_ have rigen again. 

Silence | for those who bought 
our lives at a great price, that we 
tuo may Hve hke heroes, worthy 
to follow them. “ALM. 
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Merryman in Whitehall 

HERE is a merry gentleman at the 

Boztd of Trade who has not yet 

heard that the war is over. He is send- 

ing out circulars every day asking great 

firms to fill them up in duplicate and 

triplicate, showing the war-work they 
are doing! 

[And, of course, as the great firms 
have nothing else to do in days lik 
these, they must be revelling with 
delight in doing it ! 


Australia Takes Up Her Burden 
Australia is Accepting the Mandate of 
the League of Nations to Control certain 

Pacific Islands 
8 
Some Mistake 
W? like the advertiser, although the 
Children’s Newspaper has no room 
for him, and rejects his pathetic appeals 
every week. We like Mr. Lowell 


Thomas, who kas delighted us all so }* 


much with his AUcnby film. We like 
the country ke comes from, and we do 
not mind the little exaggeration it is so 
fond of. 

But has anything, we wonder, 
ever equilled that advertisement of 
the Allenby film which says that 
1,000,00¢,¢c9,000, people were involved 
in the Palestine campaign ? . 

We knew it was a great campaign, 
but Mr. Thomas’s crowd is bigger than 
the whole crowd of people who have 
ever lived and died upon the earth. It 
is surely the biggest last-day boom and 
the biggest American claim yet—and 
in the Times, too! 

8 
The Reason Why 
eS Mees is a clever boy in charge of a 
cloakroom at a West End 
restaurant, and somebody has been 
writing about him. He gives you no 
ticket, but trusts to his memory. 

The other night a man was surprised 
at the quickness with which the page 
boy brought his things, and he could 
not help asking: 

“Tow do you know these are mine ?”’ 
- “ T don’t,” said the boy. 

“Then why do you give them to 
me?” said the man. 

“ Because,” said the boy, “ you gave 
them to me!” 

@ 
A Child’s Evening Prayer 

Gentle Shepherd, in Thy arms 

et Thy little lamb repose, 
Safe and free from all alarms 
In the love the Shepherd shows, 
May my Slumber quiet be, 
Angels watching over me. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


® @  Fileetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient Riger 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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The Important Carman 

peeeren is important now, and 

we like the little speech of @ 
magistrate the other day to a carman 
who had lost some sugar he was carrying. 
“You ought to have been more careful 
as trustee of the people’s food,” said 
the magistrate. 

We should all be more careful if 
we recognised the dignity of labour 
and the importance of evcry man’s 
work in times like these. 


A Stained Chass Window 

HOSE who love the rare and lovely 

country around Great Malvern 

are glad to see that the ancient stained 

glass windows have been _ restored 

in the abbey church. But it seems a 

pity that there should still remain, 

keeping company with this fine old 

glass, a window with a portrait of the 
Waiser in it. 

Such a window is stained indeed. 
Could it not be taken out and sold to 
bey milk for some poor child who is 
starving through a man’s war ? 


Tip-Cat 
A CRITIC of the disturbing effects of 
the new theory of light speaks of 
the universe as having a baseless fabric. 
That seems to us a bascless fabrication. 


© e e 
England, says the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough, is at the parting ofthe ways. Most 
of us have parted with everything else. 
e e e 
The pill-makers have gone on strike. 
We ‘look to Mother Nature to save us 
from this blow. 
e e 
What nobody said 
when asked to go and 
see the Shah: Shan’t. 
- @ e 
The Kaiser has hada 
private telephone in- 
stalled. Will the Allies 
who knocked him down 
now ring him up? 
° e 


What will never be 
mist? A November fog. 


e ° 
Admiral Beatty has PETER PUCK 
been made a member WANTS T0 KNOW 
of the Leathersellers fous peso 

Company. But he 


in the air 
didn’t sell the leathering the Huns had; 
he gave it to them. 
e e' e 
“Tf neglected,” Dr. Lewin warns us, 
“the nose is capable of developing 
terribly destructive powers.” If it is 
carelessly poked into other pcople’s 
concerns it often causes an explosion. 
@ @ ® 
“Tam sure,” said Mr. Lloyd George 
the cther day, “ I shall carry the whole 
House with me.” No wonder the 
millennium comes at a snail's pace. 


gS 
The Polite People 

OLITENESS is really coming back 
again. A chemist has becn 
telling the magistrates that in selling 
a gallon of methylated spirit he has 
to sell 16 half-pints, and say ‘' Good- 
morning ’’ and “‘ Good-afternoon’”’ 16 
times ; and we have heard of a merry 
bus conductor who adds to the joy of 
life in these dull days by calling out 
not only “Any more fares?” but 

“* Anyone paid twice ?” 
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New Wonder of The 
Universe 


The Marvellous Chain of Light 


IX many ways one of the most 

wonderful results of the new dis- 
covery concerning Light, which is ex- 
plained on page seven, is the staggering 
chain of matter that we call a ray of 
light. The particular ray of light that 
falls upon your eye is not the ray that 
other people see. No two people sce 
the same ray, and these rays fall in 
countless billions. Let us take a single 
ray, and sce what it is made of. 

It. js made up of tiny particles so 
small that we cannot imagine one by 
itself. Professor Planck, who has been 
working these things out for Dr, 
Einstein, called this tiny particle a 
quantum, and_ calculates that a 
quantum is a 3000 millionth of the 
smallest bit of energy that we can 
measure. Unless 300 of these quanta 
fall on our eyes we do not perceive any 
light at all. So small are they that 
100,000 million million million million 
would not weigh a grain. 

Put it like this: 

100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 

light quanta weigh less than one grain. 


From Your Eye to the Sun 

It is calculated that every yard of a 
ray of light has ‘over a million of these 
particles, so that the ray of light that 
reaches your eye from the sun, con- 
stituting an actual chain of matter 
between the sun and the retina of your 
eye, contains over 150,000 million 
million little particles of light. They 
are the quanta of your light ray, or, 
if you like to call thei so, the links in 
your chain of light. 

Look at it in another way, 

A fine chemical balance will weigh 
a 7ooth part of a grain, and the best 
balance ever made was 100,000 times 
more sensitive. But to weigh a quantum 
of light the scale would have to be a 
thousand million million million times 
more sensitive still. 

Truly a marvellous new thing has 
been found. The rings of little moons 
round Saturn, as described and pictured 
in My Magazine this month, have been 
thought to be perhaps the most im- 
pressive things in space, but the light- 
chain that bridges the immense distance 
from every human eye to the sun is 
surely a wonder beyond compare, 


® 


Rhymes of the Times 
Cats and Kings 


We know it’s true as anything 

A cat may look upon a king ; 

But Paris wonders if a chat 

May have a chat with Persia’s Shah. 


Reeling Millions 
The profits of Coats’s cotton have been 
Nearly £4,000,000, with cotton too dear for 
poor women to buy. 
l’d cut my cloth according to my 
Coats 
If cotton were as common as sore 
throats ; 
se wonder that the Bank of England’s 
eet 
Are firmly planted in Threadneedle 
Strect. 


_ Old Age Pensions for All 
When anyone mentions the subject of 
pensions 
Lord Rothschild cries “ Ah!” and 
turns blue, 
For although he’s no snob and won’t 
sneer at ten bob, 
He can't bear to stand in a queue. 
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REMARKABLE NEWS 
FROM SPACE 
WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


Whole Generations of Wise 
Men Deceived 


OUR FABRIC OF THE UNIVERSE 
BREAKS DOWN 


AN amazingnewchapterin the history 
of knowledge has just been written. 
The measurement of a ray of light 
falling on an island off the West Coast 
of Africa, and of another ray of light 
arriving at Sobral, in Brazil, has 
upset the whole fabric of the universe 
as science had hitherto conceived it. 
What it all means no man can 
clearly explain; what it all will lead 
to no man knows. But it is a mar- 
vellous story, which should fill our 
minds with pride when we think of the 
majestic power of the human mind. 
We tell elsewhere the story of the man 
to whom this staggering discovery is 
chiefly due, and we shall have other 
opportunities of explaining what it 
means. Here, however, we will try to 
understand the beginnings of it all. 


Is Light a Real Thing ? 

- Men talk as if Sir Isaac Newton had 
been found out wrong, but Newton 
was more right than they, and what has 
happened is his mighty vindication. 
His law of gravitation must be cor- 
rected; but his great idea of light was 
right, though whole generations of 
scientific men abandoned it. 

What Newton thought was that light 
is made up of countless billions of little 
bits of matter, particles unthinkably 
small, and that these were flung out 
into space from the sun. This was the 
idea of light for a hundred years, until 
another scientist upset the idea of New- 
ton, and declared that light was merely 
a wave, like the wave of sound. Imagine 
a cornfield with the wind blowing over 
it. The cars blow to and fro like a wave, 
but they stay in their place, fixed by 
the roots. Light was like that, said Dr. 
Young, a century after Newton, and 
from his day to ours his view prevailed. 


What Could the Waves Ride On? 

But now came a tremendous question. 
If light is a wave, what does it travel 
on? A wave cannot ride on nothing. 
If you could sit in a vacuum and speak, 
your voice would dje away for want of 
something to carry it. If you could fire 
a gun on the moon, not a sound would be 
heard, for there is no air on the moon to 
carry the waves of sound. 

If light isa wave, therefore, it: must 
have something to ride on, for every 
moment a light ray leaves the sun, and 
arrives on earth, after a journey of eight 
minutes, at the rate of Over 186,000 miles 
asccond. A light wave could no more 
make that journey on nothing than a 
railway train could ride on nothing ; 
and it was necessary, if this view of 
light was not to collapse, to fill up this 
gap in our knowledge. What was there 
in space for light waves to ride on ? 

That was the question which this 
generation of scientists has tried to 
answer, and the answer agreed upon was 
that space is filled with ether. Nobody 
knew what the,ether was, nobody ever 
proved that it was there; but the name 
was given to a marvellous sort of 
elastic substance that was said to fill all 


space. Whole books have been written 
Centinued under Picture 


The Children’s Newspaper 
A SPECK OF LAVA COMES INTO HISTORY 


The tremendous revolution in know- 
ledge, which has resulted from the new 
facts about light, has for ever made 
famous two little places that very few 
people in this country had ever heard 
of before—Sobral and Principe. 

Sobral, to which one of the British 
expeditions went to study the eclipse 
of the sun last May, is a small town 
with just over 10,000 people, 80 miles 
from the coast in North Brazil. It is 
about the size of Ryde or Truro, but 
much more sleepy than either, and the 
people there, will be astonished when 
they wake up and find that their town 
is being talked of all over the world. 


about it, and Sir Oliver Lodee has made | 


colossal calculations about the marvel-4 
' gravitation would pull light, and bend it. 


lous propertics it has. 
But there were scientists, still, who 
believed that, atter all, Isaac Newton 


Twas right: and one of them was the 
man whose name has been in every 
newspaper in the world these last few 


days, Dr. Atbert: Einsten. 

fle set himself one of the greatest 
tasks the human mind has ever had sct 
before it, and it is believed that he has 
proved that Newton’s idea of light was 
right—that light is actually matter, and 
that, therefore, science need not imagine 
the need for such a thing as ether, because 
if light is matter it can come through 
space without anything to ride on. 

Once more we can think of space 
as simple emptiness, a vast realm of 
nothing, with thousands of millions 
of suns and worlds swinging about in 
it from age to age, held in their place 
by those natural Jaws of gravitation that 
Newton worked out 209 years ago. 

But what follows from Einstein’s 
great discovery is something more than 
that. It is not merely the idea of the 
ether that has gone, but the idea of 
boundless space has gone. We used to 
think that a ray of light went on and 
on, and never stopped; the straight 


_CROSSING THE GAP 


Steady, boys, till we are safely over ! 


is attracted = by 
That is what we mean by gravitation ; 


the big 


Principe, or Prince’s Island, is a 
tiny volcanic islet belonging to the 
Portuguese, off the Guinea Coast of 
West Africa. It is only 42 miles in 
extent, little more than a quarter the 
size of the Isle of Wight, and its popula- 
tion is less than 5000. There are a few 
cocoa plantations on the island. 

Hitherto it has been noted for nothing 
but sleeping sickness, caused by the 
dreaded tsetse-fly; now it will live 
in history for all time, this little speck 
of lava, thrown up by a submarine 
volcano, upon which has now been 
made one of the most momentous dis- 
coveries ever known. 


line from the sun went on for ever. But 
if light is matter that cannot. be. tor 


Every atom of matter in the universe 
every other atom, 


bods) pulls the smaller body 
towards it. The sun holds the earth 
in place, the earth pulls the moon, ! 


t 
and so on. 


And so, quite clearly, while j 
alight wave might come in a straight 
line from the sun, the chain of little 
bits of light will be pulled by whatever 
it passes. T-very ray of light will be 
pulled by gravitation, and, instead of 
travelling in a straight line for ever, 
will travel round and round in curves. 

One other thing must follow from all 
this. For centuriés men have been 
mapping out the stars, and yesterday 
we should have said we know where 
each star is. It was easy to follow the 
ray of light in a perfectly straight line, 
and fix these stars; but what happens 
now that light has been caught bending ? 
Will it ever be possible to find the exact 
place of a star whose ray of light is 
pulled this way and that by all the com- 
plex forces in the heavens ? 

Truly, things are not what they seem ; 
they seem not even where they are. 
See also page One 


ARAB PRINCE 


TAKEN UNAWARES 


GREAT JOKE ON A LONDON 
DINNER PARTY 


Wonderful Speech in Arabic 
THE PERFECT RED COW 


Peace brings representatives of prac- 
tically all peoples, nations, and languages 
to London nowadays. We have had 
Basuto chiefs, Arab chiefs, Chinese, 
Japanese, Finns, Letts, Czecho-Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Greeks, Serbs, and a host 
beside, to say nothing of the King 


of Spain, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Emir Feisul, son of the Ning 
of Hedjaz, the Arabian ally who 


helped us to overthrow the Turk in 

Palestine. We entertain these guests 

at banquets and receptions, and make 

speeches to them which they do not 

understand. Thanks to the interpreters, 

however, we manage pretty well. 
Caught Napping 

It happens sometimes, however, that 
an unexpected address is delivered, for 
which no interpreter has been provided, 
and then what happens? Sometimes 
there is more than appears upon the 
mere surface. 

At a banquet in London the other 
day, after his health had been drunk, 
the Emir Feisul was suddenly called 
upon for a speech. He had none ready, 
and, even if he had, he does not speak 
English at all. 

Near him was his friend, Colonel 
Lawrence, the marvellous Oxford scholar, 
who has marched into history living 
as an Arab among the Arabs. Feisul 
rose in answer to the calls for a 
speech, and whispered in the colonel’s 
car that he was going to repeat the 
passage on the cow, a famous part of 
the second chapter of the Koran. 


Way Out of a Fix 

He did so, delivering the lines in his 
native Arabic, and, of course, his English 
hosts thought he was making a fine im- 
promptu oration, and cheered him 
tremendously. The colonel, when he 
presently rose to “ interpret,” did not 
undeceive the audience, but made what 
he knew should be the official reply. 

What the company actually listened 
to was this passage from Mohammed's 
words in the Koran: 

And when Moses said unto his people, 
Verily God commandeth you to sacrifice a 
cow, they answered, Dost thou make a 


jest of us ? 

Moses said, God forbid that I should be 
one of the foolish. They said, Pray for us 
unto thy Lord, that he would show us 
what cow it is. Moses answered, He saith, 
She is neither an old cow nor a young 
heifer, but of middle age: do ye there- 
fore that which ye are commanded. 

They said, Pray for us unto thy Lord, 
that he would show us what colour she is of. 
Moses answered, She is a red cow, intensely 
red; her colour rejoiceth the beholders. 
They said, Pray for us unto thy Lord, that 
he would further show us what cow it is, for 
several cows with us are like one another, 
and we, if God please, will be directed. 

Moses answered, He saith, She is a cow 
not broken to plough the earth or water 
the field, a sound one; there is no blemish 
in her. They said, Now thou hast brought 
the truth. Then they sacrificed her. 

Such is a faithful reproduction of 
the Emir Feisul’s speech made in the 
Arabic original. Scores of millions of 
our Mohammedan fellow-citizens know 
it by heart, but it passed on this 
occasion for an after-dinner speech, ani: 
aroused more enthusiasm than some 
speeches we have heard in Parliament. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


DYING MAN’S PLEA] FORGOTTEN PICTURES 


FOR FRANCE 


TRYING TO SAVE THE LIFE 
OF OTHERS | 


President Poincaré Leads the 
Nation Against Another Foe 


HOW AMERICA’S TANK IS HELPING 


France is making’ a great effort to 
fight consumption, which has been 
greatly extended by the privations en- 
dured throughout the war. 

She is erecting open-air hospitals 
where the scourge may be resisted, and 
the President, M. Poincaré, is taking a 
great interest in the movement. He 
has opened a new wing of a hospital 
named after a brave and devoted doctor, 
Professor Landouzy, who has _ been 
rousing the nation to fight this disease. 

The professo1 was himself very ill, and 
the only hope was by undergoing a dan- 
gcrous operation which he knew he was 
unlikely to survive. So, as the last act 
of a useful life, he went to the President 
of Trance and said, “I come to say 
Good-bye.” Then he told the President 


how near death probably was for him, |- 


and how his duty urged him to beg the 
Fresident to arouse the country to the 
need for action on behalf of the suffering. 


Right Sort of Tank | 


The brave doctor died under the opera- 
tion, as he felt he would, but his words 
moved the heart of the President, and 
are sounding far and wide in the minds 
of the French people, convincing them 
of the need to fight the invading disease 
as they fought the invading Germans. 

In this great campaign for the health 
of France the officers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation—an American organisation 
which does most valuable health work 
all over the world—have given great help 
with a Medical Tank, which rolled over 


the roads of France bearing placards | - 


and pamphlets and moving pictures, and 
what not. The Tank staff covers the 
town with posters, cleverly drawn by 
Trench artists. 


Wit and Wisdom by the Way 


One of these shows a little child 
checking himself in the act of sucking 
his syrupy fingers : 

“Zut! joubliais! C'est défendu de mettre 
ses doigts 4 la bouche.” 

“Oh, I forgot! You mustn't put 
your fingers in your mouth.” 

Another shows a little girl repulsing a 
house-fly as big as herself, and saying :, 

“ Va-t-en, sale mouche! ” 

_ “Go away, dirty fly!” 

Such posters! Barnum and Bailey 
would not be ashamed of them. 

The people gather together and read 
the posters; they laugh and are 
instructed. Then the lecture begins : 
“No one, O Frenchmen, has excelled 
vou in the scientific study of this dread- 
ful disease of tuberculosis. But you 
must put your knowledge into action. 
We are here to show you how to prevent 
the disease from spreading, and how to 
cure it when you tackle it early. Wien 
you have learned our lesson we shall 
leave you to go on. The Medical Tank 
will roll on till it is needed no more.”’ 


PEACE MOVES ON 
Laying Down the Landmark 


The Council of the Peace Conference 
is beginning to fix the exact boundaries 
of the new states in Eastern Europe. 
The fronticrs of Rumania and Hungary 
and Rumania and Serbia are scttled, 
chiefly by halving the claims made by 
each nation. Of the disputed Banat 
about two-thirds goes to Serbia, and 
one-third to Rumania. 


Buying a Fortune for £16 


One way of getting rich quickly is to 
come into sudden possession of a picture 
painted by a master artist, but for- 
gotten. It has happened fairly often, 
and has led to the roguish manufacture 
of sham old pictures by supposed 
ancient painters. 

It is said now that’a real picture, 
painted by Rembrandt, has been found, 
dirty and unrecognised. <A picture- 
fancier bought it for £16, but it is now 
regarded as a genuine Rembrandt, and 
£24,000 has been offered for it. 


FISH THAT RANG A BELL 
A Game in a Roman Bath 


In a famous Roman warm-water bath, 
at Bath, visitors used to wait to see and 
admire a fine big gold-fish that had 
learned to ring a bell when it wanted 
its dinner. ‘“‘ Tommy,” the gold-fish, 
was one of the attractions of the place, 
but he is now dead. + 

The guide to the baths is now training 
a successor, a handsome golden carp, 
who swims fearlessly to his human 
triend when he puts his hand in the 
waters, and feeds from his fingers. 

Perhaps the next stage will be to put 
food on the bell-rope, which the carp 
will learn to pull. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
New Powers That Will Come 


The giving of votes to women as 
citizens is leading to many alterations 
in the laws that have hitherto kept 
them from filling various offices and 
entering professions. 

If a Bill now before Parliament should 
pass. married women may be employed 
m the Government service ; they may 
sit and vote in the House of Lords; they 
may be enrolled as solicitors on the same 
terms as men; and all impediments are to 
be removed that prevent their receiving 
a degree from the older universities, 

it is strange that women should have 
waited so long for the righting of so 
many wrongs ; but their day is come. 


A PARTRIDGE COMES TO TOWN 
The rare sight of a partridge in London 
has been seen; it was flying in the 
northern suburbs one morning. 

It is believed that the bird may have 
been frightened during a shoot, and 
may have becn swept up bya high wind 
and carried over the London border. 

Pheasants and partridges have been 
seen on rare occasions in J.ondon's 
outer districts, but few people remember 
one actually coming to town. 

A NEW KIND OF LIGHTHOUSE 

We are to have a new kind of light- 
house for aeroplanes. The great aerodrome 
at Hounslow has been equipped for 
night-flying, and a series of night flashes 
from a lighthouse has been arranged. 

Every night for a period at sunset 
the aerodrome lighthouse will give 
three flashes every ten seconds, and 
ground searchlights and landing flares 
will also be displayed. 

These lights will be provided at anv 
time during the night if notification 
is made to Hounslow that machines 
intend to land, or if a machine is heard. 


AWKWARD FOR THE FILM 

It is not always easy to take kinema 
pictures in the strect. As an 18th 
century scene was being filmed in a 
London street not long ago, a number 
of men in bowler hats insisted on coming | 
in. Very curious the bowler hats will 
look in the pictures of that old world ! 


WHAT WE ARE SPENDING 
We are at peace, and our national 
expenditure in this year of peace will 
be {5,000,000 more than in the full 
year of war 1915, when the fate of the 
empire and the world was being decided. 


JOHN CHINAMAN’S 
SIXPENCES - 


How They are Bothering the 
. World 


John Chinaman is saving his sixpences 
and all the world is bothered by his 
thrift. That is one explanation of the 
great shortage of silver just now. 

What a curious proof of the oneness 
of the whole world it is,’showing that 
whatever happens anywhere affects 
everywhere else. : 

Those who have studied the silver 
question declare that one of the 
reasons why there is a shortage, and 
why silver is therefore dear, is that the 
Chinese people have started a habit of 
hoarding silver coins. Silver has always 
been circulated largely in China. Now 
the people are saving it ‘up secretly 
instead of putting it in the banks. 

We know this is so, because we know 
how much silver goes to China, and how 
much is being handed about for change 
and purchases; and the silver circu- 
lated does not account for anything like 
the silver going into the country. It 
must therefore be saved, or hoarded up. 
It is, in fact, lying idle in Chinese houses 
while all the world is wanting it. 


PAY FOR WHAT WE GET 
Good News for Most of Us 


One of the difficulties felt all over 
the country of late has been the bad 
quality of gas. 

It has been so impure that it would 
not keep alight, and so lacking in heat 
that it would not cook properiy. Yet 
it has been sold at so much per thousand 
cubic feet without any reduction for 
its badness. 

A Parliamentary Bill is now on the 
way that will change this unfair arrange- 
ment. In future everyone will be able 
to buy: gas according to the amount of 
heat it gives. In short, customers of 
the gas companies will pay for what they 
gct, and not for what they do not get. 


FAIR-PLAY FOR FAMILIES 
Will Bachelors be Taxed ? 


It is said that the Chancellor of the 
TExchequer will presently call upon bache- 
lors to pay a special tax unless they can 
prove they are already helping to main- 
tain others besides themselves. 

This is only sharing public duties 
fairly. In other countries unmarried 
men have been taxed specially for years 
past. It has been so in Australia, 
France, Germany, Austria, and some 
parts of the United States: and a tax 
was also levied on them in England in 
the reign of William ILI. ° 

The customary age for beginning the 
bachelor tax is 25. 


GULF STREAM HOT 
Did it Affect Our Autumn ? 


The warm Gulf Stream, issuing into 
the western Atlantic from the Gulf of 
Mexico, plays a large part in making 
the climate of Western Europe milder 
than its latitude would lead us to 
expect ; but lately it has been excelling 
itself in warmth. 

Sailors returning from the gulf describe 
it as having been really hot during the 
early autumn. Lven 100 miles out at 
sca its temperature is said to have 
reached too degrees, which is as hot as 
most people can bear a hot bath. 

Why the stream should be so hot 
nobody knows, and what effects the heat 
will have on our climate, when it has 
been cooled by long travel about the 
great Atlantic pond, is equally unknown ; 
but already there are guesses that this 
is one of the causes of the fine weather 
we have had this autumn. 
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| ARMCHAIRS IN 


THE CLOUDS 


Romantic Ride Acros 
the Earth 


THE FLYING MEN’S ATTEMPT 
TO REACH AUSTRALIA 


As we read this paper, men are riding 
across the earth in armchairs, up in 
the clouds. 


Surely it is the greatest and most 
romantic journey of adventure since 
Magellan’s ship sailed round the 
world, or Sir Francis Drake burst into 
the Pacific with his men, after he had 
looked out upon it from a peak in 
Darien ! 


But little they knew of the comfort 
of the armchair as they sailed those 
storm-tossed seas ! 


Sitting in their armchairs, in their 
closed cabins, a small group of com- 
peting airmen are trying to fly to 
Australia for a prize of £10,000 oftered 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

They can take whatever route they 
prefer, so long as they finish the journey 
in 30 days, but it is generally supposed 
that the: line followed will be over 
France and Italy to Malta, then to the 
African coastand Egypt,as in this route 
there are good landing grounds and 
depéts for petrol. Also, the passage of 
the seas will be shortened. 


- Alone Over the Desert 


From Egypt the journey will be much 
more lonely and dangerous, largely over 
desert lands, where an accident might 
bring them down far from aid or among 
hostile people fearful of these new 
visitants from the sky. <A great 
possibility would be there of bringing all 
armchair comforts to an end. 

The route will probably then pass 
over the lands from which we have 
recently expelled the Turkish Govern- 
ment—to the oasis of Damascus, to 
Bagdad, to Basra on the Persian Gulf, 
ani along the Persian coast to Balu- 
chistan, and so to Karachi and Calcutta. 

From Calcutta a line will be taken to 
Burma, with Rangoon, 780 miles away, 
as the halting-place. The next flight of 
1300 miles will be to Singapore, and an 
intermediate landing is unlikely. 

The next aerial hop will be to Java, 
where the Dutch have an aerodrome 
with all that is needed by the flying 
man. But now comes the greatest test. 
the passage from Java to Port Darwin, 
in Northern Australia. This is 1750 
miles to be made after the machines 
have been heavily tried by long flying 
and great changes of climate. 


Avoiding the Jungle 


‘To lessen the dangers of the journey 
bevond Calcutta it is suggested that 
there the planes should be fitted with 
floats instead of wheels, so that thev 
could land on the water outside the 
coastal towns of the Malay Peninsula 
and the East India Islands, for the 
dense jungle vegetation makes an inland 
descent almost impossible. 

When Port Darwin is reached there 
still remains the most parched stretch 
of the Australian desert between the 
airmen and the great cities of the 
Australian south, 

If the landings and replenishing of 
stores can be arranged, the journey, 
long though it is, and through climate> 
changing from cold to tropical heat, 
should be accomplished successfuily. 


SMUTS AND PALESTINE 
General Smuts is one of the greate-t 
soldiers as well as one of the greatest 
statesmen in our British Commonwealth, 
and it is now revealed that he was 
offered the Palestine Command before 
Lord Allenby went out. 


—_u ww 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS 
Eighty Nests On a Tree 


FALLING LEAVES OPEN UP 
A NEW WORLD 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The times are getting very lean for 
the birds just now, and all true Nature- 
lovers will see to it that some food at 
any rate is provided for the birds that 
are friendly enough to come round our 
houses. little hospitality to these 
feathered friends is well rewarded, for 
they will gather round the door or 
window and give us an opportunity of 
studying their ways, which we cannot 
get at other times of the year. 

For such birds as the robin, song- 
thrush and _ blackbird, a_ bird-table 
should be provided, and on this various 
foods, such as soaked dog’s biscuits, 
bread crumbs, and so on, may be placed. 


A Coco-nut for the Tits 


Unless we are careful, however, the 
sparrows will carry off everything. A 
black thread tied to four uprights at 
the corners, and carried round the 
table, seems to provide the best defence 
against sparrows, although it is not 
always cftective. 

For the tits, by far the best food is a 
coco-nut. Saw off the ends and suspend 
by a wire tied round its middle, in the 
same way as the bird table. It should 
be free to swing, for then the sparrows 
will probably fight shy of it. 

The tits scem to delight in going 
throughall kinds of gvmnastic evolutions, 
and it is a pretty sight to see them on 
the coco-nut shell, pecking at the nut 
inside. If there is any difficulty in 
obtaining a coco-nut, a piece of suet, 
hung inside a string net makes a very 
good larder for the tits, and will be well 
patronised. 


Nest a Yard Wide 


The song-thrush, by the way, has re- 
sumed its song, and very welcome the 
music is at this time of the year, when 
the countryside scems so dead. 

Herons love to live in company 
during the breeding season in late 
February or March, and they then 
build) their nests in the tops of tall 
trees in parks and groves, usually near 
to human dwellings. The reason for this 
would scem to be that they consider 
they are safer in such positions from the 
raids of carrion crows. 

The nests are huge collections of 
sticks, Sometimes a yard or more across, 
and at this time of year, when the trees 
are leafless, they stand out very con- 
spicnously, looking just like a rookery. 
There may be as many as a hundred 
herons’ nests together in a colony, and 
eighty have been counted in one tree. 


The Hunt on the Oak Twigs 


A fresh-water fish that may now be 
seen in its prime in the chalk streams ot 
the south is the grayling, which, 
curiously enough, has a faint odour otf 
thyme about it. Its body, unlike that 
of the trout, has no spots, and it is 
silvery below and greenish brown above. 

The elm and larch are now quite 
stripped, and practically all the trees 
which lose their leaves are bare. With 
the disappearance of the leaves imany 
things stand revealed that were before 
concealed. 

The oak marble gall, for instance, 
is a very familiar object on the twigs 
of caks. lf we take the trouble 
to examine the galls we shall find 
that many have been nibbled through 
by the little field mice in their effort to 
get at the gall wasps inside. The most 
striking thing, however, about the 
falling of the leaves is the widening of 
the outlook which it brings. We can 
see far and wide on all sides, and it 
seems a bigger world we live in. C.R. 


A LITTLE MORE FOR THE OLD FOLKS 
The Old Age Pensions Committee has 
recommended that the pension shall be 
increased from 7s. 6d.a week totos. The 
increase will mean £3,000,000 a year. 
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Action Song—tThe Sleeping Beauty 
This Action song is meant for two ]in, stamping angrily. The Good Fairy FRAGMENTS WE MAY SEE 


boys and any number of girls. 
Verse 1 is sung by'the Good Fairies, 


begins verse 3, till everyone joins in. 


In the middle of verse 4 the Wicked 


who bow to the King, make their wishes, | Fairy peeps through the window, waves 


and go out, waving wands. Verse 2 is | her wand, and sends the Beauty to sleep.| A COLLISION OUR GRAND- 


sung by the Wicked Fairy, who runs!The last verse is sung by the Rrince. 


child of ‘haetne and Queen 


I es 
Lona, long ago lived a King and Queen 
With a baby Princess sweet; 
They invited the fairies to bring their wands, 
Their tiny babe to greet ; 
To the pues they came, each one with a 
wish, 
For the child of their King and Queen; 
And if all their wishes came true she’d be 
The loveliest maid ever seen. 
2 
Hark ! What is that? Each eye was turned 
To the door of the castle hall ; 
For there stamped a fairy in greatest wrath. 
Said she, “ I hate you all! 
I never was asked your Princess to bless, 
So instead she shall DIE, I sav!” 
Then, waving her wand, she flashed out 
thre’ the door, 
Leaving everyone deep in dismay. 


Word ard music of this song by Amy Hill are sold by Me:ers. J. Saville & Co., 64, Haymarket, London. 


| 


“ Bt. if you please, I am still to come,” 
Said a fairy. ** Dry your tears. 
I promise your Princess shall not die, 
But sleep for a hundred years.” 
So the King and Queen were full of joy, 
And they built a great stone tower, 
Where a Princess grew to be fair and 
tall. 
High up there in her lonely bower. 
4 
YET came a day when she fell asleep; 
’Twas the wicked fairy’s spell. 
And all round the castle grew bushes thick, 
And a dreadful silence fell. 
But one day came a Prince, so strong and fair, 
And he worked many days in pain, 
Till he found his sweet Princess, and with a 
kiss F oo ‘ 
Brought her to life again. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
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e! loy Le serpent J 
Le battoir est en bois. 
Les enfants aiment les éléphants. 
C’est le dé de Marie. 
L’enveloppe est blanche. 

Le serpent est dangereux. 

Voici une belle cravate. 


ARRAS 

En 1640 les Fran;ais assiégerent 
Arras. La garnison espaznole, croyant 
la ville imprenable, écrivit sur une des 
portes cette inscription moqueuse : 

“Quand les Francais prendront 
Arras, les souris prendront les chats.” 

Cependant, les Francais donnerent 
Yassaut et s’empareérent de la forte- 
resse. En y entrant, les soldats 
de l’avant-garde lurent l’inscription, 
et ’'un deux allait Peffacer, lorsqu’un 
sergent de grenadiers l’en empécha. 
Il se contenta deffacer le “p” du 
premier verbe, et_on lut alors: 

“Quand les Frangais  rendront 
Arras, les souris prendront les chats.” 


ONE NIGHT AT COVENT GARDEN 

The traffic to Covent Garden Market 
on one railway alone is 1000 tons on 4 
busy night. he cost of moving this 
in carts is three times as mucli as it 
need be if things were better organised. 


J 
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NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
; The universe moves to order like a 
x clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
A and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 

go, while nations rise and fall. gy 
Here is Nature’s time-table next week, 
given for London from November 23. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday’ Friday 
Sunrise ws 7.32 a.m.) 7.35 a.m. 7.40 a.m. 
Sunset =~ 4.0p.m 3.58p.m. 3.56 a.m. 
Moonrise «» 8.13 am. 9.48 a.m. 11.26 a.m. 
Moonset «. 4.39p.m. 6.22p.m. 9.33 p.m. 
High Tide «. 2.23 p.m. 3.31 p.m. 5.16 p.m. 
Next 
Week’s ) 
Moon 5 


arts * 
Anaremedae 
Towards 
South East 


Where to look for the Meteors —see next 
column. Keep this map for reference 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Cut off decayed leaves and stems of 
artichokes, and surround the plants with 
several inches of partly decomposed 
leaves to protect the crowns from frost. 
Remove all decayed leaves from sea-kale. 

Plant shallots six inches apart in 
ghallow drills one foot apart ; if the soil 
is very wet defer planting until spring. 

Sweep lawns, and collect leaves for 
making hot-beds and protecting half- 
hardy plants from the cold. 


BROKEN COMET 
Earth Followed by a Meteor 
Swarm 


FATHERS WERE AFRAID OF 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


A very favourable opportunity occurs 
now cf seeing some of those bodies from 
far-off space that burst into our atmo- 
sphere, ignite, and vanish suddenly in a 
streak of light; for our Earth is now 
being followed by a swarm of meteors, 
known as the Andromedids, because 
they seem to come from the brilliant 
gtoup of stars called Andromeda. 

These meteors should be looked for 
this evening, and for the next few 
nights, when the observer may be 
rewarded by seeing an occasional streak 
cf reddish light shoot across the sky, 
as if a star had suddenly broken loose. 


Coming Into Our Atmosphere 

Of course, nothing of the sort occurs; 
what has actually happened is that a 
piece of solid, dark, cold matter has been 
revolving, like a miniature planet, m a 
long oval orbit extending from near the 
Sun to a dark and lonely region midway 
between the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn 
—about 650 million miles from the Sun. 

This fragment of matter, which may 
be smaller than a cricket-ball or as large 
as a house, is composed of elements 
such as iron, sodium, and magnesium, 
and helium gas. Its orbit crosses the 
orbit of the Earth about Nov. 23, 
and therefore the meteor we may be 
fortunate enough to see will be this 
ill-starred little planet which, speeding 
on its course, found the Earth in its way, 
and, unable to help itself, charged at the 
Earth at perhaps 30 miles a sccond. 

What happens then is that the meteor 
ignites from the friction with our atmos- 
phere, which it enters at 100 or 200 
miles above us; then speeding from 30 
to 60 miles in a second or two, according 
to its size, and finally vanishing in smoke 
and a trail of gas. 


Exciting Race in the Sky 

Tt does not perform its tremendous 
jeurney trom beyond Jupiter alone, but 
in company with countless millions of 
similar bodies, and some of those 
have the misfortune to encounter the 
Earth. They are sometimes called the 
Bicta Meteors, and their history and 
origin is really very wonderful. 

There was once a comet discovered-— 
in 1826—by Biela, an Austrian astrono- 
mer, and it used to appear at intervals 
of between six and seven years, when it 
paid its periodical visit to the Sun. 

It was found that its path came so 
inconveniently close to the Earth that 
there was a possibility of both comet 
and planet arriving at the same place 
at the same time; and the fear of this 
created quite a panic in 1832. 


_Comet Breaks in Two 


The comet, however, arrived at the 
appointed place a month too soon to 
meet the Earth, and nothing happened ; 
but in 1846 it was the comet that came 
to grief. Towards the end of the year 
it was seen to be disturbed and dis- 
torted, and by Dec. 29 it was found 
that some internal convulsion had 
occurred, so that it divided into two. 

The parts continued their twin exis- 
tence, about 160,000 miles apart, until 
lost to sight in distant space. Six years 
afterwards they reappeared, but this time 
about one and a half million miles a : 
and soon after both of them vanished 
for ever as comets, for, although they 
ought to have returned ten times since 
then, they have never been seen. 

‘Now, on Nov. 27, 1872, the Earth 
crossed the track of the lost.and: bfoken 
comet, but, instead of meeting with it, 
the Earth was overtaken by a great 
swarm of meteors, apd subsequest 
investigations have pr thenk te be 
fragments of the ated. comet 
a few more particles of 
hope to see next weeks. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘ Martin Crusoe” 


What Has Happened 
A brief synopsis of what has happened 
appeared in last week’s issue. 
CHAPTER 21 
Stranded ! 


NOWING that he could not use 

either his gun or his bombs, 

Cyril had resolved to make his plane 
itself his means of attack. 

Down he swooped, the air scrcam- 
ing past him. The Touaregs saw 
him, but had no time to scatter. A 
few swung in their saddles and tired. 

‘Then he was on them, the wings 
of the Imp almost brushing their 
twisted turbans. 


- It was just as he had expected. | 


« Mad with fright, the horses bolted 
in every direction. Rising again, 
Cyril came round in such a sweep 
that for a moment theéplane was 
almost at right-angles to the ground. 
As he righted her, he spotted the 
one horse in the troop that bore a 
double,burden, and made for it. 

Its rider saw him coming, and 
with all the strength of his iron 
wrist, wheeled his horse to one side. 
He overdid it. The poor beast 
came down, and as Cyril hurtled 
past, he saw the Arab’and Tim 
rolling over and over on the ground. 

Cyril turned so quickly that 
it was just luck and nothing else 
which saved him from a side- 
slip that would have meant a 
crash,: Then the Imp’s. wheels 

* touched the ground, and before he 
could check her speed she was 
aimost on top of the fallen horse. 
«« Pistol. in hand, Cyril leaped out 
on to the sand. 

“Tim!” he cried. ‘ Tim!” 

A short, square figure rose to its 
{cet, 

“Faith, I'm mighty glad to sec 
ye, Masther Cyril,” came a voice 
which, though weak and hoarse, 
was amazingly cheerful. 

“The Arab—what have 
done with him ?”’ panted Cyril. 

““ Oh, him, is it? 'Deed then I’m 
afraid there’s been a bit of-an acci- 
dent, Masther Cyril. 
tried to stick a knife in me, and I 
couldn't be letting him do that. So 
Um thinking I’ve hurt him.” , 

In spite of everything Cyril 
nearly laughed. The idea of ‘Tim, 
five feet nothing in his boots, hurt- 
ing the great six-foot Arab was too 
funny. Yet, knowing, -as he did. 
Tim’s amazing quickness” and 

strength, it was perhaps not so 

funny, after all. 

“Is he dead?” was what Cyril 
actually said. 

 Sorra a bit of it! But he’s a 
nasty hole in him, and he'll be 
needing a bit 0’ doctoring.” 

Cyril glanced at the Arab, who 
was lying quiet enough. Then he 
loo) round quickly. 

“ There’s no time for it, Tim,” 
he said quickly. ‘‘ The beggars 
are coming back. We must skip 
as quick as we can. There are 
still too many for us to tackle.” 

Tim nodded. 

“It's right ye are. In wid ye, 
i # ee Til be taking on 
trip.” 


you 


Ye sce, he} 


As he spoke he ran towards the 
plane, which lay no more than 
twenty or thirty yards away. 

Before he reached it the darkness 
was lit by a dozen bright flashes, 
and the crackle of carbine fire 
rattled through the night. There 
was a sharp clang as a bullet hit 
some metal part of the Imp. 

“What did I tell ye?” said 
Tim, as he flung himself into the 
pilot'sseat.  “ The villains are on us. 
Now. don’t be arguing. Give hera 
swing, and let's be moving.” 

‘Tim was right, and Cyril leapt to 
the propeller. 

“Are vou ready?" he cried. 

fam not,”’ came Tim's answer. 
“ fere's throuble for us. One of 
them bullets has hit the petrol tank. 
We'll not be able to shift till 1 get 
the hole stopped.” 

Cyril gasped in but 
before he could answer a_ fresh 
volley burst out and bullets hummed 
like wasps all around them. 


dismay, 


CHAPTER 22 
Silence Falls 


YRIL sprang back to the side of 
the plane. 


“We must fight them off. The 
machine-gun—that’s our — only 


chance. I'll handle it out here 
while you see what you can do 
with the tank. There’s spare 
petrol in the tins.” 

“Here you are, then,”’ said ‘Tim, 


curtly, as he handed the machine- 
gun over the side 
-To detach the gun from its 


special mounting in the plane was a 
second’s work. It could then be 
used on an jordinary tripod on the 
ground, from which position an al- 
most uninterrupted sweep of the sur- 
rounding desert could be obtained. 

Cyril squatted down behind the 
gun. A belt of cartridges was 
ready. Next moment a stream of 
flame leaped from the muzzle, and 
a continuous crackle of firing sent 
echoes pealing out across the desert. 
Cyril could not see the Touaregs, 
but he knew their direction by the 
flashes from their carbines, and, 
swinging his gun back and forth, 
he hosed them with lead. 

“That's stopped ’em,”’ remarked 
Tim. He had fixed a little clectric 
light over the seat of the damage, 
got out a case of tools, and was 
desperately busy trying to tinker 
up the holes made by the bullet. 

“Por the minute,” replied Cyril. 
“ How many do you think there are, 
Tim?” 

‘ Allofthirty,”’ said Tim. ‘‘ And 
sons of sin, ivery soul of thim.”’ 

“YT wonder what they’ll 
next.” 

“ Circle round, like Injins, and 
take pot-shots,”” Tim answered. 
“ That's what I’m thinking.” 

He went on with his work, and Cyril 
sat silent, straining his eyes through 
the gloom .in a desperate effort 
to find out what was happening. 
He could not hide from himself 
that the state of things was well 
nigh desperate. If it had been 
daylight it would have been differ- 
ent, but the darkness was all on 


do 


the side of the enemy, who, as 


Tim had said, could scatter and 
make rings round the plane. 


he could not ttord keep bl 


S| They could. see the plane, but 
he himself could not see them, and | 


Crack! Crack! Just two shots, 
but they came from exactly the 
opposite direction from the first 
volleys. Crack! Crack! Two 
more from the east. 

“You were right, ‘im,’ said 
Cyril. “ They’re surrounding us.” 

“They're mighty poor shots,” 
replied Tim, with some contempt. 
The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before another volley of 
three or four shots together rang 
out, the electric lamp in Tim's 
hand went to flinders, and Tim 
himself gave a sharp cry of pain. 

“Oh, Tim! Are you hurt?” 
cried Cyril in dreadful anxiety. 

“Not me! ‘Iwas the torch!” 
growled Tim, wringing his hand. 
“ Arrah, but I’ve pins and needles 
up to my shoulder. Shoot back 
at them a bit. They’re coming a 
deal too close.”’ 

Cyril's finger was already on the 
trigger of the machine gun, and a 
score or so of bullets whipped the 
desert in a wide half-circle. This 
gained the boys a little peace, and 
‘Tim, getting a fresh torch, went 
on with his work. 


“Where's the airship?’ asked 


Tim. ‘Isn't the Avenger coming 
along ?”’ 
“They were starting when I 


left,” Cyril told him. ‘* But whether 
they'll find us is another matter.” 
‘Time passed, and there was no 
more shooting. But Cyril took little 
comfort from this. He thought it 


Tim gave a low whistle. 
was most likely that they were 
crawling up through the gloom, 
making ready for a rush from all 
sides at once. 


CHAPTER 23 
When Dawn Broke 
r was getting towards dawn, and, 
as is always the case, it was the 
darkest time of the whole night. 
The silence was broken only by 
the steady tap of Tim’s hammer. 

‘““ How much longer will you be, 
Tim ?”’ asked Cyril in a low voice. 

‘“ Half an hour yit. Ye see, it’s 
not as if I could be brazing it.” 

“Can Lhelp?” 

‘Sure, the best help ye can give 
is wid the gun. I’m misthrusting 
thim black-faced beggars will be 
rushing us before long.” 

“ That’s my notion, too. If only 


the airship would come! I thought 
I heard her engines just now, but 


couldn’t be sure.’ 
“ Don’t be worrying,” said Tim. 


while. Thin we can snap 
fingers at an-army of thim,” 


Cyril said nothing. He 
feehiag till hie ears eed 


“ Sure, it’ll be light before a great 
our 


side of the tank and was busy on 
the other. And now the darkness 
was beginning to lift a little, and 
that curious pale-lemon tint whic 
comes before dawn on the desert 
was dimming the stars. 

Cyril’s heart beat painfully. 
Had the Touaregs really given up 
and gone ? It seemed like it. Any- 
how, the next quarter of an hour 
would show. ‘They must attack 
or lose their chance with the ap- 
proach of daylight. ~ 

The stars paled, and in the east 
a faint pink stained the sky. Cyril, 
looking round, was able to see the 
outlines of the hills to the north, 
Their lower spurs were much nearer 
than he had imagined. 

“T’m . nearly finished,” an- 
nounced Tim. “Another ten 
minutes and I'll be ready for the 
petrol.” 

Still Cyril did not answer. He 
was certain he could hear some- 
thing, but it was not the Avenger's 
engines: it sounded more like the 
thud of the fect of many horses. 

The light was getting stronger 
every minute, and he could see 
that the foot of the hills was less 
than a mile away, and that almost 
opposite the spot where the Imp 
lay upon the sand a narrow pass, 
or defile, opened out upon the plain. 


He drew a long breath. 
“Here they come, Tim,” he said 
quictly. As he spoke he pointed 


‘Tis an army—no less !’’ he muttered. 


to the mouth of the pass, out of 
which was pouring the head of a 
column of wild horsemen. 


Tim jumped down to Cyril's side. 
He gave a low whistle. ‘' “Tis an 
army—no less! ’’ he muttered. 

An army it was. ‘There were 
hundreds of them. Now at last 
Cyril understood the reason why 
he and Tim had been left in peace 
for so long. Their attackers 
had ridden back into the hills for 
reinforcements, and here was_ the 
whole tribe gathered for battle. 

His eyes brightened, and his jaw 
set. 

‘ They’ve asked for it,’’ he said. 
‘They shall get it.” 

As he spoke he swung the muzzle 


advancing raiders. » 

Out they came—score 
score. “ Hundreds of them!” 
Tim muttered uneasily. 


madly across the desert, 


i 
dry 


of the machine-gun round so that 
it bore full on the head of the 


after 
as 
They 
spread out fanwise and came gal ha 

the 


sand rising in clouds under 
A their flying hoofs. 


as | _ Head down, eyes sighting alo 
ene Sees 


“waters raved in fury. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE STEPPINC-STONES 
| See KEENE wound up hisline, 
Time for tea, Alec!” he 
shouted to the other boy who 
was casting in the pool below, 

Alec Reade came up from the 
water's edge. 

p Time we got back, any- 
how, Billy,” he said, with ‘ 
glance at the sky. “‘ There's q 
rare old thunderstorm brewing 
over the top of the moor.” 

Billy nodded, and they walked 
together up the fishing path. 

The Cot, where they were 
staying, was on the far side of 
the river. There was no bridge 
within a mile. They had to cross 
by stepping-stones, monstrous 
blocks of granite which lay in 
an irregular line across a wide, 
shallow pool, 

“It’s raining already up on 
the moor,” said Billy. ‘‘ There'll 
be a flood down before dark.” 
As he spoke he jumped to the 
first stone. 

“ Hurry !’’ he added sharply, 
“ Here’s the flood coming.” 

Alec made a rush. He was 
half-way across when, witha sud- 
den roar, a great brown wave, 
crested with snowy foam, came 
rolling around the curve less 
than a hundred yards above. 

“ Furry |’ shrieked Billy. But 
Alec was hampered with rod, 
landing-net, and heavy creel, 
Before he’ could reach the far 
bank, the rushing wave was upon 
him. It took him to the knees, 
tore him from his slippery foot- 
ing, and swept him away. ° 

He got his head up, but his 
heavy boots dragged him down. 
Another moment, and he would 
be out of the pool, and swept to 
certain death over the roaring, 
rock-strewn rapid below. 

A sharp hiss in the air above, 
Something light and thin flashed 
across him. He felt a sudden pull, 

“Catch hold!” came Billy's 
yell above the deep roar of the 
jlood. Alec made a wild grab, 
and found a line in his hands. He 
realised that Billy had cast 
across him and that the hook was 
in his coat. 

He saw Billy's twelve-foot 
salmon rod bending double under 
the terrific strain, and knew that 
this and the thin silk line were 
all that lay between him and 
certain death. He struck out 
with all his might. 

The flood growled like a beast 
hungry for prey. ‘The line 
twanged like a harp-string under 
the frightful strain. Billy was 
waist-deep in the slack water, 
hanging on like grim death, but 
the click of his reel told that he 
was being forced to let out line. 

Yet the strain told. Slowly. 
very slowly Alec came round ina 
big curve. A last frantic effort, 
and suddenly his fect struck 
bottom. Another movement, 
and Billy had seized him an 
lugged him ashore. 

Alec put out his hand. 

“Good notion of yours 
Billy,” he said rather breath- 
lessly. “ If you hadn't thought 
of it, I should have been—down 
there.” He pointed to th 
narrow channel where the white 
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art is the Life of the Body ce LRAT 


Dr MERRYMAN A Pst steven a little 


WRETCHED and conceited artist 
who thought himself a fine 
painter was explaining pompously to 
a visitor that he proposed to white- 
wash a rooni and then paint it. 
“Don’t you think it would be 
better to paint it first and then 
whitewash it? ’’ said the friend. 


a Qa Oo 
What are These Things ? 


We are all familiar with these parts of 
things. Do you know what they are P 

Answers next week 

a} i] 1} 

Poser 

JF the poet is a-verse to catching a 
moth, will his son-net a butterfly ? 

Oo 1} o | 


Do You Live in Lanarkshire ? 
LANARKSHIRE is the shire, or 
county, of Lanark, formerly spelt 
Lanerch, which comes from an old 
Cymric word Ianerch, and means 
either an enclosure in a wood ora 

glade in a forest. 
8 a a 

Line Upon Line : 
HERE are thirteen knes. Add 
thirteen other straight lines to 
themand make a word of ninc letters. 


Solution next week 
Oo a} a 
A Pessimist’s View 
HE world of fools has such a store, 


That he who would not see an ass 

Must bide at home, and bolt his 
door, 

And break his looking-glass. 


shrine, 
A little prop best fits a little vine: 
As my small cruse best fits a little 
wine. . 


A little seed best fits a little soil, 
A little trade best fits a little toil : 
As my small jar best fits my little oil. 


A little bin best fits a little bread, 

A little garland fits a little head: 

As my small stuff best fits my little 
shed. : 


A little hearth best fits my little fire, 
A little chapel fits a little choir; 
As my small bell best fits my little 
spire. 
A little stream best fits a little boat, 
A little lead best fits a little float : 
As my small pipe best fits my little 
note. ROKER HERRICK 
oO oO i] 

Is Your Name Hackney ? 
‘THE surname Hackney comes from 

the London suburb, and was 
first given to someone living there. 
It has nothing to do with hackney, 
a horse, which is from the French 
haquenée, an ambling nag. Hack- 
ney, the place, means the island 
of Hacca, and probably, when the 
district was a marsh, a chieftain 
named Hacca had.his home there. 

a a Q 


Palindromes 
PatinpRome is a word which 
means running back, and a 
palindrome is-a word or sentence 
which reads the same backwards 
or forwards. ‘There are many well- 
known palindromes, such as 
“Madam, I’m Adam,” “ Able was 
I ere I saw Elba.” Here are three 
more unusual ones: 
Stiff, O dairyman, in a myriad of 
fits. 
No, it is opposed ; 
trade’s opposition. 
No, it’s a bar of gold, a bad log 
for a bastion. 
bs .  &- 2 eee -; ee 
ANSWER TO LAST WERK’S PUZZLE | 
A Buried Animal 
© animal was the ourang- 
outang. 
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r was all very well for Adolphus to say he felt too ill to 
get up; Jacko knew better. : 


“Too lazy,” he said. 


“It’s all the Mater’s fault—fussing 


over him with chicken broth and lemon jelly! He’s too 


jolly comfortable where he is.” 


** Jacko! Jacko!” called his Mother, “‘ come and take this 


cup of beef-tea to your brother. 


very queer.” 


Poor lad,” she added, “ he’s 


“In the head,” muttered Jacko. 


His Mother looked shocked. 
said; ‘‘he’s got a very bad cold. 


have rheumatic fever! He’s 


=< = = SS = 


Jacko slid to the bottom 


“You cheeky young rascal ! 


“Don’t talk like that,’’ she 
I hope he isn’t going to 
got pains all over him, and 
can’t move.” 

“Can’t move—can’t he?” 
echoed Jacko; “I guess I'd 
move him!” 

And he said it again as he 
went upstairs with the tray. 

He grinned at his brother, 
and, sitting down at the foot 
of the bed, tipped up the cup 
and began drinking. 

“Here! What are you up 
to with my broth?” asked 
Adolphus, in a remarkably 
healthy voice. 

“ Taking your nourishment,” 
answered Jacko sweetly, “to 
save you the pain of moving.” 


” cried Adolphus, jumping out 


of bed, and chasing him round the room. 
Jacko dashed to the door, banged the tray on the stairs, 


sat on it. and slid, roaring with 


laughter. to the bottom. 
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Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father in Africa. They b—- 
meet a tramp, who says he is their father. 
CHAPTER7 


_—_———- 


a 


HEY sat and stared up at him, too astonished to speak. 
“ Remember me now, don’t you?” he cried. ‘‘ Thought 

I knew you two the moment you come along.” 
Still they only stared, and could not, believe him, and he 


seemed dreadfully disappointed. 


“Crool, I call it!” he grumbled, “‘ when a ‘man’s own 


children can’t remember him ! ” 


Hoity could not remember him, and thought if he had known 
he was like this he would not have come to look for him. 


“My father dresses 
he’s got whiskers.’ 


properly,” he said’ stubbornly, “and 


“That’s right!” the tramp agreed. “I was dressed 
proper before the war, and had whiskers; but the Germans 
took me prisoner and stole everything. You orter be sorry 
for me. You come on home; yer Aunt’ll know meat once!” 

“But where is mother?” stammered Molly. 


“Gone on by train,” answered the tramp. 


“We could 


only afford one ticket. She’s home with Auntie by now.” 
“Oh!” Molly sprang up eagerly. “ Let’s go and sce!” 


Molly gave him her hand, but Hoity 
would not do that 


GePes<t 


And she gave him her hand. Hoity would not do that, 


The tramp caught at Hoity’s pockets 


and turned them inside out 


He shuffied down the road to the right, and they gazed after him, bewildered 


but he got up and walked gloomily at’the other side of him. 
They came toa cross-road, and the tramp stopped and said: 
“Don't like a little boy like you carrying all this cash! 


Your Aunt oughtn’t to allow it. 


There’s wicked people on 


these roads. I'll take care of it for you till we get“home.” 
He twisted the knotted handkerchief out of Hoity’s hand, 


and opened it in a twinkling. 
“ All coppers!” he groaned. 


“ These only coppers, too ?” 


He caught at Hoity’s pockets, ad, as if by magic, tumed 
them inside out, and swiftly crammed all the money into the 


pockets of his own baggy trousers. 


It was done in a moment, all before Hoity could object— 


almost before he knew what was hap 


ing. In any case, 


they were helpless, and it was so early that nobody was about. 


“You wait here,” said the tramp. 


“I’m goin’ to borrow 


a horse an’ cart from a man I know, then we'll drive home. 
Don’t you stir from here till Ecome back! Shan’t be a jiffy ! ”’ 
He shook a warning finger at them, and set off at a smart 


shuffle down the road to the right. 


They gazed after him, bewildered, and presently, when he 
started to run, Hoity cried out furiously : 

“He’s not Father! I knew he wasn’t! It’s all your fault, 
and he’s robbed us, and now we can’t gol”. 

. More Next Week 


‘is his portrait. 


Who Was He? ia: 


The Mystery Man 


OBERT Lovis STEVENSON 
wrote the story of .a2 man 
who played two distinct- parts 
in life so completely that he 
seemed to be two different men. 
At one time he was good and re- 
spectable, at others base and evil. 
Such a character is not a mere 
creation of the novelist, for there 
is an outstanding instance in 
English history of a man who 
seemed to have two distinct 
personalities. As a thinker and 
writer and a searcher after 
truth, he stands outas one of the 
greatest men which England has 
ever produced. 

On the other hand, in his daily 
life and action he was among 
the foremost in mean treachery 
and corruption. It is one of 
the puzzles of history how two 
such characters could be found 
in one and the same man. 

He was the son of a famous 
lawyer and Statesman, and as 
a boy was very bright and in- 
telligent« At thirteen years of 
age he went to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and later to Gray's Inn, 
London, to be trained for the law, 

After being called to the Bar 
he quickly rose to high rank, 
though the famous Lord Bur- 
leigh, who was a kinsman, did 
all he could to keep him back, 


and prejudiced the Queen against ~ 


him, because he feared the 
young man might prove a 
serious rival to his son. 

He became a member of 
Parliament, and when Jamcs I. 


mounted the throne was 
knighted. 
Honours now flowed upon 


him, and at last he became a 
peer and Lord High Chancellor 
of England. During these years 
he wrote books which are among 
the greatest philosophical works 
in the world, and have changed 
the whole thinking of mankind. 
His practice, however, was 
sadly out of keeping with his 
teaching, He became one of 
the most corrupt and unfair 
judges of a corrtipt age, and 
took bribes wholesale. A public- 
spirited citizen who denounced 
his injustice was — severcly 
punished, and ruined financially. 
Yet it was found later that the 
corrupt Chancellor had taken a 
bribe from the citizen’s accuser. 
When this strange man was 
found guilty of the base crimes 
laid to his charge, he was sent 
to the Tower and fined £40,000; 
but the punishment was eventu- 
ally lightened, and he passed 
his remaining days in writing. 
He died ‘as 
the result of a 
chill caught 
while experi- 
menting in the 
preservation of 
animal food by 
freezing, and : 
to him we owe : panes 
the idea of cold storage. Here 
Who was he? 
Last week’s name- Mrs, Hemans 
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The Obildren’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
the le world loves. My Magazine grew out of the 
Encrefopedia, the greatest book for children in the w orld 
gine appears on the 15th of each month, the ry we 
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is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farring , 


S ITS OKAPI - A NATION'S FALLEN IDOL - FORTUNES IN PICTU 


EUROPE LOSE 


Our first lady M.P. Countess Markie- 
wicz, who has never taken her seat 


sir good turn—Boy Scouts 
help blind lady voter to the pol! 


1 Pershing greets Young America 
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Fomney’s famous painting “of the ‘Beckford Children.” The artist 
received £100 for this picture, which has now been sold for 52,000 guineas 
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Postage of the Children’s Newapaper Is ia. 
monthly companion, My Magazine, is: itish 


The French President, M. Poin 
who has been to London 
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Taking “him down—End of the great 


wooden statue of Hindenburg, 


in Berlin 
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. trade with Persia. 
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EXPLORING ROUND 
THE POLE 
Off to Nova Zembla 


WHERE TWO SHIPS WERE FOUND 
WITH 63 FROZEN MEN 


A Norwegian explorer, Dr. Holtedah, 
is preparing an expedition ‘to explore 
Nova Zembla, and to co-operate with 
the scientific work of Amundsen, dis- 
coverer of the South Pole, who is now 
exploring round the North Pole. 

When he gets to this island home of 
ice and snow, lying between the Kara 
Sea and the Barents Sea, the doctor 
thay find Russian explorers” there, or 
he may find their dead bodies, or he 
may learn that they have been and 
gone; Russian scientists were on thc 
island at the beginning of the war, 
but the men are now lost to sight. 

‘They may have been left to die where 
Rarents and his men spent those 
memorable months, or they may have 
teturned to Russia. © 


Norsemen and Vikings 
It is all a mystery, and so is much 
of the story of the old island—or New 
Land, us it is described in its Russian 
name of Nova Zembla. It is fitting 
that hardy. Norsemen should take 


up the story again, for Vikings dis-. 


covered the island in their restless 
rovings nine centuries ago. But it was 
an Englishman who brought it to the 
knowledge of the world in general. 

In °1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby  sct 
out with three ships to sail to China 
and India by way of the North Pole. 
One of his captains was the great 
Richard Chancellor. They re-discovered 
Nova Zembla on the voyage, but 
became: separated, Willoughby, with 
two ships, being driven on to the coast 
of Lapland, where the men were all frozen 
to death. It was our first great loss in 
the Arctic. Russian sailors eventually 
found the two little ships, with Wil- 
loughby and his 62 men dead on board, 
their diary kept to the last hour. 


Unknown and Wonderful Beasts 

Cuknown and most wonderful wild 
beasts assembling in fearful numbers 
about the ships was the last entry in 
this pathetic diary. 

The first Englishmen to sce Nova 
Zembla thus came to a fearful end, but 
Chancellor, failing to find his leader, 
sailed on, putting in at Archangel. 
IIc made a sledge journey overland to 
Moscow, was received by the Tsar, 
and induced him to grant trading 
iacilities*with England. 

At the same time he met the Persian 
ambassador and opened negotiations 
with him. 
sprang the Muscovite Company and 
The tragic voyage 
to Nova Zembla, which cost us two’ 
gallant crews, had the result of founding 
our international commerce, from which 
grew our Mercantile Marine. 


From Chancellor’s success: 


The poor Russian people, of whom these are types, are Sahine the greatest sufferers in the 


War. 


They cry in vain for peace which does not come. 


The Allies are now hoping to 


being about a settlement. This picture, by L. Lantier, {s from the Paris Salon 


~ FAMOUS HOUSE TO LET RENT FREE 
Who Will Take It? 


The eietinn explorer who is 
soing out to Nova Zembla, as described 
on this page, will find what many 
people in this country are desperately 
wanting—a house to let. 

It is one of the most historic little 
houses in the world. It is rent free and 
there are no taxcs, and anybody can 
have it. All you have to do is to take 
up your residence. : 

This is the story of the house. It 
was built in the winter of 1596-7 by a 
brave Dutch seaman and his gallant crew. 


Message in the Chimney 

He was old Barents, whose ship’ was 
ice-locked for the winter on Nova Zembla,' 
the great island of ice in the vicinity of, 
the North Pole, and they built this hut, 
from timber taken from their ice-locked 
ship. In the following spring, the ship, 
being immovable, the party escaped in. 
two ‘small boats to sail 1500 miles 
among ice and open sea. 

Barents was then a dying man, but 
he was proud of his achievement, and 
before leaving the hut he wrote a 
letter, enclosed it in a powder flask, 
and hung it in the chimney, ‘ ‘ showing 


how we came out of Holland ‘to. sail 
to the kingdom of China and what 
happened to us.” 

He was dead in the open sca a few, 
days later, but the rest returned home, 
and marched through the streets of 
Amsterdam as they were, clad in the 
fur and white fox-skins in which they 
had passed the winter. ‘They told of 
Barents’s message left in the chimney. 


Letter Found After 278 Years 
Two hundred and seventy-cight years 
passed, and then, in 1875, Mr, Charles 
Gardiner, an English yachtsman, reached 
Nova Zembla and found the hut as it 
had been described. He put his hand 
up the chimney, and there was the 
powder flask. Barents had left, and in 
it the famous letter which the dying 
youre had. proudly written in 1597. 
-Holtedah is not likely to find 
ce up the chimney, but he 
will’find the old wooden hut still there, 
the first house ever built by modern 
man‘in the uninhabited Arctic world. 
We talk of, building wooden houses 
today; here is one that has survived 
the centuries, and is to let. 


They Who Cry for pence! in Vain |THE WOLVES ARE OUT 


Coming of Winter in 
Europe 


DOES THE WOLF PREDICT 
THE WEATHER? 


The entire northern hemisphere has 


experienced an early foretaste of winter, 


and Scottish farmers have been caught 
with their corn uncut. The sudden 
advent of King Frost has taken half the 
world by surprise. 

Derbyshire has experienced a temper- 


‘{ature matching that of a normal mid- 


winter; the sheep from the Welsh 
hills have been hurried down to 
the shelter of the vaHeys; and we may 
take it that the deer from the Scottish 


‘| hills have descended undriven, to the 


sore discontent of the farmers, whose 
crops and haystacks they raid at night. 
The same sort of thing prevails on the 
Continent, and there the effect is to 
bring out the. wolves! Winter always 
brings out the wolves,from the Apennines 
in Italy, and from the mountains and 
wooded regions of France, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, and Russia, to prey 
upon flocks, and, when hunger becomes 
desperate, to attack human beings. 


Law of the Wilds 


In Northern Manitoba large packs of 
wolves have been sighted, searching for 
caribou and moose, The smaller prey 
of the woods has now failed. The summer 
birds have long since migrated south, 
the water birds flee as ice forms on the 
rivers, lakes, and swamps; the winter 
sleepers have retired, and fast-barred 
the portals of their retreats; and so, 


; obeying the old law of the wilds, the 


wolves must either stay and die, or 
come out, pack, and hunt for game. 

A strange and ancient fallacy couples 
this appearance of wolves with the pre- 
diction of a terrible winter, but it is 
superstition. Animals are more sensitive 
than we are to weather influences, 
but they cannot foretell a season. The 
mortality rate among wild creatures is 
terrible in -winter. If they could foresee 
hard seasons, they would migrate to 
warmer quarters in advance. 


Hungry Wolves Arrive 

“Oh, but remember 1915,” say 
Canadians. In 1915 the hard weather 
brought the wolves close to human 
habitations ; but it was winter that drove 
in the wolves from the wilds, not the 
wolves that predicted the winter. 

It is'commonly said that a great crop 
of holly berries or of hips and haws is a 
sure sign of a hard winter, but such crops 
have nothing to do with the coming 
of winter; the hollics and hawthorns 
have simply been able, thanks to 
favourable conditions in spring and 
summer, to bear abundant fruit. 

When wolves appear in great numbers 
we know that they have had a favourable 
breeding season, and that they have 
been driven from their lairs by winter 
conditions that are already upor us. 
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THE WISE DONKEYS 
AND OTHER TALES 


CAN A CAT TELL THE 
TIME? 


Stories of Our Dumb Friends 
Told by Readers 


GOOSE AND THE APPLE TREE 


From all parts of the Kingdom 
come tales of our animal friends. We 
much regret that room cannot be 
found for all, but this week we select 
the following. 


THE GEESE AND THE APPLES 

Wilfrid J. Page writes from Bath : 

My grandfather has been telling me 
of a family of geese that had the run of 
a held in which were some apple-trees. 
Ly eating fallen apples the geese 
acquired a taste for the fruit; but the 
apples on the trees were thought to be 
vut of their reach. It was noticed, 
however, that the leaves had been pulled 
olf the ends of the lower branches, and 
zo the geese were watched, and the 
gander, a fine, strong bird, who could 
xeach up quite four feet high, was dis- 
covered shaking down the apples from 
the lower branches. 


COMPANIONS 

A Weston-super-Mare reader sends an 
incident she observed in Northamptonshire : 

I saw a cock and a young goose 
who were the greatest friends. 

The owner told me they did practically 
everything together. They slept and 
ate together, and kept company in 
their walks along the country lanes. 
Whenever the cock stopped the goose 
would wait for it. , 

KEEPING HER CHILDREN WARM 

Eric Simpson, writing from Charlesworth, 
tells a story of a dog’s thoughtfulness : 

Our retriever dog Nell has three pup- 
ries which have a bed in the cowshed. 
‘Ve keep ducks and hens in the same 
place, and there is a hole in the bottom 
ot the door, so that they can get in and 
out. Last week it was very cold and 


windy, and when I went up [ found the]. 


puppies had crawled against the door. 
So Nell put her head in the hole to keep 
the draught out. 

You will perhaps think she wanted to 
get out, but I tned her and she would 
not come. When I closed the door she 
put her head into the hole again. Sol 
tilled the hole up, and the puppies were 
left quite warm. 

PUSSY AT THE DOOR 

A Scottish lassie of ten, writing in a beautiful 
hand from Stonehaven, says : 

I have a cat, a lovely grey Persian. 
He is a great hunter, and once caught 
a weasel and ate half of it. 

He brings mice to the door every 
day. When he wants to come in, he 
jumps on the window-sill and scratches 
till somebody comes. 

If I hold my hand two feet from the 
ground, be will jump clean over it. 

MAGPIE AND THE MATCHBOX 

An Isle of Wight reader writes of a magpie: 

He was caught in a copse and treated 
very kindly, and after three weeks of 
imprisonment managed to escape. All 
that io dares stayed in a tree near the 
house, but, getting hungry, flew back 
and waited for food. 

_Every day after that we used to let 
him out, and, after he had had a bath, 
he flew away for the day; but at 
sunset ' e always came back to his cage. 

We called him Jacko. One day, 
when my father was reading, he flew 
in at the open window. As my father 
took no notice of him, he flew to the 
chair and perched on its back. Then, 
seeing a box of matches, he snatched 
it up, flew out, and dropped it outside. 

_JiMMY THE PATHFINDER 

A Liverpool lady sends us the following 
account of the ingenuity of her cat Jimmy: 

Jimmy is a very large grey cat, only 
twelve months old. Iwas in the habit 
of leaving him on a chair by the fire for 
the night, quite comfortable and asleep. 
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but frequently we found that he had 
left the house before morning. 

One night I said to him, “ Very well, 
you may go out,” but, lo! the next 
morning he was fast asleep on his chair. 

At Jast we decided to hie _ the 
mystery of Jimmy’s comings and goings. 

We bve A a very Sid-fashioned house, 
four storeys high, with a room at the 
top containing a water-tank, and from 
a hole not any larger than an ordinary 
tea saucer runs a narrow wooden gutter 
dropping water into this tank, which 
is quite open and very deep. 

We had occasion to go into this room, 
and Jimmy followed, and we watched 
him ‘as he walked along the gutter, 
squeezed through the tiny hole to the 
roof, passed along the roof, and climbed 
to the house next door. - Then he de- 
scended to a lower roof, and gradually 
came down to our garden wall, and, all 
obstacles overcome, gave his cry at the 
back door for admission ! 

THE DOG AND THE TORTOISE 

An Uxbridge boy writes : 

I think you would like to hear of my 
dog Scamp and my tortoise Jimmy. 

Scamp is an Irish terrier, and very 
jealous ef Jimmy. Twice he'has snapped 
at Jimmy, but the tortoise has been 
too quick for him, and has pulled his 
legs and head into his shell. 

One afternoon I noticed Scamp very 
busy scratching, and, going to look, 
found he had entirely buried the 
tortoise. I suppose he thought he could 
get rid of Jimmy that way. 

But Jimmy is now asleep in a box of 
straw until the warm weather comes. 

CAN A CAT TELL THE TIME ? 

This question is asked by a schoolboy of 12, 
who writes from near Liverpool, and he gives 
his reason for asking : 

ey and I grew up together, and 
when started going to school she 
used to come and meet me. It was 
surprising how she knew the time. 

She used to meet me at one spot, 
and would not go beyond it ; but would 
wait for me there, and we walked up 
the avenue together. 

But when my brother began to go 
to school, she ceased £ mect me, I 
suppose “she though she was not 
wanted when I had a companion. 


DUCKLING FINDS A MOTHER 


R. W. Jackson, writing from the Bank of 
Ireland, Longford, says : 


I send a story about a duck that was 
hatched in an incubator. When it was 
three weeks old it found a clucking hen, 
and sat with its head under her and its 
body out in the open, and it liked to do 
this till it was full grown. It would not 
go into the water, and when my mother 
carried it down to the pond for a swim 
it kept biting her. 

THE OLEVER DONKEY 
The cleverness of a donkey is described by a 
Warwickshire reader: 


Little Jane has a lovely coat, pointed 
ears, and carries her head up as she 
trots along like a pony. She is both 
ridden and driven, and mows, rolls, 
and carts. 
I taught her to say “ Please”’ by 
lifting her right fore-foot up, and to 
shake hands. Now she not only says 
‘‘ Please’? when you ask her, but on 
her own account when she wants 
anys: 

he will stop in front of anybody 
out walking with sweets in their pockets, 
and say “ Please.” How she knows 
they have them, I cannot think, unless 
it is by the smell. 

She lives in a field with a horse, and 
they. are such friends that if one goes 
out and not the other, they bray or 
neigh till the other comes back. 

DONKEY SAVES THE ONIONS 
_ A Sidcup reader puts in a plea for the intel- 
ligence of the donkey, and gives this instance : 

At Covent Garden not long ago was a 
donkey witha cartload of onions, stand- 
ing immediately in front of a horse, who 
began to crop the donkey’s load. The 
donkey, looking round and seeing this, 
began to bray loudly, and then moved 
the cart out of the way. 

Evidently he realised that he had to 
keep his load in safety. 


and limited structure, I was reeling 
night, vainly attempting to adjust my 
mind to fhe idea that our straight lines 
have turned round, when by good for- 
tune I fell in with the Mock Turtle. 


announced to me, “‘ in a flood of tears.” 


covery: 


sighed the Mock Turtle. “ After expect- 
ing itso confidently! After anticipating 
evenits very smell! Truly, it’s too bad!” 


Turtle, “could anyone with a heart 
speak of anything else? There it lay, 
the whole pennyworth, spilt on the kit- 


That is it, is it not 


-|sort,” said the Mock Turtle. 


THE MOCK TURTLE 
IN TEARS 


Creeping Through in a 
Mock Universe 


WHAT HE THINKS OF DR. 
EINSTEIN 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


Staggered by the discovery that the 
universe is a circular, lopsided, warped, 


home to tea and crumpets the other 


“T have just left the Gryphon,” it 
mean this dreadful dis- 
” T began. 

“ Precisely,” sobbed the Mock Turtle. 
“ Could anything be more upsetting eee 

“That’s the very word,” I agreed. 

“ After thinking about it all day!” 


“ You 


“ Are we speaking of the same thing 2 
I asked. 
“ Oh, my dear sir,” wept the Mock 


chen floor. The whole tureen, every drop! 


BEAUTIFUL soup, SO rich and green, 
Tumbled out of its hot tureen ! 

Crawling away in curve and loop, 

Soup of the evening, beautiful soup ! 


Do you wonder that the Gryphon is 


dissolved in tears?” 

I laid a soothing hand on the shell of 
the Mock Turtle, And spoke to it very, 
very gently in the following manner : 

“My sweet, soft-hearted friend,” I 
began, ‘‘ you must prepare yourself for 
very much worse news than the upset- 
ting of asoup tureen. The mind of man 
is upset. All the knowledge of the past 
is streaming away like your spilt soup. 
A line is not what we thought it. A 


circle has deceived us.” 


From this point I explained Einstein’s 
new theory of light. 

" Let us think this out,” said the Mock 
Turtle, sitting sedately on a convenient 
rock. “ The light of a star beyond the 
sun takes a bend as it passes the sun. 
? Itis. And there- 
fore, my friend, you infer that the 
universe is as round as any orange, and 
as limited as, let us say, Regent Circus. 


You tell me that if I set out to walk to 


the end of the universe I should find 
myself back where I started?” 
“ That is so,” I said, in a broken voice. 
“Now, suppose,” said the Mock Turtle, 
“‘a man set out to walk from Charing 


Cross to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, 


finding a broken-down motor-lorry in 
his way, turned aside and walked round 
it, would he therefore arrive at Charing 
Cross instead of St. Paul’s?” 

“ T must suppose so,” I replied. 

“You must suppose nothing of the 
“ The 
truth is, my gentle friend, that whenever 
a man tries to measure up the immeasur- 
able, or endeavours to put the infinite 
into a tin pot, he always trips up over 
his own feet. Let me assure you that 
the universe has neither beginning nor 
end, and that in five hundred years’ 
time things will be as they will be. 


And now that I may forget the loss of 


my beautiful soup, all rich and green, 


“WILL you, 


“WILL you, 
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and that you may forget tne nonsense 
of this good Mr. Einstein, I will sing.” 


Without another word the Mock 


Turtle sadly sang the following ballad : 
“WILL you walk a little slower?” 


said a whiting to a snail. 


“You are making me so nervous | 


am shaking to my tail. 


Don’t you know that space is rounded, 


and that if you keep this track 


Instead of getting somewhere we shall 


simply all get back ? 


won’t you, will you, won't 
you, will you kindly crawl? 


For it’s no use going any way to 


any place at all. 


“W/HAT matters it how far we go, or 


when we sally forth ? 


The more you get towards the south, 


the more you’re in the north ; 


The farther you push on ahead the 


' farther you retire, 


And every step that you descend but 


takes you that much higher. 


won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you cease to rage? 


For creation’s nothing better than a 


squirrel in a cage.” 


“Thank you,” I said, and then Iadded: 


“‘T see the idea has bitten you: you 
can’t keep off it.” 


“TI can’t, dear friend,” sobbed the 


Mock Turtle, dropping a tear. ‘‘ Evenas 
I was singing that song I was thinking 
of another on the same wonderful theme. 
Perhaps you will allow me to murmur it 
into your most patient ear?” 


And, with that, the creature lifted up 


its voice and sang as follows : 


"T's 


“ The crab has been right in taking the air, 


the voice of the lobster: I heard him 
declare, : 


For he walks in a circle, like milk in a churn, 


And he never goes out without taking a tum. 
When the sands are all dry, and the rocks 


are all bare, an 
He will swivel in circles, avoiding a square. 


And if he should faint at a sight or a sound, 


How often I’ve seen the dear creature come 
round.” 


When it had finished this song, the 


Mock Turtle said, almost brightly : 


“Of course, all the best people move 


in circles. Most of them, it is true, live 
in squares, but they all wish to belong to 
the upper circles. 


“ And how often Life has been likened 


to a merry-go-round. What you lose 
on the swings you get back on the 
roundabouts, if 1 remember rightly.” 


“What troubles me most,” I said, 


‘is the thought that a line is a circle : 
I can’t get hold of that.” 


“Oh, that’s easy,” said the Mock 


Turtle. ‘All you’ve got to do is to 
accustom your mind to the idea that a 
circle is a line.” ; 


“ Well, well,” I said, getting up from 


the rock, “it is all very confusing.” 


“©T well remember,’”’ said the Mock 


Turtle, detaining me, “ being taught by 
my good mother the following poem: 


TWINKLE, twinkle, little star! 
You can never go too far. 

Up above is down below, 

Just as Yes is always No. 

Twinkle, twinkle; did you grin, 

When you took our wise men in? 


She used to sing that little song reprov- 
ingly, and I am sure that some of the 
stars heard her and hung their heads. 
“T'll tell you a great secret. It’s my 
firm belief that ever since time began the 
stars have been having a joke with men. 
and this thing that you've told me 1s by 
no means the last of their jokes. I’m 
Mock Turtle living in a Mock Universe. 


| 


“story was told last week. 


THE GREAT STAR 
SURPRISE 


Sky-Maps Not Upset 


BEND OF LIGHT TOO SMALL 
FOR US TO GRASP 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Where are the stars whose light was 
caught bending ? Many of our readers 
may have been looking for them. 
They can be seen on any starlight 
evening during the winter, close to the 
beautitul cluster known as the Hyades. 

They should be looked for about half- 
way between the south-eastern horizon 
and overhead about eight or nine 
o'clock. They cover a larger area of 
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sky than the Pleiades, which will be 
seen glittering about 20 times the Moon’s 
apparent width away to the right. 

The Hyades proper consist of seven 
Sturs of varying degrees of brightness, 
named after seven maidens of Greek 
mythology. One of them is very bright 
and decidedly red ; it is our old friend 
Aldebaran, who entertained us in this 
paper long ago. Then he was sinking 
In the west; now he has turned up 
in the east, a rising sun nearly two 
million times farther off than our Sun. 


Kappa 1 and Kappa 2 

It is among the stars outside the 
Hyades that we lock for the Kappa 
stars whose light was bent. There will 
be found to the north of Epsilon Tauri 
two small stars, and the lower is Kappa. 

{t is really composed of two stars, 
and so is known as Kappa 1 and appa 2. 
Tiiese are the two famous stars about 
whose bent light such an interesting 


Whatever changes come about in 
thought in the realm of astronomy, 
the glories of the heavens will remain 
practically where we have hitherto 
known them to be, for these reasons. 

The colossal spaces separating the 
stars, and the comparatively few occa- 
sions when the light of a star on its 
way to us passes near another star, 
reduce the possibility of an apparent 
shift of place until it’is nothing that our 
eves can see. Indeed, the most powerful 
telescope could not perceive it. 


Beyond Our Senses 

For example, if Aldebaran’s light 
in its 30-years’ journey passed a sun 
half-way, it would be moved out of 
place only one 2-millionth part of the 
movement that occurred with Kappa 1 
and Kappa 2 near our Sun; and when 
we remember that that movement was 
only a thousandth part of the apparent 
width of the Moon, which a threepenny- 
bit held at arm’s length will cover, we 
realise how impossible it is to sec it. 

Now, in the case of Aldebaran, 10 
slay comes anywhere near his light as it 
passes onwards to us, for he is nearer 
to us than any other sun in that part 
of the heavens; therefore his position 
is absolutely safe in our star catalogues, 
and this applies to practically all the stars 
we see in the glorious vault above us. 

Any theoretical difference would be 
too small for the most powerf! micro- 
scope to bring within reach of ofir stgn., 
even if it were possible to record it, 

What happens to a ray of light by the 
time the limits of space are reached— 
if space has a limit at all—are things 
beyond our powers of perception. We 
can only think, and by thinking get as 
near the truth as possible. G.T.M. | 


DID 
A Good Deed in a Country Lane 


An enthusiastic Girl Guide sends us this 
account of a bit of fine work. 

_Guide Captain A. Charlesworth, of the 
First Ashstead Company, was going 
alone from Ashstead to Epsom when she 
came suddenly on two men and two 
women unconscious in the middle of 
the road, alongside two motor-cycles 
that had evidently been in collision. 

One of the men had a broken leg, one 

of the women a cut artery, and the other 
two were badly injured. 
_ Miss Charlesworth stopped the bleed- 
ing from the artery, using two silk 
handkerchiefs and strips from her 
clothes ; Set the leg with pieces of paling 
as splints ; bandaged the other cuts and 
wounds ; brought the sufferers back to 
consciousness ; called up an ambulance 
on the nearest telephone ; and _ then, 
having seen the ambulance on its way, 
resumed her journey.. 

The admiring companies of Girl 
Guides of the neighbourhood think such 
splendid work should not be concealed 
by too great modesty, and so do we. 

, —>———_—_—=_=__— _- 
SAD STORY OF AN R.A. 

All who love pictures will be grieved 
to think of the sad way in which Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, the well-known R.A, 
has been overtaken by death. 


trouble, and, feeling worse in the night, 
put ona ekg sucks apparently with 
the intention of crossing the road to 
consult his doctor, who lives opposite ; 
but the suffering artist fell and died just 
as he opened the door. The partly-open 
door attracted a passing policeman, and 
Mr. Hacker was discovered, dead. 

His pictures were a feature of the 
Royal Academy for many years, and 
at least one of these will have been 
noticed by all who have visited the Tate 
Gallery. We give it on the back page. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOM 


rooms for objects of historic interest. 
Painting by Carpaccio 
Four early copies of Shakespeare £15,000 
Violin made by Stradivarius ., £500 
First cdition of a Byron poem 

Defective copy of Burns’s poems 
First edition of a Shelley poem £48 
First edition of book by R. L. S. £42 
First edition of a Keats poem .. £35 


—_——__. 
THEN AND NOW 

Imports are coming in from Germany 
again, for the first time since the war. 
Germany's exports to the United King- 
dom for the year since the Armistice 
have been {217,435. Before the war 
they were £80,411,057. 


—_—— 
NEARING THE CLOSE 
Rumania has now decided to sign 
the Peace Treaty without making 
further objections. 
are the only countries not yet included 
in the settlement of the war. 


MICROBES UNDER PRESSURE 


killed by pressure. Experiments made 
by American scientists show that the 
bacteria of typhoid, diphtheria, and 


with a pressure equal to 75,000 pounds 
to the square inch. 


POOR ON £500 A YEAR 


with £500 a year. Now a woman has 
pleaded in a county court that her hus- 
band cannot pay a debt of {1 a month 
as he has only £500 a year. 


Pronunciations in this Number 
Abruzzi 5 Ah-broo-tzee 


Avezzano. .Ah-vet-tzah-no 
Carpaccio .Kar-patch-ee-o 
-. Cenotaph .  Sen-o-taf 
Ecciefechan . Ek-kel-fek-an 
Endymiva . En-dim-ee-on 
Papua Pap-oo-ah 
Puy .. : . Pwee- 
San Chian .San-chee-an 
Xavier . Zay-vee-er 


_ The Children’s Newspaper 
WHAT A GIRL GUIDE 


He had been suffering from heart | 


These prices have been paid in the auction- 


-» £33,600 | 


Turkey and Russia | 


Microbes and bacteria can now be| 


tuberculosis, are killed in three minutes | 


Before the war a man was well-off | 


? 


WHAT. A RIVER | 


COULD DO 
Saving 15,000 Men’s Toil 


AND 4,000,000 TONS OF 
COAL A YEAR 


Water power, where there is sufficient 
volume and sufficient fall, is the cheapest 
source of power, and all countries are 
wondering if they can use it. 

England cannot use very much, for 
her streams are not swift enough where 
they have volume ; but there are great 
tidal rushes, as off Northern Scotland, 
where enormous power might be har- 
nessed. 

France is now discussing how she 
can use the river Rhone from the Swiss 
frontier to the sea. The Rhone is made 
to work by the Swiss at Geneva. Why 
not use similar methods lower down 
the stream ? 

It is calculated that if £90,000,000 
were spent the constant use of 800,000 
horse-power of force might be continu- 
ally harnessed for manufactures along 
the river’s course, and this would save 
4,000,000 tons of coal annually, equal 
to the labour of 15,000 miners. 

Not only will this working power be 
produced, but, as part of the scheme, the 
river will be canalised to ensure heavy 
barges passing from the Mediterranean 
up to Lake Geneva, and from Lyons 
| through the plains to the basin of the 
lower Rhine, while scientific irrigation will 
enrich the lower part of the Rhone valley. 


LIGHTHOUSE MAN’S TEA 
How He Boils His Kettle 


Fuel is an urgent matter in a light- 
| house; here is the way in which one 
keeper manages to 

“| economise it. 

A duplex oil 
lamp that has to be 
kept burning from 
Sunset te sunrise in 
the engine-room of 
the Platte Fougére 
‘| Lighthouse, Guern- 
| sey, has been fitted 
| with an iron stand 
s} and kettle, as 

shown here. 

‘| The water takes 
some hours to boil, | 
€ ; but is afterwards | 
= ; available for the 
The Lighthouse Kettle reheshuenk ot ihe 
lighthouse-keeper during his long and 
lonely vigil, and at no cost for heating. 


| 


A DEAF MAN'S BELL 

How are we to call a clerk who is deaf? 

This photograph shows how it is done 

by the manager of the Edinburgh Tram- 
ways Company. 

| The manager presses a button on his 

| table, and the action causes the indicator 

flag to fall and release the white marble 

| seen in the photograph. The marble 

| Striking the floor seven feet below makes 

| a vibration that is felt by the clerk, who 


The Deaf Clerk and His Bell 


| then replaces the marble ready for use 
next time it is wanted, and answers 
the summons. ; 

The device, which has been in success- 
ful use for more than a year, is of special 
interest to many men who have lost their 
hearing during the war. 


THE PRINCE'S — 
WONDER TRAIN 


10,000 Miles in a Palace 
on Wheels 


WHOLE TRAIN CARRIED 
OVER A LAKE 


The Prince of Wales, nearing home 
again as we go to press, has travelled 
ten thousand miles through Canada in 
a palace train. 

Never before has such a complete 
train, making a movable home, been 
Tun so far and well, they say. It con- 
sisted of ten cars, two being 27 yards 
long and six 24 yards long. 

First came two baggage cars, carrying 
250 pieces of luggage ; then four 
sleeping-cars, a dining-car, a compart - 
ment-car, and in the rear two pnvate 
cars, the largest in the train—one being 
an observation car with glass all round 
so that the scenery could be watched 
without any eftort, exactly as if the 
ride were in the open air. 

The cars were new, biilt of stcel, 
each with its own electric-lighting 
system, heated by steam, fitted with 
shower baths, all connected by telephone, 
and carryiyg electricians, telegraph 
operators, car repairers, a tailor, a 
medical dispensary, and photographers, 
for whom there were dark rooms. ; 

The train could connect at any moment 
with the telegraph and telephone wires 
by the side of the railway, and could 
receive and send messages. In_ this 
way a summary of news from all the 
world was received four times a day. 

On the train were 100 passengers, with 
sixty men in the railway service—engi- 
neers, telegraphists, mechanics, cooks, 
stewards, waiters, porters, and police. 

In this manner the Prince travelled 
for two months from ocean to ocean; 
and when Lake Kootenay, in British 
Columbia, was reached, the whole train 
was transported up the lake on barges. 

Not a single accident or delay 
occurred; and Canada does well to be 
proud of having managed this great 
journey so perfectly. 


A KINEMA WONDER HALL 
10,000 Miles of Film a Year 


Britain is to have the largest studio 
for producing kinema films in the world. 
It will be either at Harrow or Hampton 
Court, and the floor of the great hall 
will be 30,000 square feet in extent, with 
a pool of water 5000 square fect. 

Thirty miles of wire will be used for 
the electric lighting, and it will be 
possible to concentrate half a million 
candle-power on any given spot. The 
plant for lighting will be 1800 horse power. 

In addition to the studio there will be 
offices, rest rooms, dressing-rooms, a 


jrestaurant, bath rooms, a laboratory, 


carpenter's shops, wardrobes, furniture 
stores, workshops, with every possible 
kind of equipment ; and, for the build- 
ings, a million bricks, 200,000 slates, 210 
tons of steel, and 4000 cartloads of earth 
will be required. 

When completed, it is believed that 
this vast studio will produce 630,000 


| feet of negative film a year, and that the 
| finished films sent all over the world will 
| be nearly 10,000 miles in length. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
A Stupendous Industry 


The American manufacturers are pre- 
paring to make motors for all the world. 

The capital in the industry is 
£260,000,000. 

The motor manufacturers are 550. 

The firms producing parts are 6789, 

The garages are 46,000. 

The registered vehicles are 6,146,617, 
or one vehicle for every 21 citizens. 

The cars made in 1917 were 1,878,778. 

The average price of passenger cars 
was only £145 in 1917. _ 

That is the productive power and 
the cheapness that British makers have 
to compete against. 
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SEAL THAT WENT 


HOME 


REFUSING TO LEAVE ITS 
FRIENDS 


Remarkable Story Told by 
Mull Fishermen 


ANIMAL'S NIGHT JOURNEY 


A remarkable instance of a Sscal’s 
intelligence, and its power of finding 
its way at sea, is on record in the 
Island of Mull. i 

Out in the Atlantic between Mull 
and the islands of Coll and Tiree is the 

reshnish chain of small islands. Around 
these lonely islands the Mull fishermen 
pursue their calling in) the summer 
months, only returning to Mull at the 
week-ends with their catch of lobsters 
for the London markets, and living on 
the islands in the middle of the week in 
rade but comfortable turf huts. 

On the rocks of the Treshnish islets, 
when the tide is out, may be seen large 
numbers of seals basking in the sun, 
and waiting for the tide to suit their 
quest for food, 

One day the fishermen caught a 
young seal and took it home to Mull with 
them. They fed it with fresh fish till 
it grew to full size. 1t became quite 
tame and lived by the shore, like a 
comestic animal. 


Dropped Overboard 

Indeed, at last it became too domestic, 
and rummaged about, playing havoc 
with the hens and ducks, till the women 
of the fisher-folk complained, and the 
fishermen resolved to take it back to 
its home on the Treshnish islets. 

So they took’ it back in their boat, 
fecding it through the day ; and then 
at night, when they went ashore to 
tiecp, ticy dumped it aver into the sea 
vith heavy hearts, for they had grown 
foud of it as a pet, thongn they tele it 
no unkindness to return it to its natural 
ékement in the place where it was born, 
and whereit hada choice ot sealcompany. 

But behold their surprise when, on 
returning home on Saturday, they 
feund their friend snugly resting in its 
ed lair of rushes near the house, and 
heard that it had arrived back the 
morning after it had been turned out 
of the boat, more than 20 miles away. 

The clever creature clearly preierred 
a comfortable life with human com- 
yenionship, and knew where to find it. 


SATURN AND ITS 
WONDERFUL RING 


Great Discovery Told in a Puzzle 


When a great discovery is made, 
such as that of the bending of a ray of 
helt by the sun’s attraction, it is 
always announced at once, and even if a 
scientist has a new theory he tells it 
io the world before it is proved by facts. 

But a different method used to be 
followed, and one of the strangest ways 
ever known of announcing a discovery 
was that of the famous astronomer who 
iound the ring of moons round Saturn. 

I{e did not want to announce this 
will he had made further investigations, 
but he feared that if he said nothing 
someone else might make the discovery, 
and get the credit of being first. 

So he took the extraordinary pre- 
caution of publishing his great discovery 
in the form of a cryptogram, a quecr 
yuzzle which nobody could read without 
« key, but in which the discovery was 
Indden, The puzzle was kept a secret 
jor three years. 

The full story of this romance of 
science is given in My Magazine for 
Iyecember, which les on all bookstalls, 
side by side with the Children’s News- 
paper. There is a magnificent plate of 
Saturn and its wonderful ring: 


The Children’s Newspaper 


WHY BOYS & GIRLS MUST BE PREPARED 


Take Your Heroes Out of History and 
Try to Follow Them in Your Troubles 


THE MAN SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL LOVED WHEN HE WAS A BOY 


We gladly give this message to the boys 
and girls of the United Kingdom from one 
of their best leaders and advisers—Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout and Founder of 
the Girl Guides. _ 

So many boys are now becoming 
Scouts, and so many girls are becom- 
ing Guides, that Mr. Mec has asked 
me to write a few lines on things 
that specially interest them. 

I think that what interests them 
will interest all boys and girls, for the 
Scout or Guide does not become less 
a boy or a girl by putting on a uniform. 
If a Scout should put his nose up, or a 
Guide should give herself airs because 
of the uniform, then they are no longer 
Scouts and Guides, but silly donkeys. 


If a Scout should 
put his nose up 


Ifa Guide should 
give herself airs 


S > 
Then they are not Scouts and Guides, but donkeys 

No, our Scouts and Guides are really 
a jolly brotherhood, a large and 
happy family. There is one thing 
about our movement that I think ap- 
peals to other boys ne and that 
is that we dun’t ask thegn to be goo, 

That is something new. In most 
societies you have to be good, or you 
ect kicked out. Well, we do not ask 
vou to be good, but we do something 
else instead. We expect you to do 
good—-that is, lend a hand wherever 
you see anybody in need of help. The 
motto of both Guides and Scouts is 
Be Prepared. We look out for every 
chance of doing a good turn for other 
people. It is wonderful how cheery 
and happy you become when you are 
doing this. Try it. 

The Heroes 

I suppose every boy and girl would 
like to be a hero, like some of those 
vreat men and women who have made 
history, such men as Walter Raleigh, 
Franeis Drake, and David Living- 
stone; such women as Grace Dar- 
ling and Florence Nightingale; such 
figures as Boy Cornwell and Nurse 
Cavell. But it is hard to know just 
how to set about being a hero. 

Well, it is very much like learning 
todraw. When I first started to learn 
drawing, I did not take lessons from 
amaster. I taught myself. I taught 


myself chiefly by looking at pictures 


by good artists, and copying their 
tricks of drawing. In this way I got 
to be able to draw well enough to jot 
down what I saw and to draw little 
sketches like the two I give you here. 

In the same way, if you read the 
lives of heroes of old days and of your 
own time, you can learn a great deal 
of what you ought to do towards 
carrying out your duty. 

Boys at school get awfully bored 
with history lessons. I know 1} did, 
until it struck me that if I got to know 
what different men did in difficulties 
I might know what to do if I found 


i 


myself in a similar case. And I can 
tell you that this has been such a help 
to me, over and over again, that 1 
advise every one of you to do the 
same. Read history, study the lives 
and adventures of good men, and 
then try to copy them as you copy 
an artist in his ways of drawing. 


What Would John Smith Do? 

Take, for instance, the story of 
Drake, the great sea-rover of Lliza- 
bethan days. When you read of his 
adventures you can see how a brave 
and patriotic man faced difficulties 
and dangers and achieved success. , 

Over and over again vou will sce 
how, when he was faced by fearful 
odds, when he was stricken with fever, 
or when his men were mutinous, when 
he started across unknown seas with 
rotten little ships and scanty supplics 
of food, he never let fear get hold of 
him, but pushed forward, thinking of 
getting his duty done; and he won 
through every time. 

Captain John Smith was my greatest 
hero when L was a boy. His genial, 
cheery spirit in adventure, his pa- 
tience and his dogged pluck, his cun- 
ning dodges, his chivalry and religious 
faith—all these appealed to me, 
so that whenever | had a big step 
before me in my lite, I used to ask 
myself,’ How would John Smith have 
tackled this?’’ And that generally 
gave me an idea for carrying it through. 


Do the Right Thing 

But we need not even go back to 
the days of old for our heroes; there 
are plenty of them even now living 
whom we can well study and follow, 
and thousands of others who in the 
Great War gave their lives so that we 
might live in peace and safety. 

And in doing this were they not, 
after all, following the example of 
their great hero, Christ, who gave His 
life that we might Be Prepared, no 
matter at what cost to ourselves, to 
do the right thing for others. In His 
life on earth He lived under the same 
conditions as most of us today; He 
was one of the crowd, and in the worst 


difficulties you have only to turn to 


Him, and think—What would Christ 
have done in my place? You will see 
at once, then, how to tackle it. 

So that my advice to you is to study 
history, to read the lives and adven- 
tures of good men, and to learn the 
story of what Christ did. Remember 
these; try to act as they would have 
done in all you do, and you will not 
go wrong. You may even come out 
as a hero yourseli—Who knows ? 

The Jamboree 

Pp.S. And who knows, I wonder, what 
a Jamboree is ? 

I{ you don’t know I should advise 
you to find out without losing any more 
time, because next year the Boy Scouts 
are going to hold a Jamboree in London, 
and it will be something not to be 
missed, ’ 

All over the country, and in e143 
countries as well, they are alreruy pre- 
paring for it. pond 

There is no space tor’ tell you more 
about it now, but eveyt if it is the first 
time you have heard Ahe word, it is not 
going to be the if” 


/ 
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Chief Scout to His Great Family |THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


CARLYLE AND HIS GREAT 
MISTAKE 


Man Who Told the Truth About 
Cromwell : 


DUMAS AND HIS 200 TALES 


Nov. 30. Mark Twain born in Misscuri, 1835 
Dec. 1. Henry ]. of England died near Rouen, 1133 
2. Francis Xavier died at San Chian, China, 1552 
3. Robert Louis Stevenson died at Samoa, 1894 

4. Thomas Carlyle born at Ecclefechan, 1795 

5. Alexander Dumas, novelist. died at Puy, 1870 
6. Warren Hastings born at Churchill, 1732 


ALEXANDER Dusas, the] most popular 

of all French novelists, wrote 
probably more printed matter than any 
other man. His works number 277, 
and made him a tertune, but he died 
penniless after a gay life. 


Mark Twain 


Mark Twain, whose real name was 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, was 
the American prose writer who probably 
has been most widely read in England 
because of his humour. : 

But his writing had a serious value 
that was not always seen by those who 
only laughed with him. 

He was a very honest man, with a 
fine purpose, who hated shams of all 
kinds, and in his stories pictured a 
bygone American life, as he knew it when 
he was a pilot on the Mississippi, and 
heard the sailor who was swinging the 
lead call the depth ** Mark Twain,” or 
mark two fathoms. 

First a printer's apprentice, then a 
pilot. afterwards a miner, journalist, and 
author, he died in tgro, honoured 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
His miece wrote Daddy Long Legs. 


Francis Xavier 
Francis OF XavierR—Navier being a 
Spanish castle at the foot of the 
Pyrenees—was the most — successful 
Christian missionary of modern times. 
At the age of 28 he and five other men. 
under the leadership of Ignatius of 
Loyola, another native of the Spanish 
Pyrenees, formed the Society of Jesus, 
known popularly as the Jesuits. . 
Xavier sailed for Portuguese India in 
1541, and during the next eleven years 
founded Roman Catholic missionary sct- 
tlements along the coasts of India, in 
Ceylon, Malacca, the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, and Japan. 1t was while seeking 
to extend his work to China that he 
died of fever on the Chinese coast, at 40. 
His converts are said to have num- 
bered hundreds of thousands, who pro- 
fessed the Christian faith after being 
taught the Creed, the ‘Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord's Prayer. 


Thomas Carlyle 
Tuoatas CARLYLE was a rugged, honest 
Scotsman} who admired strength 
wherever he saw it, and used it as a 
writer. Sometimes he was right and 
sometimes wrong, but whether right or 
wrong he made mien listen. _ 

He was a hero-worshipper, believing 
that all great things had been done by 
great men, and about two such men he 
wrote long books. ; 

First, he showed how truly heroic 
Oliver Cromwell was—Cromwell, who 
had been described in school-books as “a 
bold, bad man’! He put Cromwell on 
a pedestal as one of the greatest figures 
that the story of the whole world dis- 
closes, and good and wise as he was great. 

Then, deceived by the soaking of his 
mind in German books, Carlyle pictured 
Frederick I. of Prussia as Great, though 
he was the far-off origin of the ruthless- 
ness that has made Prussia detested, 
and has ruined all Germany. 

Carlvle cleared the character of a 
..... Man, and then frittered away his 
time in setting up a gimcrack hero. 

As a historical writer Carlyle had a 
wonderful power of picturing a man OF 
a scene in a few word-flashes. 

He died in 1881, and preferred to lie 
in his native Scottish village rather than 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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EUROPE SHORT OF COAL & SUGAR 


All over Europe people are starving and 
factories standing idle for want of coal, 
The chief coalfields are shown thus: 


Europe’s production of sugar is 


beet- ‘Browing districts are shown thus : 
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MEDITERRANEAN RAINS NSSICILY 


The 
ranean Sea are now having 
season. The wet areas are shown thus 


GREAT GIFT TO THE 
STATE 


One Man’s Help 


Some months ago an unknown rich 
inan, who uses the initials F. S. T., wrote 
to the Times saying that he intended 
to give one-fifth of his wealth to the 
country by cancelling his War Loan. 

He has now cancelled the debt, or, in 
other words, has given the money to his 
native land by sending the Government 
a cheque for £150,000. It is a generous 
und patriotic act, unspoiled by the fact 
that he has £600, 000 left. 

Such a man is sure to put the rest of 
his money to a good use. Our forefathers 
used to give one-tenth to God. This 
patriot has given one-fifth to his country. 


countries bordering the Mediter 
their rainy 


FLYING TRAGEDY 
The Beginning and the End 


Two men set out the other day to 
fiy across the earth. Before they were 
half way across Tondon they had 
passed into another world. It is the 
first tragedy of the Australian Flight. 

The airmen were Licutenant Roger 
Douglas, M.C., D.C.M., and Lieutenant 
J. S. L. Ross, and they were setting 
out in an Alliance biplane, with a 
430 h.p. Napier Lion engine, to fly to 
Australia for the {£10,000 prize offered 
by the Commonwealth. 

They came down with a crash at 
Surbiton, and both men were killed. 
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FIRST PEACE BATTLESHIP| A LONG WALK TO SEE 


Ship Costing More Than a 
Cathedral 


St. Paul’s Cathedral will last as one of 
the glories of the world for perhaps 500 
years. A modern battleship rarely 
lasts 20 years, yet the latest battleship 
has cost more than St. Paul's, even 
before she receives her guns. 

The bill for H.M.S. Hood, the first 
battleship to be finished since the Peace, 
is over £5,000,000. She is 8y4 feet long, 
will steam 31 knots, fires 15-inch guns, 
and is said to be torpedo-proof, 

But some of the most up-to-date 
admirals think the day of the big battle- 
ship is over before the Hood puts out to 
sea. We hope so. 


TURTLES COME TO SEE US 
Two Odd Visitors 


The turtle is not a willing visitor to 
our cold sea-waters, but two have 
appeared on the Lincolnshire coast. 

They reached the shore at Cleethorpes, 
and were promptly caught and forwarded 
to Grimsby, close by. One weighed 
sixteen stone, and the other seventeen 
and a half. 

The first, when sold by auction, was 
bought for five guineas, and the second 
Was given by the purchaser to the King. 

It is supposed they made their way 
to the Shore after the vessel on which 
they were being imported was wrecked, 
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MOTHER 


Serbian Boy’s Great Feat 


A Serbian boy of 17, who was a student 
in Petrograd, heard that his mother, in 
Serbia, was ill, and wished to see him ; 
and the brave little fellow set off to walk 
home, a distance of 1200 miles, 800 
miles being through Russia, with the 
dangers of war on every day’s journey. 

After six months on foot, his friends 
losing all touch with him, he reached his 
home at Belgrade, shoeless and in rags, 
and found his mother still alive, but 
given up past all cure. 

Misdrag, for that was the youth's 
name, was repeatedly arrested and im- 
prisoned in Russia, but again and 
again he escaped and continued his 
journey. 

As he was penniless the journey is 
a proof not only of Misdrag's boldness 
and dogged determination, but of the 
general kindness of the people he en- 
countered on his toilsome way. 


DOGGIE AND THE BABY 
Sad Tale of a Chair 


A large dog, living in a Yorks ire 
house, where a baby two months old was 
sleeping in an arm-chair, nestled up 
against the child for warmth during the 
night, perhaps with affection, and cer- 
tainly not wishing to harm its human 
companion. 

But the baby was suffocated during 
the night, and did not wake again. 


A FISH THAT KNOWS 


And a Hermit That Would 
Eat His Mates 


The story of the fish at Bath that 
knows its keeper, is bringing to light 
other instances of such recognition. 

Sir Albert Rollit has a tank of trout 
who know him and come at his call 
to feed from his hands. 

He has, however, one uncompanion- 
able fellow who has to be kept in his 
own quarters, a hermit trout, otherwise 
he would seek to devour the rest. 

So that fish, like other creatures, 
are good and bad. 


NATURE LENDS A HAND 
Helping the Quarrymen 


Everyone who visits the fine gorge of 
the river Derwent, where Matlock nestles, 
rides or walks out, if he is wise, to see the 
Via Gellia ravine on the westward side 
of the town. 

There is a quarry there, 100 feet high, 
backed bya field above; and suddenly, 
warning people only by its trembling, 
the whole quarry facé and the field 
behind it have thundered down into the 
ravine like an avalanche. 

The fall of rock weighs 200,000 tons. 
But it is not loss. The rock, which is 
limestone, will only be the more readily 
broken up and sent away by rail for 
chemical use in smelting, so that it may 
be said that Nature has done a good 
piece of work for our quarrymen. 
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Poor Russia 

“THE, greatest tragedy of the 

Great War is Russia: this 

vast empire, stretching from the 

gates of the North Sea to the 

shores of the Pacific Ocean, reel- 
ing in misery and ruin. 

She has the greatest family in 
the world. Count up the English 
people, and for every one is 1 whole 
family of Russians. They live ina 
country rich beyond the dreams 
of our island. And how rich in 
faith and hope and trust they 
are! Nobody hates the Russian 
peasant, and he hates nobody ; 
he wants to be happy in his great 
land, harming no one, believing 
in God and mighty Russia. 


But he has been cursed by the 
Tsars. There has been nodespotism 
in the modern world so foul and 
crucl as Tsardom. It took a 
good man and put him in chains’ 
and made him walk with bleeding 
feet a thousand miles through| 
snow. The Tsardom was a thing 
to break men’s hearts, and Russia 
was under its heel for centuries. 


Then, in the early days of the 
Great War, these Russian mil- 
lions, thrilled with the spirit of 
freedom stirrmg in the world, 
suddenly did the most dramatic 
thing that any of us have lived to 
sec. They smashed the Tsardom 
in three days. It was the most 
glorious revolution, the shortest 
and quietest and most complete, 
that history has known. 


But somehow it has all gone 
wrong. The people who over- 
threw the Tsars have not agreed 
among themselves, and some of 
them set up a tyranny as cruel 
as that which they have over- 
thrown. It may be that the worst 
of Bolshevism is no worse than 
Tsardom, but it is not the thing 
ot which these people dreamed. 
It is a rude awakening for those 
who thought it a New Earth. 


Russia is a house divided 
against itself, some wanting this 
and some wanting that; some 
thinking Bolshevism goes too far, 
but preferring it to Tsardom; 
some thinking they would rather 

have the Tsardom back again. 


And the pity of it all is that 
the Allies, who want to bring the 
Russian people Peace, have tried 
to bring Peace by force, so that 
Russia is blockaded and its people 
starve. But force has failed, as 
it always must. The Russians rally 
to any power that rules within 
when foreign armies reach their 
gate ; they closed up their ranks, 
as we did, against a foreign foe, 

And so now, after War has 
failed to help these people, Peace 
isto have her chance. The Allies 
will give Russia the friendly hand 
of humanity instead of the mailed 
fist of militarism, and we shail sce 
what we shall see. P 

Peace can beat War any day, 
and every one of us will pray that. 
its blessings may soon fall on 
pcor Russia. A.M. 
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The Pity of It 
DAIRYMAN declares that he never 
knew such a glut of milk. It is a 
pity the babies cannot get it. 

Perhaps it is the fault of the trans- 
port. For the first time in our history 
we have a Ministry of Transport; and a 
correspondent writes that a waggon of 
coal has just been delivered, and the 
empty waggon returned, after being 
ninety days on a journey of 25 miles ! 

It seems like a mad world at times. 


For the een s 
A PERMANENT Cenotaph is to remain 
= where the temporary one now 
stands in our beautiful Whitehall, and 
questions have been asked about an 
inscription for it. Could we not use 
these six simple words : 


They died to save us all. 
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A Sick Room in Washington 
All that is noblest in America has been 
saddened by the illness of President Wilson 


&® 
The Tunnel 
ROVIDENCE made us an_ island, 
said the Prime Minister io the 
Channel Tunnel Committee, and it is 
to be left to the military authorities to 
decjde whether we shall have the tunnel. 

But if Providence made us an island, 
the aeroplane has made us onc with 
all the world; and we think it a great 
pity that such a great friend of World 
Peace as the Channel Tunnel should be 
left for militarism to decide. Militarism 
is nearly always wrong. 

But the consolation is that it will have 
to be right this time, for common sense 
and national interest and universal peace 
all cry aloud for this tunnel to be made. 


& 
D° all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 
JOHN WESLEY’S RULE 


How Much Sone is There ? 

pr have been asking wicther, 
if space is not boundless, as we 
used to think, there is any way of. 
measuring it. Man can never measure 
Nature; but it is ‘interesting to know 
that one great scientist has calculated 
that the limits of space cannot possibly 
be less than a thousand million times 

as far.as from the sun to the earth. 

‘Fhatis-far endueh for most of us. 


THE EpITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River PRESS 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the worl 
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Lone Soldier of the Silent Plains 
HE Prince of Wales will have a long, 
long tale to tell when he sits by the 
fire at Buckingham Palace ; but will he 
have anything more moving than this 
little picture he saw from the train in 
Canada ? 

On the roof of a little homestead on 
the edge of the railroad track in the 
middle of the prairies as the royal 
train rushed by, a solitary figure in 
khaki was outlined against the sky, 
completely equipped, even to his tin 
helmet, and as the Prince’s car passed 
he brought his rifle to salute. 

Perhaps no greater tribute has been 
paid to the Prince than this silent 
salute from the lone soldier of the plains. 


@ 
i Tip-Cat 
A CORRESPONDENT thinks a gentleman 
is ‘‘a man who would not stoop 
to a mean action.’’ A real gentleman 
would not even take one lying down, 
@ © ® 
“ Peace proposals for Russia in spring.” 
In the spring a velvet feeling comes 
to Trotsky’s iron fist; - 
In the spring the little Lenin lifts his 
forehead to be kissed. 
9 ® @ 

Three business men have sent the 
Prime Minister ‘‘ a signed report upon 
a glaring piece of waste.” We hope it 
is not a piece of waste paper. 

® ® ® 

Lord Fisher thinks it is not a good 
thing to have a lot of able men asso- 
ciated together. They usually raise Cain. 

® C) ® 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And Turkey’s peace is drawing near. 
® C) @ 

Croydon hairdressers have raised the 
price of hair-cutting. 
Bald-headed men 
would not mind if 
only they could 
raise the hair. 

e e 

A writer warns us 
that “civilisation is 
not yetsaved.” And , 
we always thought /| 
that was part of our |)’ 
war savings. 
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Used by all boxers 
3 ff- _ PETER PUCK 
rae golfers Cu waweas0 sR W 
ee © If circulars are meant 


‘ to go round 
A foreigner = re- 


marks that ‘‘the people of London run 


' before omnibuses and between cars as if 


they were trees.” They don’t say ‘' By 
your leaves,’’ though. 
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Britain’s debt is a fabulous size, 
Such a vast lot of money she owes; 
We must tax ourselves up to the eyes, 
Ourselves to be paid thro’ the nose. 


eo. e @ 
Mr. Brace is anxious that we should 


develop our key industrics. We hope he 
docs not anticipate more trouble with 
trade deadlocks. 


B 
A Hero Comes 
Ape House of Lords docs not very 
often cheer a new member: 


but a new peer took his seat the other 
day, and it is said the ancient chambér 
was stirred with cheers for the first 
time within living memory. 

No wonder! It was Lord Haig of 
Bemersyde who came 
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Beautiful Things Just 
Said 
NE was by an old farmer who hes 
died. He left acomfortable fortune, 
but his last request to the world was: 
_ Carry me to the grave in my old 
broad-wheeled waggon. 

One was by the rector of Farnham, in 
Surrey, who does not mind children 
skipping on flat gravestones because— 

If Thad a grave there, I would as soon 
have children over it as geraniums. 

One was by a land-agent who, be- 
queathing a fortune to his wife, left it— 

In the fullest confidence that my dear 
wife and children will regard what I 
am leaving them as a sacred trust, to 
be used in view of the Great Day of 
Final Reckoning. 

One was by Sir Joseph Cook, speaking 
at Melbourne, urging on Australia that— 

The League of Nations is the one 
dawning hope of the whole wide world. 

One was said 10 a woman eating a 
penny bun in Trafalgar Square, who 
asked, ‘‘ What are them lions a-guarding 
of?’ and received the answer— 

Your penny bun wwould have cost vou 
threepence if it hadn't been for the man 
them lions are a-guarding of. 

One was by a mother founding cots 
named after her husband and child— 


One after my late very dear husband, 
one after the sweetest child patient that 
ever lived. 

One was written on a card, with some 
flowers, placed on the Cenotaph by the 
children of an infant school— 


For our dear brave daddies. © 


One was from a boy’s letter, placed on 
the Cenotaph with a bunch of flowers 
from his mother— 


If you receive this letter you will 
know you have made your greatest 
sacrifice—you have given your son's 
life to his country. Iam doing my 
duly, and I know that the sacrifice is 
not in vain, for England will rise to 
better things. 

One was by a magistrate at the London 
Guildhall to a boy in trouble— 

T have @ good deal of faith in you. 
There is a bit of gold in the worst of us, 
a bit of the divine. Pull yourselt 
together, laddie, and remember that it 
pays io be honest, to play the game. 


® 
John Mouldy 
] SPIED John Mouldy in his cellar,~ 
Deep down twenty steps of stone; 
In the dusk he sat a-smiling, 
Smiling there alone. 
E read no book, he snuffed no 
candle; 
The rats ran in, the rats ran out ; 
And far and near, the drip of water 
Went whispering about. 
THE dusk was still, with dew a- 
falling ; ; 
I saw the Dog-star bleak and grim; 
I saw a Slim brown rat of Norway 
Creep over him. 
] SPIED John Mouldy in his cellar, 
Deep down twenty steps of stone; 
In the dusk he sat a-smiling, 
Smiling there alone. 


From Songs of Childhood, by Walter de la 
Mare. Published by Longmans. 
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A Child’s Prayer Before Sleep 
GENTLE Shepherd, make Thy child 
Pure and gentle as the dew ; 
Keep my spirit undefiled, 
Waking, sleeping, kind, and true. 
May my slumber quiet be, 
Angels watching over me. 


_ secured. 
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QUEER ANIMAL 
STORY 


REPORT OF A PRIMEVAL 
MONSTER STILL LIVING 


Amazing Tales from the Wilds 


A MODERN HUNT FOR AN 
ANCIENT DINOSAUR 
A story of a “ survival of prehistoric 


monsters ” comes to hand. and nobody 
will believe it until further evidence is 


WITHOUT MONEY AND 
WITHOUT PRICE 


What the Sun Gives Us 


The new idea of light has led Dr. 
Charles Davidson, of Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, who was in charge of the 
Eclipse Expedition to Brazil, to work out 
the cost of light per ounce. It takes an 
appalling amount of light to weigh an 
ounce, he says, and the cost, as supplied 
by gas and clectric light companies, 
works out at something like £10,000,000. 

The sun showers down on us 160 
tons of this valuable stuff every day, 
Says the doctor,’ yet we often neglect 
this free gift and prefer io pay 


The story comes from Port Tliza- 
£10,000,000 an ounce for a very much 


beth, in South Africa, where the head | 4 4 : 
of the museum has been informed | iMerior quality. ; : 

by the hero of the adventure cf an If the sunt charged us for his magnifi- 
extraordinary encounter ‘ cent light at the same rate as the gas and 


with “can Sar ae 
animal about 24 feet long, with a long, electric light companies, we should have 
Pe . | to pay £57,344,000,000,000 a day, or 


pointed snout addrned with tusks like Mig ae 

horns, and a short horn above the | @bout 21,000 million million pounds a 
nostrils.” The front feet, we are told, year ; but the sun does not charge—he 
were like those of a horse, the hind gives it to us all without money and 
feet cloven, and there was a scaly | Without price. 
hump on the monster's shoulders. 


Living Relic of Antiquity 

So says M. Lepage, an official of the 
Belgian Congo Railway. He declares 
that the animal attacked him, and then 
charged through the native village of 
Fungurume, destroying the huts and 
killing some of the natives. A hunt was 
organised, but was forbidden by the 
authorities on the ground that the: 
animal may be a living relic of antiquity. 

Everybody will think that M. Lepage 
has exaggerated the appearance of a 
rhinoceros, or some other known beast 
of furious habit, unless his story can be 
corroborated; and yet we cannot f 
afford to dismiss with a sneer any care- ih 
ful statement as to the peculiarities of 
African life. 


Tales Told by the Natives 


Astounding discoveries have been 
made of late years. It took us nearly 24 
centuries to discover the gorilla ; from 
the fifth century B.c. down to our day 
to obtain satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of pygmies:; and we have only 
in recent days discovered true pygmy 
clephants ; the okapi, long known to the 
natives of the Congo, eluded us until less 
than 20 years ago. 

Native tales are fearful and wonder- 
ful inventions very often, but it was 
their legends which led us to the pygmy 
people, the pygmy elephants, and the 
okapi. And native legends consistently 
declare that the African Continent 
still holds great animal secrets from us. 


Unsolved Secret of the Jungle 

Carl Hagenbeck, one of tlic shrewdest 
business men and the greatest collector 
of wild beasts in the world, a few years 
ago sent an expedition to the swamps 
of Central Africa to capture what he 
believed to be some form of dinosaur, 
animals which flourished long before 
man, in the great age of reptiles. 

The natives had described a monster, 
“half elephant, half dragon "’ existing 
in the swamps; and Hagenbeck spent 
a huge sum on an expedition— all for] North Pacific, 
nothing. The swamps and savages, The fava from its crater flowed 50 
armed with poisoned weapons, laid the! miles dawn to the sea, a burning stream 
expedition low. Yet he continued tu aimile and a half wide, and on reaching 
believe that a dinosaur of some kind; the clifts fell over, tons at a time, the 
lingered alive in the mysterious depths | molten stones causing explosions like 
of the last home of zoological mysteries. huge shells as they splashed into the cold 

It may be so; very likely it is not so. | water, while the fish killed floated on the 
Possibly M. Lepage’s vision was distorted, | waves in thousands. 
and his recollections fiurried and false. Fifty years have passed since the vol- 
But there is romance even in the possi- | cano was troubled so violently. Itis the 
bility that the story May prove true. largest very active volcano in the world. 
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A BURNING STREAM 


Fire Signal of the Sandwich 
Islands 


The great Sandwich Islands voicano, 
Mauna Loa. nearly as high as the 
Matterhorn, has been spouting fire, and 
lighting up hundreds of miles of the 


I never knew in my early days what 
schools were as boys know them new. 


for children to begin work full time at 
eight years of age, with probably half- 
time for a year or two before. 
one of those boys, the son of a hard- 
working shoemaker, whose only riches 
consisted of his great faith in a brighter 
future in this world and the next.” 


feel that Alderman Chaplin is following 
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NEW ROAD TO HONOUR | A WISE MAN WRONG 


Three Cheers for the Mayor 
of Leicester ! 


The new mayor of Leicester, Alderman 
Jabez Chaplin, works for a weekly wage, 
and when he was clected he made this 
manly speech : 

“ Time was—and not in the dim and 


distant past—when the law of the land 
prevented a man of my limited means 
from polding the mayoralty. ‘The road 
to honour lay along the road of wealth. 


“I feel keenly my lack of education. 


“Fifty years ago it was common 


I am 


All who read that frank speech will 


the new road of honour with true dignity. 
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Nobody will accept rosponsibility for this erying child, though she troubles all the world 


WHAT IS A BIRD? 


Magistrates Go Astray in 
Natural History 


THE LAW AND THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 


Sir James Szlumper is a first-rate civil 
engineer and builder of railways, but he 
is not so good a naturalist. Sitting as a 
magistrate at Mortlake, he poked {fun 
the other day at a charge against a man 
summoned for keeping ‘‘ noisy animals, 
to wit, cockerels.”’ 

“ Ihave yet to learn that a chicken is 
an animal,” said Sir James. 

“There is no doubt about it, Sir 
James ; convictions have been obtained,” 
replied a police inspector. 

“They may be wrong,” said the 
magistrate. ‘‘ The by-laws mention only 
noisy animals, and say nothing of birds.” 

A brother magistrate, who is a barris- 
ter,pointed out that the Protection of An- 
imals Act defines birds and fowls as ani- 
mals, and therefore it was common law. 

“Oh, no!’ said the magistrate’s clerk. 

Eventually the chairman read a 
dictionary definition of an animal as 
"a living corporeal being endowed with 
sensation and voluntary motion.” And 
so the cockerel was deciged to be, an 
animal ! 

The definition is itself a little vague. 
It would apply equally well to certain 
plants. ‘‘ Corporeal ’ means that it has 
a body; that it is distinct from some- 
thing spiritual or immaterial. But a 
plant has a body. It is endowed with 
sensation. The sensitive plant, thé 
insect-catching sun-dew, the Venus fly- 
trap, exhibit sensation more swiftly than 
that animal the sea-anemone: and 
they are capable of quicker movement 
than another animal, the coral polyp. 

Plants have _ bodies, sensations, 
movements ; perhaps a sort of intelli- 
gence. Look, again, at the movement of 
a fungus which uplifts a paving-stone, 
and contrast that with an adult animal 
sponge fixedly anchored to a rock. 

The farther we press our point the 
nearer we perceive plant and animal life 
to approach each other; but without 
any sort of inquiry we all know that Sir 
James Szlumper is wrong. Of course a 
bird is an animal, an insect is an animal, 
a reptile is an animal, a fish is an 
animal; shrimps, toads, oysters, 
elephants, eels, even men and women 
and magistrates, are alt animals, sur- 
prising as it may appear to the wise men of 
Mortlake and the clerk of the sessions. 


RUIN OF A RUIN 


| Old Monument Falls into the 


Sea 


LAST OF THE CAPITAL OF EAST 
ANGLIA 


All Saints’ Church at Dunwich, in 


A BRAVE LITTLE MOTHER] Suffolk, has fallen into the sea at last. 


Something Everyone Should 
Know 

So the coroner for Lambeth described 
a seven-vear-old girl who, when a 
baby’s clothes caught fire, picked the 
child up and carried it into the street. 

It was brave, but not wise. When 
clothes catch fire the thing to do, if your 
own clothes are alight, is to lie down, 
or, if a child's, to place the child on the 
floor, so that the flames may not rise. 
Then wrap the burning person tightly 
round with a rug to shut out the air.- 

Standing up and running into he air 
causes the flames to spread. The 
“brave little mother ’’ did her best, 
but did not save the baby. 


This church, and the ruins of the Priory 
of the Friars of Orders Grey, were the 
last vestige of the glory of a seaport that 
once was the political, religious, and 
commercial capital of East Anglia. 

Norwich is now that capital, bnt 
before Norwich became the Cathedral 
city of the East, Thetford had th: 
honour ; and before Thetford, Dunwich. 

Once kings reigned there, from there 
bishops sent forth their orders, and the 
city’s ships were known far and wide on 
the world’s waterways. 

But relentlessly the sea has eaten 
away the coast, and now all that was 
famous in Dunwich is under the en- 
croaching waves. 

Tradition says it once had 52 churches ; 
but that is only tradition. It certainly 


How to put out fire is one of the things | had cight, and with the fall of the remains 


that everyone should know. Stop the 
air from reaching the fire. 


of the All Saints’ Tower the last has becn 
engulfed. Photograph on back page 
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QUEER FELLOW |WHAT EVERYBODY|THE PIGEO 


AT THE ZOO 


Seeing Two Ways at Once 


CHAMELEON WITH A TONGUE 
LONGER THAN ITS BODY 
By Our Zoological Correspondent 

London Zoo 


A welcome addition to the Reptile 
Ilouse is a dwarf, or Cape, chameleon. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


REALLY WANTS 
Not Wages, But What 
Wages Will Buy 


HOW EVERY MAN’S WORK 
WILL HELP THE COUNTRY 


By an Expert Correspondent 
Wages have been going up and up, 


Apart from its small size, an adult} measured in money ; but wages have not 
measuring only five inches long, the] gone upas measured in what we really 
species may be distinguished by the! want—which is not money, but what 


presence of a fringe of small lobes along 
ihe edge of the lower jaw. It is easier 
to keep in captivity than most chame- 


leons, for, unlike other kinds that- will|¢an be exchanged for in 


money buys ! 
The real value of money is what it 
goods and 


feed only during the warm weather, the | Services which we need, from quartern 


dwart feeds during winter. 


loaves to tramway rides, and from 


Its powers of changing colour are not | clothes to the Children’s Newspaper. 


very great, but it is of special interest 
because it produces living young ones 
instead of laying eggs. 

Although the colour-changing power 
of the chameleon is very remarkable, 
yet it is a mistake to believe that the 
creature can assume all the colours ot 
the rainbow. ‘The reptile’s colour varies 
according to the light; when exposed to 
bright, hot sunshine, it assumes a darker 
hue. The colour differs according to 
whether the animal is asleep or awake, 
and is also influenced by the emotions 
ut fear or anger. 

In their general structure chameleons 
display many remarkable features. ‘Their 
eves, for instance, work independently, 
so that the creature is able to see in 
jront and behind itself at the same time. 

[ts tongue is of enormous length, longer 
than its body, and ends in a club-shaped 
growth covered with a sticky secretion. 


First Musk Oxen for London 


Visitors have now the opportunity of 
seving a pair of young musk oxen, the 
first of their kind that have ever been 
exhibited at the Gardens. They are in 
an enclosure near the bandstand. 

The newcomers are remarkable crea- 
tures in many respects. Although called 
oxen, they are more closely related to 
the sheep. They are heavily built 
creatures, with a coat of long and thick 
outer hat, beneath which lies a covering 
ot soft fur. Their small size gives 
them a comical appearance, for, in spite 
ot their powerful proportions, they are 
ttle larger than a Newfoundland dog. 

Their native home is in the bleak 
and remote parts of North America. In 
this land of solitude they have few 
enemies to contend against, for, apart 
from the Eskimo, who occasionally hunts 
them in order to procure their warm 
corts, their only foe is the Arctic wolf, 

When attacked by these animals the 
plucky little musk oxen defend them- 
selves with great skill and determination. 
They endeavour to take up a position 
upon the summit of a hillock, where 
thev form up ina circle, with their heads 
facing their adversaries, their sharply- 
pointed and hooked horns forming an 
array of weapons that prove of formid- 
uble service against a foe. W. 5. B. 


SPEAKING TO TENS OF 
THOUSANDS 


How the Ancients Led the Way 


Keferring to the device by which a 
speech of President Wilson was heard 
Ly 50,000 people, a correspondent sends 
us an interesting note. 

The Greeks, he reminds us, had in 
their open-air theatres, where they 
plaved the dramas by déschylus and 
Sophocles, audiences of thirty thousand 
people, before whom the performers had 
to express all the varied tones of emotion 
and states of mind, such as joy or grief, 
command or submission, 

This was done by s0 constructing the 
stage that it threw all the sounds of the 
voice forward. Also, the actors wore 
masks fitted with acoustic arrangements 
that served the purpose of megaphones. 


world = produces 


And what has been the matter with 
the world in this respect during the 
war, and since the war, is that not more 
useful goods, but fewer useful goods, 
have been produced ; and that, therefore, 
although money wages have gone up, 
the world’s real wages—the quantity 
of useful) goods produced—have in 
some respects gone down. 


Producers and Consumers 

Many millions of the world’s finest 
men were turned into soldiers, and over 
seven millions were killed outright, 
while millions more lost their arms or 
legs, or were made less fit to produce. 

And, of course, every soldicr ccased 
to be a producer of goods and became 
doubly a consumer of goods. 

When we think of these plain facts, 
we understand how necessary it -is 
for everyone tu try to add something 
to the world’s production. Until the 
more wheat, more 
rice, more sugar, more wool, more 
hides, and more of all other common 
necessaries, things will remain dear, 
and the profiteer will retain the chance 
to put up prices. It is lack of output which 
gives the profitcer his opportunity, 
for when there are more buyers than 
sellers the buyers compete with each 
other, and the seller can demand more, 
uniess restrained by Government action, 


Increasing the World’s Wealth 

But, it may be said, we in the United 
Kingdom cannot produce for ourselves 
many of the things we want, because 
of our climate, and because of our 
natural disadvantages in the production 
of big crops or enormous herds. 

It is true that we ourselves cannot 
add very substantially to the world’s 
output of some things, but we can, to 
some extent, influence the situation. 

We can, by producing more coal 
and more manufactured goods, add 
to the world’s stock of wealth, and 
secure by exchange larger quantities 
of the things we need. We cannot do 
so much to cause a fall in the price of 
wheat as great wheat-producing coun- 
tries can do, with their splendid fertile 
plains; but by producing more coal 
we lower the cost of freight and food. 


Danger of Restricting Output 

And, of course, it is very important 
to increase the supplies and bring down 
the price of manufactured articles. 
Everything done to increase output 
is something done to lower prices. 

But it is necessary to add that the 
prices of many things are now controlled 
by tfusts, or combinations of producers, 
who agree with cach other to keep up 
prices. Those who act in that way 
are wronging the public, and there 
is a growing demand that such action 
should be ended bythe Government. 


WHERE GREAT IDEAS 
ARE BURIED 


War Office and the Australian 
Tank 


INVENTION THROWN AWAY 


There is one shining fact that stands 
out in the welter of claims arising over 
the invention of the tanks. A young 
Australian, who has since served with the 
Anzacs, invented in r912 a tank which 
was unquestionably superior to those that 
first went into action in 1916. 

But will its inventor gain the reward 
which seems his due? No. His tank 
was never built. The designs were sent 
to our War Office, pigeon-holed, and were 
never heard of again until the other day. 

The invention, which might have won 
the war early for us, was lett to fade and 
rot on paper among the official archives, 
and the Commission inquiring into the 
matter can now but admit the excellence 
of this first tank and award its designer 
congratulations and sympathy. 


No Telegraphs Required! 

That is the latest tragedy of the 
official pigeon-hole | [flow many hopes it 
h.s blighted, how many hearts it has 
broken, how long it has defied and 
defeated possible progress! It did not 
break the heart of Sir Francis Ronalds, 
but it denied him a fortune, and kept 
back the telegraph for a generation. 

He devised an electric telegraph the 
year after Waterloo, but the plan went 
into the pigeon-hole, and the Admiralty 
informed lum that, the war with France 
being over, no telegraphs were necessary. 

So with the steamship. When the 
steamship did, willy-nilly, come into 
vogue, and the screw propeller was 
devised to supersede the paddle-wheel, 
the Admiralty would have none of it-- 
not even though a steamer, specially 
built to please them, had visited every 
large port in Britain and crossed the 
tempestuous Bay of Biscay. They 
pigeon-holed the screw propeller as they 
pigeon-holed the telegraph. _ 

We need not recall the notorious con- 
tempt of railways and the official 
keeping back ot the age of motor- 
traction; but in these days of the tube 
railways we may recall masters of 
the pigeon-hole who said of the first 
tube ever proposed—the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway-—that “ the lne 
will never be made ; if it could be made 
it could never be worked ; and even if 
worked nobody would travel by it.” 


Tomb of Inspiration 


Jord Palmerston said the same of 
the Suez Canal, which helped to save 
France and Europe in the war: “It 
cannot be made, it shall not be made ; 
but if it were made, it would lead straight 
to war with France.” : 

Another instance has been given in 
the last few weeks, by Sir Percy Scott. 
of a useful invention which, on reaching 
the Admiralty, was promptly pigeon- 
holed, with the excuse that a German 
invention which had been adopted 
served the purpose sufficiently well. 
Yet everyone knew it was palpably 
imperfect. 

The rejected invention was adopted 
immediately in America, and used with 
complete success for twenty years. Then 
it was withdrawn from its long repose in 
the Admiralty pigeon-holes and quietly 
slipped into use. 

The pigeon-hole is a tomb of 
inspiration and genius; and its history is 
a long chapter of stupid, stubborn 
resistance or indifference to new ideas 
and great reforms. Pigeon-holes should 
be instantly abclished and searchlights 
substituted. 


POOR LITTLE CHAP 
A story is told by the London County 
Council of a child, sent to a camp at 
Bushey Park, who was astonished that 
they toox off his clothes to wash him. 


N-HOLE 
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BEWARE OF 
CELLULOID - 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN 
GUNPOWDER PLOT 


Deadly Peril to Life that is in 
Daily Use 


TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Ever since the Gunpowder Plot, Par. 
liament, on its reassembling, has had its 
cellars searched for barrels of gunpowder 
which it knows are not there. The prac- 
tice is an institution, part of our very 
Constitution now. . 

But Parliament, careful of the un- 
necessary, fearful of dangers that donot 
exist, is careless of the necessary, and 
anmindful of many dangers that do 
exist. Three people have lately per- 
ished in London from a celluloid fire in 
a building where they were at work. 

Celluloid is the most dangerons sub- 
stance in common use. It is made from 
dried gun-cotton and oil, and imitate. 
ivory, tortoiseshell, amber, malachite, 
bone, and other substances. It has a 
hundred uses, in pianoforte keys, billiard 


balls, combs, cutlery handies, brush 
backs, napkin rings, buttons, dolls, 
thimbles, card-cases, studs, kinema 


films, and various vessels used in sur- 
gery, medicine, and photography. 


Danger in the Doll 

And all of it—every bit of it—is capable 
of taking fire from a light, a spark, or 
even from high temperatures, It is so 
inflammable that when it is sawn in 
lengths it must be immersed in water, 
and when it is stored it is supposed to be 
enclosed in airtight metal cases. 

Yet this danger to life is sold, un- 
marked, to millions of people who do not 
know what it is they buy, but imagine it 
to be as safe and innocent as the sub- 
stances it imitates. A girl sitting in the 
open was burned to death through the 
comb she wore catching fire from the 
sun's rays ; another was killed by a similar 
accident when resting at a fireside. 

How many children’s lives have 
been sacrificed, we wonder, by the firing 
of their celluloid dolls and other tovs ? 
Christmas is coming, and the public 
should be warned against all sorts ot 
celluloid toys, Tf the shopkeeper says 
they are not celluloid, let him test them 
by holding them near great heat; if 
they are celluloid they will burn, but 
the fre may save vour child. 


Work for Parliament 


Everybody knows the dangers of 
celluloid, but they do not know celluloid 
when they see it. The counterfeit so 
marvellously reproduces the character- 
istics of natural substances that no doubt 
is aroused, no questions asked. If 
celluloid cannot be rendered non-in- 
flammable, and its sale is to continuc 
widespread as it is now, then every 
piece and article should be stamped 
“ Inflammable.” Will not the Safety 
First Council sce that this is done ? 

How life is to be safeguarded in 
buildings where celluloid is manufac- 
tured or utilised is another matter. It 
is urgent, for it has cost many precious 
lives in London of late years. But 
Parliament has to find time for exploring 
its cellars for gunpowder which is never, 
never there, and so we must not expect 
mere celluloid and its death-roll to be 
grappled with yet. ; 

In the meantime, the only safe thins 
is to have nothing to-do with celluloid. 

ienicaraaaeeear 


THE FIDDLER OF BOHEMIA 

It is a long time since we heard ot 
Kubelik, the famous fiddler. He was 
due to play at Oxford the other day. 
but sent a message that “ he was unable 
to leave the country.’ His home ts m 
Bohemia, where he has bought a fine 

lestate out of his violin earnings. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


BATS GO TO BED! A TURNIP STORY 


Hedgehog Takes a Walk 
in the Snow 


What it has Done for 
Britain 


BIRDS SEEN IN WINTER |A ROOT IN THE FOUNDATION OF 


Ey Our Country Correspondent 


When the weather is mild at this time 
of year you may often see a few Pipis- 
trelle bats on the wing, hunting for 
insects, but most of them have now 
retired for the winter, Out-of-the-way 
corners and recesses in the roofs of 
churches, barns, and houses are favourite 
places, and if you are hunting in such 
spots for some lumber that has been 
put away, vou will sometimes come upon 
a pipistrelle sleeping. 

These little bats are strange creatures, 
and their mouse-like bodies and bird- 
hke flight make them seem very uncanny 
if suddenly disturbed. As a matter of 
fact, they are quite harmless. 

The wings are not true wings at all. 
The fingers of the forelimbs have been 
greatly extended, and are covered with 
thin, clastic skin, somewhat in the same 
Way as a duck’s feet are webbed. 


_ Mr. Hedgehog Wakes Up 

Another maminal you may come 
across unexpectedly at this season is 
the hedgehog, though most of his 
fellows have tucked themselves away 
snugly for the winter. Now and again, 
however, a hedgehog will issue from his 
hiding-place, and lis tracks may often 
be seen in the snow along the outskirts 
of woods and coppices. He is not very 
active at such times, and like the 
sluggard in the song, secnis to savii 
“You have woke me too soon; I must 
slumber again.” 

Now that the cold weather is upon us 
the larks are collecting in flocks and 
flying to the southern counties, while 
large numbers come to us from Northern 
Europe. only to be caught, let it be said 
to our diszrace, for the table. 


The Vigorous Lark 

The Jarks will remain in flocks till 
spring, when the gatherings break up, 
and the birds pair. Living in the open 
all the time, and wintering here, the lark 
is a very vigorous bird. It may be seen 
lying out on marshy ground even during 
the severest frost. Its muscular strength, 
tuo, is very great for its size, for, when 
it soars, its Wings are not motionless : 
they are moving up and down continu- 
ously, and all the time the bird is singing 
loudly without a break. 

Another bird that spends the winter 
with us, coming across trom Scandinavia 
for the purpuse, is the brambling, or 
bramble-finch. It is very like a chatlinch, 
but it can be distinguished from that 
bird by the bright chestnut on the 
shoulders. 1 lives principally on beech- 
mast, and so, if you wish to see a 
brambling, look under the beech-trees. 

It is interesting to notice now that the 
trees and bushes are bare, how many 
bird-nests of one kind and another are 
visible. If you have a convenient shed 
in which to keep them, it is a good idea to 
make a collection of discarded nests. 


Destructive Caterpillar 

The goat-moth caterpillar, though 
large and striking, is not a pretty crea- 
ture, but you will often come across one 
at this time of year in the chunks of 
wood that are used for fuel in country 
districts, where large fallen branches 
have been blown down from trees. Very 
often these caterpillar pests are the 
cause of the branch falling, for their 
burrowing destroys the wood, and places 
it at the mercy of every wind that blows. 

Many funguses are to be seen, one of 
these, the striped stump-llap, growing 
in parallel Hines on old lifeless. tree 
stumps. It is like velvet to the touch, 
and varies in colour from grey to yellow 
and brown. The brown or black giant 
tuft fungus may also be found here and 
there, growing at the foot of an old tree, 
and it often attains a width of from two 
to three feet. y 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Dingwall is a little place, but it can 
grow big turnips, and a shopkeeper there 
has been exhibiting some notable speci- 
mens, one weighing nearly 23 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, turnips of over 
20 pounds apiece are not uncommon, 
but not a word of that to Dingwall. 

The turnip has never had a poet to 
celebrate it, and probably never will 
have. And yet there could not have been 
a British Empire without this vegetable, 
which is more than go per cent water! 


The Sad Old Days 

Spain perished as an Empire because 
she had not population enough to hold 
her world-wide territories ; one of the 
reasons why we succeeded is because 
we discovered the turnip. 

Until the coming of the turnip and 
the potato, our people suffered always 
trom leprosy and scurvy, and— the 
population increased so slowly that the 
England of Llizabeth had’ far fewer 
people than Greater London alone has 
today. ‘There was no fresh food during 
the winter. ‘There was no food but grass 
for cattle and sheep, and so the bulk 
of the herds: and flocks had to be 
destroyed at the end of each autumn, 
There were no fresh vegetables; there 
was only salted or unsound meat for the 
tables of the rich, and a protracted 
diet of salt food is fatal. 

There were alwavs wild tumips in 
England, but in the trth century we 
took a lesson from the Dutch. They 
began the cultivation of turnips as a 
ficld crop, and showed that they could 
nurture three times as many people on 
the same quantity of land as had lived 
there before. We copied them, securing 
a new food for ourselves and cattle. 

Tlesh and vegetables thas became 
available all the vear round, and the 
effect was marvellous. During the 17th 
century we doubled our population, and 
in the tollowing century we more than 
doubled ‘it again. Starvation was 
banished from cottage and farm- 
yard, and with the advent of abundant 
wholesome food, the twin scourges, 
scurvy and leprosy, were driven off. 

So that it Dingwall does not create 
a record with its 23-pound turnip, it 
does well to exhibit a root which, with 
the potato, has had an almost un- 
paralleled influence in) making us a 
great nation and a matchless Empire. 


DISCOVERY OF 
BURIED TREASURE 


How Nature Makes Her 
Gems 


RARE OPALS FROM A 
COMMON THING 


A new vein of opals has been dis- 
covered, and men have been selling all 
that they have to rush to Tintenbar, 
in Australia, to dig opals out cf the 
earth, These Tintenbar opals’ are 
black, and black opals of good quality 
are rare and of exceeding great: price. 

Nature is the profoundest~ of > all 
alchemists. She does a myriad wonder- 
ful things with one material. She 
reduces refuse, wood, and bone to car- 
bon; ske fires carbon in her crucible 
and makes it into coal or lignite or 
diamonds. She makes a common 
flint of silica; with silica she arms the 
stems of corn, and grasses, and bam- 
boos, so that they may stand upright 
to the blast. Birds owe their flight to 
silica, for it is this substance which 
stiffens the quills of their feathers ; 
and multitudes of life-forings in the sea 
wear an indispensable armour formed 
of silica, And the finest opal ever worn 
is silica—almost entirely silica—mixed 
with water and other minor adulterants. 


What an Opal Is 


These stones, which are arousing the en- 
terprise of pioneering Australians today, 
are simply silica become solid, enclosing 
from five to 20 per cent. of water! and 
coloured by oxide of iron. Free from iron, 
the opal is a lovely mineral, lustrous, 
and exlubiting a brilliant ranee of 
colours. The colours are not actually in 
the stone: they are produced by in- 
numerable minute fissures in the opal 
breaking up the light, as do the scales 
on a butierfly’s wing. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
said eats, and, indped by that standard 
a black opal is indeed a joyous heritage 
for its loveliness is obvious and abiding 
Yet the flint that forms the spicule of a 
sponge, and the silea that we melt 
to make a common tumbler, is the whole 
substance of the finest opal. 

But Nature has had the handling of 
the material, and it is she who gives us 
the gorgeous result. No man can make 
an opal, though the silica of which it 
is Composed is one of the commonest 
Substances in the world. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
The universe moves to order like a 
e, clock. Sunrise and sunset, muonrise 
AB and moonset, high tide at London 
n> \ Bridve. ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 
Here is Nature's time-table next week 
given for London from November 30. 
Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday = Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise... 7-43 tm. 7-45 am. 7.49 am. 
Sunset... 3-54 psm. 3.53 pom. 3.51 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 12.43 p.m. 12.59 p.m. 2.32 p.m. 
Moonset .. 14.52 p.m. 2.23 a.m. 6.23 a.m. 
High Tide.. 649 p.m. 9.0 p.m. 11.40 a.m. 
Next a 
Week’s 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Fill up gaps among lettuces, and pro- 
tect them from attacks of slugs and birds ; 
wood-ashes and soot combined should 
be dusted on them occasionally. 

Horse radish may be planted now. 
Plant garlic if not already done ; if the 
soil is too wet defer planting till spring, 

Lawns will be benefited by dressings 
of well-rotted stable manure and sifted 
clean soil, in equal parts well mixed. 


Liéchelle 


La bouteille Looie 
Je porte un faux-col. 
L’orgue est trés grand. 
Le clou est pointu. 
La bouteille est vide. 
oie est grasse. 
L’échelle est contre le mur. 
LES VOLEURS ET L’ ANE 
Pour un fne enlevé, deux voleurs se 
battaient ; 
L’un voulait le garder, T’autre le 
voulait vendre. : ; 
Tandis que coups de poing trottaient, 
Et que nos champions songeaient a 
se défendre, 
Arrive un troisiéme larron 
Qui saisit maitre Aliboron. 
LA FONTAINE 


PIGS 
Stories from the Sty 


ASTONISHING FEATS OF 
ENDURANCE IN CAPTIVITY 


Another chapter has to be added to 
the volume of feats of endurance by pies. 
The latest hero is a porker of Benenden, 
Kent, which, seeing a stack of peas, 
decided to eat it. Its imagination 
proved greater than its appetite, how- 
ever, and for a week piggy was missing. 
Then, suspecting nothing, men went to 
thresh the stack, and found the strayed 
prodigal in the very heart of it. It had 
eaten its way there, but had been unable 
to devour a way to the other side or 
retreat by the way it had entered. 
Fresh air and water quickly restored the 
prisoner, however, and all was well. 
Now, with movements restricted, so 
that there need be no waste of tissue, 
and with temperature fairly constant, 
animal life can be sustained for very 
long periods. After the great snow- 
storm of February, 1917, Cheviot and 
other sheep which were snowed under 
were brought out alive and safe weck 
after week, until the crowning record 
was achicved by a black-faced mountain 
ewe, which survived absolute depriva- 
tion of food and light for 54 days. 


Pig of the Old Fleet Ditch 


But pigs, fat through and through, 
seem specially fitted to endure trials of 
this sort, and they have no equals in 
surviving long captivity. 

During the Abruzzi earthquake is 
1915 an Italian pig was among the 
missing at Avezzano. Ninety-three 
days passed, and then, 15 feet below the 
surface, excavators found the burie}* 
animal, It lay near a bundle of hav, 
and was alive and alert when releascd, 
though its weight had declined from 
224 pounds to 67 pounds. It must 
have gone entirely without drink for 93 
days, a tremendous abstinence, though 
we may imagine that it derived sus- 
tenance from the hay. 

It was not, apparently, a comp!-te 
fast, nor was the adventure of a pig of 
which Lord Rosebery spoke some time 
ago to a learned body of men in London. 
This pig was lost in the covered part of 
the old Fleet ditch, which runs under 
the office of the Children’s Newspaper, 
and was found coming out at the other 
end, into the Thames, five months later. 
It had not fasted nor thirsted, but had 
eaten of the garbage in the ditch, and 
drunk of the water from the river, and 
the effect upon its growth was such that, 
whereas on entering the ditch its worth 
was ten shillings, its value at the end of 
its horrible adventure was two pounds |! 


GOOD CHANCE FOR BAD 
LADS 


Saving Them from Prison 


When boys over 16 get into bad 
company and begin to go wrong, the 
great thing needful is to break their 
association with those who do them 
harm, and give them a fresh chance of 
becoming useful and respected men. 

This is done, not by sending them to 
prison, but through Borstal institutions, 
where they may be sent for three years’ 
training and to learn a trade. These 
institutions take their name from 
Borstal, near Rochester, where the 
first was started. 

The leading judges report very favour- 
ably on the good effects of the Borstal 
institutions. They give wild lads 
fresh characters, new hopes, and better 
chances, without stamping on them 
the brand of prison. 
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LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of Sun... 91°0 London ,. ins. ‘69 
Hours of Rain .. 224 Torquay... y ‘5! 
Wet Days %02'9 Newcastle 4, 5°63 
Dry Days .. 22 Cardiff... gy 247 
Warmest Day .. 1st. Edinburgh ,, 2:37 
Coldest Day... 15th =Dublin .. 4, 2°37 


To 


The Children's 


THE SKY RIDERS, 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 


STELLA EARLE, a great chum of 
Cyril Hamer, is kidnapped by 
Bertram Kent and taken away in 
an airship built from plans stolen from 
Cyril’s father, Mr. Martin Hamer, the 
inventor. : 
Stella's uncle, Mortimer Carne, a 
Steel King and Mr. Hamer’s employer, 
receives a letter from Kent, who has 
fled to Africa, offering to restore Stella 
for £50,000 and all rights in the air- 
ship, an offer which is not accepted. 


A new ship, called the Avenger, is 
built, and with Mr. Hamer, Mr. Carne, 
Cyril, Tim M’Keown, and four men 
from Carne’s works as crew, they go 
in search of Kent. 

During a halt at an oasis in the 
Sahara Desert they are surprised by 
some Touaregs, a tribe of Arab raiders, 
and Cyril and Tim are taken prisoners. 
Cyril escapes, however, and later 
rojoins the Avenger. 

He sets out in search of Tim in 
an aeroplane, which has been carried 
on board the airship, and very soon 
sees a group of Arabs and dives at 
them. In the skirmish which ensues 
Tim gets free. . 

Just as Cyril and Tim are about to 
fly away the Arabs return to the 
attack, firing their carbines. A vital 
part of the aeroplane is hit, making 
flight impossible. During a lull in 
the firing Tim endeavours to repair 
the damage done, while Cyril keeps 
guard with a machine-gun handy in 
case of 2 renewed attack. 

Before Tim has finished, however, 
and just as dawn is breaking, the 
Touaregs attack in great force. 

Head down, eyes sighting along 
the barrel, finger on the trigger of 
the un, Cyril waits in silence. 


CHAPTER 24 
At Bay 


Ce waited till the Arabs were 
within two hundred yards. Then, 
as coolly as an old soldier, his finger 
pressed the trigger, and the machine 
gun’s snapping crackle woke, the 
echoes. 

The raiders had already learnt 
enough of the gun's deadly powers 
to respect it, and had opened out 
into a wide semi-circle. Even so, the 
storm of bullets did terrible execu- 
tion. A score or more of men and 
horses went rolling on the sand. 

The rest stopped. 

“ That’s sickened ‘em,’”’ said Tim 
in Cyril's ear.“ Give ’em another 
dose, and ‘twill turn ’em.” 

“{’ye only one more belt of 
cartridges,” Cyril answered. “I 
must keep it. They’re bound to 
rush again.” , 

“Only one more belt, is it ? 
Yim’s grin faded. ‘ That's bad,” 
he whispered. 

“Ah, they’re starting to shoot 
again. Kape down.” 

The Arabs had changed their 
tactics. They were galloping up and 
down, firing as they went. Bullets 
whistled past like bees. The plane 
was hit a dozen times, and it was a 
miracle that neither of the boys was 
touched. 

Cyril made no move, but kept a 
watchful eye on the enemy. He 
was not feeling happy. If the Tou- 
aregs charged again the end was 
certain. He might finish another 
score, but there were so many of 
them that this would make little 
difference. They would swamp the 
defence by sheer weight of numbers, 
and then the end was certain. 


‘Tim spoke again. 

“ Be ready, [’m_ thinking the 
big rush is coming this time.”’ 

Cyril. nodded. He, too, had 
noticed certain signs being made by 
men who were evidently leaders of 
the wild tribe. Meantime the firing 
went on, and he and ‘Tim were forced 
to crouch low behind what small 
shelter the body of the little plane 
provided. : 

Suddenly the firing ceased. 

“ Now for it!’ murmured Tim. 

Sure enough, next instant almost 
the whole of the raiders swung 
inwards and charged. It was a 
terrifying sight—some three hun- 
dred of the wild horsemen, with 
their fierce eyes, high cheek-bones 
and beak-like noses, galloping furi- 
ously down upon the two boys. 
Inwardly Cyril felt certain that this 
was the end, and that all he could 
do was to take as big a toll as 
possible of the enemy before dying, 


At that moment his thoughts 
flashed back to little Stella Earle, 
still prisoner in the hands of the 
brutal Kent, and he longed to be 
able to tell his father not to give up 
the search. 

Again his finger was on the knob 
of the machine-gun trigger, but he 
did not press it. He meant to wait 
till the last moment before loosing 
off his remaining belt of cartridges. 


The raiders came down upon the 
plane at full speed. They were rot 
shouting now, and the only sound 
that broke the quiet of the desert 
dawn was the drum of hundreds of 
horses’ hoofs upon the hard sand. 


Cyrit waited until he could see 
the whites of the eyes of the leaders. 
Then at last he let loose. 


It was a massacre. At such a 
range almost every shot told. Of 
the first score not a man or a horse 
escaped, and those behind crashed 
into the fallen and fell over them, 
until a barrier of men’and horses 
was piled high at a distance of no 
more than fifty yards from the plane. 


“ Stopped ‘em again!’ roared 
‘Lim, but Cyiil did not share his 
triumph. If he had had the cart- 
ridges, now was the time to use 
them. But there were at most three 
dozen left, and once they were gone 
it was the end. He must keep these 
few for the last moment. 

The Tonaregs realised quickly 
enough that Cyril had ceased firing. 
One of the leaders shouted a hoarse 
order, the rest rallied and came on 
once again. 

’ Once more the machine-gun clat- 
tered fiercely, but it was only for a 
few seconds. Then she was silent 
-—-and for good. 

“That's the last,” said Cyril. 

“Last! Not be a long chalk!” 
retorted Tim, and, leaping to his 
feet, flung something small and 
round straight at the nearest Arab. 
With a crash of sound the bomb 
exploded, and man and horse simply 
vanished off the face of the desert. 


“Hurrah!” cried Cyril reck- 
lessly, and, snatching an armful of 
bombs from the plane, he and Tim 
together charged the Arabs, pelting 
them with the terrible little missiles. 


Badly shaken already, the raiders 
turned and bolted, leaving - the 
ground piled with dead. 

“Faith, I knew they'd niver 
stand thim things,"’ cried Tim. 

As he spoke rifle shots crackled, 
and bullets sent puffs of dust 
spouting all around the two boys. 


sharply. 
us yet.” 


} them down. 


Cyril seized Tim by the arm. 


“ Back to the plane!’ he said 
“ They've not done with 


Tim’s jaw dropped. 
“ And we've used the last o' thim 
bombs,” he answered dully. 


CHAPTER 25 
The Last Charge 


THERE was not asingle cartridge or 
bomb left. The boys were quite 
defenccless. 

Nor was it long before the 
Touarcegs understood the state of 
things, and once more they mus- 
tered their forces. 

Reaching the plane, Cyril re- 
placed the gun in.the body of the 
machine and then turned to Tim 
with outstretched hand. 

“‘ Good-bye, old chap,” he said. 

Tim looked Cyril full in the cyes. 

“No,” he said, ‘no, Masther 
Cyril. IN not believe it till we're 
down and out. Sure we'd niver have 
come through last night if we were 
to be scuppered like this in the 
morning.” 

Cyril smiled. 

“My dear Tim,’”’ he answered, 
“nothing can save us but a 
miracle. It’s only a question 
whether the Arabs will smother us 
by a fresh charge, or sit tight and 
pick us off from a distance. 

“ Anyway,’’ continued = Cyril. 
“they must soon guess that we 
have run out of ammunition, and 
then it is likely to be all up with us.” 

‘Lim looked towards the raiders. 

“ They're gathering again,”” he 
said; and taking his clasp-knife 
from its sheath at his belt, opened 
it and felt the edge. 

“ Anyways, we'll finish a few 
more before we're through wid 
thitn, and maybe the Avenger will 
come along before they're done 
wid us entirely.” 

Cyril glanced round. 

“ She'll have to be pretty quick.” 
he said. ‘‘ Ah, here they come!” 

The raiders had made up their 
minds to try a fresh charge. The 
chief-had given the signal, and a 
large body was forming up with 
extraordinary quickness. 

“ Tf we only had one more belt of 
cartridges!’ groaned Cyril. 

He was thinking of what Tim had 
said, and feeling that it really was 
too hard to be wiped out like this, 
after going through such a night 
and coming out safe from so. many 
dangers. 

The Arab chief, a huge man with 
a gaunt, fierce-looking face, shouted 
an order. Before it could be obeyed 
the cool dawn air was pierced by a 
thin, whistling sound which grew 
with extraordinary swiftness to a 
shrill hiss. 

Next instant something struck 
the ground right in the centre of the 
Arab squadron. There was an 
appalling crash, and up burst a 
vast cloud of flame and smoke 
mixed with other things which were 
not dust or smoke. 

Though the boys were fully two 
hundred yards from the scene of 
the explosion. the blast of air flung 


Tim was up again quick as the 
bounce of a rubber ball. 

“Tf tould ye so!" he yelled. 
“Didn't I tell ye. now? Look, 
will ye. Look up!” 

Cyril looked up. So high over- 
head that she scemed no larger 
than a pencil against the blue, 
hovered the long, slim form of the 
Avenger. 

Even as they watched her she 
grew in size as she dropped swiftly 
downwards out of the sky. 

“She came over widout her 
engines,’” went on Tim breath- 
lessly.  ‘‘ That’s why we didn’t 
hear her.” 

“No more did the Arabs,” 
remarked Cyril, as he stared out 
across the plain towards the great 
crater made by the explosion. 

“They're done this time. any- 
way,’ cried Tim in triumph. ‘‘ Will 
ye look at thim run?" 

Sure cnough, the Touaregs were 
running, or, rather, riding. The 


Newspaper 
bloodthirsty brutes had at last had 
enough, and were galloping madly 
for the mouth of the rift. 


yet, Tim. e 
every bomb we've got before we've 
finished with him. 
Avenger. 
how jolly grateful we are to them 
for getting us out of this mess. : 


. Tis Arab you wounded. Tim. 


“ Sure, I wish the masther would 


give thim another,” declared Tim, 
as he watched the frantic rush for 
safety; but Cyril shook his head. 


“We've Kent to reckon with 
I expect we shall need 


But here’s the 
Let’s go and tell them 


CHAPTER 26 
Tim’s Prisoner 


where is he?” 

Mr. Hamer asked the question. 
They had already been round the 
battlefield, and given first aid to 
those who were not beyond it. 
There were very few of the Touaregs 
left alive. The bomb had finished 
most of those who had been merely 
wounded. 

Tim looked round. 

“Deed, then, he’s not where I 
left him,” he answered, walking 
back towards the spot. 

“ Be careful, ‘Tim!’ cried Cyril. 

The words were hardly out of ‘his 
mouth before a fierce-eyed, blood- 
stained figure rose out of a little 
hollow in the sand, and a knife- 
blade flashed in the sunlight. 

Cyril and his father both rushed 
for the spot, but it was Tim who 
saved himself. With a kick which 
was as quick as a blow from a cat’s 
paw he knocked the Arab’s arm up, 
and the knife flew away harmlessly. 

The man dropped back, snarling 
like an angry dog. 

“What's the matter wid ye?” 
demanded Tim, standing over him. 
‘“ What's the grudge ye’ve got ag’in 
me that ye thry to let the daylight 
through me this second time ? 

The man was silent, but he glared 
up at the white men with all the 
savagery of a trapped beast. It 
was quite plain to them that he 
expected nothing but instant death. 

“ Hould him while I put a 
bandage on him,” said Tim coolly, 
producing his first-aid ease. 

The Touareg’s surprise was 
almost comic when he found that 
the strangers, instead of knocking 
him on the head, were bandaging 
his wounds. But it was nothing to 
his amazement when they gave 
him water and food. 

He drank greedily and ate a 
little. At last he spoke. 

“What does he say, Dad?” 
asked Cyril eagerly of his father, 
who knew the language. 

Mr. Hamer turned and spoke. 

“ This is luck, Cyril. The man 
wants to know if we mean to take 
him to the Mountain of Death.” 

“The Mountain of Death,” 
echoed Cyril. ‘‘ What on earth 
does he mean ? ” 

“ T have asked him. He says it is 
the home of the Flying Ship. If I 
am not greatly mistaken, the place 
is in the Oasis of Azek, and he has 
already seen Kent's airship travel- 
ling to, and perhaps from, that place. 
1 think he may be able to give us 
valuable information.” 

““Good for ould Blackbeard ! ” 
put in Tim. ‘“‘’Deed, and if he’ll 
tell where that spalpeen Kent has 
gone it’s freely I'll forgive him for 
thrying to punch holes in me.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is Autonomy? Auto- 
nomy comes from a Greek word 
meaning independence, and is a 
term used to describe the govern- 
ment of a colony lke’ Canada, 
which, though remaining part of 
the Empire, makes its own laws 
and practically governs itself. 


What is Trinity House ? 
Trinity House is an ancient body 
or corporation which has control 
of lighthouses, buoys,and beacons 
round the British coasts,examines 
ship's masters, and licences pilots. 
Its members are known as Elder 
and Younger Brethren. 
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Five-Minute Story ~ 


CYP 


YP was a rat—not the brown 
rat that eats the com an¢ 
brings disease and terror toever,. 
one—but a nice, friendly white 
rat, with pink eyes, handsome 
whiskers, and a tail long enough 
to twist round his fat little body 
several times. He was one 
those rats that boys delight in 
keeping as pets, often to tha 
horror of their sisters. 

But Gyp was so affectionate 
and sociable he pined when put 
into a cage, even when the cage 
was large and airy and his littl 
trough was liberally suppiied 
with bread-and-milk. 

He longed for society, and 
loved to run up his mistress’s 
skirts and have a restful nap 
tucked on her shoulder; and on 
cold days he made a comfortable 
bed in the pocket of his master’s 
great-coat. 

He frisked up and down stairs 
and in and out of the garden, 
and found running up curtains 
and along curtain-poles an 
extremely amusing diversion. 

Everyone loved Gyp, but he 
was the special pet of the family 
cat. When Gyp was a baby, 
Tom, the cat, was a kitten, and 
they had passed a happy youth 
together, the games they in- 
vented causing great delight to 
their owners. And when Tom 
grew up and learnt that rats and 
mice are creatures that a cat 
expected to hunt, he never 
forgot that Gyp was a rat--but 
also his friend. 

Every afternoon these two -- 
Tom black and _ sleck, Gyp 
white and spotless—retired tu 
a cushioned chair near the kit- 
chen fire, and there they would 
perform their toilettes. Gyp 
would often kindly undertake to 
wash the back of Tom’s ears, so 
annoyingly out of reach; and 
Tom, in return, would take Gyp 
between his big paws and lick 
him until he was whiter than 
driven snow. 

Then, when both were satis- 
fied with their appearance, they 
would sink into peaceful slumber, 
the rat cuddled between the 
cat’s paws, and many a friend of 
the family stole in to see such a 
pretty and unusual sight. 

They always ate from the 
same plate, and if Gyp was frisk- 
ing about with the children in 
some other part of the house 
when the meal was put down. 
Tom would fetch him before 
eating a mouthful, though he 
would often administer a sharp 
pat with his paw if the little rat 
ate too fast or greedily. And 
Gyp would not seem to mind 
this gentle reproof from his 
old friend. — 

But, alas for poor little Gyp! 
His friendship with Tom was the 
cause of his death, after many 
happy years of comradeship. 
The garden had high walls. but 
there came a day when a wan 
dering cat, as black as Tom. but 
with no love for white rats, came 
into the garden. Gyp frisked to 
meet him and was_ instantly 
killed, and never before has 4 
little white rat had so many teat 
shed for him. 
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D I. M E R RYMAN JONE®: he ioeeatuectaadthts shop, 


“ THERE go two intoxicated men. His wife a poultry pen ; 


Jones, he shoes the horses, 
got Liquor’ 2 deo soeiegees And his wife, she!shoos the hens. 


i ” 8 ic} Oo 
violent 
“It isn’t liquor; they’re arguing De Yeu Live in Wiltshire ? 


: ” ILTSHIRE is a shortened form of 
about ies oe - pea Ww the old Anglo-Saxon word 


The Zoo That Never Was 


Wil, was the chief town. Wilts is 
Wiltshire but of Wilsoetas, the 
sitters or dwellers on the River Wil. 
. G) i) QO 
Grammar 
Nown’s the name of any jthing, 


or SWING. ' 
Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 
As GREAT, >MALL, PRETTY, WHITE, 
or BROWN. 


His spots are white at present, 
But that’s because he’s cold ; 
When he grows hot, each little.spot 
Turns into brilliant gold. 
5 a a 
A Seasonable Sentence 
AN you read this sentence of four 


stand— 


hand, 


To READ, COUNT, LAUGH, SING, 


JUMP, OF RUN. 


? 
wore ccc How things are done the Adverbs 
Solution tell, 
SAW neat week | AS SLOWLY, QUICKLY, ILL, OF WELL. 
B a o Conjunctions join the words to- 
gether, : 
The Moving Match As men ANO women, wind OR 
weather, 


Sprit the top of a large match and 

whittle down the end of another 
one. ‘Thrust the whittled end 
into the split, as shown at A. Place 
the joined matches astride a knife- 
blade, close up to the handle, and 
hold the knife so that the end of the 


The pr“po-ition stands before 

The noun, as IN of THROUGH the 
door. 

The interjection shows surprise, 

As ou, how pretty ! au, how wise ! 
The whole are called the parts of 
speech, : ; 
Which reading, writing, speaking 

teach. 
io} iD n 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What arc these Things ? 
Notes ofa piano keyboard and a 
hub of a bicycle wheel. 


Line Upon Line 


HOTTENTOT 


matches just touch the table. The 
matches will move along towards 
the end of the knife in a most mys- 
terious manner. 


Jacko in a Hurry 
AS Jacko was flying out of the house one morning his 

mother called him. : 

“TI want you to run round to the grocer’s,” she said, “‘ and 
fetch me a pound of candles.” ; 

Jacko looked glum. “ They’re waiting for me in the 
field to play football,” he said. 

“Well, they must wait a little longer,” replied Mrs. 
Jacko ; “‘ you’ll be back in five minutes if you hurry.” 

Jacko knew how to hurry, and he didn’t waste much time, 
but when he got to the shop there was no one to be secn. 

He tried to attract attention by coughing loudly, then 
by whistling. But no one came. So he tricd stamping, 
and then banging on the counter; and in the middle of it 
all the door opened and an old gentleman came in. 

As he walked into the shop, out came the grocer. 

“T want ” began the old man; and Jacko nearly 
exploded. It was ¢oo0 bad ; 
he had been waiting half an 
hour—well, it seemed as 
long !—and here was another 
man being served before him! 
4 And the things that old 

man ordered! Jacko wondered 
whatever he would do with 
them all. At last he stopped, 
and Jacko breathed a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ About time, too,” he 
muttered. 

But he spoke too soon, for 
the old gentleman turned back 
to look at a syphon. He 
stooped to read the label, and 
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Out shot a stream of lemonade 
Jacko, who could stand it no longer, ran behind the counter, 
shot out an arm, and—fhizz/—out shot a stream of 


lemonade in that old gentleman’s face ! 
Jacko bonght his candles at aifother shop. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


¢ » Be Merry and Glad and Sit 


Wiltun-scir, the shire, or county, of 
which Wilton, the town on the River 


thougbt to be a contraction not of 


AS SCHOOL Or GARDEN, HOOP 


Instead of Nouns the Pronouns 
His head, HER face, YOUR arm, MY 


Verbs tell of something to be done— 


ling to a swaying branch, with thie dog hanging grimly o 


~y 
Not So 
*, Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 
Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to f:! 
find their mother and father in Africa. They® Cy 
meet a tramp, who steals all their money. ap 
CHAPTER 8 
“1 gt’s run after him!” gasped Molly. “Quick!” 
She started as she spoke. Hoity followed. 
“What’s the good?” he growled. “ He’s. too strong! a 
‘We might see a policeman,” she panted. 
At that moment the tramp glanced over his shoulder, and, 
seeing them, stopped and shook his fists’threateningly. 
‘Go back and wait for me!” he shouted. 
He made an angry rush towards them, and they ran back 
a little way, panic-stricken. ; 
When they looked round he was rushing away again as 
hard as he could go. At the same moment, Molly noticed 


the shaggy dog she had been kind to when Hoity had pel tedit. 

‘Oh, Rags!’’ she called, giving it the first name she 
thought of. ‘Fetch him! Fetch him!” 
was pointing at, saw the flying figure of the tramp, and, with 
one short bark, as if it understood, dashed away in pursuit. 


The dog gavs one short bark and 
dashed in pursuit 


=i 


They ran back a littie way, panic~ 
stricken 


os 


The dog was hangin rimly o 
to hien ve ean 


They scrambled about, picking up 
the pennies 


“Come along, Hoity!” Molly exclaimed, and away they 
went together after the dog. : 
All of a sudden they noticed the tramp grab desperately 


at the sides of his legs. He paused to throw a glance on the 
road behind, but secing the dog bounding towards him 
with its mouth open, he gave a yell and went racing on again. 
At first they could not make out what had been wrong 
with his legs, but before long they guessed. 
“Look, Hoity!” Molly broke out excitedly. 
all the money rolling on the ground.” 
And there, sure enough, were ever so many pennits, some 


“ Here’s 


| lying flat, some still trundling and wobbling before they fell. 


“They're too heavy,” laughed Hoity gleefully, ‘‘ and 
they've burst his pockets! Pick ’em up, quick!” ” 

They scrambled about picking them up and slipping them 
into their pockets, and when there were no more to be seen, 
they glanced ahead for Rags and the tramp; but both had 
vanished round a bend in the road. Next moment Molly’s 
eye was drawn to something moving in a trec, above the 
hedgerow, quite a long way off, and it was the tramp cling- 


to the seat of his trousers. 
“ He daren’t come down while Rags is there,” said Molly ; 


“but we'd better not stay.” 
So they took hands and fled back to the high-road as fast 


as their legs could carry them. 
More Next Week 
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a brown bunch curled up by the roadside, and saw it was 


The dog leaped up awake, flashed its eyes to what she 
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Who Was She ? 


The Happy Woman 


. A? the close of the eighteenth 
century it used to be said 


that a repetition of the French 
Reign of Terror had been pre- 
vented in this country by the 
circulation of a pamphlet written 
in dialogue form by a lady, and 
entitled ‘‘ Village Politics.” 

The author, who had moved 
in distinguished literary circles, 
and had done a great deal of 
philanthropic and charitable 
work, was pressed by people in 
authority, when the French 
Revolution broke out, to write 
a tract to counteract its effects 
among the working people of this 
country. At first she declined, 
but eventually wrote the dialogue 
in question, and published it 
anonymously. So _ highly was 
it regarded that the British 
Government had it printed and 
circulated in thousands. 

This remarkable woman was 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, 
and hersisters also had a school, 
which was so prosperous that 
they were able to retire with a 
handsome fortune. 

Her father taught her Latin 


and mathematics, and these she . 
learnt so well that he became 


alarmed, for he did not believe 
in women becoming learned. 

She made the acquaintance 
of Garrick, the actor, who 
introduced her to such famous 
men as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edmund Burke, and Dr. John- 
son. With the wonderful doctor 
she was a great favourite, and 
he said she was the most power- 
ful versifier in the English 
language. For one poem a pub- 
lisher undertook to give her as 
much as Goldsmith received 
for The Deserted Village. 

She wrote a play which 
Garrick produced with great 
success, but after he died she 
became more serious-minded, 
and devoted herself to moral 
writing and charitable works, 
Her friends now included William 
Wilberforce, for whose anti- 
slavery movement she wrote a 
poem called The Slave Trade. 

Distressed at the ignorance 
of the poor, she started Sunday- 
schools in the villages round her 
home, near Bristol, and her 
influence everywhere was enor- 
mous. Even the Queen con- 
sulted her about the education 
of her daughter. Her moral 
pamphlets circulated to the 
extent of over 2,000,000 in 
twelve months, and a novel 
went through eleven editions 
in nine months. 
For this she 
received as 
much money as 
Scott received 
for Rokeby, 
published in, 
the next year. 

When she died 
she left £30,000 
to charitable causes. Here is her 
portrait. Who was she ? 

Last Week's Name —Francis Bacon 
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Real film disaster—A motor-car which 
was to have leapt across the chasm for 
a picture-story falis down a precip 


Sy : 3 aay - 
ar Way 


Dog’s very rare feat—Yorkshire retriever 
carrying three rabbits at once 


eee ye ee 


Big horse mastered by a small girl—Daring Texas lassie 


who claims that she can ride any horse, however, wild 


A beautiful picture of the mother of Ready for a storm—Boys and girls of Papua in A king sure of fthimself—Albert of Belgium 
Jesus, by Mr, Arthur Hacker, R.A., who chin=coate made of big leaves sewn together balances himself on a precipice in California 


has just died suddenly. See page three 
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~ GREAT NEWSPAPER HUNT FOR A BOY 


CHIVALRY OF A New Happiness dias Japan’ s Children 


DUMB HERO 


COLLIE GIVES ITS LIFE 
FOR ANOTHER 


Beautiful Story in Literature 
Recalled _ 


THE DOG THAT DID ITS DUTY 


A fine story of a dog's chivalry and 


self-sacrifice is vouched for by a member 


of the Overseas Club. 
A collie was fastened to its kennel 


WHISTLE TO MAKE 
THE MOTOR GO 


REMARKABLE INVENTION 


A Man in a Crowd Starts a 
Car Far Away 


POWER OF SOUND AND LIGHT 


Another i invention, has come to startle 
the world, and perhaps to create a 


revolution in engineering and transport. 


Captain Alan Roberts, who was an air- 


man in the Great War, and is an expert 


by so short a chain that, it could move 
out only a few fect, and the kenne} was 
in an open garden. One bitter, wet 
night a female dog found. her way 
from the street to the kennel, and 
evidently begged for shelter ; for in the 


scientist, has discov ered how to harness 
and use waves of sound and beams of 
light so as to control a motor car at a 
distance, and start, stop, or turn it at will. 

Ata “demonstration a few jddys ago 
Captain Roberts , stood some distance 


morning the collie was found outside his 
kennel, dying from cold, while the female 
dog, an entire stranger, was comfortably 
installed inside the kennel, with five 
newly-born puppies. The hero died. 

To match that pathetic incident we 
must turn to a snowy night in the life of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd-poet. 
The snow was coming down heavily, 
the flocks were out, so the shepberd 


called up his faithful collie, talked to her 


as though she were a human being, and 
sent her off to search one side of the 
moors, while he scoured the other. 


The Cry at the Door 
She went her way, and he went his ; 
and late at night he returned exhausted, 
Bringing his share of the sheep. Dut 
there was no sign of the collic or her 


sheep, So he waited in his cabin. 


Hour after hour parsed, and then 
caine a Jow whine and a feeble scratch- 
ing at the door. The poet rushed out. 
There were the collic’s share of the 
sheep, every one of them safe and 
sound, and there was the collie, 
an her mouth a tiny puppy. She laid her 
baby at her master’s feet, then dis- 
appeared into the night. Presently she 
returned bringing another puppy. 

Her babies had been born in the 
snow, yet she had done her duty, and 
not a sheep was missing. She brought 
the second of her babies to her master, 
placed it in his lap, looked pitifully into 
his face as if besecching him to take 
care of it, and then fay down and died ! 


_ THE OLD FOLK 
Born the Day After Waterloo 


It is good for young folk to remember 
the old folk. Here are four of them, 
One is a railwayman who has just 
retired at the age of 77, after spending 
59 years in one workshop at Ashford, 
Another is still making pencils ‘on the 
machine he has worked for 63 years, 
Another is a lady who died after living 
92 years in the house she was born in. 
The fourth is Miss Alice Winder? 
who has died at Liverpool, aged 104, 
having becn born the day after Waterloo. 


Japan has agreed to join with the Western nations in the abolition of child Jabour, and a new 
era will dawn for the children of the East with this extension of the years of happy childhood 


IS THIS ROBINSON CRUSOE’S GUN? 


Robinson Crusoe, of course, was 
Alexander Selkirk, written into.a story 
by that .marvellous penman Daniel 
Defoe, who made everything he wrote 
read‘as real as if it had Ruippenes to 
himself. 

Now a flint-lock musket, bought at 
Oxford for 253., is being shown as 
Alexander Selkirk’s gun, and the claim 
that it really is the gun which saved 
that seaman’s solitary life on Juan Fer- 
nandez Island has sent up its possible 
value til it is insured for £2000, 

But is it the same gun ? 

An inscription on it clearly puts for- 
ward ‘the claim. ‘A. Selkirk,’ Largo, 
N.B.,” says the carving, and on .the 
other side of the stéck is “ Anna R., 
ret, the“ Anna R.,”’ of course, being 
Queen Anne, and professing to fix the 
date oftheinscription. Butisit genuine ? 

It is true that Selkirk came from the 


village of Largo, in Fife. .The years 
when he lived on Juan Fernandez were 

1704 to 1709. Ti he carved his name on 
this musket it must have been done 
two or three years before he went on 
his eventful voyage ‘to the New World. 

The date of Queen Anne as 1701 is 
wrong. She did not begin to reign till 
1702, and it seems strange that such a 
mistake should be made. If Selkirk 
acquired the gun in 1701, ‘and put his 
name on at, he would certainly know in 
whose reign he was living. A buccaneer- 
ing sailor of his type was not an ignorant 
man in “those days. 

The miisket has on the butt the igen 
With three drams pow der, three ounces hail, 


Rain me well and prime me, 
To kill 1 will not ‘fail © ~ 


"We should like to believe in the gun, 
but it is very tantalising, and we 
very much doubt its genuineness, 


and .the car 


do with light? _ 


from ‘a. small car, and. blew a whistle. 


Immediately the electric: motors Began te 


work, and the car moved across the hall. 


Captain Roberts blew another whistle; 
Stopped. He went on 
whistling from time to’ time, and was 
able to.turn the car, guide it backwards 


and forwards, speed it up or slow it 


down, and make it do anything he 


wished. - The miracle was performed by?’ 
Se ost waves from the whistle. 


Ringing a Bell by Light 
But the wonder was not over, Cap. 
tain Roberts next showed w hat he could 
He turned a beam on the 
car, and a little model man inside the car 


raised his arm and moved i in other w ays. 


The captain changed the beam, and a 
gong sounded. ‘This is not entirely new, 
as another inventor has long driven 
machinery by causing light to fall on 
selenium and setting an electric current 


working, 


Captain Rober ts also lit the lamps of 
the model car by whistling to them. 

Of course it has long been known that 
a beam of light and waves of sound can 
cause motion. In the little instrument 
known as the radiometer, which has four 
vanes arranged on cross-bars inside a glass 
bulb, the vanes revolve as light plays 
on them. This is light causing motion, 


Age of Wonders 

Then, again, if we press down several 
keys of a piano, so as to take the pressure 
of the dampers off the wires, and then, 
opening the top of the instrument, Sing 
into it a note corresponding to one of 
the wires, we shall hear the wire y ibrating, 
Our voice has set the wire in motion. 

In these two cases, therefore, we sce 
the principle of light and sound causing 
movement at a distance, and Captain 
Roberts has put it to practical use, 
How he has done so is his own secret. 

We may yet see ships crossing the 
ocean without a captain or enginccr, 
trains driv en from the sigmal box, and a 
factory started and stopped with nobody 
in the engine-room. ~ Truly we live in 
the Age of- Wonders, with almost ev. ery 
day bringitig some new thrill, 
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SHIP ARRIVES FROM | NEW HOPE FOR THE |NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE) THE WORLD'S HOPE 


THE PAST 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Odd Scene in the Atlantic! JAPAN TAKES A GREAT 


WRECK ABANDONED 20 YEARS | 


AGO COMES INTO PORT 


A wonderful thing has happened in 
the Atlantic Ocean. A British ship, 
wrecked twenty years ago and aban- 


doned on the rocks, has just sailed imto |. 


New York flying the Chilian flag. 


It was in 1899 that the four-masted | the Crusade against Child Labour, 


STEP FORWARD :. © 
League of Nations and Child 
Labour 

EAST AND WEST. JOIN HANDS 


Japan, the foremost nation of the 
East, has joined hands with the West in 
It 


ship Andrina, built on the Clyde, ran on | is a great and noble and heroic resolve, 


a reef in the Straits of Magellan, at the 
tip of South America (see map), and 
defied al! attempts to float her. Her 
crew was saved, but the ship remained 
fast. 

Owing to the shortage of shipping, the 
Chilian Government fately determined ; 
to attempt tosave the vessel. They sent 


men down south, who hauled her off the 
recf. Then she was refitted and partly 
rebuilt, and the other day she arrived at 
New York with a cargo of wool from 
Chili. Had it not been for the shortage 
oi ships this fine vessel would have been 
left in the lurch, to be battered to pieces | 
by the gales and waves. 


.Lost Ships of .La Pérouse 

This incident reminds us of another 
somewhat similar. In 1826 an English 
captain, sailing in the Southern seas, 
found the wrecks of two French ships 
on a coral island in the New Hebrides ; 
and only a few years ago the ruins of these 
ships were scen again. They were the 
ships of the French explorer La Perouse, 
who had disappeared with his crews in 
1788, and was never heard of again. 

We are also reminded of how Dr. 
Samuel Langley, the American scientist, 
made an aeroplane to carry a man, and 
died of a broken heart because it would 
not rise. .Eleven years after it was) 
made, and éight years after he died, 
the aeroplane was found, fitted with 
floats, and went up, the first successful 
aeroplane ever made. The full story 
was told in My Magazine for November. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
The Drought in Australia 


The devastating drought from which 
a large part of Australia is now suffering 
is not a new experience for the Common- 
wealth. Such calamities occur there 
i1wo or three times a century; and in 
1813 there was a drought which ruined 
many settlers aad did immense damage. 

Yet the drought was not an unmixed 
evil, for it led three intrepid Englishmen, 
who had lost everything, to cross the 
Blue Mountains and go exploring farther 
inland, where they came upon a glorious 
and well-watered country. They re- 
turned and told their fellows, and within 
five years a highway 100 miles long 
was built, and the country peopled. 

The full story of the thrilling ex- 
periences of these three Empire builders, 
and the dangers and hardships they 
went through, is told in My Magazine 
for December, now lying on the book- 
stalls with the Children’s Newspaper. 


CIVILIAN FLYING IS SAFE 
Figures issued by the Air Ministry 
show that civilian flying is reasonably 
safe, only one passenger being injured 
for every 5200 carried, and none ing 
killed. For the six months ending 
October 31 the figures are : 


Number offlights .. .. 21,000 
Number of passengers... 52,000 
Number of miles flown... 303,000 
Number of accidents sis 13 
Pilots killed 2 4 2 


always keeps its word. | 


‘begins with care for the children, the 


which will lift up the lives of millions: of 
little children in those Eastern lands 
where childhood has yet to come into 
its kingdom. . 

The announcement of this great 
change was made at the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington, 
under the League of Nations. There the 
delegates from Japan were able to say 
to all the world that the:Government of 
their country endorsed the promise that 
the labour of children undey_14-shall be 
abolished, and it is one’ of: Japan’s 
proudest boasts that its” Government 

The Japanese, however, pleaded that 
time should be given them to make the 
change, without the children over ‘I2 


The Shame of a Great Nation 


Three years ago William Parry, 
an educated man speaking several 
languages, was fighting for his 
country in France. He was willing 
to lay down his life that you and 
I might live. 

He came home again, badly 
wounded, but recovered sufficiently 
tobe able to tramp from Exeter 
to Barrow, about 500 miles, to seek 
employment. 

But he could hot find work, and 
one day he was found lying under a 
bridge near Bath, having been 17 
days without food. Now he is dead. 

He was willing to die for England 
in France; now he has died of 
hunger in the land he fought for. © 
War, your name is foul ! 


already employed being suddenly dis- }* 


missed ; and the Conference saw clearly 
the need for a gradual and quiet intro- 
duction of so immense a change. 

It is not wonderful that Japan should 


be the first of the Asiatic.countries to | 


admit the need for this change from the 
keeping of small children at duil and 
deadening work when they should be 
growing strong in body and mind under 
conditions that keep them in childlike 
happiness. For the Japanese are perhaps 
the most loving guardians of their 
children of any nation in the world. In 
their eyes a child is a perpetual joy. 

So, into the circle of civilisation that 


hope of the world everywhere, comes 
this youngest yet oldest of the nations, 
joining with the United States, which 
under the presidency of Mr. Wilson has 


also removed from itself the reproach of | 


getting cheap work from its little ones, 
and with Great Britain, which has only 
lately abolished its half-time system. ' 
The change in Japan will have far- 
reaching effects throughout the world. 
With the proper use of machinery and 


the proper payment of men to work the |, 
machinery, there is no need for the work |, 


of children anywhere. 


A Sheffield firm uses up in 
work 1200 tusks a year. 


‘Six thousand people in Stockholm are 


homeless through lack of houses. 


An electric tramway is to be laid down 


at Irkutsk in the heart of Siberia. 


Begging pays at Plymouth. One beggar 


has paid £59 in fines in three years. 


Over a quarter of a million people 


‘visited the motor show at Olympia. 


Sweden is now using over a million 


horse-power from rivers and waterfalls. 


The United States makes more motor- 
cars in one day than Great Britain 


has made in 12 months. 


A dishful of green peas was gathered 
at Cranbrook, Kent, the other day, 


while snow was on the ground. 
Bricklayers in Mttcr-Cara 


Owing to lack of houses in. Woking, 
a builder drives his workmen from 


Surbiton every day by motor-car. 
War and Peace 


A munition worker who earned {£6 
a week during the war is now a farm 
labourer ; another who earned £7 a week 


is selling newspapers in the street. 
Edith Caveil’s Cett 


The cell in which Miss Cavell was 


imprisoned in Brussels is to be converted 
into a museum. 
Under the Flough 


England had 10,306,000 acres under 
During the war this 


the plough in 1914. 
was increased to 11,456,000 acres. 
Fortune in a Small Shap 
A coffee shop in a London suburb, 
which was botght for {100 some time 


ago, is making £880 a year profit. 


The Shame of Ealing 
Somebody ought to be ashamed at 
Ealing. There are 163 people living 
in 29 houses unfit for human beings. 
: Great Britain at Church 
At a service in Fleet Church the 
preacher was named Welsh, the choir- 
master English, and the organist Scott. 
An Underground Paiace ae ce 
Welbeck Abbey, whcre the Duke of 


| Portland isreducing his staff, has 15 miles 


of underground rooms and passages. - 
Burning Turt he 
More turf than coal is burned ia 
Treland. Six million tons ef peat turf 


‘are used every year, against four and a 
half million tons of coal. — 


-.. Street Falls Into a Mire ~ 
While a heavy motor lorry was 


| passing along a main street in Neath, 


the road suddenly collapsed into an 
old coal-mine, now disused. 
Oak Leaves for Herces 
The 70,000 or 80,000 soldiers who 
were mentioned in war despatches 
are to wear a smalt oak leaf on the 
ribbons of their Victory medals. 
A Year's Petral 
Last year we used 2680 million 
gallons of petrol, as against 1200 
million gallons in 1914, and it is expected 
that the consumption next year will 
exceed 3000 million gallons. 
Town Labourer’s Seaside House 
A man summoned for {11 at Totten- 
ham had earned £168 in six months. 


‘He proved to be a labourer with two 


homes, one at the seaside. \ 
“‘T wish I were a labourer,”’ said the 
magistrate. 


Plece ef Africa Given to Belgium 
Although all German East Africa 
was assigned to Great Britain by the 
Peace Conference, she has agreed to 
transfer a large and fertile region with 

3,000,000 inhabitants to Belgium. 

Where the Silk Comes From 

Last year China exported 10,000,000 
pounds of raw silk, Japan nearly 
32,000,000 pounds, Italy 6,000,000 
junds, and Rumania, Serbia, and 
ulgaria 2,800,000 pounds between 
them. France produced 533,000 pounds. 


A Great African’s Appeal 
~~ to America | 


WILL THE NEW WORLD 
SAVE THE OLD? 


We gladly print these solemn w 
General Smuts which he sent ee 
on hearing that the League of Nations was 
in danger in the American Senate. 

My people are a small people, and ny 
voice on their behalf is weak; but the 
greatest leaders of America have before 
now listened to me. 

I appeal to America not to blast 
the hopes of the world. America has 
shown herself capable of the highest 
altruism. When human freedom was in 
danger and appealing hands were 
stretched out to America, she rose to 
the height of her great opportunity. 

She shamed all those cynics who 
believed that she was merely bent on 
money-making, and rushed  whole- 
heartedly to the rescue of those great 
human ideals for which all the Allies 
were fighting; and her great act of 
unselfishness and mora} idealism, at the 
most critical stage of the war, saved 
the world for democracy. 

Today the world is no less in danger, 
The machinery of the League is wanted 
to save civilisation, from dissolution 
into fragments,‘ and from falling into 
decay. It alone can save tottering 
Europe. No nation has put more faith 
or more effort, into the construction of 
the League than America. Will the 
great leader now lag behind the ranks? 
I cannot believe it. 

It is in the power of America to lift 
the heavy weight of despair which is 
today bearing down Christendom. We 
pray her to sign the great Covenant 
and complete the work for humanity 
which she so unselfishly set out to do. 


- VOX POPULI 
Voice of Three Countries Heard 


FIRST BIG ELECTIONS SINCE 
THE WAR 


Vox Populi—the voice of the people 
—has been heard in three European 
countries’ which have been through 
the war. France, Italy and Belgium 
have had General Elections, and so 
have tested the opinions and feelings 
of their people. As they are the first 
big elections since the war, all: the 
world has been interested in the results. 

FRANCE 

First comes France, the centre of 
the struggle, chief victor and sufferer. 
V’hat has France been thinking ? 

Her answer is that she supports 
overwhelmingly the line of action taken 
by her veteran Prime Minister, M. 
Clemenceau. She believes in orderly 
progress while she steadily repairs 
the damages of war. The Socialists 
of the wilder type have suffered a heavy 
defeat, and come back in small numbers. 

ITALY ; 

In Italy, which has been seething 
with restlessness and starting new 
and aggressive ambitions that look like 
an imitation of Prussia and Austria, 
the Socialists have gained heavily on a 
small poll. The general feeling is that 
the country has troubles ahead. 

BELGIUM , . 

Belgium, also, has returned to Parlia- 
ment an increased number of Socialists, 
but there the Socialists have a strong 
sense of responsibility, and, under @ 
king whom all Belgians—and all Euro- 
peans—admire, will join with opponents 
instudying the national welfare. 

On the whole, the European Sader 
show. the people to haye been err 
by the difficulties they have encountered. 
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LESLIE FOUND 


The story of the letter begins in the 
home of Leslie's aunt at East Ham, for 
Leslie had been sent away when his 


GREAT NEWSPAPER HUNT 
FOR A BOY 


How, We Found Him 
Yhe Children’s Newspaper did not 


give the letter at once because it seemec! | 


certain that the grown-up papers would 


find Leslie, but gs the grown-up papers | 


failed we reproduced the letter. 
In three days it found Leslie. 
What all the grown-up papers couk| 


not do in three weeks the Children’s | 


mother went to the Hampstead General 
Hospital for a serious operation. Leslie 
wanted to see his mother, however, and 


400 YEARS OF THE PACIFIC 


to go on and on round the world to get 
home again, for there seemed no coming 
back. But in 1536 something happened 
which was second only in importance to 
the discovery of the ocean itself. A man 
found the way home, not by sailing 
right round the world, but by coming 
back across the Pacific. 


Hope Abandoned : 
He was a man of whom most of us 
know enothing, and none of us knows 


“Chief Secret of Nation's 
Wealth 


? How the D aily Mail Failed to there was no rest for his aunt until he The Wind That’ Blew the First 
‘ Find Him in Three Weeks had been allowed to write. So the aunt A WHEN THE SUPPLY WILL 
* 5 dicta- Man Across 
Ot wrote out a letter for him at his dicta OVE 
A & THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER | tion, and with her help he copied it. THE MAN WHO IMPR 
- ‘FOUND HIM IN THREE DAYS That would be the end of it, she AND eae Gace Geceancnaens 
thought ; but she reckoned without Leslie,| FOUND THE WAY BACK Coat iene one Bie natucakadvantage: 
ra ‘ 7 i € J . %. Oc S : a 
Most people will remember how, x who found an old envelope, sealed up the} «14, weighed anchor, and, amid salvoes of | Coal made British wealth, and led to 
few weeks ago, many of the grown-uP | tcttor in it, slipped out, and popped it} artillery, made hi@way into the Pacific. the making of modern wealth through- 
newspapers were hunting for a little | into the pillar-box. That certainly would) The little guns of the little ships were} out the world. 
boy named Leslie. : be the end of it, his aunt thought, when) those of Ferdinand Magellan, and the] We pad coal all through the long cen- 
What had happened was this. An | she knew, for the address was wrong, N ber 2 ax rad : f : 
: : oe ®'|date of the salvoes was November 27.) tities of British history, during which 
envelope had been dropped in the post | the stamp was missing, and the envelope ; ter this week on the : 7? 
is 1520, so that we ente our population grew so very slowly down 
in London addressed to “My Mummy, | was so shabby that it would surely be]. Ahi ks th th anniversary : ‘ 
ae a year which marks the gooth an ¥ | to the middle of the cighteenth century 
The Hospital, London.” That was all, | thrown on one side. The postman,]>¢ one of the most splendid feats of | shout 10 y. aa t thi a 
and there was no stamp, but the Post | jowever, does not throw letters away, : haedust eaconds: about 150 years ago. ut one thing— 
: ; human daring at sea that hustory rec a thing simple to understand but diffi- 
(fice took the letter to the Secretary | and this one arrived at the most likely | Magellan was not the first European to énlt to x le Withicetoed inthe way 
of the London Hospital, who found this | address, the London Hospital. : 5 dous to grapple with— IRE Wey 
ge aa see the Pacific Ocean ; that tremendous| o¢ pitting the coal in large quantities. 
little note inside : : How the Mother Saw the Letter | experience had been enjoyed seven years 
“Dear Mummy, I would like to see : ‘ av 24 ce earlier by Balboa, not Cortez, as Keats As the coal was got out of the ground, 
re ¥ ts, a rom there we know 1ts s ory, Dut one a ’ oT ; ; 
you, Will you ask the doctor itt could of the strangest things in the story is} wrongly says in those immortal lines : water rushed ie the workings. 
ich an enters d M ny dear?” that when the letter appeared in “the pee hae ee Ye er Foundation of Iron Trade ; 
“Wil you say theday, Mummydear’ |” a raaliate can eee a He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 4 : Baas 
Everybody knows how kind they are Daily Mail Leslie's mother ac tually saw | looked at each other with a wild surmise— So Hie wits of men were set to work 
P . | it there and spoke of it to her husband | Silent, upon a peak in Darien. to devise powerful pumps, and this led to 
at the London Hospital, and the | : , up Pp : ‘ 1 , 
’ | when he called. ‘“ What a funny thing,’ But Magellan was “‘ the first that ever | the invention of the steam-engine. It is 
. ; ||she said, ‘‘ that there is another little] burst into that silent sea,” and, as for| also true that the difficulty of carrying 
ese Leslie who wants to see his mother in] three months and twenty days he met coal, a bulky and weighty article, led to 
3 Saw your Lertetat. | hospital; ’’ but neither of them dreamed | with no storms, he called it the Pacific. the invention of the railway, the first 
| that it was their Leslie, for they did not we rails being laid down at a colliery. 
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existing reduction of our coal output is a 
grave matter for us all. 

Before the war we produced nearly 
290 million tons of coal in a year. At 
the present time we are producing less 
than 240 million tons. Consequently 
we are not able to export as much coal 
as we used to. In 1913 we exported 
73 million tons. Now we are exporting 
at the rate of only 32 million tons. 
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Children’s Newspaper with his story’: | 


and the third is, best of ail, his mother. 
Story of the Letter 


Leslie is a little man of six, and does 


not understand why there should be such: | 


a fuss about his letter to his mother. 
What really seemed to matter to him 
when our representative called was how 
soon he could join the Boy Scouts, and 
what the Children’s Newspaper man 
thought of the model crane he had 
made. He made the crane hixclf, so 
that Leslic has his wits about him. 


We hope he will never be lost 
but will find himself a splendid 


found. 
aga, 


man; andwe wish his mother a complete 


return to healthand long years of happi- 


ness to enjoy the love of her son Leshe 


LITTLE THING THAT MATTERS 


inquiry into the cause of an accident 
ata Manchester railway station hasshown 
that the points were out of order through 


a bolt being put in in the wrong way. 


Where great trains are thundering 
along with a load of men and women no 


-work. however small, is unimportant. 


. 
’. 


aN a ts 


compulsory; an outward and home- 
ward way had been found. This monk 
had done something less romantic than 
Magellan’s feat, but something of more 
practical workaday value to humanity. 
All the cargo Magellan’s ships brought 
hone was 26 tons of cloves, pepper, nut- 
megs, Cinnamon, and sandal-wood, but 
so precious were spices that kings sent 
ships round the world to get them. It 
was to flavour their food that the men 
of the Old World went out and found 
the New, and Urdaneta was the man to 
discover the wind that blew them home | 
without going round the world. E.A.B.° 


prove, in spite of the fact that miners 
have just had one hour taken off their 
working day, reducing it to about eight 
hours from the time they go down the 
mine to the time they come up again. 

We Should never forget that the 
miner's calling is a very dangerous onc. 
On the average three or four miners are 
killed every day, and something like 400 
injured in seme way. 

Mining is a coutinuous battle with 
coal, and year by year our British mines 
get inore difficult to work as the supplies 
nearer-the surface are worked ouf. 
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LOTTERY 
MAD HATTER ON PRIZE 
BONDS 


Whole Matter in an Eggshell 


. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


TOTTERY | LOTTERY Totfery, Lottery Tottery, 


What of Old England’s name, 
When each hand is a claw stretching 
out for a draw, 
And wealth without work is the aim ? 


, LOTTERY Tottery, Lottery Tottery, 


_ Where will, Old England bank, ° 


sessed all by que,’ 


_THE WAY TO BE POOR IF When the prize and the fun are. pos- 


YOU WANT TO BE 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 
] Was present today during.a discussion 
4 between the King of Hearts and the 
Mad Hatter on Premium Bonds, 

“‘ Consider your verdict,” said the King. 

“Not guilty!” said the Hatter. 

“You mean,” inquired the King, 
“that Premium Bonds are not cven 
gilt-edged 2” 4, 

“Look here, your Majesty,” said the 
Hatter: ‘I’m a poor man, and my 
little savings are in the post-office, and 
I’m content to leave them there for the 
sake of my wife and children, but 5 

‘‘ How many children have you got ? ” 
demanded the King. 

“T forget,” replied the Hatter. 
round numbers, I should ie 

“‘That’s very important,” said the | 
King. ‘‘ Someone ought to write that 
down. He forgets how many children 
he has got. I shouldn't be surprised if 
‘they don’t run into three figures. And 
he spoke of round numbers. That 
shows they are wellfed. Well, continue.” 

“But when I see a newspaper 
placard,” said the Hatter, ‘‘ announcing 
the tempting words, , 

You May Wake Up Wealthy, 
I feel the blood go to my head. 
tremble for my savings.” 

“ When is a gamble not a gamble ?” 
vasked the King, stroking his chin. 

“In a manner of speaking,” replied | 
‘the Hatter, “all life is a gamble, 
especially when it comes to marriage, 
your Majesty, as I’m sure you'll be the 
first to admit ; but——” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
demanded the King, turning pale. 

“Perhaps your Majesty would like 
to hear a little poem?” observed the 
Hatter, with caution. 

“That -depends on its character,” 
said the King. 

“It’s a sparkling poem,” said the 
Hatter. 

“ Let it spark!” cried the King. 

“Tt is called,” sighed the Hatter, 
«*Twinkly Twinkle,’ and it bas an 
alluring metre. Allow me to recite it; 


VINKLE, twinkle, Premium Bond ! 
Tempting bank-clerks to abscond | 
With the petty cash and stamps, 
Making good young fellows scamps. 
Twinkle, twinkle, dazzling bait, 
Till you’ve turned Old England’s pate. 


“Excellent!” said the King. ‘Is 
there another verse ?” 

“No, your Majesty,” replied the 
Hatter. “ But there’s another poem.” 

“Let it spark!’’ cried the King, 
shining with pleasure. 

‘This one,’’ said the Hattcr, ‘' puts 
the whole matter in an eggshell. It is 
called ‘ Lottery Tottery.’ ” 

“I very much appreciate the title,” 
quoth the King, rubbing his sides. 
“IT can feel its sparkle go clean through | 
me. I might almost say that I feel as 
if someone had turned a hose on me 
filled with electric sparks. Please pro- 
ceed. This is delightsome.” 

The Hatter bowed to the King and 
recited the following verses : 


LOTTERY Tottery, Lottery Tottery, 
How does Old England go, 
With each one a gambler, a pusher, 
a scrambler, 
All hungry for money and show ? 


“In 


I 


} 
| 


|} about that,” chuckled the King. 


And life for the rest is a blank ? 

“Blank is a'‘depressing word,” said 
the King. ‘'d should be glad if you 
could alter it. How about spark? 
Spark has a nfce, warm ring about it.” 

** But it doesn't make sense,”’ objected 
the Hatter. 

‘‘I’m-not so sure,” replied the King. 
“My father certainly brought me up 
on the principle that it does ; however, 
that’s a small matter. The thing is not 
to be depressing at any cost. Such a 
line as your last line, dnd life for the 
vest is a blank, is terrible.” : 

“But that is what life will be for 
niillions,’’ said the Hatter, ‘‘?f England 
sets up a lottery.” 

“And yet there’s something funny 
o set 
me see what I can do with it: 


OR weeks and weeks | left off soap, 


And lived on nothing else but hope, | 


I could not drink, I could not eat, 

I could not sit on any seat, + 

Or lie. contentedly in bed, 

Such glorious dreams possessed my 
head. 

I dreamed of pulling off the prize, 

At grand Old England’s great assize, 

Of standing head of all that nation, 

The hero of its admiration, 


The man whro drew (how fine it sounds) 
The prize of fifty thousand pounds ! 
Alas for hope, alas for dreams, 
My eyes are now two watery streams, 
And streams without a » bank— 
I drew, Ldrew, I drew f 
The-King laughed so heartily over thi 
last line that— 
“* There here!” § the Hatter ; 
you' must not take on so. Look at 


“WORLD RUSHING: 
ROUND A SUN 


HOW IT HIDES A STAR 
FROM US | 


News of an Eclipse Reaches. 
Us After 46 Years — 


A SUN THAT WOULD FLOAT 


By Our’ Astronomical Correspondent 


On any clear starlight night there can 
be seen a famous and remarkable star, 
one that was for ages considered 
mysterious, and so came to be named 
Algol, or the Demon. : 

Its position among the stars of Perseus 
was shown on our star map a fortnight 
ago, which shows only the brightest 
stars near it. With the aid of this map 
it may easily be found about three- 
quarters of the way up from the eastern 
horizon, towards overhead, about 6 p.m. 

Algol is about as bright as the chief 
stars of the Plough, but not always, and 


herein the wonder lies; for at regular’ 


| intervals it will diminish in brightness, 
until, after about fourandahalf hours, it 
| will be found a faint star. 


| Star That Dies Down 


| After remaining like this for about 20 
| minutes, it begins to get brighter until, 
| after another three and a half hours, it is 
back to its original brightness. Then it 
remains steady for nearly three days, 
when the performance is repeated. 
Algol has been known to do this for 
| hundreds of years, keeping far better 
| time than any clock or watch can do, 
leach event recurring after two days, 
}20 hours, 49 minutes, and occurring 
| with unfailing regularity. ; 
| Now next week, on December 11, 
| we shall have an o portunity of seeing 
| all this take place. If Algol be looked at 
p-m., he will appear quite 
.m. he will 


before 6 
bright, but by about ro 


On the Sunday following, December 14, 
| we shall, if it is fine, see the next repe- 
tition of the event, for at about 7 p.m. 
Algol will appear quite faint, while 
towards 11 o’clock he will regain his 
brightness. The light of the Moon will 
be a disadvantage, however. ; 


Planet That Shuts Out the Light 


© || Astronomers have found out that 


See next column 


Algol and his planet. 


me, your Majesty. I’mnot even smiling 
That last line of yours never made me turn 
a hair. In fact, I thinkit’s a poor line.” 

“But that’s the whole point!” 
roared the King, exploding with laughter 
and going as red as a turkey-cock. 
“Why, it’s meant to be peor! It’s as 
poor as Shakespeare’s little joke: 
WHO steals my purse steals cash, 

But he who robs me of my 

Lottery Bond, 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, 
And made me poor indeed. 

“ That’s the whole point of a lottery 
poem. It must end up poor if it's to 
be tvue. The poorer the better. A 
lottery never reigns but it poors.” 

The Hatter walked sadly away. 


“The only money that’s worth 


|having,” he said, “comes from hard 
| work ; &nd the greatest thing in Britain 


is the common sense and thrift of her 
working people. If Britain goes in for 
a lottery, I’m perfectly sure——”’ 

“Of course you are!” roared the 
King, smiting his knee; ‘' perfectly sure 
to draw a blank!” 

And his Majesty lay back and laughed, 


i} | the cause of all this is a great planet 


/revolving around Algol, its giant sun, 
in just the time that we observe it— 
that is to say, nearly three days, and at 
a, distance of 3,218,000 miles from each 
ather, about 313 times as far as our 


| Moon is from us. It has been calculated 


| that this planet is 840,600 miles in 
| liameter, nearly as large as our Sun, 
| which is 886,000 miles, and it is its 
coming between us and Algol, as shown 
in our picture, that at intervals shuts 
out five-sixths of his light. 

What we see is a repetiton of what 
happened to our own Sun last Saturday, 
when he was partly eclipsed, but the 
partial eclipse of Algol occurs 2,900,000 
times farther off than our Sun is, and 
we have to wait 46 years for the news 
to reach us on the “ wings of light.” ° 


A World of Whirling Gases |, 


This great planet speeds round Algol 
at the enormous rate of 55 miles a 
second, three times as fast as the Earth 
goes round the Sun, while Algol goes 
round ina smaller circle in the same time. 

Now, a very wonderful thing about 
Algol is that he is as light as cork— 
this great sun, indeed, would easily 
float on water. The evidence shows 
that he is very largely composed of a 
whirling mass of incandescent gases, 
and his light, when analysed, proves that 
eat quantities of helium exist there. 

is great planet appears to be a body 
much less luminous, and surrounded by 
a vast atmospheric envelope, which is 
what obscures Algol’s light. ; 

Indeed, we appear to have here ‘a 
solar system in an early stage of its 
existence. G. F. Ms 


lave become an - insignificant star.. 


December 6, 1919 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


BIRTHDAY OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


Cripple Boy Who Rose to Fame 


FRENCHMAN WHO BURROWED 
UNDER THE THAMES 


Dec. 7. John Flaxman, sculptor, died in London, 1 

8. Joe! Chandler Harris, born at Eatonton, rt 
9. John Milton, born in Bread-street, London, 1698 
10. Royal Academy founded in London, 1768 
711. James Il. fled for his country's good, 1688 

12. Sir M. I, Brunel, engineer, died in London, 1849 
13. New Zealand discovered by Tasman, 1642 


Though nearly the whole of the large 
islands of the South Pacific are now 
British, they were not discovered by 
British sailors. 

Thus Tasman, a Dutchman, dis- 
covered New Zealand in 1642, on the 
same voyage that took him to Tasmania, 
and he named the islands New Zealand, 
or Nova Zeelandia, as. Australia had 
been named New Holland. ~* 

It was Captain Cook who first gathered 
sound knowledge about New nd, 
137 years after Tasman found the islands. 

. _John Flaxman 
Go Britain has not produced 

many of the world’s most notable 
sculptors, though she has had her full 
share of fine painters. But among her 
sculptors who have won renown a high 
place is taken by John-Flaxman who, 
when he was a small, crippled boy, 
amused himself by drawing jehind the 
counter of his father’s London shop, 


| where plaster figures were sold. . 


As he grew older he grew stronger, 
and after studying at the Royal Academy, 
where he took the silver medal at the age 
of 15, he became a designer for Wedg- 
wood’s porcelain works. ; 

When he was 27 he began to be known 
as a sculptor, and, after studying in 
Italy, he produced sculpture groups of 
great beauty, with quite a classic 
grace, though without the power and 
grandeur of the supreme sculptors. 

Flaxman was as refined in character 
as his work was delicate and pure. 


* Uncle Remus 
A bee CHANDLER Harris, known to 
all the world as ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” 
was born and lived and died in the South 
American state of Georgia. 

In his youth it was a slave State, with 
a large negro population on the planta- 
tions, and abounding in simple humours 
expressed in a language of its own. 

All the funny simplicities of the 
negro character and animal life Harris 
gathered around the personality of 
“ Uncle Remus,” till to the whole world 
he became Uncle Remus himself. 

He started life as a printer’s appren- 
tice, and then became a newspaper 
writer and editor. That work was 
quite local, but his Uncle Remus books, 
with its tales of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox, carried laughter to many lands. 

“ Uncle Remus ”’ died in 1908, in the 
midst of the people whose quaint sim- 

licity of character he had ‘so long 
loved and reflected. 
Brunel 
S® Marc IsAMBARD BRUNEL, who 
was one of the most active in- 
ventors in England in the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, was 
a Frenchman. : 

When he was 24 he became involved 
Lin the French Revolution, and found 
it wise to escape to America, where he 
became the chief engineer of New York. 

But he returned to Europe when he 
was 30, mayried, and lived the rest of 
his life in England, devising a multitude 
of inventions, and carrying on great 
engineering works, such as the planning 
of Woolwich Arsenal and atham 
Dockyard, and the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel. 

Brunel had an extraordinarily fertile 
mind, and the things he invented or 
tried te invent covered almost the 
whoJe-range of human activity. 
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faorth of this line: 
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‘Wheat. Austratia, Burma, : 
} South Africa, and Argentina. : 
West Indies, Vene 


MORE HOME RULE 


Malta to Manage Itself 


The little island of Malta, the British 
half-way-house in the M@diterranean, 1s 
to have home rule. 

All that concerns defence, naval and 
military, will remain directly under the 
British Government, but the Maltese 
will manage their own local affairs. The 
new Constitution will be in working 
order about a year hence. 

Malta is very small, with a total 
population about the same as Leicester. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 


Louis XV. suite of furniture.. .. £4620 
An illuminated manuscript ..  .. £3517 
Two panels of 18th century tapestry £2415 
Five Queen Anne armchairs... .. £2016 
A Chippendale cabinet .. .. .. £1071 
Louis XV. writing-table =... £819 
A pair of Jacobean armchairs... £525 
A Sheraton cabinet ae Gree cere 52S 
First edition of a Byron poem .. £450 
Silver cream jug, Georgian .. «. re 
J 


A pair of Italian curtains ..  «. 


_ COUNTING SPECKS OF DUST 

We noted the other day the death 
of the man who counted the clectrons 
in the atom. : 

Now there has died an old friend of 
the late Lord Kelvin, and one of his 
distinctions was the counting of the 
specks of dust in the atmosphere. He 
invented an instrument for the purpose. 
His name was Dr. John Aitken, and 
he died at Falkirk. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Balboa@s; « 20 ss: % Bahl-bo-ah 
Gigantosaurus . Ji-gan-to-saw-rus 
Erkntsk) «. 2 ssn 3 _-Ir-kootsk 
Pasteur. . . . . © » »Pahs-ter 
Pérouse. . . « e« - Pay rnos 
Perseus . 2 oe e «~~ Pers-yodx 
Ps \ 
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“Useful Winds Now Blowing 
he Fremantle Doctor, a cool health-giving wind, is now blowing upon 
the hot coasts of South-west Australia. 


The Smokes, a 


“3 from the Sahara, is now very welcome on the West Coast of Africa. 
=. Warm westerly winds blowing on 
and Pacific Oceans, keep these 


DRY AUSTRALIA 
Trains Take Water to the Cattle 


Australia is having a bad season for 
drought across its central belt. 

The heat blight, untempered by rain, 
has fallen on Western Queensland, 
North-Western New South Wales, all 


‘the central plain, and a large part of 


Southern Australia, and has had dis- 
astrous effects ; but there is hope that 
the Australian newspapers, which are 
making a great sensation of the calamity, 
are picturing it in too glaring colours. 

It seems to be an exaggeration to say 
that the drought is the worst ever known, 
for the railways now allow trains of 
water to be sent into many grazing 
districts, and the cattle and sheep to be 
removed to where there is water. In 
the New South Wales Parliament, how- 
ever, it has been stated that the losses 
amount to £50,000,000. 

In some districts rain has fallen. 
Though the outlook is dark in parts, it is 
not so ‘bad as in the early days of the 
Dominions, when relief was impossible. 


SWITZERLAND IN . 
Joining the League of Nations 


By 128 votes to 43 the National 


Council of Switzerland has decided to 


join the League of Nations ; but the vote 
will have to be sanctioned by a vote 
of the whole people. 

The parts of Switzerland bordering 
on France and Italy, where French 
or {talian are the languages spoken, 
voted unanimously for joining the 
League. The only opposition came from 
the German-speaking part of the country. 

It is not expected that the Swiss 
people, who live so largely on other 
nations, will take the narrow German 
view, especially as the meeting-place 
of the League is in Switzerland. 


QUAINT JUBILEE MEETING 


cool wind that over-clouds the sky with fine dust” * 


Rich Man and His Small House 


The Durham. miners started their 
trades union fifty years ago in a small 
room in Durham. _ Now their associa- 
tion meets in a beautiful hall. 

But they do not forget their old 
home; and the other day, to celebrate 
their jubilee, they. left their big hall 
and walked to the little room where 
they had held their first meeting fifty 
years ago. Then they had one or two 
members ; now they have over 150,000. 

This quaint celebration of the miners’ 
jubilee recalls the story of an American 
who began life in a small log cabin, and 
grew rich enough to build a big house. 
He built it next door to the cabin, so 
that his children should grow up never 
forgetting their simple old home. 


-HOME AGAIN 


Ten Weeks to America; Six 
7 Days Back 


An Englishman who had been 65 years 
absent from England has arrived home: 

He is William Hines, and his relatives 
live at Watford. He sailed for America 
when he was 12; and he is home again 
at 77. He was ten weeks going out, and 
returned in six days. 

As a young man he fought in the 
American war against slavery, and has 
a pension of £2 a week. 

But the call of his native country has 
been too strong for him in his advancing 
years, and here~he is reviving the 
impressions of his boyhood. 


£100 FOR A BOY OR GIRL 
In next week’s issue of the Children’s 
Newspaper full particulars will appear 
of an offer of a grant of £100 for any boy 
or girl reader of this paper, with a 
hundred other awards. 


the western shores of the Atlantic 
coasts free from ice in winter. 


Urought areas 
> Seepag 


Australia, South America, Cape}: 

* Colony, and Burma will now ®®: 

» be sending wheat to Europe 
along the routes shown here 


GOOD NEWS INDEED 


More Children and 
Healthier 


IS THE NATION BEGINNING TO 
RECOVER FROM THE WAR? 


The war cost the country dear in 
human life in two ways—more deaths 
and fewer births. But the Registrar- 
General's figures for the quarter ending 
September 30, six wecks short of a year 
after the signing of the Armistice, tells 
a fine story of recovery. 

Tn every way the facts are very encour- 
aging. Marriages in the June quarter 
leaped up by 4o per cent., beating the 
previous quarter by 81,866 in England | 
and Wales. The births were 18 per cent. 
higher than in the preceding quarter, 
and the deaths 18 per cent. lower. 

But the best sign of all is that not only 
were more children being born, and 
fewer people dying, but greater care was 
being taken of the children born, and 
the infant death-rate fell by 34 per 
thousand below the average, being only 
70 per thousand for children under .a 
year old, which is the lowest infant death- 
vate ever vecorded. In other words, of 
every 1000 children under a year old 
930 continued to live, whereas the year 
before only 896 lived. 

It is a splendid record in comparison 
with the figures of the past. It seems 
to show that the country has recognised 
how needful it was to replenish and 
preserve its failing life, and that it has 
started at once to bring up a new gener- 
ation to enjoy the better days ahead. 

It is also significant to note that 21 
boys ~vere born for eyery 20 girls. 
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WOULD have England: Heaven, 
Heaven in all her ways, 
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[FROM MY window | 


A New Star from the East 


Japan, under the League of Nations, 
has agreed to abolish Child Labour. 


ris a Star of Hope from the 

East. The League of Nations 

is not dead; on this stone that 

it has laid will arise a new 
foundation of a happier world. 


To lengthen the happy days of 
childhood is to feed the soul of the 
world, and the soul is the fire of 
life, without which nations perish. 


In these dark days the task 
before the nations is to save the 
souls and bodies of their people; 
it is the task before us all, a 
piece of statesmanship for every 
man and woman, boy and girl. 


Do we think enough of the 
wonder of a human body ? How 
marvellous it is! Eyes, ears, voice 
hands, feet—what a gjft they 
are! What powers beyond all 
reckoning! Think of the eyes— 
how they bring to our soul beauti- 
ful faces, interesting books, stars, 
mountains, gardens! Think of 
the hands—how they write books, 
paint pictures, sow seeds, and 
heal pain! Though men’s hands 
have made thousands of wonder- 
ful machines, there is no machine 
so wonderful as the hand that 
made it. No machine can equal 
the work done by human fingers. 


Such a gift should fill us with 
daily thankfulness to the Giver ; 
such a machine should command 
our constant care; and it is 
youth that we should learn to be 
thankful, and to strengthen and 
perfect our whole being. It does 
not call for much attention to 
maintain a human body, and any 
boy or girl born with a healthy 
body can keep it in good order. 


But to keep our body strong 
we must keep the soul within it 
pure. The soul must not misuse 
the body, or its delicate ma- 
chinery will go wrong. By tak- 
ing into the body the poison of 
alcohol, by pampering the appe- 
tite in any way, we may spoil 
the body till it loses its power 
and its beauty, and becomes use- 
less, pain-stricken, and diseased. 


The body must be exercised ; 
it must be fed With good food 
in not too great quantities ; it 
must be kept clean ; it must be 
given plenty of fresh air. Ath- 
letics will make it strong, but 
the body is made for more than 
athletics. It is a fine thing to 
run a hundred yards in ten 
seconds to win a prize ; but it is 
a finer thing to run a hundred 
yards in twelve seconds if it be 
to save a life. It is a fine thing 
to wield a bat well, but it is a far 
finer thing to wield a pen well, 
or a paint brush, or a violin bow. 


Keep your body healthy and 
strong; but as far as possible 
use it to do those things that will 
feed the soul and leave it rich 
and beautiful, even in that old 
age that must one day came to all. 


Going On With the War 

5 fines War Office is still going on with 

the war. ‘‘ There is no League of 
Nations,”’ the War Minister told Parlia- 
ment, the other day; but the time will 
come when there will be a great League 
of Nations and no War Minister. Mean- 
while, Mr. Merryman in Whitehall is 
having a good time. 

He has just given a special appoints 
ment to Sir Mark Sykes, M.P., who died 
last winter. 

He has just gazetted to a command 
a well-known officer V.C., who has been 
court-martialled and demobilised. 

It does seem a pity that somebody 
does not Jet the War Office “know about 
the Armistice. , 


& 
Proverb of the Day 


To Those who Forget that There is Still a 
Shortage of Food: 
Eat to Live but Do Not Live to Eat 
® 

The Cynic on His Way to Oblivion 

V E have turned our microscope upon 
the world and found another 
Pessimist. 

He is not Mr. Winston Churchil], who 
is so hopeless that he has not yet dis- 
covered the League of Nations ; he is 
Rear-Admiral Dumas, who thinks that 
there will be wars for ever, in spite of 
what he is pleased to cali “ the late 
army of geniuses in Paris,” 

It seems a pity that an admiral can 
find no nobler use of Time than to sneer 
at those who are trying hard to save the 
world ; but the consolation for us all is 
that, while the cynics and sneerers have 
their little hour and cease to be, the 
League of Nations has the angels of 
heaven on its side, and the everlasting 
Future. 

@ 
We Should Like to Know 
’ What Mrs. Girling will do on the 
Shoreditch Council if her husband, 
the Mayor, has to call her to order. 


® 
Marry in Haste 
Ae two months of marriage, a 
bride 78 years of age has asked 
for a separation from her husband, aged 
83. Those in favour of early marriages 
should take warning. Even after 78 
years for quiet consideration it is possible 
for a woman to find that she has been 
mistaken ! 
® 


Grandma’s Prayer 
I pray that, risen from the dead, 
I may in glory stand— 
A crown, perhaps, upon my head, 
But a needle in my hand. 


I’ve never learned to sing or pla 
So let no harp he annie’ sida 
From birth unto my dying day, 
Plain sewing’s been my line. 
EUGENE FIELD 


. Gone Astray 
A TERRIBLE thing has happened. A 
judge has appeared in a London 
county court without his wig. It was 
on his train, but it had not arrived. The 
statue of Justice through the Editor’s 
window seemed almost to tremble when 
the news came in, but the wig seems to 
have arrived at last, and all was well. 

What a world it would be without its 

wigs and wags. 
@ 
Tip-Cat 
F it is true, as Mr. Bonar Law says, 
that “ in the long run we shall have 
better conditions,”’ the sooner we get 
into that run the better. 
rc) ® @ 

Homes of the upper classes: Castles 

in the air. 
® ® e- 

Woking doctors are warning people 
that trees are bad for health. The food 
shortage there must be unusually acute. 

® @ ® 
The government is broad and strong, 

And stoutly holds the fort, 

Because it likes its Walter Long, 

And keeps its Edward Shortt. 

@ @ cc) 

The price of clothes is rising so high | 
that people cannot afford them. Too 
many medical students have lately been 
seen in rags. 

e ® ® 

Dr. Kidd notices that ‘‘ many women 
walk like dachshunds.”” More evidence | 
that the country is going to the dogs. | 


ad 


® e ® ; 
Fashion for hospital nurses: The 
ward-robe. 
® @ 


An advertiser offers | 
a yood salary to a 
cook with a sense of | 
humour. Presumably | 
he wants a feast of | 


laughter. 


e @ | 
Hunting the slip-| 
per: Catching the war 
profiteer. 

@ eo. 
The judge who thinks 
we are all apt to be 
‘short ’’ on the tele- 


PETER PUCK phone will know better | 

WANTS TO KNOW when he tries a long- 
Why itissohard 55 il 
to be good distance call. | 


: Cc) ) 
Ideal food for the vanquished: The 
beet-root. 
@ ® ® 
Speaking of Britain and France, 
President Poincaré says the two nations 
were knit on the field of battle. This 
explains the wool shortage. 


& 
The Great Mind at Work 
Coe alarm has been caused by the | 
news that the War Office is moving. 
It has issued a new Army Order that all 
Guards officers off duty in London are 
to wear—iall hats. 


@ 
Quite Clear 
ii is not always easy to make things 
clear in a witness-box, but they 
manage yery well at Willesden. This is 
what happened the other day. 


No mean thing in her borders, no 
base thought in her days; 
An England all the angels 
could love 
And all the nations praise. 


UP with the choking brambles 
that wound her children ’s feet, 
Death to the wolf in her sheep- 
fold, out with the tares from 
her wheat ; 
No more shame in my Eng- 
land’s eyes 
Before God’s Judgment Seat! 


HERE shall no starving eagle 
"swoop upon lamb and dove. 
Hunger and rags in the gutter 
surfeit and gauds above ? 
Nay; Wisdom shall reign 
with Justice 
Ina land that sings with love! 
HERE will I build two temples 
bright as a dawn in May, 
One for the hymn of Labour, one 
for the song of Play ; 
And high in the hills of 
morning oe 
Knowledge shall point the way. 


WOULD have England fairer than 
any flower that blows, 
Bright as the stars ef Judah, 
purer than Arctic snows, 
And _ strong the sea 
Almighty God 
That round her island goes. 


of 


as 


QO: my dream of Englahd glowing 
with Heaven’s dew, 
Loud with Laudamus ringing, 
born every hour anew! 
O, dream that my children’s 
children 
Shall pne day render true! 
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SN chal 


‘He heard a nimble Robert singing 
TWO INTO ONE WON’T GO 
The Chancellor sat working, very 
worried, late at night, 

For Britain’s credit balance was 4 
cock that wouldn’t fight. 

And while he frowned at figures (which. 
were written nice and neat) 
|He heard a nimble Robert singing 

softly on his beat: : 


Magistrate: If you deny the charge, 
question the witness. Say, “ Did I do 


such and such a thing >?” 
Defendant : Did I do such and such ? 
Witness: You done it right cnough. 


1 ain’t no wangler, nor seiior 
wrangler, 

But here’s a thing I know: 

Two into one won't go, my bey, 

Two isto one wort go! 

From the Sunday & 


| mmr nage te ee 


6g "i 
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PEACE SIOWS DOWN lIs a tv G AN ENGINE? QUEER LEGAL PUZZLE LIKE A FLOATING 


PEACE SLOWS DOWN |ISA Do 


, sake them without a loss of honour. 


TROUBLED DAYS OF THE 
.. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


American Delay Over the 
Peace Treaty 


ALL WILL BE WELL 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The interpretation of the law causes 
much wrinkling of magistrates’ fore- 
heads. The other day came the question : 
“Is a chicken an animal?’ Now 
comes the puzzle: ‘‘ Is adog an engine ?”’ 

The Essex Bench, which was con- 
fronted by this knotty point, retired to 
talk it over. 

It arose in this way. A policeman 
found two hares, dead but warm, in the 


The Senate of the United States has road, and then came upon a man with a 


failed for the moment to agree about the 
Peace Treaty, and its delay causes 
anxiety because, while the Peace Treaty 
is at a standstill, the League of Nations 
is at a standstill, and the calming oil of 
conciliation cannot be poured on the 
world’s unrest. 

America as the cause of the delay is a 
sorrowful spectacle before the whole 
world ; and her President is the most 
sorrowful figure in the scene. 

The Great Republic played a noble 
part in the war; and President Wilson 
represented her with a greatness and 
dignity that made him the foremost man 
in the world. The war ended amid the 
crash of nations and dynasties, and out 
of the confusion arose new and splendid 
hopes, with America’s representative 
as a kind of universal liberator. 

The Runner and the Prize 

But with the disappearance of the 
dangers that united men, the little 
squabbles which amuse politicians in 
peace time again broke out, and President 
Wilson, having won his World’s Victory 
in the arena of the world, had to go back 
to get the sanction of his own folks on 
a smaller stage. 

That he should not have done this 
seems incredible to outside observers, 
as it will seem incredible to history. 
Perhaps he would have done it if the 
labour of the task, following the labours 


, of the war and peace, had not broken 


his health. It is the manner of his fall 
that completes its pathos, for, as the 
Daily Chronicle observer on the spot has 
gloquently said, “ the runner was so 
fine a figure, the prize so immense, the 
goal so near.” And then it was his own 
country that struck him down. 
America’s Great Opportunity 
But we must remember that American 
politicians are not opposed to the League 
of Nations—they favour it. It is the 
terms of the Peace Treaty they distrust, 
and specially those which might en- 
tangle their country in the restlessness 
of the jealous nations in the Old World. 
America’s feeling of aloofness from 
the quarrels of other nations ought to 
be understood and respecied by us all; 
but, on the other hand, America, by 
the extension of her moral influence 
through the world, has incurred certain 
moral responsibilities. By her missions 
in Turkey she has done more than any 
other nation to educate the peoples of 
that unhappy country, and cannot for- 


Building Up a Safe World 

We must remember that America 
does not put forward any selfish aims. 
She secks no gains for herself. Her 
sympathies are with whatever tends to 
the wise government of the world, and 
there is a strong hope that, when the 
harrowing disputes that war leaves 
behind have quieted down, she will be 
found side by side with us in building 
up a world safe from the peril of war. 

Let no one despair that America is 
not for peace or for the League ; she is 
the strong bulwark of peace at all times, 
and will yet be the best friend of the 


League. j. D. 


dog, and in his pocket a trace of hare 
fur. Had his dog killed the hares, so 


that the man was guilty according to law ? 


What the law says is that to kill game 


unlawfully a man must have in his 


possession either a gun, part of a gun, a 


net, or an engine. Could the dog be 
regarded aS an engine ? 

The decision was that a dog is not 
either a gun or an engine, and so the 
owner was let off. 

Of~course, the word engine is used in 
the law to mean a trap or a snare. When 
next the law is revised the dog will no 
doubt be put into it. 


TRYING TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET 


Tee, 


Most people are finding great difficulty in these ee making their incomes meet their 


growing expendi 


re ey 
MERRYMAN IN WHITE- |HOWFAR DOES APEN GO? 


HALL 
The Office That Won the War 


Not since the War Office sent sand 
to Lgypt has anything so rich come 
out of it as the story told the other day 
by an M.P,. 

Colonel John Ward, M.P., who was 
in charge of the British forces in Siberia, 
told the House of Commons that, when 
he was sent on his expedition, the War 
Office made him take 18 tons of wood, 
tied up beautifully, for fear there was 
not enough in Siberia! 

The illimitable forests of that great 
country had been fully described in 
official reports by our consuls, but the 
War Office authorities had not read 
them, and evidently thought Siberia 
was a barren plain. So Colonel Ward 
and his army were to meander through 
thousands of miles of virgin forests, 
dragging 18 tons of wood with them 
everywhere. 

We hope they mutinied, and made a 
good fire of the War Office timber. 


And What a Drop of Ink 
Will Do 


How many drops of ink are used to 
write the Children’s Newspaper ? asks 
a Curious boy, The answer is that 
nobody knows, though our curious boy 
may find out something like the number 
by counting up the words, and reckoning 
what can be written with a Waterman 
Pen—the pen with which the Children’s 
Newspaper is written every week. 

One drop of ink will write from 100 to 
500 words with one of these pens, 
according to the fineness of the nib and 
the size of the writing. The average 
writer uses about five drops of ink for 
1coo or 1500 wards, while his nib 
travels about an eighth of a mile. The 
pens that write this paper travel 
probably three’ miles every week. 

These figures have been worked out 
by the makers of Waterman's Fountain 
Pen, who declare that one of these pens 
holds 140 drops, and will write 33,000 
words without being refilled. 


CONTINENT 


Mines Stray into Sargasso 
Sea 


WAR LEAVES ITS MARK IN THE 
TRACK OF COLUMBUS 


By Our Natural Historian 


Of all the strange stories that the 
war has left us, is not the tale of war 
mines floating out to the Sargasso Sea 
the most strange ? 

These engines of death and destruction 

have been borne without hands into a 
region of fantastic terror. Tides and 
currents traverse the seas and oceans 
of the world, bug there is one vast 
area in the Atlantic, midway between 
Europe and America, which no _ tide 
disturbs, to which many currents carry, 
but from which they bring nothing. 
_ It is an area two million square miles 
in extent, a marvellous sea prairie nearly 
as big as Europe, of which the sole vegeta- 
tion is seaweed. ; 

Currents sweep round this Sargasso 
Sea, but not through. Its name means 
a sea of weed, and it is the calm, clogging 
centre around which an immense slow 
whirlpool revolves. Ships do. nut sail 
in it, for the weed clings and checks 
their passage ; steamers do not navigate 
it, for the weed fouls the propellers. 

But where brave seamen dare not 
take their craft mines of the war have 
gone, wrenched by storm and surging 
currents from the minefields, to ride 
on the tides and enter the nightmare 
zone. They have brought a grim reality 
to an area which frightened fancy has 
painted as a marine cemetery. 

A few years ago an expedition pene- 
trated into the Sargasso Sea, and found 
it far less mysterious and terrible than 
it had been painted by the sailor's 
imagination. Some day airships may 
survey this sea-wilderness and tell us the 
whole truth about it. E. A. B. 


WAVES OF IGNORANCE 
How They Go Rolling On 


Knowledge grows ‘from more to 
more, but the waves of ignorance roll on. 
Most of our grown-up papers have 
just printed a telegram from Paris 
which gave a new lease of life to an old 
piece of ignorance. Jt is the old story 
of mummy wheat, which the Children’s 
Newspaper exposed once more the 
other day; and this is how the Paris 
telegram began. ‘ 

_ Itis a well-known fact that Egypt- 
ian wheat, which has lain beside 
mummics in tombs over 2000 years, 
can be made to sprout. 

The truth is that that is not a well- 
known fact. It has never been proved 
yet; itis a pity that Reuter’s \gency, 
which sends news all over the world, 
has not on its staff somebody who 
would save it from spreading ignorance 
like this. It is an equal pity that 
great newspapers should print such 
ignorance as if it were knowledge. 


BAD WRITING WASTES TIME 

How much precious time is wasted 
by bad writing? We should all be 
ashamed of not writing clearly. 

Judge Graham told a solicitor at Bow 
County Court the other day that a 
document the solicitor had put in was 
so badly written that he could not read 
it, and the case was adjourned until the 
document had been rewritten. 

That is a waste of time of the whole 
court, the time of the solicitor's office, 
and the time of all concerned in the 
case. We should like to see the judge 
with power to fine the bad writer, who is 
behind it_all. 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE 


SHOULD RICHES BE AN 
AIM IN LIFE? 


Good and Bad Side of Wealth” 
THE REAL USE OF MONEY 


_ Resolution: That the love of money 
is the root of all evil. 


George Truman: I am introducing 
the love of money as a subject for debate 
because I think it accounts for the 
greater part of the unrest now troubling 
the world. 

What is it that men most generally 
make their first aim in life? Is it not 
that they want to “get on,” as the 
saying is? And is not getting on gener- 
ally getting rich ?y That is success as it 
is popularly understood. 

But what does such success mean 
except that the successful man has 
contrived to, get hold of more than his 
fair share of the riches that are in use at 
the present moment? While he is 
proud of having done this, the multitude 
of men who think they are not receiving 
their fair share are discontented. 


Money No Test of Worth 

They know that getting money is not 
a true test of character and worth, and 
they are inclined to doubt the means 
that have been used in heaping up 
riches. They see that, on the whole, 
the best men are not rich, and never 
have been, They see that bending the 
mind too earnestly to gathering riches 
unfits it for pursuing finer aims. 

There is not room in one man’s life 
for concentrating all his energies on the 
love of money and at the same time 
striving for the broad’ and splendid 
purpose of ‘‘ making more men happy, 
and happy in a better way.”’ Money- 
making 1s a false ideal, over which the 
world at large is stumbling. 

John Prudence : It seems to me that 
George Truman has not studied the true 
uses of money and the good reasons why 
it is desired. I suggest that what urges 
most men to seek money is their fear 
of the dreadful condition of people who 
are without it. 

The most natural wish of all living 
things, animals and mankind, is free- 
dom ; but the man who lacks money in 
a civilised country has no true freedom. 
Poverty is a form of slavery. It places 
aman at the mercy of the world. Every- 
one can snub him. The future is dark 
before him and his children. 


Love of Money the Real Evil 

A fair sufficiency of money is needful 
if one is to escape from unmanly depend- 
ence on other men. Therefore the pur- 
suit of moncy is not in itself an ignoble 
thing, but the only sure way of giving 
our self-respect a fair chance in the 
world. It is true that this desire for 
money as a safeguard may easily be 
carried too far and create evils, but a 
true appreciation of the uses of money 
is also a source of much good. If we 
could imagine all that money does, good 
and bad, the good far exceeds the bad. 

Samuel Faithful: I think John Pru- 
dence has been avoiding the real ques- 
tion. Money itself is only a convenient 
commodity for Being usiness to be 
carried on, and riches have no qualities 
of their own apart from the way in 
which they are spent. It is the great 
love of money that is an evil. 

Against the thrift of the man who 
protects himself and his family from 
poverty nobody can say anything, for 
it is only wise forethought; but if a 
man comes to love money for its own 
sake, r the power money gives him 
over others, and if his love for it causes 
him to go on getting more and still 
more, then it begins to narrow his life 
and do him harm, whatever effects his 
use of it in further business may have 
on the world. 

The mere possessing of money is an ugly 
form of-pride; and when it is pursued as 
a passion, to the harm of others. as with 
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people who make large fortunes by 
charging unjust prices, it is an evil 
growth bound to bear dangerous fruits. 
Thomas Broadacres ; I am not pre- 
pared to deny that a man narrows his 
character by devoting himself to the 
heaping up of wealth, or that his clever- 
ness in growing rich may be practised 
unjustly at the expense of less clever 
people, and that these results are bad ; 
but many indirect effects of his personal 
gains may still be good and not evil. 
The world needs stored money in 
considerable quantities as capital, and 
those who store it for future use are 
public benefactors, though they may not 
mean to be or may not know they are. 
And I would suggest that the man 
who loves money is more likely to know 
its real value and to spend it helpfully 
while he is increasing it than the gener- 
ous man would, for he, as likely as not, 
would fling his money about carelessly 
and wastefully. The miser may do 
wrong to individuals by wringing unjust 
profits from them, but the spendthrift 
may do wrong to all by flinging away 
wealth without knowing its true value. 
Samuel Faithful said that money has 
no qualities of its own, but is only 
commodity passing from hand to hand 
To me it seems that it has a natural 
tendency to usefulness, like the spadeful 
of inert soil that may grow many things 
eventually. So wealth has stored-u 
possibilities if we can realise its useful- 
ness ; and we should not be too hard 
against those who store it. 
George Truman : I do not know that 
I have anything further to say in closing 
the debate, except to admit that some 
points have been emphasised that I had 
not examined. Of course Samuel Faithful 
was A date, saying that it was the undue 
love of money that I was condemning. 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 


Men You Will Hear of When 
.~You Grow Up 


SIR RONALD ROSS 


Like Pasteur, his great forerunner, 
Sir Ronald Ross is a man of genius 
whose heart is charged with music and 
sunshine, as his brain is charged with 
colossal ideas. 

In India he saw multitudes of people 
reduced to a wreckage of humanity 
cause their blood teemed with billions of 
the spores of the malaria parasite ; 
he saw the strength of half the British 
army in India undermined by this age- 
old scourge. Ancient Greece and Romé 
were malarial hotbeds, and their im- 
perial glories perished. Could they have 
perished, he wondered, from this enerva- 
ting and consuming malaria? What 
if the British Empire should perish too ? 

And so he set out in search of the 
unseen enemy of mankind, on the most 
wonderful hunt in the annals of the 
insect world. He found the gnat 
which spreads yellow fever, but for 
years he searched in vain for the mos- 
quito which spreads malaria. For at 
night, when this mosquito flies, our 
doctor may have been enjoying music or 
writing poems; and in the day, when 
our doctor worked, the mosquito slept. 


Discovery of an Enemy of Man 


Then one memorable night he detected 
this enemy of our race; he found it when 
the world was sleeping ; when the human 
race awoke in the morning this musician, 
poet, mathematician, doctor, scientist, 
philosopher, author, had solved a mystery 
of the ages. He had not only found the 
carrier of malaria and death, but had 
found the way to conquer it. 

He was one of the real makers of the 
Panama Canal, for he it was who made 
it possible for white men to work in the 
Panama region. 

Now he is at home, our Chief of 
Staff against the hosts of malaria and 
all other tropica! ills, and ready to deal 
with the plagues in the blood ot soldiers 
returning from lands where the pools of 
death are not yet dried up. 
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GOOSE THAT INSPECTED 
- THE TROOPS 


By a Khaki Correspondent 


WE WHO SPEAK ONE 
TONGUE 


Friendship of the English- 
Speaking Nations 
"WHAT WE HAVE TO DO 


By Our American Correspondent , 
New York 

The peace and happiness of the 
whole world depend on English and 
Americans keeping friendly with each 

: other. We speak the 
same language and 
read the same books, 
and if we quarrel 
how can we expect 
Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans and Italians, of 
different language 
and race, to live at 
peace ? 

American boys and 
girls are sometimes 
tempted to think hardly of England 
because they read in their history books 
about George Washington and his brave 
armies who had to fight against England 
to win liberty. a. 

Washington was helped’ by a French 
general called Lafayette, and the other 
day, when -I visited Congress, which is 
the American Parliament, I saw in the 
House of Representatives that the por- 
traits of Washington and Lafayette were 
given a place of honour. Americans are 
thus constantly reminded of our wars. 

Do you know why the place where 
President Wilson lives is called the 
White House ? It is a piece of English 
architecture, but in 1812 there was a 
stupid war between Americans and 
English, and our troops burned this 
house. It was then painted white 
in order to hide the black marks made 
by smoke and soot, and ever since it 
has been kept white and named White. 


Irish in America 
Many Americans came to the country 
from Germany or Poland or Italy, 
and have never seen England or spoken 
English until taught the language in 
the schools. They learn about these 


Lizzie was one of the most popular 
pets on the Northern Front, and she 
still, it is said, haunts the shrinking 
camps, trotting, dog-like, after her 
human friends in khaki. 

At dawn one winter's morning, during 
a fierce bombardment, Lizzie came 
mewing plaintively into a military post, 
a scraggy, blue-grey kitten three months 
old, with limpid, dark-blue eyes. She 
came out of the war-swept woods near 
by, where she had been born wild. ’ 

Before she came swarms of brown 
rats clambered up the legs of tables in 
the dugouts, disporting themselves like 
troupes of Japanese acrobats under the 
very noses of the staff. No juggler could 
whisk away food with greater dexterity. 
Hopping on their hind legs like 
kangaroos, they would carry off chunks 
of bread and cheese as big as themselves. 


Arrival of a Rival 


Lizzie cleared the place of rats in a 
month ; she became so clever in killing 
them that the whole colony of rats 

acked up and left the neighbourhood. 
She was presented with a medal. 

A few days after Lizzie arrived 
came Ebenezer, a_ fine, full-grown 
magpie with all the wisdom of the world 
in his hoary head. Cook built a cage out 
of ‘a bully beef box, and for days 
Ebenezer sat on his perch peering 
gloomily through the bars, 

The new arrival had a curious effect on 
Lizzie, who would sit for hours in front 
of the bars of the cage. Soon it became 
the custom to open the cage each morn- 
ing, when he would strut majestically 
to the washing bowls and claim one by 
standing on the rim ; then he would call 
for water by screaming and flapping his 
wings. This terrible hullabaloo he would 
keep up without pause until somebody 
filled his bowl with water, and then, 
plunging into his bath, he would dive 
and flap about, puffing and blowing. 


A Sad Day 


old wars, and think that we must be 
a harsh and tyrannical people. 

Millions of Americans, too, are of 
Trish descent, and they think Great 
Britain is to blame because she has 
not given the Irish a Parliament of 
their own. Often they are told ex- 
aggerated stories of the hard things 
the British Government is doing in 
Ireland. This is another ‘reason why 
British affairs are sometimes misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. 


We Must be Friends 


Happily, a number of clever teachers 


are now writing new history books: 


for use in American schools, and these 
books will tell the children that many 
of our greatest statesmen. were on 
the side of the Americans in their 
Struggle for liberty and against our 
stupid George the Third. 

Also, we hope next year to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who sailed 
from Plymouth, in England, and landed 
in America at a place which they also 
called Plymouth. 

We have to be friends, we of these 
two countries with one tongue and one 
history. If we cultivate good memories 
the bad memories will die out, and 
British and American boys and girls, 
when they grow up, will be glad to 
join in the work of helping the rest of 
the world to share their own blessings. 


Ebenezer would then go in search of 
Lizzie, and the two would chase each 


other up and down the encampment. 


Approaching from the rear, the magpie 
would seize Lizzie’s tail in his powerful 


beak, giving it a vigorous tweak; and, 


turning quickly, Lizzie would raise her 
paw to strike her tormentor, only to find 
Ebenezer sitting in a tree. : 
Thousands of soldiers, facing death 
every minute of the day, laughed with 
glee and forgot the horrors of war while 
watching the antics of Lizzie and 
Ebenezer. But, sad to say, as Lizzie 
grew in plumpness she grew, too, In 
agility and cunning, and one fine 
morning she followed Ebenezer into the 
neighbouring wood and returned with 
only a mutilated carease in her mouth. 


Flossie 

Flossie was an old goose, fat and 
ungainly. For nearly three years she 
lived in a large camp in France, and her 
amiable qualities were a source of 
delight to hundreds of thousands of 
troops on the way up. 

Besides becoming the tamest goose in 
the world, Flossie’s intelligence de- 
veloped in a wonderful way under 
military rule, and she became almost 
human in her knowledge of bugle calls. 

She appeared on every parade, and 
when the bugle called she would march 
slowly to the point of assembly. As the 
men lined up she would take her place 
with the sergeant-major, and walk 
solemnly up and down,the line, inspect- 
ing the men with keen and approving eye. 
_ One fine morning, just before the Arm- 
istice, poor Flossie was picked up dead. 


alt 


’ anything else, and its name is 
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LIVING SUBMARINE 


Bird That Flies Twice a 
Year 


ALL SORTS & CONDITIONS 
OF PUFF-BALLS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


No garden should be without the 
Christmas rose, or black hellebore, for 
at this season of the year it is a very 
beautiful plant, the white flowers being 
well set off by the dark glassy leaves. 


It is not really one of ovr British. 


wild flowers, although it is often found 
growing wild, being merely an escape 
from some garden. In its wiid state the 
flowers are very rarely perfect, for they 
seem to have a particular attraction 
for slugs, which on mild winter nights 
are frequently found devouring the 


blossoms under cover of the darkness. | 
Why a, plant with such conspicuous | 


white flowers should have been named 
black hellebore it is difficult to say. 


Kick That Raises a Cloud 


Some weeks ago we were looking at 
the giant puffball, that great round 
fungus like a football. At the present 
time when we come upon the dried 


“and shrivellec| remains of a puffball, 


very dark in colour, we hardly recognise 
it. All the moisture has gone, and if we 
give the ball a kick there will rise a 
cloud of fine dust like smoke, which is 
really the spores of the fungus. _ 

There are various kinds of puffballs, 
large and small, and the remains of the 
small ones are often seen lying about in 
the form of irregular-shaped brown cups. 
Some are as smalb as marbles, 


Fungus Like a Bird’s-Nest 


Another interesting fungus often 
found in December is the bird’s-nest 
fungus. This cannot be mistaken for 
well 
chosen. There is a tiny grey cup, witha 
few sced-like bodies inside, which have 
the appearance of eggs in a nest. 

Lach “ egg ’’ contains a large number 
of spores. Originally the cup was 
covered with a fine membrane, but 
when the fungus ripened, this burst 
and finally disappeared. 

If we happen to be walking slowly 
and quietly by the side of a stream 
whose sides are lined with yxeeds and 
bulrushes, we may notice out in the 
stream what appears to be a little duck 
paddling about. It will swim for a 


distance, and then disappear so rapidly | 


that we wonder what has become of it. 
A moment.or two later it will come 
up out of the water a little distance 
away, for it had dived. It was after 
food, and little in the way of aquatic 
lifecomes amiss. Water insects, molluscs, 
worms, and small fish are all welcome. 


Feathered Submarine 


It spends as long under the water as 
it does on the surface. If we make a 
noise it again disappears, but now it 
does not come up close by. Propelling 
itself by means of its wings under the 
water, it moves like a submarine, and 
comes up.a considerable distance away. 

This interesting bird is not a duck 
but a grebe, and better known as the 
dabchick. In the winter it leaves the 
broader stretches of water, where it 
lived during spring and summer, and 
frequents the smaller streams. 

It has been said that it flies only 
twice a year, from its summer to its 
winter quarters, and then back again. 
It walks with rather a tottering gait, 
but is rarely seen ashore. Its feet are 
not webbed like a duck’s, but the toes 
are flattened, like paddles, and each 
has a separate web. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


. THE PRIDE OF A CLEVER DOG 


Some interesting facts have been 
given by Colonel Richardson in con- 
nection with the training of dogs as 
messengers during the war. 

Fox terriers, he says, are too small 
and too fond of play to work seriously. 
Irish and Welsh terriers are, however, 
very much interested in their work. 
So are sheepdogs, but they are inclined 
to nervousness. Lurchers are very wise 
dogs. Hounds lose their interest if 
they have to carry a message more than 
a mile. Poodles are too fond of play. 

Competition with each other ‘helps 
greatly in training dogs. The intelli- 


SERS 


NATURAL FACTS OF: THE DAY 
The universe moves to order like a 
gf and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 
Here is Nature’s time-table next week 
given for London from December 7- 
Black figures indicate next day. 


clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise eo 752am. 7.54am. 7.58 a.m. 
Sunset... 3.50 p.m. 3.50p.m. 3.49 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 4.16 p.m. 6.42 p.m. 10.31 p.m. 
Moonset .. 8.389.a.m. 10.9 a.m. 11.30 a.m. 
High Tide = 1.27p.m. 3.40 p.m. 5.35 p.m. 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


THE BUBBLE OF LIFE 


On a tombstone in a churchyard at’ 


The mallards have now. donned their | Hendon are the words “ Human life is a 


beautiful gala costumes, and the 
finches, which have collected in 
are very much in evidence, Cc, 


een- 


bubble.” Richard Johnson, who lies 


locks, | there, left a guinea a year for the vicar 


to preach a sermon from this text. 


Nee ay 


A WOMAN RECALLS A THRILLING RIDE 
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gent dog takes great pride in his work, 
and is greatly displeased to see another 
dog passing him. If the best trained 
dogs were left at home it was amusing 
to watch their contempt for the efforts 
of less accomplished dogs. Choruses of 
derision were howled at the raw recruits. 

Great was their assumption of superi- 
ority when their turn came. The best dogs 
showed a certain amount of “swank.” 
Such behaviour was apt to get on the 
nerves of other dogs and create a desire 
to “ take down a peg or two” the dogs 
who were showing off, and this some- 
times resulted in undignified squabbles. 


ICI ON PARLE 


FRANCAIS 


Je ne veux pas payer cette facture. 

Le boucher vend de la viande. 

La boussole indique le nord. 

PROVERBES 

Tl faut battre le fer pendant qu'il est 
chaud. 

Rira bien qui rira le dernier. 

Tout ce qui brille n’est pas d’or. 

Un “ tiens ” vaut mieux que deux “ tu 
Vauras.” 

Qui se ressemble s’assemble. 

Comme on fait son lit on se couche. 

L’excés en tout est un défaut. 

On ne fait pas d’omelette sans casser des 
ceufs. ¥ 

Chat échaudé craint l’eau froide. 

Pierre qui roule n’amasse pas mousse. 


La facture 


‘}urns and tear-bottles. 


THREE CENOTAPHS 


LONDON’S MONUMENTS 
TO ABSENT HEROES 


Whitehall Column to Stand 


Throughout the Ages 
MEMORY OF THE GREAT 
UNKNOWN 
The Cenotaph in Whitehall, the 


simple and beautiful monument to the 
immortal dead, is to be replaced by a 
permanent monument. 

It isan Imperial memoria], celebrating 
the deeds and sacrifice of all those men, 
of all races and all creeds throughout the 
British Commonwealth, who died that 
freedom and right might live. 

The Comrades of the Great War made 
a thrilling suggestion to the Govern- 
ment, that one of the Great Unknown, 
one of the: men who perished and were 
Jaid unidentified "in a battlefield grave, 


.| should be brought home in honour and 


interred in the Abbey, or laid to rest 
beneath the Cenotaph itself. 
But if this were done the ‘Monument 


‘| would no longer be a Cenotaph, for a 
.[cenotaph is not a sepulchre, nor a 


resting-place of the dead. The word 
comes from the Greek, and means, 
simply, an empty tomb. A cenotaph 
is expressly designed to celebrate those 
whose bones cannot be found. 


Tragedy of Two Heroes 

Most people know of only one 
cenotaph in London, but the capital 
has three. Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral each. has its 
cenotaph ; the Abbey to remind us for 
ever of the tragic glory of Sir John 
Franklin, dead in the Arctic; St. 
Paul’s to tell the heart-stirring story of 
General Gordon. Tennyson ‘wrote’ the 
epitaph for both, and clearly defines 
the purpose of the cenotaph., On the 
monument to Franklin are the lines : 


Not here! the white North has thy 
__ bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 

Art passing on thine happier voyage 
_ now 
Toward no earthly pole. 


Gordon, slain at Khartoum, and cut 
to jragments by the fanatical Dervishes, 
has no grave; his ashes are one with 
the sands of the desert. in. which he 
brooded and dreamed: dreams; and 
Tennyson, when the cenotaph was 
erected in St. Paul’s, remembered : 


Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here 
below, 
But somewhere dead far in the 
waste Soudan: 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men 
know. 
This earth hath borne no simpler, 
nobler man. 


If St. Paul’s has monuments without 
men, it has also men without monu- 
ments. Representatives of three 
nations’ lie, uncommemorated, beneath 
its foundations. There are Saxons in 
their primitive coffins and tombs ; Britons 
with the pins of wood and ivory which 
fastened their funeral wrappings; and 
Romans buried with ‘their lamps and 
But the ceno- 
taphs enclose no mortal remains: they 
are symbols, the material expressions of 
affection, admiration, and gratitude. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Earth up celery finally on dry days, 
but if the soil is of a heavy nature a 
little dry soil should be put next to the 
plants. Protect it from frost with straw. 

Endive is now ready to be planted 
in sheds or frames. 

Whenever the weather remains open, 
push on with the planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Rake out leaves from 


shrubs, and dig over the borders. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORL 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


i What Has Happened 


Cyril and Tim stood together, 


A brief synopsis af what has happened | leaning out of a window of the 


appeared in last week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 27 
The Mountain of Death 


“Tren days’ ride, this man 

Houssein says,’ explained Mr. 
Hamer, who was the only one of 
the party able to talk to the 
Touareg. ‘In that direction— 
south-west. We have come too 
far Cast, apparently.” 

“* How much is ten days’ ride ? ” 
asked Cyril. 

“Between three and four hun- 
dred miles. Where is the chart ? 
Ah’’—as Cyril opened it—'' here 
we arc! It must be beyond 20 
North Latitude, somewhere in the 
centre of this blank space.’ 

“ Then it isn’t El Azek?” put 
in Cyril quickly. 

“No. El Azek is farther east. 
Still, it is likely that Kent would 
get his supplies from the oasis of 
El Azek, and it is quite probable 
that he despatched his blackmailing 
Ictter from that point. There is a 
caravan route from there.” 

Cyril looked a little doubtful. 

“Are you quite sure that this 
fellow isn’t pitching us a yarn?” 
he suggested. 

“‘He has no reason to do so. 
And I am convinced that he had 
scen an airship before he set eyes 
on the Avenger. If so, it can be no 
other than Kent's. He says that 
his tribe and all the people of these 
mountains have been watching for 
her for months past, and longing 
for an opportunity of capturing 
and raiding her.” ; 

‘Then for why didn’t they go 
to this Mountain of Death he talks 
about?” asked Tim shrewdly. 

Because they are scared of it, 
Tim. This man himself is almost 
afraid to mention it. I have asked 
him. why, but he only shakes his 
head, and talks about Eblis and 
Afreets.” 

“And who will they be whin 
they're at home?” enquired Tim. 

Mr. Hamer laughed. 

“The devil and all his angels,” 
he quoted. ‘‘ Eblis is the Moham- 
medan devil, a snake-like monster, 
and Afrects are evil spirits.”’ 

“Sure, I'd a lot rather have thim 
to dale with than rale snakes,” 
said Tim, with a slight shiver. 
Like most Irishmen, he had a 
horror of snakes. 

Mortimer Carne broke in. 


“Tf you are convinced that the 
Arab’s story is true, Hamer, that 
fs good enough for me, and the 
sooner we push on the better. We 
don’t want Kent to get news of us.” 

“I quite agree with you. Sur- 
prise counts for a good deal in a 
case like this. I suggest that we 
pay a visit, first of all, to this so- 
called Mountain of Death. If we 
find no trace of Kent there, a few 
hours will take us to El Azek.” 

“What about Houssein?” 


asked Cyril. “ Do we take him?! 


“The Arab? No,” answered his 
father. 
food and water, and he'll do well 


enough. His own folk will look 
after him. 1 don't suppose they 
are far off.” 


So it was arranged, and in a very 
short time the Avenger rose again, 
and with her great engines roaring 
and her three huge propellers 
spinning, moved swiftly away in a 
south-westerly direction. 


We'll leave him a little. 


central gondola. Tim yawned. 

“Sure, 1 msleepy as an ould owl.” 

“Small wonder after last night. 
I vote for a spell in our hammocks.” 

‘Tim nodded, and, climbing out of 
the gondola on to the “ cat-walk ”’ 
leading aft, the two scrambled into 
their hammocks, which were slung 
in the rigging just inside the en- 
velope of the dirigible, and slept 
there, swaying over five thousand 
feet of thin air, as peacefully as if 
in their beds at home. 


CHAPTER 28 
Up to the Ceiling 


““ Qcupper’s ready, an’ the moun- 
tain’s in sight!” 

It was Tim’s voice which roused 
Cyril from dreamless sleep. He sat 
up, seized the stay overhead, and 
swung down to the narrow cat-walk. 

“The Mountain of Death— 
where is it?” 

Tim pointed to a blue hump, dim 

on the southern horizon. Cyril 
glanced at it, then looked down at 
the country directly below. 
.. My goodness, what have we 
struck ? ’’ he gasped. ‘‘ It’s just as 
if a giant blast furnace had been 
emptied and left to cool.” 

No wonder Cyril was surprised. 
They had passed over some pretty 
awful country already, but nothing 
to hold a candle to what was now 
beneath them. It was one appalling 
jumble of splintercd, sharp-edged 
rocks, all dark in colour, and most 
of them as black as coal. Some 
were’as big as houses, others mere 
rubble. ome were piled up a 
hundred feet or more in height; in 
other places they lay almost flat. 

Every here and there the 
ground was split into vast seams, 
or crevasses, so deep and dark that 
the light of the westering sun 
could not reach the bottom. Much 
of the broken rock shone like black 
glass, the sun’s rays blazing off it 
in the most extraordinary fashion. 

“°Tis the world’s ash heap,” 
remarked Tim. “ But, as I tould 
ye, supper’s waiting, and Misther 
Hamer says we'd betther ate while 
we have the time.” 

In the gondola Mr. Hamer and 
the ironmaster were already seated, 
and Mackenzie and Carter with 
them. Vane and Saunderson were 
attending to the engines and steer- 
ing while the rest had their meal. 

““What on earth have we struck, 
Dad?” was Cyril’s first question. 

“It's the scene of an old fissure 
eruption, my son,” answered his 
father. ‘“‘It reminds me of the 
great lava desert of Oregon, only 
this looks more recent because 
there is no rain or frost here to 
weather the rocks. Those black 
shining crags are obsidian,. which 
is practically black glass.” 

“ An’ what's a fissure eruption, 
sorr?’’ asked Tim. ‘Is it any 
relation to a volcano?” 

“A very near onc, only on a 
much bigger scale. Instead of a 
crater, a rift many milcs long has 
opened under the pressure of the 
subterranean fires, and flung out 
gigantic volumes of lava. The thing 
that puzzles me is that this is so 
far from the sea.” 

“ Perhaps there was a big lake 
here at one time,’’ puepested Cyril. 
““We're not so very far north of 
Lake Tchad.” 

Mr. Hamer nodded. ‘‘ Probably 
there was. Indeed, there must 
have been, for cruptions of this 


kind are always caused by steam. 
But get on with your food, boys. 
We shall reach this queer moun- 
tain in little more than an hour.’ 

As they ate they noticed that it 
was getting quite chilly. 

“ Are we rising, Dad?” asked 
Cyril. : 

“We are. I have given orders 
to go to the ceiling. It’s our only 
chance of avoiding observation, and 
not a very good one at that. Still, 
the sun will be down soon, and my 
idea is to use the last of the daylight 
to get a look at this mountain. 

By the time supper was finished 
it was so cold that everyone was 
reaching for their warm overcoats. 
All day long they had been travel- 
ling at about three thousand feet, 
where the air was well on the warm 
side. This was like plunging out 
of summer into winter. 

Cyril had his coat on first. He 
went up at once to the observation 
post on top of the car. Next 
moment he had swung back. 

“ Something in sight!” he cried 
breathlessly. ‘‘Get some glasses. 
I believe it’s Kent's airship.”’ 

The rate at which they all got 
out on to the platform was aston- 
ishing. Even Carne, who from the 
first had flatly refused to move 
out of the gondola, because, he said, 
if he did he would be certain to 
fall, came hurrying with the rest. 

The Avenger was now a good 
fifteen thousand feet up, and the 
air had a thin, biting cold like that 
of a mountain top. 

‘““Where—where did you see 
this ?’’ demanded Mr. Hamer. 

“There,” said Cyril, who was 
focussing a pair of field-glasses. 
He pointed as he spoke in the 
direction of the mountain, which 
was now no more than twenty- 
five miles away. “I have her! 
Isee her! I was right! She’s the 
Avenger’s double, only a_ bit 
smaller. Can you see her, Dad?’ 

“T see her,” answered his father 
gravely. “‘ Let us only hope they 
have not seen us.”’ 

“JT don't see why they should,” 
Cyril answered. ‘It’s not likely 
they are keeping much of a watch. 
Anyhow, we are above the clouds.”’ 

“There’s that, of course,” said 
his father, glancing at the faint 
trails of cirro-cumulus cloud which 
sometimes appears over the desert 
late in the evening. ‘ Yes, unless 
Kent is keeping a very close watch, 
it is not probable they have secn 
us. I wonder where she is bound.” 

“ Straight for the mountain,” 
Cyril replied. ‘* Houssein was 
right, after all.” 


CHAPTER 29 
Tim Has Doubts 


. 


N° one spoke a word as_ they 
watched the long, slim object 
which, at this distance, appeared 
hardly larger than a_ knitting- 
needle, nearing the blunt summit 
of the Mountain of Death. 

She made straight for it. Then 
the watchers gasped with surprise 
as they saw her drive apparently 
right upon the sloping side— 
and vanish ! 

They waited, but no, there was 
no sign of her re-appearance. She 
had disappeared as completely as 
a needle driven into a pin-cushion. 

“Uncanny sort of performance,” 
growled Carne, in his harsh voice. 

“ Ah’'m thinking {t’ll be an opti- 
cal illusion,’”’ remarked Mackenzie, 
the Scottish mechanic. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr. 
Hamer. “ It’s a cave, or morc likely 
a rift in the mountain side where 
Kent is housing his ship. In any 
case, we shall know before long. 

“Mackenzie,” he continued, 
“keep at this height and half 
speed. And, Carter, steer a little 
easterly. The wind scts from 
that quarter. What I want is to 
drift over the mountain with silenced 
engines, and just atdusk. Then we 
shall see without being seen.” 

His directions were carried out, 
and meantime, in spite of the bitter 
cold which made their fingers 
blue and their feet numb, the boys 


remained on the platform, watch-: 


: 


ing with breathless interest. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE YELLOW CAT 


oMMY WatTTs was. a big 
yellow cat. He hated dogs, 

but he loved fish ; and, of course, 
he loved his little mistress Ruth. 

One day she ran into the 
garden, pushing her dolly’s pram 
and calling aloud, “Tom, Tom!” 

“TI don’t want to be tucked up 
in that old pram,” muttered 
Tom, who had found a fish’s head 
and wanted badly to eat it at 
once. So he hid behind a lilac 
bush, and began to gobble it up. 
Very soon he began to choke, for 
a nasty sharp bone was fixed in 
his throat. 

“Oh dear!” said Tommy 
Watts. “ What shall I do?” 

A little later Ruth found him 
crouching in a corner. He was 
in great pain. 

The old gentleman who lived 
next door was clipping the 
hedge ; he looked over when he 
heard Ruth crying. 

*“*Come, come! 
do!’ said he. 


“We've got the fellow at last, 
Tim,” said Cyril. ; 

“Found where he lives, ye'd 
betther say,” replied Tim shrewdly. 

‘““What—you mean you think 
there'll be trouble in getting him 
to hand over Stella?” Oe 

“ If ye ask me that, I’m thinking 
we’re only at the-beginning of the 
business.”’ 

“why do you say that?” 

Tim shrugged his shoulders. 
‘‘ Sure, it’s plain as the nose on me 
face. How will we be getting at 
him if he’s got his ould airship in 
a cave? Wouldn't he be waitin 
for us wid guns and bombs? ”’- 

“Yes,” allowed Cyril, “if he 
has a cave. But it would take a 
pretty big cave to house an airship, 
and I think it's a deal more likely 
that he’s got her in a rift or valley 
of some sort. Then we can deal 
with her easily enough.” 

“An' if we did, would that give 
us Miss Stella? It's Miss Stella 
Kent’ll be hiding in a cave, and 
we may blow his ould airship into 
smithereens widout getting any 
forrader.” 

Cyril began to look uncomfort- 
able. ‘1 hadn’t thought of it 
that way. You may be right, 
Tim, but surely he’ll rather give 
her up than lose his airship ? ” 

“From all I’ve heard of him, 
‘tis the last thing he’ll do.” Tim 


That won't 


spoke with unusual gravity. ‘‘ The “But Tommy is choking, and 
man hates ould Carne like cowld | J don’t know what to do!” 
ison. It's my belafe he'd sooner! «Well, cheer up! Give him 


cut the nose off his face than give 
up the girl.’ 

Cyril's lips tightened. “ Then 
we'll take her—that’s all there 
is about it,” he answered grimly. 

“°"Tis that we will do,” 
answered. ‘‘ But wait now. 
a minute we'll be seeing where 
Kent kapes his craft.’ ? 

The Avenger was now drifting 
slowly over the summit of the 
monstrous mass of rock which 
Houssein had named the Mountain 
of Death. Bare and bleak, it rose 
in great slopes and cliffs out of the 
hideous lava desert which sur- 
rounded it. Though not of any 
great height—perhaps not more 
than five thousand fect—it was 
evidently of vast extent, covering 
an area a score or more of miles 
long by, perhaps, twelve in width. 

In fact, it was more like agreat 
tableland than a mountain. Cyril 
found himself wondering how any 
human being could possibly live 
upon such a place for even a week. 

“ Desolate is no word for it,” 
he said. ‘It looks like a great 
clinker lifted out of a stove.” 

A couple of minutes later the 
Avenger passed over the rim 
of the mountain, and Cyril started, 
and stared as though he could not 
believe his eyes. The scene that 
lay bencath him was more different 
from what he had expected than 
anything he could have pictured 
in his wildest dreams. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


a drink; if he doesn’t get better 
he must go to hospital, that’s all.” 
' Then the old gentleman went 
on clipping; but Ruth winked 
away her tears, tore off her pina- 
fore, and wrapped Tom very 
carefully in it. : 

Tommy Watts was a heavy 
cat! Ruth was glad when she 
reached the hospital, for her 
arms ached. It had been a long, 
dusty walk, with a busy 
thoroughfare to cross. 

‘It’s the dinner-hour,” said 
the hall porter; “ you can’t be 
attended to now.” 

But Ruth stood and just 
smiled at him, She went on 
smiling until he went in search of 
“* Sister.” ; 

Sister listened attentively to 
Ruth’s story, and went away to 
find the house-surgeon: : 

“So this is the patient ! Bone 
in the throat, ch?” he said, 
looking down into the wild eyes 
of Tommy Watts. 

“He didn’t like the journey 
here,” confided Ruth, ‘‘ but when 
I sang to him he shut his eyes 
and was quite still.” 

“Sing to him now while I 
give him something to make him 
sleep; then I'l! have a shot at 
that bone. I’ll do my best,” he 
added, “ but in spite of every care 
patients do dic sometimes.” 

The operation, however, wasa 
complete success. The surgeon 
glanced at the clock, and as he 
turned the pages of a big book 
that lay on the table he sighed 
for he had missed his lunch, and 
he was so very hungry. 

“ Name of patient ? " he asked 
kindly. 

“ Tommy Watts. I christened 
him with real water from a 
medicine bottle,” said Ruth. 

The surgeon carefully blotted 
the pages and closed the book. 

“Perhaps Tom would like a 
drink of milk before he gocs 
home,” said he. - 

And while Tom drank, Ruth 
climbed up on the surgeon’s knee 
and gave him the tightest hug 
he had ever had. 


What are Treaty Ports? 
Treaty Ports are ports in China 
to which foreigners have access 
for trading purposes in accord- 
ance with certain treaties. Until 
these treaties were made for- 
eigners were not allowed to 
enter China for trade. 

What is a Writ of Attachment ? 
A writ of attachment is a docu- 
ment issued by a Court of Law 
commanding an officer to ‘‘ at- 
tach,’ orarrest,a personand bring 
him before the Court to answer 
for disobedience to its orders. 


What are the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds? Technically a: member 
of Parliament cannot resign, but 
if he accepts. an office under 
the Crown he vacates his seat. 
When, therefore, a member 
wishes to resign he applies for 
and receives a sinecure office 
known as the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, which was 
originally the post of an officer 
| who protected the people of Buck- 

inghamshire against robbers, 


Jnakes the biggest list. 
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Do You Live at Merthyr Tydfil ? 

MERTHYR Typri_ has an interest- 

ing origin. Itsname means“ the 
martyr of Tydfil.” Tydfil was the 
daughter of Brychan, and she was 
put to death by pagans at the spot 
where the town now stands. Bry- 
chan gave his name to the county 
and town of Brecon. - 

aq O 10} 

“Wuat are you doing here?” 

WwW said the woman to the tramp, 
who had got over the wall just in 
time to escape the bulldog. 

‘* Madam,” he said, with dignity, 
“¥ did intend to Tequest something 
to eat; but all I ask now is that. 
in the interest of humanity, you'll 
feed that dog.” 

Gy a 
Tongue Twister 
Say rapidly three times in suc- 
cession this sentence: If 6 


DF MERRYMAN 
Greixz, and the world strikes 


with you; work, and you 
work alone. 


8 io} io} 
On the Enclosure of Common Lands 
“Tis bad enough in man or woman 
To steal a goose from off a 


common ; 
But surely he's without excuse 
Who steals the common from the 
goose. 


Saws cut 6 cigars, 606 saws cut 
606 cigars. 
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What Size Is Your Hat ? 
Do you always remember the size 
of your hat when you go to 
buy a new one? 

It is more than likely that you 
do; but here is a simple method 
of finding what size is wanted in 
case you have forgotten. 

You first measure the length of 
the hat you are wearing from back 
to front inside; then measure the 
width inside, and add the two 
measurements. ‘The length, we 
will say, is seven inches, and the 
width is five and three-quarters. 
These, when added together, make 
twelve and three-quarter inches. 

Now divide by two, and you have 
six and three-eighths, which is the 
size of hat required. 
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A Wonderful Number 
(CAN you arrange three nines so 
that they represent exactly 


pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are? 
Solution next week 


1] ic} 1a} 
A YOUNG man who lived down at 
Sutton, i 
Declared that he cared not a button 

What kind of meat 

‘They gave him to eat, 

So long as it wasn’t cold mutton. 
Qo ig] 10} 
Palindromes 
A G0op game for the winter even- 

ings 1s to see how many palin- 
dromes, or words which read the 
same forwards and backwards, you 
can make. 

Any number can play at this 
game, and the idea is for each to take 
a pencil and paper, and make as 
big a list of words as possible in a 
given time, the winner being he who 


Here are a few quite common 
examples: Madam, pip, Hannah, 


peep, eye, gig, Bob, gag, did, noon, twenty ? aluswer next week 
deed, level. a} Go a 

There are lots of others: see ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
how many you and your friends : A Seasonable Sentence 


can make in an evening. The Season was Backward. 


Jacko at His Tricks Again 
Te was out one morning, and met his old enemy, the 

butcher boy. When Jacko hailed him, and said: 

“ Hallo, Whiskers! Give usa sausage!” the boy snarled, 
and vowed he’d give him something else if he didn’t look 
out. Jacko laughed, and watched him disappear down some 
area steps. ; 

In the road stood the cart and a scraggy-looking. horse. 
Jacko went up to him and patted him. 

“You look as if you could do with a few mutton chops,” 
he said, and, running round to the back of the cart, he opencd 
the door, and took out a handful of meat. 

As he stuffed it into the horse’s mouth, he looked up at the 
little high seat above, and, with a grin, he sprang up into it. 

“Gee up!’ he shouted, 
flourishing his whip. And 
off they dashed. 

“Won't old Vinegar- 
face be mad!” he cried, 
looking back along the 
road. 

But the street had sud- 
denly become alive with 
cats and dogs. 

“ Gracious ! ” exclaimed 
Jacko. ‘What ever are 
they after?” 

They were after the 
mutton chops—there was 
no doubt about it. Jacko, 
the stupid boy, had for- 
gotten to shut the door. 

Jacko pulled up and got slowly down to the ground. 

“I’ve got myself in a pretty mess this time!” he said. 

And so he had. And it took three weeks’ pocket-money 
and a good sound thrashing to get him out of it again ! 
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The street was alive with cats and dogs 


neck and hugging him. 


The Children’s Newspaper II 
wm °° Let's Sit Ourselves Down and be Merry « « 
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- Who Was He? 


The Wise Printer 


“T WILL never again wear 


->, Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father in Africa. They recover their 


money from a tramp who had stolen it. Ad the suit of dothes. that 
CHAPTER 9 Ke I have on until I have received 
1 dared not leave off running till they were back in | satisfaction forthis day’s insults.” 
the high-road. Then they ventured to go slower and] So said a man who had been 
take breath. They had passed two men driving carts, and|examined before the Privy 
an old woman with a basket, so they did not feel so lonely now, | Council in regard to an im- 
“Come in here !"’—Hoity waved his hand at a gap in the portant matter concerning the 
hedge—‘‘ and we'll sce if we have got all the money.” American Colonies, and who had 
Molly crept through the gap after him, and into a ficld of | been grossly abused there. 
cool grass, half as tall as themselves. When they flattened | The next time he wore that 
Some out and sat down, it was like sitting in a nest, and they suit was when, as a Minister 
were so shut in that nobody could see them. of his country, which had 
The disappointing thing was that, when they had finished | mearwhile obtained its inde- 
counting it, they found some of their money was missing. | pendence, he signed the at! 
“ Only ten and a penny,” grumbled Hoity~ ae ane cerns 8 eae 
“The other pennics must have slipped into his boots,” abies noi = 
Moll y suggested. cat? , This man, who had been born 
Or else you overlooked them on the ground, said Hoity. in America a British subject, 
He checked himself, - startled by a curious rustling as if was intended for the Church, 
somebody ‘were wriggling through the grass towards them, | put he did not want to become 
and, with hearts beating wildly, they quickly and cautiously. a clergyman, and so at ten he 
gathered up the money, and had barely stuffed it into their oe Fakeadronk school to help in 
pockets when the. tall grass beside them suddenly parted, his father’s business, that of a 


soap-boiler and tallow chandler. 

The boy disliked the trade, 
and, as he was a great reader, 
his father apprenticed him to 
a brother who was a printer, 
from whom he was able to 
borrow books. 

Iie became a vegetarian, and 
thus saved money to buy books, 
but later he went back to a 
meat dict, as‘ he tells us in an 
amusing anecdote. 

Some fish were frying in a 
pan. “I -had formerly been a 
great lover of fish,” he says, 
“and when it came out of the 
frying-pan it smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time 
] between principle and inclina- 

4J.| tion, till recollecting that when 
the fish were opened I saw 
smaller fish taken out of their 
stomachs. ‘ Then,’ thought I, 
‘if you eat one another, I 
don’t see why we may not eat 
you.” So I dined upon cod very 
heartily, and have since con- 
tinued to do as other people do.”’ 
He left his brother and went 
Wy | to another employer in Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards tra- 
velled to London. Returning to 
America, he started as a printer 
on his own account, and then be- 
gan to take part in public affairs, 
rising to high office, until at last 
he became an Ambassador. 


They sat down and counted out” 
the money 


and Hoity went into a field 
of tall grass 


2) Leon SF 
Lge 
‘*Got you, ’ave 1? I bin looking 
for you,”’ said the boy 


and a face burst through. And instead of screaming with 
fright, as they had been going to do, they began to laugh. 
For it was not the tramp ; it was Rags, and he had a tattered id Pbuke 
strip of cloth—the piece he had torn from the tramp, you may Be ay es ia he ae ; a great 
be sure—dangling from his mouth. He bounded in between hilosopher, makin ec Boe: iat: 
them, dropped the cloth in Molly’s lap, and barked. Be Seer aver discoveries: Ine 
“Isn't he pleased ? ”’ cried Molly, catching him around the cluding the fact that lightning 
“T do so wish he had a tail. He and electricity are the same 
must long and long so much to show how glad he is that I thing. This discovery he made 
would not wonder if all of a sudden he started to speak, just | “Une: than 
i i ” with no other apparatus a 
because he simply had to say it somehow. hectial paper 
“ Don’t be silly!” snapped Hoity. “ Stop him barking 1” | ball of string, 
Molly put her hand over Rags’ mouth, and hugged him. and a key. He 
“We must let him ‘go with us now,” she said. ‘ He is so was elected a 
faithful, and will be such a good guard.” : member of the 
“Oh, we can’t bother——” began Hoity, but he paused, | Royal Society, 
because the grass was rustling again. They could see it]/and made a 
waving, and felt certain it was the tramp this time; but it} Doctor of 
suddenly opened, and the face that thrust through was a| Oxford, Edin- 
strange one, and a dirty one, too. - It was a boy’s face, which burgh, and St. ** e 
broke into a sly, slow grin, as he said: Andrews Universities. Here is 
“Got you, ’ave I? I bin lookin’ for you!” his portrait. Who was he? 
More Next Week ‘Last week's name - Hannah More 
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WINTER SPORTS COME - MOTOR DRIVEN BY WHISTLING - CHRISTMAS MONKEYS 
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onkeys are being sold as Christ- acrosse goalkeeper in 

ma presents ‘for, children. his Winter ports In England. Tebopganing on snow clad, at Enea Eat Amaimatch at Paddington 
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ack to the Old Days—Oxen ploughing on one of 
Lord Bathurst's farms in Gloucestershire 


An Alpine scene n England— Bringing home the 
sheep in Derbyshire after the recent heavy snow 


A motor-car that goes at the sound of a whistle, 
See story on page one 


Living Xmas Boxes —A.great- London shop has a Zoo department, 
where these pretty Shetland ponies are sold for £15 each 
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